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10 HIS 


EXCBELLBENCY 


"Dons of 1 MARLBOROUGH, 


| Marquis of Blandford, Earl of Marl- 
borough, Baron Churchill of San- 


| dridge and Aumouth, Captain Ge- 
= of all her Majeſty « Forces, 
one of the Lords of her Majeſty's 


moſt Honourable Privy Council, 


L — Enight of the moſt Noble Order of 
5 the Garter, Ambaſſador Extraor- 


and Plenipotentiary from — 


5 2 Majeſty to the United Provin- 


ces, Prince of the Empire, and 


| - General of the Confederate art 


Ec. | 
8 1 R. 


x I perſuade myſelf your 8 will — a | 
this preſumption, when you ſhall conſider, the | 


ſame unavoidable neceſſity that obliged the 


King of — to ＋ his ond into your 
I 2 Graces : 


iv 


po grateful a ebatacter, to whom ſo m: a 
ter ages ſhall hold themſelves indebted for 
liberty; that I could deſcribe your 
moderation, wiſlom;generoſity,juſtice, marcy, 

Pour conduct, and your courage; an equal 
mixture of the hero and the chriſtian. But, 


DepDicarion: 


Grace's hands, forces me to lay Czfar at your 1 
feet. For who ſhould the greateſt Hero of his 
age have recourſets, but the Greateſt of ours? 
Whoſe protection ſhould Cæſar court, 1 
the victorious Duke of Marlboroagh's ?-. 


Not that I wanted inclination 0 prompt me 


do thechoice; Hut I reſolved my officious zeal 
ſhould not offertti your Grace, before I could 
bring an offering that might attone for the in- 
truſtiom: till then, I was not content, with 
the reſt of mankind, filently to adore your 


| -Grate's. virtues; and return heaven thanks 


for dleſſing yen with the ſucceſs, your Royal 

_ Miſtreſs $ cauſe, and your own merits deſerved. 

Often have I wiſhed in vain, that nature 

: bed Bleſſed me with a genius, fit to record the 
naoble actions your Grace has done in defence 

ol Europe; that I could oblige 


poſterity with 


Grace's 


alas! the attempt were as vain as glorious; 


Phaeton Ike, 1 honld tumble from the hea- 
ven 1 ſoared to, and convince manking,, my 


raffection was greater than my power, my am- 


| bition than my prudence, Here, would2the 
cenſorious ſay, has the man, who eſſayed 0 1 


draw the Mighty Captain, that he might fet 


Is den name at the bottom of the pic tuse, 


andere an eternal monument for himſelf, 
by being . * great a perſon. 115 
4 = . But 


1 


DEDICAT ION. 


But as Ceſar thought no body ſo proper 3 
write his actions as himſelf; ſo your Grace 
being bettacquainted with your own wife coun- 
ſels, deep deſigns, and happy executions, can 
beſt deſcrihe the battles You, have fought, the 
victories you have gained, the ſieges You have 
formed, and the towns You; have taken; nor 
were a leſs perſon, worthy of che office. 8 

And certainly Cæſar, Who writ as well _ 


1 hs fought, gave proofs of his wiſdom 1 in leav- 5 
ing theſe Commentaries, where his pen has 


_ engraven the conqueſts his ſword atchieved: 


a2 truth the great Henry the fourth of France 
was ſenſible of, when he tranſlated this book, 


and deſigned to capy after it. Had Alexan 


der taken the ſame care, many of thoſe — 2 
which now 


- with credit, when related with greater 5 
deſty: but the preſent accounts we have his EE 
— ſeem wholly. poetical, ſtuffed with 


Greck hyperboles ; and his character, with 


| that of Cyrus, appear ideas for forming the 


minds of young prinees,../perfect. Telema- 


chus s to teach monarchs what they ſhould be, = 


rather than what others really were, 


Cedar, who was not inferior to 1 i 
virtue, equalled him ebe, and far er- 
celled bim in conduct. Oy 
From your Grace's — the. = 
1 mightexpeS an impartial aggquat of the ye 
laſt campaigns; of the. ſieges of Bonn 5 
| burghyand Leige, af the glorious and 2 
ful attempt at Schellenberg, and of that un- 
3 32 action at Blenheim; where the Ba- 


paſs for fables, might have ju 


A 8 varians 


DeDICATIiON, 


varians ſtrove in vain to blaſt brave Prince Eu- 


gene's Italian laurels, whilft united vigour 
forced them to retreat. The en | aſha- 
med to ſee their party fly, reſolved richly to 
vindicate the loſs of lives innumerable, by tak- 
ing Yours: but the guardian angel, whom 
heaven appointed to protect your perſon, 
taught even bullets to pay your Grace all aw- 
ful deference, and glide EEE e 


5 1 you horſe's legs. 


Here the eyes of all Europe were fd up- 
on your Grace, for the fate of the Empire de- 
pended on your ſword, which effected won- 
ders; yet nothing leſs would have anſwered the 
expectations the world had from your manage- 
ment. Reading therefore the journals of this 


happy day, when from your all-conquering 


arm France received fo fatal a blow, and the 
Danube gained a more glorious name than Si= 


mois, or Scamander, from the fate of many 

thouſands, whom your Grace diſpatch'd to 

carry news of your victory to the other world, 
future ages ſhall break out into that rapture, 


with the polite and judicious Paterculus, 
Circa Blenheim vero, tantæ res geſtæ, quantas 


audere, vix hominis; perficere, nullius certe ni 


Dei! Then comparing your Grace's actions 
with thoſe of Czfar, confeſs You wanted 
nothing but the ſame independent command 


of an army, to have rendered You equal wich 5 

him in renown. For as Alexander fought 

with an effeminate people, ſo Cæſar encounter 

| ed the Gauls when unexperienced, though a 
2 warlike nation: but 8 Grace has * 5 


255 1 


DEDICATION: 


and defeated them, with their beſt allies, af- 
ter they were grown old in arms, had been 


inured to perpetual camps and fieges, and long 


vu 


| renowned for the molt. . ſoldiers 


: Chriſtendom. 1. 


This defeat then, the mod intire one. France 

bas received ſince our Black Prince led their ; 
PFlower- de- luce captive into England, his Im- 

ind agree was as 

much owing to your Grace's conduct as your 

courage; a virtue always peferred by Ceſar 
Bp to his ſoldiers. 

in Spain, when he declined.fighting Afranius 
upon advantage, where his mercy ſhined as 

F con{picuoully as your Grace's at Liege. 


perial Majeſty and all mar 


to the latter, witneſs his 


Yet thus far ſucceſs attended Sobel, * till 5 


tte cout of Emilius, and the dreadful laughter 

FF at Canne made the Capitol tremble: but here, 

for want of conduct, ſhe deſerted him, leav- 

ning his name a proverb to poſterity : © Hanni- 
bal knew how to winz he knew not to im. 
prove a victory. Fluſh'd with the pride of 


conqueſt he vainly thought he had already 


| raiſed the common wealth of Carthage abore 
| thatof Rome: empty applauſe, trophies en- 
groſſed his every thought; fo intent was the 
African upon the action paſt, he could not afford 
dune moment to reflect on accidents that might 
bereaſter happen. 


Not ſo your Grace, whoſe, Hoover judg- . 


loyal zeal, and charitable care for 
Europe, taught You to purſue your fortune, 
wWhilſt by your compoſure, and wondrous 


— a 3 would have judged? 1 3 


vin 


Drvp1 CATION: 


* had been the conquered, not the con- 
queror: From ſuch —.— ſueh more than 
human minds, the Grecians cull'd the choiceft 


attributes to deck their heathen deities: hence 

they inform us, when their Jove had thun- 

derſtruck the rebellious. fans of earth, that | 
aſpired to dethrone him; as much unmoved 


with victory as with their infolence before, 


retir 
| this 
But whither will the delightful ſubject ———_— 


Jay to his cabinet, he 1 good 0 1 


rior orb. 


. ry me? I forget, whilſt I thus detain your 


Grace, I am ſinning againſt the public; that 


whilſt Lattempt to do You juſtice, I offend 


your modeſty; and that my utmoſt endeavours 
cannot add a ſingle ſpark to your Grace's luſtre, 


whoſe ſurpriſing virtues have placed you as 


far above the reach of praiſe as envy. Let me 
therefore, Sir, only beg you would graciouſly 
pleaſe to accept this tranſſation, as an earneſt of 5 


5 | * molt profound reſpect. 


So may thofe powers that 3 cas 


. wage your name immortal, long preſerve your. 
Grace's life for the univerſal 


STIR; BERL 
5 Phu GR A ce 
2 Miet Obedient, mol Devoted, 


And moſt Humble Servant, TY 
MARTIN BLADEN. 


of mankind s 
long may the QU E E N be blefled in fuch 

à4ãuſubject, England in ſuch a General; may 
conſtant luccels attend your Grace's enfigns; E” 
ſtill may You continue the Dales of Europe, 
and the Tenne of . 1 „ ; . 


. 8 EL Y of as * e writ himſelf; N 
J was tranſlated in E ngliſh, and illuſtrated with 
. Ms:Edmunds, for the uſe of Prince 
Henry, the hopes of our nation, in the reign of 
| King James the firſt: and whether the difficulty af 

the work, or the diſadvantage of coming after ſa 
great a man, has prevented others from attempt- 


ing a new verſion, I know not; but no body 


| hitherto has obliged the world with an eſſay of 
* this nature. : 

| Theſe reaſons, 1 cones, with the trouble | 
E of the various lections, the impoſſibility of expound- 
ing the ancient names in ſome places with modern, 
and adjuſting military terms to the taſte of ſuch 
readers as have not been verſed in Roman hiſtory, 


* almoſt diſcouraged me from venturing upon a taſk, 


wherein I had not the vanity to expect applauſe, T5 
 _ whilft I run fo apparent a hazard of expoling my 
| weakneſs to an age that never accepts the intention 
for the deed. + But when I reflected how much 
more correct the laborious criticks have made our 
author, and how many improvements our native 
toungue has received fince Mr. Edmund's time, 1 
thought Cæſar in a modern ſtyle might not be an 
ungrateful preſent to ſuch as eiher do not under- 


ſtand, on are not willing to give themſelves the 


trouble 


TO THE READ ER. . 
trouble of reading the Latin. Nor was this the 
only cauſe that moved me to the undertaking; for, 


comparing the old Fngliſh with the original, 1 1 


found there were ſeveral groſs errors, ſuch as ap- 
plying the actions of one ſide in a battle to the con- 

trary party, with other trifling miſtakes, almoſt 
in every page; which I rather attribute to the prin- 


ter, the edition the book was tranſlated from, or | 
the defect of our language in thoſe days, than to | 
Mr. Edmunds's, whoſe notes ſufficiently grove he 1 


2 wanted neither judgement nor learning. 


And indeed tis a melancholy thought, to reflect ll 
_ with Mr. Waller and Dryden, what ſtrange revo- 

lutions our language has ſuffered ; whilſt a modern 
Frenchman may yet underſtand the barbarous jar- 


gon our Law-Reports are penned in, the laſting 


remembrancers of our Norman flavery ; and Pe- 


durch till ſpeaks good Italian, —— 
who died ſixty-ſix years after him, muſt have a2 


Saxon or Scotch commentator to make him intel 


_ bgible. Yet, on the other hand, when I conſider to 
| how vaſt a degree of politeneſs thoſe two ineom- 
_ parable maſters, the preſent Biſhop of Rocheſter _ 
and Sir Roger L' Eſtrange, have arrived, I cannot 


help thinking they have faved the kingdom — 
expence of an academy, and brought us to that 
perfection our neighbours fo much boaſt of, Our 


L language at preſent i is full, elegant, and expreſſive; 


our very news-mongers Write better now than the 


moſt renowned authors about a century ago; and 


except one or two vulgar errors, it will be difficult 
do inſtance any thing in familiar diſcourſe that 
 elafhes with grammar. If we are not altogether fo 
happy as other nations in a natural turn and ca- 
dence ; one advantage I am ſure we have to value 
id. Edmund's tranflation, Book V. of the Wars in Gaul, 


Chap 6. line 13. of the firſt column, Jig. Civil Wars, Book 111. 
Chap. 22, col. 2, from line 22. to 30, Oc. e 


abies: 


Tr 
|  eurſelves upon, which will more than ballance 


that defect; that as the mild puniſhments inflicted 
| by the laws are an argument of our native honeſty, 
| our language is no leſs: we have no ambi _- 
| words, nay, the marſhalling of them, does not 
8 admit of a double meaning: Thus the traitor, 
| who gave that oraculous advice about king Edward: 
| the ſecond, Edvardum occidere noli timere bonum tt,. 
4. uu obliged to travel beyond the limits of his © coun- . Wo 


wy for the expreſſion. 
Mr. Edmunds's remarks on Cſar's a 


| taries, it muſt be confeſſed, are very juſt; ts = 
| every age has the advantage of the former, and 
the ingenious Mr. Kennett has far out done all 


that have gone before him on the ſubject of anti- 


| quities. His ſhort, but comprehenſive chapter of 
the Roman Art of War, may make any perſon a 

| compleat maſter of that learning, and ſerve fora 

comment to explain fuch things in the following 

| Hiſtory as to the Englith reader appear not intelli- 
| gible: for though Vegetitus, Lipſius, and fome 
others, are very voluminous upon this point, yet 
* our countryman has omitted — neceſlary o 
. Tis fit 1 ſhould acquaint you, 1 chiefly nite . 
2 — of Voſſus's edition v, which the learned take to 
be one of the moſt correct. But I muſt own, for 


the buſineſs of various readings, I have generally 


| followed my own judgement, proceeding upon this 
maxim, That Cæſar could not write nonſenſe. 
Therefore wherever the text was inconſiſtent with 


reaſon or connection, though others have not,! 


have taken the liberty to alter it. But on the other 
hand, I did not think it worth my while to enter 
into diſputes about derivations, whence Cæſar had 
| n thisedition of the tranſlation, not only Voſſius's diviſion = 
into chapters has been followed, 29 „„ 


| AI ates Davies, ** &c. 


— — —— — I 
——— 


nne 
his name, whence the ancient Druids theirs, from 
Hebrew, Greek, or Welſh; nor yet, whether the 


epiſtle Cæſar ſent Quintus Tullius Cicero, when 


befieped by the Gauls, was writ: in private charac- 4 


ters, or Grecian letters: enquiries of this nature 1 

refer to thofe Gentlemen, who have mote; leiſure 

and curioſity than I. For in my opinion, whoever 

makes a progreſs in ſpeculations of this kind. 
when he appears. in; publick, will convince the 


world he has miſpent abundance of timez and whilſt 


| he endeavours to ſhew his wag . bis want 1 


of judgment. = 5 
_© Caxfar writ no l Cm. _ 1 


the feven firſt books of his exploits in Gaul, with 


| thoſe other three of the Civil Wars: for the eighth 
book of the Gallic, the Alexandrian, African and 


- Spaniſn wars, were ſupplied by other r 


whether Aulus Hirtius Panſa, or 

not the reader much to know. All, except the - 

_ Spaniſh memoirs, are very well EI 
not comparable to Cæſar's ſtyle: but * the laſt, 


though 


tis difficult to determine whether they were more 


bar barouſly written, or carelesſly tranſcribed ; any 

man may foon diſcover, they owe their original ta | 
a2 different hard from the reſt. Rhelicanus, who 
is as wretched a commentator as the other à writer, 


attributes this fingle book to Oppius, the reſt to 


HFirtius: bur I am rather inclined to believe it 
| belonged to ſome more modern authors who- had 
_ - the vamity to think future 
tpurious ilfue for Cæſar's; for be awkardly apes 
him, uſes the words nas and noſtri upon all occa- 
_ fions, to make himfelf a party to the action, which 
 Hirtws ſeldom or never does; ant in the deſcrip- 


tion of a bridge croſs the Guadalquivir, ſeems ta 


refer to. that of Cæſar over the Rhine, by theſe 
5 words, ut ſupra ſeripfens, as we have already taken 6 
notice. All, but chis worthy piece, have ſince been 


aducd at Gifierent times to Mr, Edmunds 8 work: 
— | and 


might wiſtake hig 


an able rammatian, but he wilt meet with 
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: and indeed it has nothing to reccommend i it to the 
publick, but that ĩt contains part of Cæſar's actions: 


for the text. is ſo ſtrangely mangled and corrupt, T 1 
was frequently obliged '10- make both the original 


and the verſion too. 


"Tis the duty of every tranſlator Say to adhere ; 


at leaſt to his author's 'meanidg, if not his words 3 


for the latter of theſe the various idiom of lang guages | 
ſometimes will not admit of, and he who endea- 


xilt 


vours {0 turn a book verbatim, may be eftcemed . 


few readers. On the other, hand, I am —— 


means for allowing ſo great a liberty as 'Mopficur = 
D Ablancourt has taken; ſuch as tranſpoſinig whole 


paragraphs, leaving out ſentences, inſerting peri- 


* ods, and (if I may be allowed to fay it of ſo learned | 
a man) miſtaking others. For thoug, all verſions 


fall ſhort of the excellence of their original, yet he 
| who renders a book into his native language, ſhould 
cConjider he is only accountable for his own, not 
for his author's failings. To me it appears very 


ſttrange, that French Gentleman, who has aſſumed 


| fo great a freedom in other places, ſhould be ſoex- 


: treamly modeft where neceſſity and even Cfar's . 


meaning required he ſhould be otherwiſe. 


Thus our author, deſcribing the jw "EM of the 


: Germans tells us, pag. 193. W diutiffime inpu- 


| Heres permanſerunt, maximan inter ſuor ferunt laude: 


|  Þoc alli flaturgm, ali vires, nervoſque confirmari pits 


Tant. 
in tur piſimis babent rebus. Thus turned by Mon 


D' Ablancourt. C'eſt une Bonte parmi eux Favor la - 


Intra annum vero xx feminæ notitiam + = 1 


compagnie des femmes avant Pdge de vingt ans, & is 


 eftiment beaucoup ceux qui ſont lang temps ſans avoir 


le barbe, parce gu ili croyent, que par ce moyen ili ant 
plus de taille & plus de force 'S 
by Mr. Edmunds: Such as continue longeſt 


| beardleſs are moſt commended amongſt chem: for 
this ſome think t to be very available to their ſtature, 
others 


de vigueur. Thus 


Av 
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others to their ſlrength and ſinews. They hold it = | 
moſt diſhoneſt part, for one to touch a woman be- 1 
fore he is twenty years of age.“ | 


Here the reader may pleaſe to enn both theſe | 
Gentlemen are ſtrangely miſtaken in the meaning | 
of the word impuberes. which in this place ſignifies | 
not beardleſs, but virgins: to render it otherwiſe | 
vere to make Cæſar contradict all other naturaliſts, 
who eſteem hair an argument of ſtrength, and i- 
form us, that too early a knowledge of women re- 
laxes the nerves, and ſpoils our growth: therefore 


I would tranſlate it thus; They eſteem thoſe 


men the moſt, who have lived the jongeſt virgins; 
which they believe contributes to their growth, 
_ vigour, and the ſtrengthening of their nerves ; but 
nothing is thought ſo ignominious amongſt them, | 
as to know a woman before any # have paſſed the — 


| N year of their age.“ 


Next, for the proper names, I have conſuls 
| ſeveral authors, as Cluver, Scaliger, Ortelius, but 


chiefly Monſieur Sanſon, Geographer to the pre- 
ſent French King, whom one might reaſonably ex- 


| pe to have found infa'lible in the chart of his own 
country: but towns have frequently changed not 


only their names, but even their ſituations; this 


therefore may excuſe what errors he has been guilty. , 
of, together with the ambition of confuting an op= 


| ponent, which upon ſome occaſions would not al- 


bow him leiſure to reflect before he reſolved. 


J will give you two inſtances : Uxellodunum, 
ſay Ortelius and Scaliger, is Uſſeldon in Quer- 


5 cy: but Sanſon will have it to be Cahors, becauſe, 
it ſeems, there are ſeveral of the ſame diſtinguiſhing 
marks to be met with there, which occur in Cæſars 
deſcription of this place, as the mount, the foun- 

| rain, &c. But fo long as all mankind agree there 
ate ſtil} exactly the fame to be ſeen at Uſſeldon, 
| —— the affinity & the name might have 


4 desen 0 
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decided the queſtion in favour of the latter. Ano- 


ther of his arguments ſeems to run thus Civitas 
Cadurcorum, in Czſar's time, meant the capital of 


Quercy, which is now called Cahors, as appears 


by the Notitia of the provinces; whereas in fact, 
Scaliger's Notitia Galliæ calls Cabors, Epiſcopatus 


xv. 


Cadur ſenſis, and Divona Cadurcorum. Beſides, grant- 


ing ſo large a Paſtulatum, it were no difficult mat 
ter to prove York and Aldborough to be the very 
| ſame place; for Iſuvium, or Aldborough was the 


capital, of that part of England, before York was . 


1 


But the P is more palpable chan this. " Goa 8 


liger and Ortelius affirm Metioſedum to be the ſame 
with Melodunum, the more modern name of the 
two for Melun, which lies upon 
Sein, between Sens and Park But Sanſon ſays 
this Metioſedum is another town, which he calls 
Meudon, about four miles below Paris. The 
reaſons he gives are taken from chap. 27, book vii. 


the banks of the 


of the wars in Gaul, where you may obſerve La- 5 
| bienus deſigning to ſecure his retreat from Sens to 


| cohorts he left in his camp; five more with the hag- M 
gage he ſent up the river; and ordered a parcel "a 


cock-boats to row the ſame way with as much 


noiſe as poſſible, to alarm the Gauls: Who, upon 


d Paris, commanded the Roman knights to fall 5 25 
aVbout four miles down the River, with the hips he  -—- 
brought from Melun, and expect him there: five 1 FEY 


3 


advice of theſe motions, likewiſe divided their for- ” 
ces into three parts; one body they left over-againſt 


the Roman camp; Et parva manu Metioſedum 
verſus miſſa, que tantum progrederetur quantum 


naves proceſſiſſent, &c. And detatching a [ſmall 
Party towards Metioſedum, with orders to advance 
s far as the ſhips were gone before, &c. From 


hence, ſays he, it plainly appears Metioſedum can- 


not be Melun, becauſe the ſhips fell down the 


river four miles lower than ** whereas Melun 
lies up * river, _ 


ro THE READER. 
So great a veneration have I for Monfleur San- 


ſon's character, had he poſitively affirmed this, 


without giving his reaſons, in the Diſſertation up- 


on his map of Cold Gaul, I might have paid an im- 


plicit faith to his ſkill ; for my logick taught me 
o much complaifance to every artiſt in the way of 


| is own profeſſion. But it happens very unfor- 
tunately, the next ſentence” ſhould” confute him; 
Reliquas copias contra Labientitn duxerunt © They 


_ marched with the reft of cheir forces againſt Labie- 


nus; who was actually with the ſhips in perſon, 


before the legions croſſed the river; therefore grant- 
ing what he ſays, either the Gauls three parties 


361. Were dwindled into two, or he has divided Labie- | 


nus and his legions, after Cæſar joined them. 


The ſtreſs of his argument you may perceive 


„ depends upon the word zaves, which Cæſar has 
indifferently made uſe of in both places; "Whereas 


de exprefsly calls the veſſels. that rowed upwards 


 lintres, cock boats. But had Monſieur Satſon 


given himſelf the trouble of looking a little fur- 


ther backward, I am perſuaded he would have 5 


changed his opinion; for Cæſar fays exprefily in 
the chapter before, Mctiofedum is 1 town in the 
country of Sens; and then it is impoſſible Paris 

could lie between that and Sens; for though theſe 
two were once united, yet in Cæſar's time they 


were different ſtates. Beſides, the fame chapter 


tells us, Labienus was then come immediately 


| thicher from Sens; but finding he could not get 


4 68. 188. 
Melodu- 
num. 


over the morals about Paris, returned the ſame 
way he came, and furprized Metioſedum upon 


his march; which plainly demonſtrates that wen 
muſt hie between Paris and Sens. 


Had he only conſidered the K of char . 
ook. Where Cæſar ** after ne "ate | 


TO THE READ ER. 


built the bridge at Metioſedium *, he marched from, 


thence ſecundo flumine, or with the ſtream; towards 
Paris, he could not have been guilcy of this miſtake. 
The very ſame expreſſion is made uſe of in the dis 
rections given the ſhips, ferundo fumine progredi, 
to fall down along with the ſtream; whereas the 


coek- boats were to row adver/o flamine, or againſt 
the current. But no wonder Cæſar ſhould make 

uſe of the word Naves, upon this occaſion, to express 

1 the orders given by the Gauls, who might eaſilx 
miſtake the cock- boats in the dark for more conſi 


XVil. 


| derable veſſels, by the noiſe 2 a com- T 


manded them to make. 
| So much for Monſieur Sanſon's re ad. 
| whom his own contryman D*Ablancourt likewiſe L 
differs; for he tranſlates this place Corbeil, accord- 
ing to Marlianus; which I durſt not, for fear of 
| offending Joſeph Scaliger, who wiſhes thoſe -that 
1 mined Melun he Corbe!il, a return of their ſenſes; 
but this critick was no more burdened with ceremo- 
ny than his father, I might here take notice, 
that Buno's edition of Cluver, places Medivlanum 
about four miles below Paris; which name, in 


my opinion, is much nearer a-kin to the Dauphin's 


| palace at Meudon than Metioſedum: bat I have 
| already conſumed too much of your time about 
|| trifles; ſo we have but a perfect account of the 
© action, the place is not ſo abſolutely material: 
| Beſides, for my part, 1 do not pretend to be a 
| geographer, nor will 1 ever Envy the learned the 


; | Op they maß acquire by that ſtudy. 


For one particular muſt not omit to apolgize, 


becauſe | perceive ſome gentlemen, for whoſe 
5 judgment I have no ſmall deſteem, are diſpleaſed 
at it: I have in ſome places made uſe of the French 


terminations for towns and countries out of Air 8 


Aut the uss. and better Edd. read there Meledunum, as is 
ol ſerved by Davies, Chobe, Ke. and ſo we have altered it in 


ek is Ediüon. 7 


5 daominions 


TO THE READER. 
dominions, were we have no Engliſh, as Baveir 
inſtead of Bavaria, Bur if this be a miſtake, I 


mall freely confeſs, twas a wilful one, for I choſe. 
| Baveir as the ſhorter word; and ſince no body has 
| hitherto naturalized Bavaria, I thought the French 


came nearer our language than the Latin. Our 


news- papers, I know, call it Bavaria, but by the 
fame reaſon they might till write Germania and 
Hollandia : moſt gentlemen that have been abroad, 
fave themſelves the 


expence of ſuch unneceſſary 


fyllables and the borrowing a word from France, 


falls not within the Jaſh of the act for prohibition = l 
of commerce. I could heartily wiſh the following 


| ſheets were ſubject to no greater errors; for I f 


| have not taken notice of others failings, to make 
you fancy I have none myſelf: I am conſcious f 
too many in every kind, which I entirely ſubmit to 


| your mercy, in hopes your good nature will for- 


e 
LIFE OF CASAR. 


"(aw him Ort, the thn of Lanka Juli "TEE 
Aurelia, as he himſelf informed the Romans in the funeral 
oration he made upon his aunt, was decended on the father's 
fide from lülus the fon of Eneas; on the mother's, from 
Ancus Martius. He was born at Rome during the conſu - 


lat of C. Marius, and L. Valerius Flaccus on the twelfth 


of July, A. U. C. 654. of the Julian period 4615, and of 
the world 3851, about ninety- nine years before the birth 
of our Saviour. His genius proved bim worthy the deſcent ; 
for notwithſtanding the difficulties of a narrow fortune, his 
virtue raiſed him to that ſtupendous height, which few : 
have attempted, none arrived at, 
le was contracted, whilſt a boy, to Coſſutia, 2 2 lady 
whoſe family, though far from the meaneſt, was not com- 
| 8 to her riches: What reaſons induced him to put 
her away, and take Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, in 
her „1 do not find: but this action, Suetonius in- 
forms us, encreaſed the hatred Sylla bore him on the ſcore 
ol his affinity to Marius, who married his aunt. At ſixteen 
years of age he loſt his father, and the next conſulate put 
up for the office of Flamen Dialis, or High-prieſt of Jupi- 
ter; whether he obtained it, or no, authors differ; Sueto - 
nius affirms he did; Plutarch fays otherwiſe, whoſe opinion 
is much the more likely of the two; Sylla, having then 


the ſupreme power in his hands, might, 5 leſs trouble, 


have prevented Cæſar's being choſen, . -_ bim out 


of the pontificate, aſter he had once — by the ſuf- 
frages of the people. Tis agreed on al! by, 0 elecxiort 

had like to have * fatal to bim, for his early oo 
| . 5 
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| rouſed the diQator's jealouſy : the preſages he made of his 
are very remarkable: „ You contider not, ſaid he to the 


perſons that were ſuiters for Cæſar's life, and urged the 5 


innocence of his youth, that many Marius's are in that boy.“ 
He therefore was for practiſing the fame ſure, but bloody 
policy with Uhhſſes, who after the taking of Troy, caft the 


young Aſtyanax headlong from a tower. For tyrants are 
never free, even from needleſs apprehenſions; though this, 
it mult be confeſſed, was a 5 well 3 as 


appeared by the future event. 


Thus Cæſar, though laborging under the mmighurtune . 


+. quartan ague, was obliged to hide amongſt the Sabines, 5 


and remove his lodgings every night: yet his utmoſt cau- 
tion could not prevent his falling i in ſometimes with the 
dictator's parties; but Cornelius's good-nature was not 
procf againſt the talents he offered for his ranſom. Such 
was the courſe of Czſar's life, till at length Sylla, yielding ; 
to the repeated inſtances of Mamercus Amilius, Aurelius 
Cotta, and the Veſtal virgins, vouchſafed him a pardon, 
though not without the utmoſt reluCtancy : << Take, faid 
he, the fatal gift you fo earneſtly deſire; but remember 1 


haue foretold you, he will one day prove the ruin of our c 


party.“ So many hard(hips did our hero labour under, f 


and fo great difficulty was there to preſerve his life, whom 
fate had deſtined for head of the Roman empire. and lord : 
of many kings. 


This conceſſion, in a manner 1 Flybe $ylla, : 


Cæſar judged no ſufficient ſecurity for his perſon ; where- 


fore ſo long as the other was in power, he continued at as 


great a diſtance from Rome as poſſible. He ſerved as vo- 
Junteer in Aſia, under Thermus the prætor, who ſent 
him to Bithynia for the fleet; where he contracted a friend- 

_ fhip with king Nicomedes. Returning from thence, he 
behaved himſef fo well at the ſiege of Mytilene, he ob- 
tained a civic crown; nor did he give leſs proofs of his 
courage, when under the command of Servilius Ifauricus in 


Sicily, the time he remained there, which was only ſhort. 


For on advice that Sylla's intereſt declined, he quitted the 
camp; but inſtead of returning to Rome, as his friends 
deſited, took a voyage for Rhodes, where with Cicero he 
7 e, a hearer of Apollonius, Molon's ſon, a great rhe- 


tot ician; deſigning to render himſelf equally famous at the 


bar, and! in the field. In this ſtudy he made no indifferent 
progiets z and we may ea ily conclude from the maſculine 


aud pol te ſtyle of nis Commmertaries, with that adihiruble 
i, e:ch 


OF CAS A&A. N 
ſpeech on Catiline's conſpiracy, recorded by Saluſt, be 


3 might have rivalled Tully, had not more important reaſons 
he changed the lawyer for the ſtateſman, the orator for the 
he NY 2 arts before as incompatible as empire and liberty, 

be: but reconciled in Cæiar. „„ 

dy In his paſſage to Rhodes, he was taken by the pirates 
he "that infeſted thoſe ſeas, who proffered him his liberty for 
1 twenty talents; but thinking that ſum too ſmall, of his 
„% | own accord he added thirty more. Diſpatching meſſen- 
2 gers to raiſe the money, he remained their priſoner forty 


days, till it came, attended only by his phy ſician and two 
_ ſervants, During his ftay amongſt them, as an argument 
of his unconcern, he frequently employed his time in mak- 
ing verſes and orations, obliged them to be bis auditors, and 
it their want of judgment, or ill-nature, gave him not the = 
Praiſes he deſerved, would threaten, in jeſt, to crucify . 
them, which he afterwards performed in earneſt; though 
y + it only paſſed for raillery, and the effect of juvenile 
JJ;r;;rL— ½%⅛ m ͤGUꝶ ., mn; oz 
The firſt proof he gave of his exdellence in ſpeaking, 
was when he accuſed Dollabella of male-adminiſtratiunn 
in Greece; but loſt mote by the enemies he made on that 
coccaſion, than he gained by the applauſe. His ſecond at- 
tempt, indeed, againſt Publius Antonius, for bribery, 
was more ſucceſsful : he engiged in this affair to oblige 
the Giecians, and urzed the matter fo home before M. 
Lucullus, prætor of Macedonia, the defendant was glad 
to appeal to the tribunes at Rome. Here likewiſe 
Cæſar acquired great reputation by his addreſs, fluent ſpeech, 
and eaſy converſe; which did not a little engage the | 
common people in his intereſt : add to this. his magnificent 
treats, which ſo ſtrongly confirmed their affections, their 
votes always bore witnefs for their gratitude. _ 8 
Cæſar all this while lived far greater than his patrimony 
could affoid, contacted many debts, owed 1 300 talents 
before he obtained any publick office; and his enemies, 
who reflected not to how great advantage he beſtowed 
his money, did not deſcry the politician through the pro- 
digal: ſtill in vain they expected when his credit would 
fink, till he had diſcharged the molt honourable employ- 
ments in the ſtate, and effectually gained his point, by ſet- 
tling a character for the moſt geuerous, beſt humoured 
nobichlal u komme. %V%%ꝙ§*. a WR. 
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The firſt trial he made of his intereſt, was when he ſtood 


with C. Popilius for a tribunate of the ſoldiers, and car- 
"ried it. Some time after he was choſen quæſtor, but that 


year had the misfortune to loſe his aunt Julia and wife 


' Cornelia. It had always been the cuſtom to make orations 


on the deceaſe of grave matrons, but never on young 
women: Cæſar, however, took this opportunity to ſhew 


the affection he had for his departed lady; and fo well 


was he beloved the people, they looked upon the 
| Innovation as the effect of his tenderneſs and good-nature, 
But making the harangue in honour of his aunt's memory, 
he produced the images of her huſband Marius, which no 
body ever had the hardineſs to do, ſince the adminiſtration 


came into Sylla's hands, who declared Marius's party ene- 


mies to the ſtate; a politick, bold, and happy attempt; for 
dy this means he revived their drooping hopes, and made 


bimſelf head of that faction. But Cæſar knew the poſture 


of affairs was ſomething changed; therefore thought he 


might ſafely venture to do his uncle that juſtice, which he 


_ afterwards did his enemy; for when the civil wars were 
decided, thinking it ſufficient revenge to have conquered, 
be was fo far for triumphing over the misfortunes of his 
rival. he reſtored thoſe trophies the people had demoliſhed, 
Upon which occaſion Cicero was heard to ſay, Cæſar, 


by ſetting up Pompey's ſtatues, had eſtabliſhed his own.” _ 


a By this time we are to ſuppoſe he had arrived at the 
___ _ twenty-faurth year of his life; for not before that age, ac- ½¼. 
cording to the cuſtom of Rome, was any perſon capable of ß 


diſcharging the office af quæſtor, or treaſurer ; Now there- 


| fore be began to enter upon action. The farther Spain 
was the theatre, where he attended the prætor Fotus, and 
__ acquitted himſelf with ſuccets ; yet beholding the ſtatue of 
Alexander the great in the temple of Hercules at Cadiz 

_ (whither he went by the prætor's command to hold a con- 
vention of the ſtates) he was ſeized with an extraordinary 
_ melancholy, reflecting what an unactive life he had hither- 

to led; whereas that noble Grecian, by his age, had ſub- 
dued many nations. Thus as the deſire of imitating 
Hercules made an Alexander, fo that of following him, 
produced a greater Cæſar, in whom concurred the valoug 
of Alexander, the clemency of Cyrus, and the conduct of 


Fabius Maximus, | | 


Whilſt his head was filled with glorious notions, and an 
aden: deſire of rendering his name immortal, it is re- 


+ 


. | | | „pete 
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OF CASA XXiii 
ported he had a dream which ſhocked him extreamly : he 
fancied he committed inceſt with his mother. The con- 
ſtruction the ſoothſayers made of this was, He ſhould ſub- 
due his mother earth: an interpretation very agreeable to 
the temper of the man. But the oracles and augurs of old 
ſeldom ſent a votary away diſſatisfied, provided he was 
able to pay for the anſwer. Hence the prieſts of Jupiter 
Hlammon perſuaded Philip's ſon he was nearly related to 
the ſkies; and from the fame fountain, no doubt, did 
man of thoſe auſpicious omens riſe, that attended Czfar's 
| arms when he defeated Pompey ; little crafts deſpiſed by 
the wiſer fort, but of ſingular uſe to hoodwink the populace, 
| who never fight ſo zealouſly, as when they fancy religion 
J ẽ 
Alter his return from Spain he married Pompeia, leſs ren- 
owned for virtue than beauty; witneſs her affair with Clo- 
dius : all Cæſar's accompliſhments, which enflaved the 
world, were not ſufficient to fix the roving inclinations of 
a woman: nay, ſo imprudent were her deſires, ſhe muſt 
needs appoint the gallant an interview at her own palace 
when (Cæſar being prætor) ſhe and all the Roman ladies 
were celebrating thoſe ſacred rites to the goddeſs Bona, 
where men were never permitted to be preſent. She hoped 
tze youngſter's beardleſs age would have concealed him: 
. A truſty maid, who was privy to the intrigue, introduced 
the gentleman; but as her evil ſtars would have it, the 
| impatience of a youthful lover made Clodius quit the place 
be had been poſted in; another of her maids accidentally xx, 
met him, and diſcovered by his voice, he had no title to = 
wear petticoats. This immediately put the whole palace 0 
man uproar, the Orgia ended very abruptly ; Clodius was . 
complained of, not only as an adulterer, but a prophaner of 
the holy ceremonies; and Cæſar thought it high time, at 
once to be rid of his wife and the ſcandal] : yet being fum- 2 
moned as a witneſs againſt Clodius, he faid he had nothing 
to alledge againſt him: Why then, anſwered the prole= 5 
cutors, have you diſmiſſed Pompeia? Becauſe, replied he, 
I would not have my wife even ſuſpected . 
Thus Cafar was divorced, Clodius acquitte. 
| Finding his generoſity turned to ſo good account, he 
itil continued to give proofs of it on all occaſions. Being 
elected edile, his magniſicence fo far excelled his collegues, 
that the whole honour redounded only to Cæfar, whilſt Bi- 
dulus ſhared the ſame fate with Pollux, rae other with 


- 
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Caftor, by whoſe.name alone that temple i in the Forum was | 


called, dedicated to both the brother twins. 

Every day encreaſed the affection of the people; and 
Cæſar, relying on their favour, put up for the extraor- 
diary government of Egypt, becauſe the Alexandrians had 
expelled their king. He wanted not ſuffrages; But Ptolemy 


— having formerly been honoured by the ſenate with the 


name of friend, now ſound protection from his allies. 
This was the firſt diſappointment he met with; nor did this 
diſcourage him from ſtanding ſoon after * the ponti- 
ficate, which became void by the death of Metellus. 
Catullus and Ifauricus, both perſons of 
ſenate, were his competitors; the former, dreading the 
boſs of his honour, privately ſent Cæſar a conſiderable offer - 


D 


do deſiſt, for he had not much to apprehend from Ifauricus : 


bdut he gave him to und-rftand, he would himſelf expend 2 
much larger ſum to carry the day. When the time ap- 
pointed tor the election was come, leaving the houſe, he 

told his mother,, ** ſhe ſhould either fee him high-prieſt 
_ __ that day or baniſhed.” Thus probably had he miffed of 
the office, his future hopes had been for ever daſhed : but 
fortune had not a mind to diſoblige the man, for whom 
ſhe had already cut out fo much buſineſs ; therefore de- 
cided the cauſe in his favour, by a vaſt majority of votes. 


When Catiline's conſpiracy broke out, Cæſar was præ- 


tor, The queſtion being put, what ſhould be done with 


Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reſt of their faction; after 


many ſenators had voted for putting them to death, he ſtood 
up and made an oration, wherein having urged the illegality 
of executing perſons of cheir rank before they had been duly 
tried, he adviſed Cicero, then conſul, might confine them 
in ſome of the municipal towns, till Catiline ſhould be de- 
| frated, that the ſenate might have leiſure to deliberate on 
their ſentence. So ſtrong were his arguments, with ſo 


peculiar a grace were they delivered, and fo woncrous an 


effect had they upon the audience, that not only moſt who 
came atter ſubmitted to his opinion, but even ſome that 


had voted before him recanted : *till the ſevere Cato, tranſ- 
ported with zeal] for the commonwealth, made a virulent 
ſpecch, wherein, to diminiſh the credit of Cæſar's reaſons, 


he inlinuated him to be a party to the plot; which effect- 


Aually turned the ſcales. Whether Cæſar was really con- 


| CTTINCc: 


in this affair, or Cato's ſuſpicions were falſe, has 


furnithed the world with matter of diſpute ; Saluft leaves 
| his reputation clear, and truly Cæſar had ſo many enemies 


great intereſt in the 


thoughts of his leaving Rome before they were 

Wherefore, to ſatisfy the moſt importunate, he got Craſj- 
| ſus to be engaged for him, as far as eight hundred and thir= 

ty talents; then purſued his intended journey. Paſſing by a 

ſmall village on the Alps, inhabited | 

| wretches, his friends in jeſt demanded, <* Whether he 
thought the people had any diſputes for offices, or feuds a- 

bout elections there? No, replied Czfar; but I affure 


5 oF nnn 

in the ſenate at that juncture, amongſt which number was 
the conſul himſelf, they would gladly have laid hold of fo 
fair an opportunity to have delivered themſelves from a per- 


| ſon whoſe popularity gave them ſo many fears. Beſides, 


if Cæſar, as Suetonius informs us, declined embarking with 


Lepidus, much more would he have avoided an intimacy 
with ſuch ſhallow plotters as theſe, who admitted ſtrum- 


pets into their councils : on the contrary it appears, they 


I were ſo angry for want of a lawful pretence to diſpatch 


him, that Cicero's guards (by whoſe inſtigation may be 


a eaſily judged) had like to have ſent him to the other world, 


without the formality of a ſentence : but the conſul, it feems, 


thought better of it, covered Cæſar with his gown, and ſo 


5 preſerved his life. 


* Thus finding himſelf as much hated by the nobility, as 
beloved by the common people, his countenancing the tri- 


bune Metellus, when he preferred laws in favour of the 
latter, may be the more eaſily excuſed. Upon this, how- 


ever, the ſenate deprived him of his prætorſhip, but reſtor- 


ed it again, and returned him thanks, when they found he 


3 — declined doing himſelf juſtice by that force the peo- - 


E ple proffered. 


_ His prætorſhip ended, which gave him aig avail 5 


| than any office he ever diſcharged before or after, Cæſar 
was Choſen governor of the farther Spain. His creditors, 


who were very numerous, grew mighty uneaſy at the Fx 


by a few miſerable 


| you ſincerely, I would rather be the firſt amongſt theſe, 


than the ſecond man at Rome.” They tell you likewiſe, | 


as a farther inſtance of his ambition, he uſed frequently to 


repeat two verſes of Euripides, he thus inverted: 


| Nam fi vielandum off jus, regnandi gratia 
: Jiolandum eft 3 allis rebus pietatem colas. E | 


Of reaſon, empire'muſt the failing quit; 


If violation of the laws admit: 5 


In other things to piety ſubmit. 


Vet 
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reduced Portugal 
_—_ and. carried his arms as far that way as 
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Yet even dhe ſage Platarch agrees, Cæſar would have been 


_ contended with an equal, Pompey would not 


Arriuing in Spain, he ſoon raiſed a conſiderable army, 
and Gallicia; then puſhing his ſucc 


2 would permit. Thus he proved himſelf an able 


55 general; nor had the world leſs reaſon to think him a wiſe 
 civikmagilkrate, from. the wholeſome laws he * 


peace, and quiet government of the province. This ſuc- 


cCeſs, when the year . expired, entitled him to a . 5 


dot Sen with his pretenſions to the 0 


$ management hindered his obtaining both, be wiſely 


£29 the former, entered Rome as 4 private perſon, and [5 


with Bibulus was Choſen conſul. 


This was the ſecond time Bibulus had the micfortune of T 


being joined in publick office with Cæſar, who as far eclipſ- 


him now, as when formerly edile ; For whereas Cæſar - 


only relied on the people's — before, now he had in- 


ratiated himſelf with the two, moſt conſiderable perſons in 
me, by reconciling Pompey and Craſſus, whilſt each of 


them courted him to be of his party. By this action he did 


not only gain both their friendſhips, but was adored by all 
men, except Cato, for a peace- -maker, whoſe perpetual 


jealouſies foreſaw fatal events from that triumvirate, though 


_ without any apparent reaſons: Which, Plutarch obſerves, 


then acquired him the title of a ſullen buſy man, though 


afterwards of a wiſe and unfortunate counſellor : for his 


Sie was exactly the ſame. with that propheteſs 8, who al- 


ways {poke truth, but wag never believed. And indeed his 


opinion was more the effect of ſoreſight than of any juſt 
gtound ; for fo long as that alliance continued, Rome en- 

Ba her. imaginary freedom; for in reality ſhe had never 
| en 


free ſince the days of Marius. But to a people that had 
always been governed by two, the name of a fingle magi- 
ſtrate, or king, was a dreadful ſound, 2 magick word ſuf= 
ficient at any time to conjure up civil diſcord, and act the 


moſt ſolemu murders under the ſpecious name of aſſertin a 
liberty. And this was. the ſatal word which af.erwards colt 


| Cziar his liſe. : 
Thus having, ks * daughter ls to Pompey, _ 


F being ſupported bath by him and Craſſus, Cæſar was equal 1 
to either of them: and had not the lattei's untimely death 
in Parthia, left the other two ſole diſputants for the ſu- 


. N power, thole Wars, which coi Rune 0 much of 


her - - © 


king; and all he 
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App + 


only one life between ambition and a crown, the object ap- 


pears fo near and fo lovely, few are able to withſtand the 
tem 
give a looſe to their deſires. Thus in all probability, 
_ Cromwell had not been inftrumental in cutting off tbe 
Royal Martyr's head, had not the Jord Thomas Fairfax, 
| reflecting on the cauſe his miſtaken zeal embarked him in, 
uiid down his command, a ſecond error, more fatal than 
the former; for this put it out of his power to preſerve the 
= =S do afterwards, was little more than 
to fend his wiſhes for the reſtoration of the royal line. 
Thus Cafar having by the intereſt of Craſſus and Pom- 
pey, notwithftanding Bibulus ſed them, paſſed fuch 
_ edicts, as made him more popular than before, and dif= 
charged the office of conſul much to his own ſatisfaction, 
obtained the Government of Illyricum, and both the pro 
| _ vinces of Gaul; where Plutarch informs us, in nine years 
time he took five hundred towns by ſtorm, conquered three: 
hundred ſtates, engaged three millions of men at ſeveral 
times, killed one third, and took another. But for a far- 
ther account of his glorious exploits in that country, of bis 
Actions in Italy, Spain, Greece, Alexandria, Aſia, and - 
Alfrick, I refer you to the following memoirs ; having only 
thus far deduced his life, in the nature of a ſhort appendix 
ds this verſion. Let it ſuffice therefore to acquaint you,, 
ſo long as Craſſus and Czfar's daughter Julia lived, — 5 
pey and he were in perfect friendſhip with each other: the 
greateſt men at Rome made their court to him, Pompey, 
Craſſus, Appius, the prætor of Sardinia, and Nepos, 
|  proconſul of Spain, at once attended him at Lucca, where 
one hundred and twenty lictors, and aboye two hundred 
| ſenators, were preſent. In ſhort the management of affairs 
at Rome was wholly decided by theſe three powerful men. 
But when Craſſus died, Cæſar and Pompey fell out; fo the 
F > we Tg — 
Hou much induſtry, conduct, and courage, how much 
_ mercy he ſhewed to his enemies, and how well he was be- 
loved by his own ſoldiers, let every page in the following 
hiſtory witneſs for him. Even Cato himſelf, had not 
dieſpair carried him out of the world, might have ſurvived 
the loſs of Utica, When Cæſar heard of it, he ſaid. 0 
Cato! how much dol envy thee thy death, ſince thou haſt 


ptation ; but in deſpite of laws, human and divine, 


„ 4-4 wi 
*. — e 2 


r n 


3 „ir 
ſons lived to taſte of his mercy ; Caſſius and Brutus, who 


afterwards killed him, were received into favour; and no- 


r in vain. 
Thus giddy with the wondrous height fortune had raiſed 
him to, he returned to Rome, after the defeat of young 


Cneius Pompey ; here he was allowed five ſeveral triumphs, 
for Egypt, Pontus, Africk, Gaul and Spain. Being de- 
_ Clared perpetual dictator, he rewarded thoſe who had well 


deſerved from his friendſhip, and promoted. ſome of. his 


enemies. But the people enjoying peace, and having 
leiſure to reflect how laviſh they had been, were for re-af- 
ſuming their mighty grant. This could not be done with- 
out an aſſaſſination; but inſtruments were quickly found, 


and the ungrateful Brutus, partly prompted by ambition, 
partly by old prophecies trumped up to ſerve that particular 


turn, and the vanity of imitating his anceſtor, that expelled 
the Tarquins, became leader of this faction. Vet the con- 
fuſion Rome was in after the bloody deed committed, is a 
ſhrewd argument, revenge had a greater ſhare in the action 


| than any other deſign. But divine juſtice did not long 


permit ſuch an inhuman murder to go unrevenged, for all 
the aſſaſſins came to an untimely end; Caffius killed him- | 
ſelf with the fame dagger that wounded Cæſar, and Brutus's 1 


ill genius overtook him at Philippi. 


T be ſenate houſe was the place where this tragedy was 


_ -ated; many were the accomplices, when Czfar, having | 
received three and twenty wounds, expired. If ever man 


was predeſtined to die by a certain time, he ſurely was; ; 
« for divers portentous tokens warned him to beware the fatal 
day; nay, he had actually a liſt of the conſpirators names, 


with an account of their deſign, given him as he was walk- 


ing to the place, from whence he never returned alive: but 
fortune in all ages has made the cataſtrophe of heroes very 
remarkable; having promoted Czfar to the greateft honours 
man ever obtained, ſhe ſhewed him her lateſt friendſhip in 


granting him his deſire of a ſudden death, before ſhe recal- 


led her [uncertain favours. / ' Thus fell the great Julius 


Cæſar on the fifteenth of march, in the fifty-ixth year of : 


his age, having only ſurvived his rival four, and founded * 


. the Roman empire in his own blood; for after his deceaſe 


the common- wealth became an abſolute monarchy, the 


Conſtant fate of ill governed republicks. He had only the 
ſingle failing of ambition to prove him mortal; yet aſſum- 


ing ſupreme authority, was no more than what the ſafety 


of his perſon required, for otherwiſe it would have fallen 


o 
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into Pompey's hands, and then the conſequence” muſt have 

have proved fatal to Cæſar: but the greateſt uſe he made 
of power was to pardon thoſe that offended him. Many 

| were the honours decreed his memory, and his name was 
the ne of eleven OY * 1 5 
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WAR IN GA Ui. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 


Gaul 1 A by FR Swiss; 3 are 
wWorſted by Ca ſar in two battles : his war with 
 Arioviſtus - . the Germans driven out t of Gaul. 


CHAP. * 


Gen is divided | into three oats. oY inhabited by Gaul PIR 


people of different language, laws, and cuſtoms, the Belge, en. Bur chi- 


Agquitains, and Celtæ, as they call themſelves, but we the,” 


Gauls. The laſt of theſe are divided from the 333 Caan. 85 


tains by the river Garonne; and by the Maern and Seine 
from the Belgæ, the moſt warlike people of the three, as 
they are che greateſt ſtrangers to the politeneſs of the pro- 

vince, hold little commerce wich merchants who import 
fuch commodities as miniſter to luxury, and are fituated 
next the Germans beyond the Rhine, with whom they are 
—= at war. For which reaſon, the Swiſs likewife 


are more hardy than the Gauls, becauſe they and their RE 


German neighbours are in a continued ſtate of hottility, 
each of them tri, ving to cheraach un the other's domi- 
mins. I he territoti⸗ of the Gaul commencing at the 

| | | I „ s river 


Wan iN rirer Rhoſne, are bounded by the Garonne, the ocean, 
GAUL. and the Belgæ, and inclining northward, extend through 
1 —— Franehecomte and the Swiſs to the Rhine. Belgia, which 
"i lies north-eaſt, adjoining to the farther confines +of 

1 Gaul, reaches as far as the lower Rhine; and Aquitania 

or Gaſe ony, ipreading between the Garonne and Pyrenees, 

15 bounds north-welt upon the Spaniſh ocean. i 

Org:torix 2. During the conſulate of M. Meſſala and M. Piſo, 
berſna es Orgetorix, the moſt conſiderable man among the Swiſs, 
| ſhes ng © as well for birth as riches, being prompted by ambition, | 

Dank... engaged the nobility in his intereſt, and perſuaded the 

people to quit the country in an entire body; by aſſuring 

them, that they, who ſo far exceeded all other nations in 
valour, might without much difficulty make themſclves 
f maſters of Gaul; which they were the more eaſily in- 
duced to, by the cloſenehs of their own dominions, di- 
vided on one ſide by the Rhine, a broad and deep river, 
kr om the Germans; on another by the inacceſſible moun- 
tains of St. Claud from Franchecumte; and on the third 
by the lake of Geneva and the river Rhoſne from cur 


U 
ö . e Bit 


of enlarging their territories, or invading their neigh- 
bours; nor was it a little irkſome to a numerous and war- 
lie people, to fee themſelves confined within ſuch narrow = 
limits, as thoſe of a country extending but 240 miles in 
length, and 180 in breadth. | 
> Theſe circumſtances, fo luckily concurring with the | 


unanimouſly refolved to prepare for the expedition; where» 
upon they bought up confiderable numbers of waggons and 
bcalts for carriage, tilled their ground, that they might 
have plenty of corn in their journey, and made a peace 
with all their nc $90urs : two years time they thought _ 
ſuſñcient to copie their preparations, and obliged them- 
ſelves, by a ary, 0 veg 1 their . the third. 


CHAP. i. 


T Er management of this f important defign was com- 
mitted to the tole conduct of Orpetorix, whom they 
fn the ie deputes their embaſſador to the n eee ſtates. He 
perſuaded Cailicus, the ſon of Catamantalides of Franche- 
comte, here be had reigned . years, and been 
honoured by the tenate an ad people of Rome with the 
name of friend, ta take upon him the ——— of 
that Rate, waich bis father EY ng ed ; the lame 

Res advicg | 


province. Being thus encloſed, they wanted opportunities 


authority of Orgetorix, had that effect, that the people 5 
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bd 


advice he gave to the brother of Divitiacus, Dumnoriz of WAR 1N 
Autun, a man of the beit intereſt in that province, ty GAUL. 
whom he married his daughter; he demonſtrated how toons 
_ ealily they might compals their deſign 3 and promiſed, fo 


ſoon as he had conquered Gaul with his Swiſs, whoſe ſub - 


| jection he was already aſſured of, to ſettle each of them in 
a kingdom there by the aſſiſtance of his forces; where- _ 
upon they entered into a league, promiſing themſelves the 
entire polſeſſion of Gaul, by the mutual athſtance a three 
ſuch potent nations. Ds 


4. The Swiſs having notice of this . view of 


Otrgetorix, according to their uſual cuſtum, arreſted 


him, that he might be brought to a trial; and had ſentence 


been paſſed upon him; he muſt have been burnt alive: but 
he took care by the day appointed to have all his relations, 
freinds, clients, and debtors, to the number of 10,000 | 
men, ready to reſcue him from the hands of juſtice ; 
- which ſo incenſed the people, that they agreed the ma- 
giſtrates ſhould raiſe the power of the country, and exe- 
cute the laws by force; but before they could do it, or- Gm, 
getorix was found dead, not without rong ſuſpicion of avoid jvde- 
1 — violent hands on himſelf. 


he Swiſs, continuing their reſolution, notwirhſtand- 


1 1 death, purſued their intended journey; and to tale 
away all hopes of return, before they ſet forward, put 
fire to their twelve cities, four hundred villages, ſeveral 
private houſes, and conſumed all the corn, except what 
each man was allowed to carry out of the country, which N 
was proviſion only for three months. 5 
The people of Baſil, Stulingen, and Lauſane b th 
” to follow their neighbours examples, and ſet fire to 


their houſes, intending to ſhare the ſame fortune, car- 


6. They had only two ways to go out of their country, 


one through Franchecomte, between the mountain Jura 


and the river Rhoſne, which was fo very narrow and diffi - 


cult, that in ſome places a cart could hardly paſs ; where 
3 ere might eaſily have been ſtopped by an in- 


conſiderable force, poſted on the top of the impending 


mountains; the other lay through our province, which 
was much the eafier and ſhorter cut; for the river 
| Rhoſne, which runs between the Swi and Savoyards, a 
people lately conquered by the Romans, was fordable in 


ſeveral places; beſides. the bridge at Geneva {inch is 


ing along with them the Boi, who, having paſſed the 5 
Rhine, had taken the * of Bavier, and ſeated them- ES 
8 ſelves there. 


— 6 S U Book I, 
van 14 the fartheſt town the Savoyards have on that fide) was 
Gavr, theirs; and they doubted not but their neighbours, who 
—— [emed to ſubmit with reluctance to the Roman yoke, 
- would readily grant them the _ of paſſing through 
their country ; which if denied, m could obtain by 
torce: wherefore having prepared al things for their 
journey, they apointed the eight and twentieth day of 
March, in the conſulate of L. Piſo and A. Gabinius, A 


for their general rendezvous. on the banks of the | river 
| Rhoſne, | 


CHAP uu. 


cut takes 5 "1 "ogy as Czſar had notice of n geſign to 

rot lor =” through his government, he immediately left Rome, 

. took poſt tor the” further Gaul; and being arrived at 
SGeneva, ordered the bridge to be cut down, and raiſed a 
conſiderable r of freſh forces in all parts of the 


| The Swiſs province, for he had but one legion there. The Swiſs 


= being informed of his arrival, ſent Numeius and Vero- 


"a evels his doctius with ſome other noblemen of the firlt rank, 


198 ee their embaſſadors, to deſire he would permit them to = 
_ peaceably through his province, for they had no other 
way to proſecute their journey: but Cælar remembering 
how the conſul L. Catlius loſt his life, how his army 

was put to tne rout, and his ſoldiers forced to paſs under 

dhe yoke, held it not conſiſtent with the honour of the 
empire to grant their requeſt; not did he think it poſ- 

ſible for ſo barbarous a people to paſs through the coun- 
try without committing ſome outrages. However, to 
gain further time 'till his new levies were completed, he 
told the embafladors he would conſider of their demand, 
and it they returned on the thirteenth of Ayn tollowing, 5 
they ſnuuld have his anſwer. = 15 

8. In the mean time Cæſar, with the veteran legion, 
and tae new levies that came in from all parts of the Pro- 

vince, caſt up an intrenchment, raiſed a wall ſixteen 

| foot high, and nineteen miles in length, from the Lake of 
Geneva, where the Rhoſne flows into it. to the banks over 

againſt the Mountains of Jura, which divide the people of 
Franchecomte from the Swits, and built little forts all 
along the work in the moſt commodidus places, to pre- 
vent their paſſage in caſe they ſhould attempt it by _ 
ttorm. At the day appointed, when the deputies re- 
turned for their aufwer, he poſitively denied their re- 

„ee. quell, ſaying, * He knew no precedent of the like nature 
„„ amongſt che Ro mans iich could juitify his conduct; 
. l and 
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and therefore, ſhould they endeavour to force their way, WAR IN 
he was ah to oppoſe them. GAUL. 


C H A P. IV. . 


M EK TING o — a denial, ſome endcd=They enita- | 
. to ford the river where it was ſhalloweſt, whilſt our — get 
others attempted to make a bridge of boats, on which ya — 5 3 
they worked with great application 1 in the night, and ſome- - point- 
times by day; but being warmiy received by the ſoldiers es. 
on the other fide, and repulſed with darts from the forti- 
fications, finding their deſign impracicabſe, oy at laſt 1 5 
deſiſted. | | 
© They had now no 1 way leſt but that rough 
Franchecomte, which was ſo narrow they could not pas 
without leave of the inhabitants, which they could not ob- 
tain; wherefore they ſent ambaiſiors to Dumnerix of | 
Autun, to beg his interceſſion in their behalf. Dum- _ 
norix, whoſe engaging carriage and gencroſity had gairied = 
him the affection of the Franchccomtois, was incſinable 
enough to ſerve the Swiſs, having married irom that 
country the daughter of Orgetroix; beſides, intend-- 
ing to make himſelf abſolute, he was glad of an opgor- 
tunity to oblige ſo potent a people, who might hereafter de 
ſerviceable to him in his deligns : he undertook the bufi- 
neſs, and ſucceeded to ſatistaction, for the F ranchecomtois Du poi 
agreed to let the Swiſs paſs through their country, upon 151 
| delivery of mutual hoſtages, theſe "foo their pcaceable be- — Rave.” 
havicur, and the other not to interrupt their paſſage. b ongh 
10. Cæſar hearing the Swiſs deſigned to march through ant. 
Franchecomte and the territories of Autun to the confines OO 
of Xantonge, not far from Tholouſe, which is ſituated in 
the Roman province, foreſayy what would be the con- 
ſequence, if lo troubleſome neighbours, mortal enemies 
to the people of Rome, once puliciied themſelves of fo 
open ard plentitul a country. Wherefore committing the 
charge of his new works to his lieutenant I'. Labienus, 
he made the beſt of his way to Italy, where he raited two 
legions, and drew three more out of their winter quarters 
about Aquileia ; with which forces he repaſſed the Alps. 
In his way to the further Gaul, the inhabitants of Taran- 
taiſe, of the valley of Morienne and Ambrun, poſſeſied 
 themlelves of the paſſes, deſigning to oppoſe his march; 
| but having often repulſed them, he arrived fic at Oce * 
in the extremes of the Ciſalpine province, next at Vc con- 
tium, at the entrance into the T ranfalpine province, aid. 


8 3 55 


6 T 


WAR 1N in ſeven days from his firſt ſetting out: from thence he 
GAUL. Carried his army through Savoy to Foreſt, the next neigh- 
boo to the Roman province on the other fide the 
: Rhoſne. | 
The Swiſs 11. In the mean time the Swiſs, keving paſſed the 

lay waſtethe ſtreights of Franchecomte, and entered the province of 
3 | Auton, began to ravage the country, which obliged the 
oats | 

| poop who were not in a capacity to reſiſt them, to ſend 

to Cæſar for aſſiſtance, alledging they had never merited 


ſo ill from Rome, that ſhe ſhould ſuffer their fields to be 


| burnt, their chilicen to be made captives, and their towns 


taken, even in the view of her army: at the ſame time - 


arrived meliengers from the people of Charolais, allies 


and friends to thoſz of Autun, to complain, that their 


country was laid waite, and that they were ſcarce able to 

defend their tovens againſt the Swils ; and thoſe of Dau- 

phine Lkevwiſc, who delt on the other fide of the Rhoſne, 

fled to Cfar for protection, aſſuring him that all their 

cities were laid even with the ground; which moved his 
compaſſion ſo much, that he relolved not to wait for the 
enemy itil his * were ruined, and the Swils nn 

- ar Dee 2 

EE - © The waters of ihe 1 river Sin which waſh the 
confines of Franchecomte and Autun, flow into the 
Rhoſue fo very flowly, that 'tis difficult to diftinguiſh 

which way they glide. This river the Swits were croffing 

on a bridge of boats, when Cæſar, upon his ſpies bring 

ing him intelligence that all their forces, except a fourth 

| part, had c:olled the river, about midnight left his camp, 
far fails and fell upon the remainder with three legions, whilſt they 
upon the Were unprepared and encumbered with their baggage, 
Swits when put a great number of them to the ſword, and routed 
- mM gig the reſt, wha fled tor ſhelter to to the neighbouring wocds. 

- the river. The Swiſs. were civided into four cantons, and the de- 

feated were the natives of Zutich, who alone, leaving 

their country, in the memory of our fathers, flew L. 
Caſñus the conſul, and made his army pas under the 

yoke: fo whether it Were by chance, or the Kerker pro- 

vidence vi heaven, that very canton which rmerly gave 


the Romans 0 fata! ol ftroke, was the firſt that felt the 


weiglit of venge: 9 nor did Cæſar leſs 8515 his 
Pitvgir than the DU. Blick revenge in this victory, or L Piſo, "Op 
_ erand{ather to L Pio, whoſe. daughter he bad married, 


fell in the battle fought with thoſe of Zur! ich, ou _ = 


alot? 113 lite. Hos: 17 2 | | 
C PE A P. 
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CH A . 
1. AFTER this defeat Cæſar thiew a bridge croſs 


the Soane, that he might purſue the reſt of the enemy; 
who underſtanding he had crofled the river in one day, 


which they could hardly do in twenty, were fo ſurpriſed _ 
and daunted at his approach, that they immediately ſent he $wirs 
embaſſadors to his camp. Their ſpeaker was Divicus, Cnd embaſ- 


commander in chief at. the battle where Caſſius was 
ſlain; who being introduced to Cæſar, ſpoke to this 


effect: That if the Romans concluded a peace with Thc 
the Swils, they would ſubmit to march to any place which ſrecch. 
_  Cfar ſhould think fit to aſſign them; but if he intend- 


ed to carry on the war, he would do well to remember the 


overthrow which the people of Rome formerly received 


from their valour, and not be puffed up with ſucceſs, . 


for having ſurpriſed a ſmall party, whilſt the reft of the 


army could not come to their afiftance : for their parts, 


# they had learnt from their anceſtors to contend by force, 
baut ſcorned deceit; and therefore it imported the Romans 
to beware, leſt the place where they pitched their camp 


ſhould obtain, to their infinite ſorrow, a memorable name - 


from the deſt ruction of their army.” 


14. To this Cæſar anſwered, «© That he had lefs ear: an- 


thoſe actions the embaſſadors mentioned were ſtill freſh 
in his memory; that he had the more reaſon to reſent 
them as they were committed againſt the Romans with- 


reaſon to heſitate concerning the ſteps he ſhould take, as _ 


|” ets leaſt provocation, who, if they had been conſcious 


of giving any, might eaſily have been prepared to de- 


fend themſelves ; but ſecure in their innocence, they 


- knew not how to harbour any apprehenſions of danger. 
That if he could perſuade himſelf to forget former in- 


juries, freth inſolences would revive them, their attempt- 


ing to force a paſſage through his proviuce, and their 
_ ſacking Autun, Charolais, and Dauphine: That they boaſted 
with ſuch arrogance of their victory, and prided them- 
ſelves: in their tafety, only tended to their ruin; for the 
Gods ſometimes permit mankind to glory in impunity for 
a while, that vengeance, being leſs expected, may fall 
the heavier: however if they would deliver hoſtages for 
the performance of what they propoſed, if. they would 
make the provinces of Autun and Davphine, with their 
allies, reſtitution for the damage they had done them, he 
was contented there ſhould be a peace.” But Divicus 

Ms POET LINN + eee replied, 
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war Ix replied, © Twas not the cuſtom of the Swiſs to deliver 
GAUL. koltages, but receive them; and fo departed. 


15. The next day they decamped, and fo did Ceſar, 
ſending: all his horſe before (which he had levied in the 
Province and the country of Autun, to the number of 


400d) to obſerve the enemy's motions, who following too 
_ cloſe, fell in with their rear, and being obliged to engage 


at a diſadvantage, a few of them were killed. The Swils, 
encouraged by their ſucceſs in this rencounter, where they 
had. maintaided their ground with five hundred horſe 
againſt ſo eonſiderable a number, preſumed ſometimes 


to fally from their rear, and {irmiſhs with our van-guard; 
but Cætar reſtraĩned his men from fighting, being con- 
rented; for the preſent, to prevent the enemy 's plundering 
the country, and ſo continued his march fifteen days fuc> 
55 ceſlively, keeping his van-guard — within ive: « or 
| 5 miles of the enemy . | 


c 1 A Ph: vi. . 
* ban in . mean time — he mts of 


oY au for the ſupplies of corn which they had promiſed; 
for Gaul lying northward in a very cold climate, their 
corn was not ripe, and their paitures ſcarce afiorded forage 
| enough for the horſes ; nor could. the Romans receive 
any more proviſions by the way of the Soane, for the 


enemy, whoſe motions they conſtantly purſued, had 


miarched directly from that river. The Autunois ſtil! 
putting Cœſar off from time to time, on pretence the 
corn was coming, 'till the day for deliveriug out prov "Mþ 
lions to the army was jult arrived, he ordered Divitia- 


cus and Liſcus, the chief magiſtrates (whom they ſtyle 


— \ erzobret, and create. vearly, with power of life and 


death) with the reſt of the noblemen of that country, for 


he had many of them in his camp, to attend him: theſe 


he ſeverely reprimanded, for diſappointing him of their 


contributions at ſo important a conjunctute, whilſt the 
enemy was ſo near, when there was no corn in the 


country, nur any to be procured for money; adding, he 


had reaſon to tike it very ill that they ſhould defert | him, = 
when, at their” requeſt, de engages in that war for their N 


defence. 
17. Whereupon Ene, moved by Cæſar- s ſpeech, 


tprech; he inge nuouſly declared what he had fo long kept ſecret, 


a ee hat there were ſome private perſons of greater au- 


Pam Nor- Xx. 


e — the people t tan a kh who bore the title 


of 
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of magiſlrates; that theſe had ſeditiouſly diſſuaded them wan ix 
from bringing in their corn, infinuating, that ſince they Aut. 
could not obtain the empire of Gaul themſelves, it was — 


| better to be ſubject to the Gauls than the Romans; for, 
they might depend upon it, fo ſoon as the Romans had 
ſubdued the Swiſs, they and their neighbours would be 


| bereft of their liberty: that from theſe the enemy received 


conſtant intelligence of all that paſſed in the camp; and 
that he endangered the loſs of his life by ſpeaking fo 
freely, which was the reaſon he had not informed him of 


it ſooner, for the perſons he meant were grown too big to 


de reſtrained by the laws.” 


1838. Cæſar perceived by Liſcus's ſpeech, that Dum 
norix, Divitiacus's brother, was pointed at; but think- 


ing it improper to hold further difcourſe- about an affair 5 
of that nature in publick, he immediately dimiſſed the 


council, and retaining only Liscus, aſked hin ſeveral quef- 


tions about the matter, which he anſwered with an 


| honeſt freedom; and enquiring further, he found it con- 7 


: _ firmed from other hands, That Dumnorix was a man of Dunmori x 5 . 
ſpirit and enterprize, a mighty favourite of the com- aracfter. 


mon people, becauſe of his liberality ; that he had for 
many years farmed the publick taxes of Autun at an 
under-rate, no man daring to interfere with his intereſt; 
by which means he had confiderably enriched his private 


patrimony, found the means to be liberal, and was fo rich, 


that he conſtantly maintained a great number of horſe- : 
men, who waited on him wherever he went: that he was 
not only powerful at home, but had a conſiderable intereſt 


abroad amongſt the neighbouring ſtates, for he had mar- 
tied his mother to the richeſt nobleman in Berry, had 


taken a wife for himſelf from amongſt the Swiſs, and 
matched his ſiſter by the mother's fide, with the reſt of his 
| kindred, into other countries: that for the ſake of affinity 
he was a well- wiſher to the Swiſs, and hated the Romans, 

eſpecially Cæſar, beeauſe by their arrival in Gaul his 


authority was eclipſed, and his brother reſtored to his an- 


cient dignity : that he hoped to obtain the ſovereignty by 
the aſſiſfance of the Swiſs, in caſe the Romans ſhould be ; 
defeated ; whereas their ſucceſs made him deſpair not on!” 
oſ a crown, but of keeping the authority he had left.” 


And Cæſar was further informed, „ That when his 


cavalry was routed, Dumnorix and his party were the 

firſt that fled, for to his charge were committed the horſe 

Which the people of Autun had ſent to S _— 
whoſe 


4 
1 
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w 0 .CASARY Kt 
WAR IN Whoſe bad example ſtruck a terror into the reſt of the 


Au. ſoldiers.” 
— 19. Theſe ſuſpicions were backed bs certain ets; 


for Dumnorix was accuſed by the magiſtrates, for having 


procured the Swiſs a paſſage through. Franchecomte, on 


_ delivery of mutual hoſtages between them and the people 
ol that country, without the privity or conſent either of 


Cæſar or thoſe of his own nation; wherefore he thought 


de had ſufficient reaſon enher to puniſh him himſelf, or 
cauſe him to be: tried according to the laws of his own 
country; which he had immediately done but for his 
brother Divitiacus's ſake, a man of ſingular loyalty, 
temperance, and juſtice, who had given conſtant proofs 


his affection to Cæſar and the people of Rome; 1 
for which reaſon, before he made any farther progreſs, 


he ſent for. Divitiacus, and making uſe of no other. 
Interpreter but C. Valerius Proeillus, a prince of Gaul, 
his particular acquaintance, in whom he repoſed great 
confidence, acquainted him what he had heard of his 
brother, at the general council of the Gauls, and what 


private confirmation he had of the matter afterwards, 


Cefiring that he would either cauſe him to be tried accor- 3 


ding to the laws of Autun, or not take it ill, if he him- by 
ſelf ſhould inflict that punithment on his crime which he 5 


3 


Sen 40 8 Divitiacus 3 Cafar, wich 935 
- 2 by tears in his „. intreated him that he would not 
i bastel bis Wer his brother ſeverely; for though he knew him to be 


bruther. guilty of all that was laid to his charge, and had more 


reaſon to be afflicted at it than any man, becauſe he had 

employ d that fortune which he was indebted to him for, 
in 7ruining his credit both at home and abroad, yet he 

could not banifh natural affeQion : beſides, the people, 
knowing what a favourite he was with Cæſar, would 
attribüte Dumnorix's ruin to his advice; which Would 
make him be deteſted throughout the whole province.” 
Cæſar ſeeing Divitiacus in fo great concern, took him by | 

the hand, and ordered him to ery up his tears, for he had 
ſo partict ular an eſteem for him, that for his ſake he would 


„ SLA forgive the injury his brother had dane the-commonwealth, _ 
| | and the affront he himſelf had received. Then ſending 
et 252 for Numnorix, he reprimanded him in the preſence of his 


brother, telling him what crimes he could charge him with _ 
from his own knowledge, and what complaints his country- 
men bug ad made againſt him, Which, ſor once, at the re- 


que 
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_ queſt of Divitiacus, he pardoned; but bid him Wees an * 
how he behaved himſelt for the future, for he had ſuch ſpies Gauit. 
upon him as would take notice of his carriage, and = 1 gat 


he converfed with. 

21. The fame day having intelligence that the enemy 
| had lodged themſelves under a hill, about eight miles diſtant 

| from his camp, Cæſar ſent out a party to take a view 

of the alias " which they reported to be very eaſy; 

Labienus a= 


| whereupon he detached his lieutenant T. 


bout midnight with two legions and able guides, order- 
ing him to gain the top of the hill; and he himſelf about 
three hours after, ſending the cavalry before, followed the 

ſame way with the reſt of the army. P. Cauſidius, an 


experienced ſoldier, who had ſerved firſt under L. Sylla, 


and aſterwards under M. Craſſus, was detached n 
ſmall party to diſcover the poſture of the enemy. . _ 
22, By break of day Cauſidius was arrived within 2 
mile and a half of the enemy's eamp, when Labienus had 
actually poſted himſelf on the top of the hill, unknown to 

the enemy, who neither dreamt of his nor Caufidius's 


= approach (as we were informed afterwards by the pri- 


Hh ſoners.) Cauſidius however came riding back with full Cauldiu's 


ſpeed, to acquaint Cæſar, that the enemy were _—; 
of the place which he ordered Labienus to poſſeſa, as 
plainly diſcovered by the Swiſs colours; whereupon — . 


FF retiring to the next hill, drew his army up in order of 
battle: Labienus in the mean time having gained the riſing 


15 ground, waited for our army, in purſuance of the orders 


E given him not to engage the enemy till he ſaw our forces 
near their camp, that the attack might be made on all fides 
at once. But afterward, when the day was far ſpent, 


Czfar was informed by his ſpies, that our foldiers were in 
poſſeſſion of the hill, that the enemy had decamped, and 


82535 that Cauſidius's fear made him report what he never ſaw; 
lo he followed the enemy at the uſual diſtance the reſt of 


that day, and — within three miles of them 1 

night. 

c H A p. vn. 4 
7 23 THE next day Cæſar being within cighteen 5 


| miles of Autun, the capital of that-province, and obliged 


to deliver out proviſions to the army within two days af- ] 
ter, deſiſted from attending the enemy's motions, and 


| marched direQly to the city; which the Swiss having no- 


tice of from ſome deſerters in L. Emilius's m4 - whether 
they imagined the Romans retreated for fear ey + 
a TE ls 7 


12 C. J. CASAR's Bon l. 
wax IN they did not engage them the day before, whilſt they 
GAUL. had the advantage of the ground) or whether they hoped 


2 cut off all convoys of proviſion, altering their reſolution, 
| immediately faced about, and attacked our army in the rer. 


i The Swi 24. Upon this Cæſar ſent the horſe to cover the foot, 


| mer2c% the and drew up his forces on the next hill: his four veteran 
Roman rear. Jepjons he iſpoſed into three lines; on the ſummit of the 
: . hill he ranged the two legions of new levies lately arrived 
from the hither Gaul, with the reſt of his auxiliary troops, 
 Rtretching out his wings ſo as to cover the whole front of 
the mountain; and diſpoſed the carriages, which were 
. .___ © Committed to the charge of the battalions on the top of 
tze mount, into a particular place by themſelves: the 
—_ Swiſs did the like by their baggage, and having repulſed 
the Roman cavalry with a numerous ſquadron, caſt them. 
1 e and attacked our —— wt 


CHAP. vm. 


e 25. w HE REUPON Cafar,. to take away - 1 
_ ringed in or- hopes of a retreat, Cauſed all the led-horſes to be ſent 


5 apr ut away, ſetting. the firſt example by his own; then, en- 


couraging his men, began the charge; the Romans cait- 


= ing their pila from the riſing ground, ſoon broke the | 
ere 5 e and 2 with * in —— 


CHAP. I. 


THE svis, in the mean time, were 3 incum. 


i by their targets being pierced through and pinned 1 


together by the pila, the iron of which, hanging bent, 
they could neither draw them out, nor make ule of their 
left arms to defend themſelves; wherefore, after long fa- 
tigue, many of them flung away their targets, and choſe 
to fight unarmed, till fainting with Joſs of blood, they 
degan to give way, and retreated to a riſing ground "about 
2 mile diſtant from the place where the fight commenced. 


Our legions purſued them to the hill, intending to force 5 


them from their poſt, but 15,000 Boii and Stulingens, the 
tear and reſerve of the army, attacked the Romans in 

the flank, and began to incloſe them as they were in pur- 
uit of the enemy, which the Swiſs, who had retired to 

the hill, perceiving, renewed the fight; whereupon part 

a the Roman wy was 6 obliged to face abit, © 3d whilſt 

| | wa 
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two legions engaged the Swiſs, the third maintained their wan IN 


nd againft the Boii and Stulingens. 


26. That battle was hot and dubious for a while, ill — 


the enemy, no longer able to ſuſtain the furious charge of 
the Roman legions, one part of them reticed again to the 
top of the hill, whilſt the reſt cetreated to their baggage ; 
for during the whole battle, which continued. from one 
o' clock ll the. en no man 5 * * of his 
enemy. | 


CHAP. 1. 


| THE enemy maintained the fight very obſlinately at The vis 
their carriages till the night was far ſpent, and, making etre, 
uſe of their carts for a fortification, gauled our forces = 


with their javelins from the riſing ground, and with their 
pikes and halberds through the 4 of their wagzons; 

but after a warm diſpute, our ſoldiers took their baggage, 

and forced their camp, where a ſon and daughter of 


57 Orgetorix were taken priſoners. About an hundred 


and thirty thouſand of the enemy made their eſcape, 


e marching day and night without intermiſſion, ar- 
trived the fourth day at the confines of Langres; for the 


Romans being much wounded and fatigued, and three 


Ft days being ſpent 1 in burying: the 2 chere was no pur- 15 
ſuit. 


But Cæſar "SY care to acquaint the i af ; Pr 
gres, that if they offered to afit the Swiſs with any kind 
of proviſions, he ſhould eſteem them his enemies, and treat 


them as ſuch within three days, for by that time he de- 
„ — ro be there with all his forces. h 5 


CHAP. . 


27. T H E Swiſs being thus oduces to the utmoſt ex- They ſends 


tremity, for want of all kind of proviſion, ſent embaſſa- 


dors to Cæſar, who, meeting him on the road, pro- peace. 


| ſtrated themſelves at his feet, and with tears in their eyes, 
implored peace: he commanded them to wait where they 
were, without advancing any farther. So ſoon as he was 
arrived, he enjoined them to deliver hoſtages. for their 
behaviour, to ſurrender their n and return the 
ſerters. I 

Whilſt they \ were preparing to * theſe articles in exe- 
cution, about ſix thoufand of the canton of Urbigenus, 


eether 8 they ſhould be cxccuted when they had 


1 


= 
| | 
; : 
1 
1 


. A 
war IN given up their arms, or in hopes of eſcaping, ſinee ſo ſmall 


GAUL. | 
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a number could hardly be miſſed out of fo great a multi- 


tude, or at leaſt that their countrymen would conceal 


their flight, in the beginning of the night left the Swiſs 
| camp, making the belt of their way to the river Rhine 


and Germany. 


28. But Cæſar being be what road they had 


taken, commanded their companions to fetch them back 


again, unleſs they deſigned to ve accounted parties in their 


crime; and upon their return he uſed them as enemies: 
burt all the reſt, after delivery of their arms, hoſtages, and 
deſerters, he veceived to mercy, commanding the Swiſs, 0 


- Stulingens, and people of Lauſane, to return again to 


their own country; and becauſe every thing was deſo= 
| lated there, he ordered the Savoyards to furniſh them with 
what corn they had occaſion for, and that themſelves 
ſhould rebuild the cities they had burnt; a neceſſary pre: 
gauaution, leſt the Germans beyond the Rhine ſhould be 
tempted by the richneſs of the foil, to invade their coun- 


try, and make themſelves neighbours to the Roman terri- 
| tories in Gaul and Savoy. But the Boii were permitted 


The Swiſh 


to dwell within the confines of Autun, at the interceſſion 
of that people, who knew them to be a warlike nation, 
and who not only granted them lands, but admitted them : 


to the rights and privileges of natives. ; 
29. In the enemy's camp was found a Greek nit, con- 


+ taining on exact account of the age and ſex of all that 
had left their country, how many were able to bear arms, 
how many boys, how many old men and women, each in 


24̃ ſeparatè roll by themſelves ; by which it appeared the 


hole number of the Swifs amounted to 236,000, of the 


Stulingens to 36,0c9, of the people of Lauſane to 14,000, 


of Bafil to 23,000, and of the Boii to 32,000, be- 


ing in the whole 368,000, whereof 92,000 bore arms; 
and a review being made, by Cæſar's command, cf 


_ thoſe that returned te their country, the number amount- 5 


ed to e 
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6% T CH E war wich the Swiſs being thus 1 con- 


cluded, all the ſtates and princes of Gaul ſent deputies to 


congratulate Ceſar en his ſucceſs, being ſenſible that it 


was not only a ſatisfactory revenge for H—_— injuries he 


had received, but that it had obtained a peace no leſs ad- 


vantagecue to Gaul than their On empire, ſince the Swiſs | 


"Li. Es eee had 
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had left their country, where they wanted nothing neceſ. WAR 18 
 fary for the ſupport of life, that they might poſſeſs them- Gaul. 
ſelves of ſome plentiful part of the continent, and thence — 
| have an opportunity of making the other ſtates of Gaul 


BEE ys tributaries. 


| 0 by the common conſent of them, to lay before him. Hav- : 
turned to Cæſar, and demanded a private audience, that *f-mbly of 


they might impart to him ſomething which concerned their of Gan, 


= — into the laſt degree of miſery and afniction.“ 


. conſiderable ſway through the greateſt part of Gaul, were 


demand their reſticution, nor to apply to the Romans for 


| They likewiſe deſired that Cæſar would permit them, 
at a certain day prefixed, to ſummon a general aſſembly 
of all the ſtates, having matters of the higheſt importance 


ing obtained their defire, and the Day appointed being 
come, they all obliged themſelves by oath, not to reveal 

the cauſe of their meeting to any pei ſons but ſuch as ſhould 

be deputed by the general vote of the whole diet. 
535 aſſembly breaking up, the ſame deputies re- — 


common ſafety. Being admitted, caſting themſelves with 

tears at his feet, I hey were not more urgent that he 
_— grant their petition, than that he would not divulge 

it: for ſhould any part of it tranſpire, they would de 


' Divitiacus, who carried the addreſs, acquainted him, Their al- 
„That Gaul was divided into two potent factions, one _ = 
headed by the Autunois, the other by thoſe of Auvergne. 
After long contention for ſuperiority, at laſt the people of 
Auverne and Franchecomte begging aſſiſtance of the 
Germans, received about 15,000 of their troops into pay, 

| who paſled the Rhine at their deſire, and having taſted the 
plenty of the ſoil, and civility of the Gauls, invited more 
of their countrymen over, till they were increaſed to the 
number of 120.000. With theſe the Autunois had more 
than once diſputed, to their infinite damage, having lolt 

their cavalry, nobility, and ſenate; by which misfortunes 
they were ſo reduced, that they, wha in former days, by 
their own intereſt and the favour of the Romans, bore a 


no forced to deliver the perſons of beſt quality in their 
country, as hoſtages for their peaceable behaviour, to thoſe 
of Franchecomte, to oblige themſelves by oath never to 


aid, or any way attempt a deliverance from this ſubjection. 

_ Himſelf was the only man of the whole province, who 
could never be perſuaded either to take the oath, or deliver 
up his children for hoſtages, and for that reaſon had been 
obliged to abandon his cuuntry, and implore the aſũſtance of 
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of the Roman ſenate. Yet the conquerors were in a 
worſe condition than the conquered, for Ariovis- 
tus, king of the Germans, had ſeated himſelf in their 


country, and already poſſeſſed a full third of the choiceſt 


land in Gaul; and not content with that, had now com- 


manded the Franchecomtois to deliver up the other third, 


to be diſtributed amongſt 24, oco natives of Conſtance, 
arrived ſome few months before ; wherefore, if ſpeedy re- 
medies were not applied, all the Germans would in a few 


years croſs the Rhine, and drive the Gauls out of their 


country, allured by the richnels of their ſoil, and manner of 


of living, which far exceiled that of Germany. 


That their king Arioviſtus was ſo clevated with 


his ſucceſs at the battle of Magftat, that he bebaved him- 


felf with unheard of infolence and tyrannny, demanding the 


children of the nobility for hoſtages, whom he uſed very 


barbarouſly, if the Gauls did not readily ſubmit to what- 
ever he commanded them; and, in fine, that he was a 
man of a moſt paffionate and inhuman temper, whoſe 


= yoke they could no longer endure ; therefore, unleſs 


| Catar and the Romans would affift them, they 
neceſſity be obliged, after the example of the Swiſs, 


of 
=; 


mans, and ſeek their fortune in another land; but ſhould 


' their deſign come to the knowledge of Arioviſtus, he 
Would infallibly revenge himſelf ſeverely on the hoſtages in 
his cuſtody : yet, they hoped, if Cæſar would pleaſe to 
 Interpoſe in the matter, his credit, the fame of his army, 

the reputation acquired by his late victory, and the name 
of the Romans, might prevent the Germans tranſporting 
any more colonies into Gaul, and defend them from the 


tyranny of Arioviſtus. 


29 


32. Diwitiacus having ended his ſpeech, ca 


obferved that all who were preſent, except the Fran- 
checomtois, with weeping eyes beſought his aſſiſtance; 


but theſe only fixcd their eyes upon the ground, with 


mourniul countenances, which made him enquire the 
reaſon of it; they continuing ſilent in the ſame polture, 
made him no anſwer: which he wondered at extremely; 


„till Divitiacus of Autun informed him, „That the 


people of Franchecomte were infinitely more wretched 


than their neighbours, for they neither durit. defire aſ- 


| filtance, nor even whiſper their grievances, ſtanding as 


much in awe of Ariovilius's cruelty when abſent as 


preſent ; for whereas the reſt might hope to eſcape by for- 


laking 


1 lay aſide their fears, promiſing them he would 
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ſaking their country, theſe having admitted the tyrant into WAR IN 
the heart of their province, having delivered the keys of GAUL. 
all their cities into his hands, were obliged to ſubmit t.. 
whatever hardſhips he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon them.” | 


3 AP. XII. 
5 33. AFTER Cæſar had heard their complaints, he Cr pro- 


miſes to aſ—- 
thei i PIR 6 them. 
make their caſe his particular concern. He had reaſon to 5 


hope, he ſaid, from the favours he had conferred on Ario- 


viſtus, that he ſhould prevail- on him to deſiſt from any 


farther injuries. After this he diſmiſſed the council. Many | 


were the inducements which moved Cæſar to undertake 


their cauſe: firſt, he ſaw the Autunois, who had often been 


El | honoured by the ſenate of Rome with the titles of bre- 


| thren, couſins, and allies, enſlaved Dy the Germans, and 


bbliged to deliver hoſtages to Arioviſtus, at a time when 
the Roman empire was in a flouriſhing condition, a cir- 
cumſtance which he thought derogatory to the honour of 


it: ſecondly, he foreſaw it would be of dangerous con- 
| ſequence to the Romans, if the Germans, tranſporting 


1 themſelves by degrees croſs the Rhine, ſhould make them- 


| ſelves maſters of the whole continent of Gaul; for he did 


not ſuppoſe ſo fierce and barbarous a people would be con- 


tent with that only, but, as the Cimbri and Teutons had 
done formerly, would force their way through the Pro- 
vince, and thence make irruptions — eſpecially fince 
PFranchecomte was only divided from the Roman territories 
by the river Rhoſne. Beſides, Arioviſtus was grown 
too haughty and arrogant to be borne, | 
24. To obviate theſe evils, he thought proper to ſend Czfar ns 
embaſſadors to him, deſiring he would appoint a place of» *mvo-ge 
interview. that they might treat of ſome public affairs of g., 


equal importance to them bon. 


34. TO this embaſſage Arioviſtus replied, „That His anſwer, | 
if he had any buſineſs with Cæſar, he would have waited _ 
on him; and if Cæſar had any with Arioviſtus, he 
might give himſelf the ſame trouble: for his part he would 
not venture his perſon in the Roman dominions without 
an army, nor did he deſign to put himſelf to the trouble and 
expence of railing one for 2 purpoſe. And he wondered 


extremely 


to Ariovi- 
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WAR IN extremely that Cæſar or the Romans ſhould concern 
GAUL. themſelves with thoſe parts of Gaul, which the right of 
LAs conqueſt had made his inheritance.” 


1 35. Upon receipt of this anſwer, Cæſar ſent a ſecond 


embalſize, embaſſage to acquaint him, “ That ſince he had fo ill re- 


Cetar's de- turned the honour done him by the people of Rome (who, 
wands. during his conſulate, had vouchſafed him the title of king 
and ally) as to refuſe a parley for the publick good, he had 
ſent him his demands; which were, firſt, that he ſhould 

permit no more troops to be tranſported from Germany 

into Gaul. Secondly, that he ſhould return the hoſtages 
received from the people of Autun, that he ſhould permit, 

the Franchecomtois to do the like, and ceaſe all further 

acts of injuttice or hoſtility againſt them and their allies; 

on theſe conditions, Cæſar would engage, in behalf of 

the Romans, that they ſhould receive him into favour, and 


maintain a perpetual friendſhip with him: but, if he would | 


not comply with the terms propoſed, Czfar was obliged, 
| by a decree of the ſenate made during the conſulſhip of 
MM. Meſſala and M. Pifo, to revenge the injuries done 


1 to the people of Autun; for by that decree it was en 


acted, that all governors of the Province fhould, for the 


future, as far as might be conſiſtent with the intereſt of te ; 


| commonwealth, endeavour to defend their friends and 


Ae; > BF which Arioviſtus made anſwer, © That, = 


reply, according to the law of arms, the conqueror had a right of 
5 governing thoſe he had ſubdued, as he thought fit; the Ro- 
1 mans did the fame, and if he had not preſumed to preſcribe 
= | them rules of government, he knew not why they ſhould 
=_ interfere with his: That the Autunois had undergone the 
deciſion of war, and by the law of arms were become his 
tributaries: That the Romans had done him injuſtice, 
_ -fince by their arrival his tribute had been ill paid: That 
de would not return their hoſtages, nor yet ſhould he make 
war upon the Autunois or their allies, provided they ob- 
ſerved their agreement, and paid their tribute yearly ; but 
1 in default of it, they ſhould find the friendſhip of the Ro- 
1 mamans ſtand them in little ſtead. And as for Czfar, he 
=_ would have him take notice, ſince he deſigned to efpouſe 
their quarrel, no man ever yet contended with Ariovi- 
ſtus, but to his own deſtruction ; therefore, let him begin 
| +... AS ſoon as he plealcd, the Germans were ready to receive 
him, and would let him fee what it was to diſpute * 
5 ee b c 2 | 8 5 warllke 
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warlike nation, who had not for fourteen years lain under WAR 1 
| ys other canopy than that of heaven.” GAUL. 


CHAP. xv. AY 


J. AT the ſame time Cæſar received this anſwer, 
embaſſadors arrived from Autun and Treves ; the firſt to 
complain, that the new colony from Conſtance had en- 
| tered their country witn fire and ſwords and that they could 
not purchaſe their peace from Arioviſtus by delivery of 
huoſtages; the other, to acquaint him, that an hundred can- 
tons of the Suabians were arrived at the river Rhine, in or- 
der to paſs into Gaul, under the command of two bro- 
thers, Naſua and Cimber, Cæſar was much con- 
_ cerned at this news, and thinking i it the wiſeſt way to en- 
gage Arioviſtus before the Suabians had joined him, he 
provided his army with corn, and followed the Germans 
with all expedition. | © 
23858. After three days dk he had r that 
| Arioviſtus was gone about three days before to invelt 
Beſanſton, the capital of Franchecomte. | 
| Befancon was well ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions, bene | 
and fo conveniently ſituated, that he who commanded it ſeriben. 
might prolong the war at pleaſure ; for it was encompaſſed —_ 
buy the river Doux, except about ſix hundred foot of land, | 
which nature had fortified witn a very ſteep moun- 
tain, the baſis of which on both ſides was waſhed by the ri- 
ver. This mountain was ſurrounded by a wall, which 
forming a citadel, joined it to the town. Cæſar 
marched with the utmoſt diligence to the City, and threw = 
a ſtrong gariſon into it. : 
39. Here taking up his quarters for a few days, while he 
laid in freſh proviſions, the ſoldiers were informed by the 
natives and merchants of the country, that the Germans 
were men of prodigious ſtature, invincible courage, and 
extraordinary knowledge in the art of war, which the 
| Gauls had often experienced to their ſorrow ; for when- 
ever they engaged them, they could ſcarce withſtand the 
very lightning of their eyes, and the terror of their counte- | 
nances. The whole army were ſtrangely frighted at this re- The Roman | 
port, but eſpecially the tribunes, the chief officers, and ſuch 22 zh - 
raw ſoldiers as had followed Cæſar from Rome to make ge ne 
a campaign out of a compliment. "Theſe were the firſt Germans 
that began to deplore their danger, and ſome of them, pre- fave and 
tending - Extraordinary 2 deſired he would be pleaſcd Atta 
2 to 


. 0 
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WAR I to give them their diſcharge ; even thoſe whom ſhame re- 
GAUL-. ſtrained, betrayed their fear by their countenances, ſome- 
by their tears, aud retiring to their tents, bewailed 


their deſtiny alone, whilſt others did the like with their 
comrades ; nay, fo far did theſe terrible apprehenſions pre- 


vail, that wills were ſeen ſigning throughout the army. The 


5 cowardice of theſe mn by degrees began to infect the ve- 
teran ſoldiers, the centurions, and horſe-commanders, and 
they who ſcorned to diſcover their apprehenſions, declared . 


they were not afraid of the enemy, but of the narrow paſſes 


and thick woods which lay between our camp and Ario- 
viſtus; whillt others pretended to deſpair of the poſſibi- 


e lity of receiving proviſions; and ſome had even the af- 


ſiutance to tell Cæſar, whenever he ſhould command the 


| ſoldiers to their arms and march, they would certainly 


B 


ey his orders. 
c H A P. xvl. 


40. Cefar, "ain. & D a _ conflerantion, | 


council of called a council of war, to which he ſummoned even the 


war; his 


| 1 


centurions of the loweſt rank; and ſo ſoon as the aſſembly 


was met, having firſt ſeverely reprimanded them, for 
prteſuming to enquire or conjecture whither, and upon 
what expedition they were going, he told them, that Ari- 
oviſtus, during his conſulate, earneſtly courted the 
friendſhip. of the Roman people, and he knew no reaſon 

any man had to ſuſpect that he ſhould, in fo ſhort a time, 
have forgot his duty ; as for his particular, he was perſuad- 
ed, that if Arioviſtus did but know what reafonable 


propolals he deſigned to offer him, he would not refuſe his 


| friendſhip and the favour of the common wealth: but 
ſuppoling he ſhould be ſo much his own enemy as to make 
war upon the Romans, what occaſion had they to be afraid 


of him ? what reaſon had they to ſuſpect their own virtue, 


or their general's diligence ? for, ſhould it come to a bat- 


tle, the enemy they were to engage with, had twice been 
tried before, firſt, in the memory of their fathers, when 
the Teutons and Cimbri were defeated by C. Marius, in 


which battle the army obtained as much honour as their 


general: and ſince that, in Italy, during the rebellion of | 


the ſlaves, who had the advantage of being ſkilled in the 
Roman diſciptine; from whence might be inferred what 
noble actions reſolution could accompliſh ; for that ve 

enemy they were 11 of whilſt unarmed, they after- 


' wards | 
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| wards ſubdued when fluſhed with victory. In fine, that war iN 
theſe Germans were the ſame the Swiſs had worſted in Gaur. 
ſeveral rencounters, as well in Germany as Swiſſerland, — 


and yet the Swiſs were not able to maintain their ground | 


againſt the Romans. 
Baut if any man drew concluſions from the defeat of the 
Gauls, upon farther enquiry he might be ſatisfied, that theſe 
for many months beſieged Arioviſtus in his camp, 
pitched in a ſenny country; but at length deſpairing ot a 
general battle, and being wearied with a tedious war, diſ-- 
perſed themſelves; upon which Arioviſtus laying hold 
of the opportunity, ſubdued them more by policy than 
courage: but he would find himſelf in a great error, if he 
expected to enſnare the Romans, as he had a barbarous and 
 unſkilful people. As for thoſe who pretended the cauſe of 
their fear was the difficulty of being ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, and the danger of the paſſes ; they betrayed extra- 
ordinary inſolence, in aſſuming the liberty to direct their 
general, as if he himſelf was ignorant of his duty; but 


1 they might lay aſide their apprenenſions: for he had taken 
care Lorrain and Franchecomte ſhould furniſh them with 


what they wanted; beſides, the corn was almoſt ripe in all 
the fields they were to paſs through; and as for the ayes 
5 themſelves ſhould quickly be judges of their error. 
Nor did the report, that the ſoldiers wouuld refuſe to 
march, diſturb him in the leaſt, for, he was ſatisfied, no 
army ever lighted their general's commands, but on ac- 


count of his ill ſucceſs, or notorious avarice ; neither of 
_ which imputations could be charged on him, witneſs his 


conſtant integrity, and his late victory over the Swiſs: 


|  wherefore he was reſolved immediately to execute that, 


which he once deſigned to have deferred to a longer time; 
for the next morning early he would decamp, and try whe- 
ther ſhame and duty would not prevail over their cowardife : 
that he would make the tenth legion his life-guard, whoſe 
_ readineſs he did not doubt of; and, if no body elſe would 


follow bim, with them alone he would go in ſearch of the 
enemy.“ For Cæſar had a particular eſteem for this 


legion, in whoſe courage he placed a ſingular confidence. 

41. This ſpeech wrought ſo wonderful an alteration on cr begins 
the minds of the whole army, that every man ſeemed briſk, his march, 
and defirous of an engagement: nor did the tenth le- 
gion forget to return him thanks, by their tribunes, for 
the good opinion he had of them, aſſuring him how in- 

; duſtrious ey would be to deſerve it: the reſt following 
| c 3 ey their 
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upon Czfar, having learned from Divitiacus (in whom he 
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their example, by their tribunes and centurions took care 
to inform him, that they never doubted or pretended to 


torm a judgment of the ſucceſs of that expedition; for 


they always ſubmitted thoſe things to his wiſdom : where- 


confided more than in any of the Gauls) that, taking a 


circuit of forty miles, he might lead his army through an 
open campaign country, according to his former — 


1 oF" in the * began his march. 


CHAP. XVII. 


42. T H E fevemch day after his 3 Gown Behin- Ly 


con, he had intelligence that Arioviſtus was about four 


and twenty miles off; who being informed of Czfar's 


arrival, ſent ambaſſadors to let him know, ſince fortune 


had brought them ſo near, provided it might be done 
without danger, he was willing to accept of an interview. 
Cefar readily complied with the offer, hoping Ario- 
viſtus was at laſt returned to himſelf, ſince he now de- 
fired that of his own accord which he refuſed before; and 
that, conſidering the propoſals he deſigned to make him, 
he would at length reflect on the many favours be had re- 
ceived fiom Cæſar and the people of Rome, and no 


come attended only by their cavalry, to avoid ſurprize, for 


longer ſo obſtinately oppoſe an accommodation. 


The fifth day was appointed for the interview, nd in 
the mean time there paſſed ſeveral meſſages between them. 
Arioviſtus defired Cæſar would bring no infantry 


along wich him to the treaty, and that each of them ſhould 


otherwiſe he would not agree to a meeting. Cæſar be- 
ing unwilling the interview ſhould be put off, and at the 
ſame time not daring to confide in the French cavairy, diſ- 
mounted the Gauls, and gave their horſes to his faithful 
_ tenth legion, that he might have a guard, if occaſion were, 


on which he could rely: whereupon one of the ſoldiers of 


that legion wittily faid, «That Cæſar had been better 
than bis word, for he 'only promiſed they ſhould be his 
foot guard, but now he had made them his cavalry.” 


8 The inter- 
view be- 


twer t, Cæſar 
and Alo 


Daus. 


43. In the midſt of a ſpacious and open plain, between x; 
the two armies, was a riling ground, where, according to 
agreement, the interview was held : the Jegion which 


Cxtar had put on horſeback, he poſted two hundred 


| Paces ſhort of the mount, the like did Arioviſtus by 


His n deliring they might diſcourſe on horſeback, 


each | 


* 
t Es 8 * 
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each bringing only ten perſons to the conference. So wan it 


ſoon as they met, Czfar began to remind him of ©* the Gauvt, 


favours and advantages he had foi merly received from him 
and the ſenate of Rome, who had given him the title of Caf, 


king and friend, ſending him at the {ame time cou ſiderable 
preſents; honours the Romans conferred but on few, and 
upon thoſe for ſignal deſert, which had notwithſtanding 
been beſtowed on him by the ſole favour of Czfar, and 
fle alſo laid before him the an- 


bounty of the ſenate.” 
cient and juſt alliance which had been fo ſacred between 


the Romans and the people of Autun, and the frequent and 


| Honourable decrees which had been made by the ſenate in 


their favour; that they had from all antiquity held the 
_  principalty of Gaul, even before their alliance with 
Rome; and it was not uſual with the Romans to ſutfer 
the authority of their friends to be diminiſhed ; but on 
the contrary to endeavour the increale of it. To fee them 
loſe thoſe native privileges of honour, which they brought _ 
with them as a dowry to the Roman friend{hip, was too 
injurious to be borne. In fine, he demanded the fame - 


conditions which he had formerly offered him by his em- 


baſſadors; that he ſhould never make war on the Autunois 

nor their allies ; that he ſhould return the hoſtages, and 

if he could not oblige ſome of his Germans to repaſs the 
ſhould not permit any more to cone 


; | Rhine, at leaſt he 
into Gault” 


. | ” 44. Arjoviſtus | made little anſwer to Czſar's de- Arioviſtus 's 
mands, but enlarged much on his own virtues ; ſaying, ek. 
„That he had not croſſed the Rhine of his own accord, 
bdut on the invitation of the Gauls ; nor deſerted his coun- 
try and relations, but in hopes of a conſiderable reward for 

his trouble: That the natives had voluntarily allotted him a 


portion of land, delivered hoſtages, and that tribute was 


his due by the right of conqueſt Nor did he make war up- 
on the Gauls before they had given the firſt occaſion, 


whoſe confederate force he defeated in one ſingle battle; 


and if they deſired a ſecond trial, he was ready to engage 
them again; but if they expected peace, it was unrealon- 
able they ſhould refuſe the payment of that tribute which 
they had ſo long willingly ſubmitted to: That he expected 
the friendſhip of the Romans would have proved both ho- 
nourable and advantageous to him, for which reaſon he 
courted it: but if he muſt purchaſe it at fo dear a rate as 
the loſs of his tribute, he ſhould as reavily renounce as he 


Accepted it. 


rr 
to _ 
meg 
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war is That as he had not tranſported ſo many 93 into 
GAU. Gaul with a deſign to ſubdue the country, but only for his 


1 protection (ſor he came thither at their requeſt) ſo 


neither had he engaged in any war with the natives, but in 
his own defence: that he was ſeated in Gaul before the 
Romans came thither ; nor had they ever marched their ar- 


mies beyond the bounds of their province before that time, 
and he did not underſtand what they meant by invading 
his territories 3 for he had as good a title to that part of 


Gaul as the Romahs had to their province, who ought not 


do encroach upon his dominions any more than he on theirs, 
As for the pretence that the Autunois were by the ſenate 


decreed the allies of Rome, he would have Cæſar know, : 


he was not fo barbarous and ignorant of the affairs of the 


world, as not to remark that during the laſt war with _ 
the Savoyards, the Autunois aſſiſted the Romans, who in 


return helped them againſt the Franchecomtois ; and he 
had too ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect that, under the pre - 
tence of an alliance with theſe, the Romans maintained an 


army in Gaul with a deſign to ruin him; therefore if 
they did not immediately quit his dominions, he ſhould no 


longer eſteem them his friends, but his enemies: that he 
was well aſſured by letters from Rome, if he had the good 
fortune to kill Cæſar, he ſhould do ſeveral noblemen 
there a very acceptable piece of ſervice, which they would 
think themſelves infinitely obliged to him for: however, if 


he would depart without diſturbing his peaceable poſſeſſion, LT 


due Q would not only gratefully reward him for it, but be 


Ceſar s re- 


>. 


obliged, at his own proper hazard and expence, to under- 


take any war which Cæſar ſhould deſire.“ | 
45. Cæſar on the other hand, & urged ſeveral reaſons | 


why he could not defiſt from * former reſolution; firſt, 


has own honour; next, the cuſtom of the republic, which 
never deſerted her well deſerving allies : Nor could he be 


perſuaded that Arioviſtus had a better title to Gaul 


than the Romans; for Fabius Maximus fairly con- 
quered the people of Auvergne and Roüerge, whom he 


might have reduced into a province, and made tributaries 


| The Ger- 


mans trea- 
cllcry. 


to the empire, if he had not thought proper to pardon 
them: If antiquity is to be our guide, the Gauls owe ſub - 


niiflion to the Romans; if we follow the judgment of the 
ſenate, they enjoy their liberties by the indulgence of the : 
Romans.“ 


46. During this dibute, Cæſar was b that 


Ariauiſtus 8 Cavalry came nearer the mount, and had 


YL Eo allauled 
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aſſaulted our men with a volley of ſtones and darts; yan ry 
whereupon he immediately broke off the treaty, and re- GAU. 


tiring to his party, commanded them not to return the 


_ enemy's treachery ; for, though he might ſafely have en- 


gaged them with that ſelect legion, he waved it, becauſe the 


Germans ſhould not pretend he had drawn them into an 


ambuſh on pretence of a treaty, contrary to his oath and 
agreement. So ſoon as the common ſoldiers were in- 


formed how inſolently Arioviſtus had behaved himſelf 


at the interview; how he had commanded the Romans to 
be gone out of Gaul; how his cavalry had aſſaulted the 


tenth legion, and that thereupon the treaty broke off, rage 
and contempt inſpired every man with a greater deſire to 


=: Ü „ 2 Ee 
47. About two days after, Arioviſtus ſent deputies 


1 my : ; Arioviſtns 
again to Cæſar to defire a ſecond interview, that they nfo. 


might finiſh their imperfect treaty ; or if he did not ap- cond inter- 
prove of that, to ſend plenipotentiaries to conclude ſuch en which 


1 agreement as they ſhould think fit to conſent to: but 


æſar de- 


Ceæ far was not inclinable to grant a ſecond meeting, _ 


| _ cauſe the Germans had not obſerved their agreement the 


time before; nor did he think it convenient to expoſe the 
| perſons of any of his followers to the infidelity of fo in- 
humane and barbarous a people: wherefore he ſent M. 
Voalerius Procillus (the fon of C. Valerius Cabu- 
rius, whom C. Valerius Flaccus had made a freeman 


| ef Rome) a polite and honourable youth, whom he pitched 


upon for his extraordinary integrity, and expertneſs in the 
language of the Gauls, which Arioviſtus had learned by 


| livingfo long amongſt them, thinking him a perſon againſt 


whom the Germans could take no exception; and joined 
M. Metius, who was particularly well acquainted with 


Alrioviſtus, in commiſſion with him, giving them or- 


ders to hear propoſals the Germans would offer, and 
then make their report to Cæſar: but fo ſoon as Ari- 
oviſtus ſaw them arrived at his camp, in the preſence of 


his army, he demanded their buſineſs, whether they came 


thither as ſpies? and, before they could anſwer him, com- 
manded them to be clapt in irons. „„ 


marching by our army, he encamped about two miles be- 
vyond us; deſigning to cut of our convoys from Autun 


far drew his army out of their trenches, in order to give the 
853 | | enemy 


A rioviſtus 4 


puts the Ro- 
man ple m- h 
porentlarics 
. | ir irons, | 
48. The ſame day he decamped, and lodged himſelt : 
under a hill, about fix miles from Cæſar: the day after 


and Franchecomte : five days ſueceſſively, after this, Cæ- 


25 


camps. 
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wax ix enemy battle, which Arioviſtus declined, keeping within 


GAUL, his camp; ; but we had frequent ſkirmiſhes with parties of 
the enemy's horſe. 
The Ger- This was a method of fighting, in which the Germans 
— * were very expert: they had bo horſe, and as many foot, 
TB choſen out of the whole army by the horſe, for their extra- 
ordinary ſtrength and activity, each horſeman had one for 
his guard; theſe perpetually attended them in the battle, 
and affiſted them in time of neceſſity, for if a horſeman 
vas not a ſuſſicient match for his enemy, it he was wounded 
or unhorſed, one of theſe immediately came in to his relief; 
and if there was occaſion either for a quick purſuit or re- 
treat, continual exerciſe had made them ſo nimble, that, 
| EY by the — they could run as fwift ; as the horſes. | | 
c H A P. XVIII. | 
chr stwo 49 n perceiving that Atioviltus gin 3 within * - 
camp, not daring to give him battle, leſt the Germans 


| ſhould intercept his convoys from Franchecomte, he choſe l 


55 xa convenient place for a new camp, about 600 paces "—_ 
BEE — that of the enemy; and marching thither in three 


ttalions, he commanded two of them to defend the reſt, 


_ whilſt they intrenched themſelves. Arioviſtus ſent 60600 
_  footandal all 
_ commanded the two battalions, according to his former or- 
ders, to oppoſe the enemy, and the third to go forward with 


his cavalry to interrupt this deſign; but Czſar 


= their works; which being completed, he leſt two legions . 


there, with part of the auxiliary forces, and retired A 


the other four to the larger camp. 


50. Agreeably to the deſign he had fremed, the next 


day Czfar drawing his whole army out of both their 
camps, offered the enemy battle, and perceiving they did 
not ſtir out of their trenches, about noon returned again : 
but at length Arioviſtus ſent a detachment to attack : 


the lefler camp; whereupon there began a hot diſpute on 


both ſides, which continued till ſun-ſet, when Arioviſtus, 
after many wounds given and received, ſounded a retreat. 
 Czfar, enquiring of the priſoners why the Germans decli- F 
ned fighting, was informed, that, according to the cuſtom 
of their country, the women were always to decide by lot 
and augury the proper times for giving battle, and that they 
declared the Germans ſhould not be — if * en- 
| gaged before the new * 
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CHAP. XIX. 


8 The next day after, Cæſar, leaving ſuffcient par- WAR IN 
ties to ſecure his camps, ranged all his auxiliary troops to GAUL. 
make a ſhew before the leſſer camp, becauſe the number. 
of his legionary ſoldiers was very inconſiderable in reſpe&t 
of the enemy; and, diſpoling theſe into three lines, 
marched directly towards Arioviſtus's camp; whereupon 
the Germans being compelled, at laſt drew out their forces, 
ranging each different canton at an equal diſtance, in the 
' ſame order of battle; viz. thoſe of Conftance, Maihern, 
_ Straſburg, Worms, Spires, Franconia, and Suabia; and 
then ſurrounded the army with their carriages, to take 
away all hopes of ſecurity by flight. In theſe they placed 
their women, who weeping and tearing their hair, beſought 
their huſbands as they went to the battle. to fight like men 


of courage, to FRY 7 them from * into * _w 5 85 


of the Romans. 6 


CHAP. "Xx. 


32 c ESA R m awd each legion a Sgt The armies | 
- and a queſtor, who might be witneſſes of every man's be- ente 


bhauviour, began the fight himſelf at the head of the right 
wing, becauſe he perceived the enemy to be weakeſt in that 
part. As ſoon as the ſign of battle was given, our foldiers _ 
preſſed on ſo briſkly, and the enemy adv anced ſo furiouſly, _ 
that there was no room to diſcharge the pila, ſo that our 
men threw them aways and were obliged to have imme. 
diate recourſe to their ſwords. But the Germans caſting 
themſelves into a phalanx, according to the cuſtom of their 
country, received the charge with little loſs, which ſeveral _ 
of the legionary ſoldiers perceiving, leaped upon the pha- 
lanx, tore up the targets with their hands, and ſlew thoſe _ 
that lurked under them. The enemy's left wing was 
routed : but their right, overpowering us with numbers, 
obliged us to give way. Which young P. Craſſus, gene- 
ral of the hore, perceiving, as he might more ealily than 
thoſe who were actually engaged, immediately pokes 
the third line of battle to fuitain us. 5 
383, Upon this, the fight was renewed with freſh vigour, 
Y and at length the enemy's army entirely put to flight; nor 
did they ever look back till they arrived at the Rhine, a- _ 
bout hity miles diſtance from the field: Being there = . 
| ſome 
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GAUL, 


c. . CASAR's, fic. Bock L 
wan In ſome few eſcaped by ſwimming the river, whilſt Fea got 


over in little boats, and Arioviſtus embarking i in a ſmall 


— veſſel, recovered the other ſide; but his two wives had not 


tte ſame good fortune, for neither of them ſurvived the 


a The 1 
mans routed, 
Procillus re- 


taken. 


: mitted to the flames immediately, or have a farther reſpite. 


| battle; one of theſe was a Suabian, whom he brought with 
- him from his own country ; the other a Bavarian, "liter to 
| king Vocion, ſent him by her brother into Gaul, and mar- 
ried there; nor did his two daughters eſcape, for one was 
| lain, and the other taken priſoner. | 
Cæſar purſuing the German cavalry, by chance « over- 
took Valerius Procillus while he was dragged along bound 
with three chains. I his opportunity of reſcuing his par- 
_ ticular friend, by whom he had been hoſpitably received, 
gave him as much pleaſure as the victory itſelf, Nor was 
fortune without her ſhare in preſerving this joy entire to 
him. For thrice, he ſaid, had his life been at ſtake, while 
lots were caſt before his en whether he ſhould be com- 


At the ſame M. Metius was likewiſe retaken. The fame 
of this victory reaching beyond the Rhine, the Suabians, 
who had advanced to the banks of that river, began to di- 
rect their courſe homewards : but the people of Colen 
taking the opportunity, purſued them whilſt confuſed, and 
ew conſiderable numbers of them in * AAA 
Ceæſar having thus ſucceſſively ended two ſuch important | 
wars in one campaign, put his troops into winter-quarters 
in Franchecomte, fomething ſooner than the ſeaſon of the 
3 required; and committing them to the care of La- 


ienus, returned into Lombard ys. to FONG in the gm = 
_ | : 


—— 
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: 15 war irh the conan Bulge : bis fuccel in 


"Es and Hainault. | t 


CHAP. * 


| Is the winter-time, hilt Cube e in e hw AR IN 
had ſeveral reports, "which were afterwards confirmed by Gaul. 

letters from Labienus, that all the ſtates of the Belge... 
who, as we have already ſaid, poſſeſſed a third part of The Belgz 

Gaul, had given hoſtages to each other, and entered into 9 
5 3 league againſt the Romans. The occa aſion of agunſt the 
tis confederacy, was their apprehenſion, that, when Cæ- Romans, 2 


ſar had ſubdued their neighbours, he would turn his forces 


upon them; beſides they were ſollicited to it by ſuch Gauls 


as began to think the Roman army, which had taken win- 
ter-quarters in their country, as troubleſome gueſts as the 
Germans; and by ſuch as love innovations, from the mere 
_ inſtability of their temper ; and laſtly, by thoſe who per- 

_ ceived it was an eaſy matter for him, who had moſt mo * f 
and men at command, to make himſelf maſter of 

the provinces of Gaul, provides uf the * were once 
expeiled. 


2 Where "= 


— . cen on 


EE: C. 1 CASAR': Book I. 
war tw 2. Whereupon Cæſar levied two new legions in Lom- 


Gaur, bardy, and ſent them under the command of his lieutenant 


; Ann Q. Pedius into the inner part of Gaul, himſelf following 


after early in the ſpring, fo ſoon as there was forage for his 
horſes. Upon his arrival at the army, he wrote to the in- 
habitants of Sens, and the other Gauls that bordered on the 
| Below, to obſerve the enemy's motions, and fend him dai- 
ly intelligence what they were doing: from theſe he had 
notice that the Belge were very buſy in railing an army, 
and drawing their forces to a general rendezvous : where- 
fore thinking it convenient to loſe no further time, he im- 
mediately drew his forces out of their winter- quarters, 
and reſolved to begin his march within twelve days; which 
he did, and arrived within fifteen more, on the confines of 
77] r 
3. His coming was fo ſudden and unexpected, that the 
people of Rheims, whoſe country lay neareſt the Gauls, 
being ſurprized at it, diſpatched away Iccius and Antebro- 
gius, perſons of the greateſt quality in their province, as 
embaſſadors, to aſſure Cæſar they had not concerned them. 
| ſelves in the confederacy with the reſt of the Beige againſt 


the Romans, but were ready to ſubmit to the empire; 


and, as a proof of their innocence, offered to deliver hoſtages, _ 
to receive them into their towns, and furniſh the army 
with what proviſions they had occafion for. They owned 
that the reſt of the Belgz were all in arms ; that the Ger- 
mans on the other fide the Rhine had promiſed them aſſiſ- 
tance; and that their countrymen were fo hotly bent upon 
the expedition, that all they could do to reſtrain them, 
was not ſufficient to prevent thoſe of Soiſſons from enter- 
ing into the ſame alliance, though they were their brethren, 
and obferved fo ſtrict a friendſhip on all other occaſions, 
that they were governed by the fame laws, cuſtoms, and 
magiſtrates, being almoſt incorporated under one govern- 


CHAP. Il. 


1 + C/ZSAR inquiring of the ambaſſadors what people, 5 


ing receives and how powerful they were that had taken up arms, was 


hf?” informed that the Belzz were originally deſcended from the 


5 nrote@10n, Germans, who had croſſed the Rhine, expelled the natives, 


they give and, tempted by the fertility of the country, had taken 


ee. 3 poſieſtion of it: that theſe were the only people, who 


during the dreadful inundation of the Teutons and Cim- 
ol | 35 8 ders, 


1 
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bers, had maintained their ground, whilſt the other pro- WAR in 
vinces of Gaul were over- run by thoſe Barbarians ; the me- GA ul. 


mory of which ſucceſs inſpired them with extraordinary 
courage. They likewiſe told him, that by reaſon of their 
alliance and neighbourhood to them, they had opportunities 


of informing themſelves what quota of men each particular 


province had promiſed in the general aſſembly, to provide 


for carrying on the war: that thoſe Beauvois, who were 


more numerous, warlike, and potent than the reſt of the 
Belgæ, were able to raiſe 100,000 men, out of which 


number they obliged themſelves to bring 60,000 into the 


field, in conſideration whereof they expected to have the 
management of the war committed to their charge: that 


nent to theſe, in a ſpacious and fertile country, lay the 


X people of Soiffons, lately ſubject to Divitiacus, once the 
moſt potent man in Gaul, who was not only maſter of a 
_ conſiderable part of that country, but had ſome footing 


likewiſe in Britain; but Galba was their preſent king, 


. who, by the general conſent of the confederates, was, for 
the ſake of his ſingular conduct and juſtice, made Gene- 


raliſſimo; theſe had twelve fortified towns, and promiſed 


do furniſh 50,000 men: next, thoſe of Hainault, who are 
the molt barbarous people in all that country, were to pro 
vide the like number; thoſe of Arras 15,000, Amiens and 
Caux each 10,000, Vexen and Vermandois together the 
like number, Torovenne 25,000, Guelders qooo, Douay | 
29, ooo Condrotz, Liege, Namur, Luxemburg, and the 


reſt of the Germans together, 40, ooo. 


5. Cxfar, to encourage the people of Rheims to con- 
tinue faithful to the Romans, promiſed to reward them li- 


berally, if they obſerved their alliance, commanding them 


to deliver him their ſenate and the beſt of their noblemen 
for hoſtages, which they readily performed by the day pre- 


fixed; then ſending for Divitiacus, he informed him how 


necellary it was, for the public ſafety, to make a diverſion, 
that the enemy might be obliged to ſeparate their forces; 


and therefore commanded him to return to Autun, and en- 


ter the territories of the Belgæ on that ſide wich fire 


and fword, _ 


r 


BEING informed afterwards by his ſcouts and the people 
of Rheims, that the confederate armies of the Belge, being 
joined, marched directly towards him, and were — 5 

„„ „% ͤ¶ͤ ũ 7 anal | WIEUN 
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W 
3 no, 


The ſiege of hopes; who having laid the country waſte, and burnt the 
; - __ ages round about, left the ſiege, and marching in one 
Ronin. body towards us, lodged themſelves within two miles of 


our army, encloſing about eight miles for their camp, as 


. ——— — . — 5 2 


32 DT GC: CWAWIAR's Book II. 
WAR IN within a few miles of his camp, he immediately paſſed the 
GAUL. Afne, which divides Rheims from the reſt of the Belge, 
—— aud encamped on the banks of the river, whereby he pre- 
vented any ſurprize from the enemy, and ſecured a com- 

_ munication with Rheims and thoſe other cities whence he 
expected proviſions : to ſecure his retreat croſs the river, 

he poſted a ſtrong party on the bridge, leaving Titurious 
Sabricus, one of his lieutenants, on the other ſide with 

fix cohorts, who had orders to fortify their camp with a 

french eighteen foot broad, and a rampart twelve _ high. 


* 1 A P. Iv. 
« THE W were in 288 to have ſurpriſed 8 


a town about eight miles diſtance from Cæſar's camp; and 
ſtormed it ſo furiouſly, that it was ſcarce able to hold out 


Te inan. Gn day. The Celtz and Belgæ uſe the ſame method in 
ver «f ai- aſſaults; for having ſurrounded the walls, they never ceaſe 


ſaulti ng a 


- ſtinging of ſtones 'till they have ſwept the beſieged off the _ 
dattlements; then caſting themſelves into a teſtudo, they 


approach the gate, and undermine the walls; which they | 


5 : might do with great eaſe at Brienne; for ſo numerous were ; 
the ſlingers and thoſe that caſt darts, that it was impoſſible _ 
for the garriſon to ſtand their ſhot. So ſoon as night had 


| ended the allault, Iccius, a man of the greateſt quality and 


intereſt in Rheims, who had not long before been ſent em- 


baſſador to Cæſar. diſpatched away a courier to our camp, 

to inform us, unleſs he was quickly relieved, he muſt be ob= 

| liged to ſurrender the town. . 
. Czfar ſoon anſwered his rats; ; tas ankine uſe ; 


of the courier for a guide, he detached a party of Candian 


and Numidian archers, with a number of Belearian ſlingers, 


whom he immediately ſent to their aſſiſtance which infuſed ; 


freſh courage into the beſieged, and put the enemy out of 


near as could be computed by their hires in the night, and : 
imoke in the * 8 | e 


8 HY A P. 5 
mn 1 CASAR ot eff 6d ar i ts ave them battle, 


on dale becaule they were reported to be as valiant as numerous; 
but havin g ; tried their courage in {mall ſkirmithes, he per- 
ceived 
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perceived his ſoldiers were able to cope with them; ſo ma- WAR in 
king choice of a convenient place betore his camp, he drew GAUL. 
up his army in order of battle. The little hill whereon we — 
had entrenched ourſelves, riſing with an eaſy aſcent from 

the plain below, was but juſt of a ſufficient breadth to 
contain the front of our army, where the legions were 

drawn up, deſcending ſomewhat ſteeper on both ſides: 

here, to prevent the enemy's ſurrounding our men, or 
charging them in the flank, Cæſar took care to make a 
trench from one fide of the hill to the other, containing 

fix hundred paces in length, and built little bulwarks at 


each end, which were well provided with engines to repulſe 
the enemy. So leaving the two legions, lately liſted in 


Lombardy, in his camp for a reſerve, he drew up the other 
ſix on the front of the hill before his camp; ; the Beige dil : 
the like, and faced our army. bo 


Between us and the enemy there lay a marſh, which But a wk 5 


| they believed we would have paſſed ; and we on the other — 5 


hand expected the like from them, deſigning to attack 


them whilit they were endeavouring to get over fo trou- 


bleſome a place: in the mean time the cavalry on both ſides 


engaged; but neither army attempting to croſs the marſh, 


Cæſar, having had the better in che ikirmiſh, returned to 
his camp. 
: long after, the enemy Soren 8 r The Beleæ 
the river Aiſne, which lay behind us and attempted to 8 
_ croſs the water where it was fordable, deſigning to make ai e, but 


themſelves maſters of the fort which Q. Titurius com- ate redvi'ed | 
with great 
ſlaughter. 


manded, and to break down the bridge, or at leaſt to barraſs 
the country of Rheims and intercept our convoys. _ 
10. Upon notice of this from Titurius, Cæſar croſſed 
the bridge, and marched to his relief at the head of his ca- 
voalry, light armed Numidians, flingers, and archers; 
where he had a ſharp diſpute with the Belgæ. The Ro- 
mans, charging the enemy as they were croſſing the river, 
ſlew great numbers of them; and thoſe who were fo de- 


ſperate as to endeavour to 1 i a bridge of the carcaſes of 


their dead countrymen, in ſpight of their utmoſt etf rt, 
were repulſed by the ſoldiers from the ſhore, whillt they 
who had ſafely arrived on the other fide were encompallcd 5 


by our cavalry, and put to the ſword. 


The Belgæ finding themſelves thus diſappointed of their - 
hopes, that they could neither gain Bricnne, paſs the river, 
nor draw the Romans out of their camp to ſome d: a 
vantageous poſt, and conſidering their provilions were — 

mo 


endeavour ,;ͤh 


„„ beturn 
| hols: 
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c. J. CASAR's Boon I. 


WAR IN moſt ſpent, called a council of war, wherein they reſolved 
GAUL, to break up, and return each man to his own country ; ob- 
— liging themſelves, in caſe the Romans invaded any of their 


confines, that all the reſt ſhould immediately come to their 


_ aftiſtance; for they judged it ſafer to fight at home, where 


they might be ſecute of proviſions, than to diſpute the mat- 
ter in a foreign country; nor was it the ſmalleſt inducement 


to this refalution, that they were informed Divitiacus, with 
a ſtrong party of Autunois, was already on his march to 


the confines of Beauvois, which obliged them to make a | 


| The Bela 
ace mf, and my, about the ſecond watch ot the night they began to 

leave their camp with extraordinary noiſe and contuſion, 
each man contending for the foremoſt rank, that he might 


_e retreat, to fend that country. 
5 H A T VI. 


11. ＋ HIS bie being ET to by d the whole ar- 


be ſooneſt at home, garching in as diſorderly a manner, as 


* they had been put to the rout. Cæſar, who had notice 
of this from his ſcouts, being jealous of ſome deſign, be- 


cauſe he could not conceive the reaſon of their departure, 


did not ſtir out of his trenches ; but the next morning ear- 
ly, upon further intelligence, he firſt detached Quintus 
Pedius and L. Arunculeius Cotta, two of his lieutenants, - 
with the cavalry; and after them T. Labienus at the head 
of three legions, with command to attack the enemy's rear. 
Theſe overtaking the Belgæ, puriued them ſeveral miles, 


and put great numbers to the ſword ; whillt their rear faced 


5 3 to receive our charge, the van- guard, who were out of 
danger, paying no manner of obedience to their officers, 


broke their ranks, ran away, and deſerted their compa- 


nions, of w ho! m the. Romans made a dreadful flaughter, 


till night, and cheir general's commands 2 — to 
their camp. 


c HAP. vn. 


12. T he next day, before the enemy were — 


from their conftet nation, Cœlar marched his army to Soiſ- 
| ſons, wich Joins to the country of Rheims, and after a te- 
dious journey arrived at ; Noion, which he hoped to have 


ſurprized, becauſe he was informed it wanted proviſions, 
and a gartiion to def nd it ; but he was diſappointed by 


the breadth | of the vitch, and extraordinary height of the 


wall 
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wall that ſurrounded it ; wherefore, having fortified his WAR IN 


camp, he began to prepare for a formal fiege. 


| The night after all the Soiſſonois who had eſcaped the "hey 
Naughter, threw themſelves into the town; but ſurprized N. i n b.. 
at the mounts and batteries he had raiſed in fo ſhort a time, , —_— . 


works which the Gauls had never ſcen before nor heard of, 
they beat a parley, ſent deputies to treat of a 3 
and, by the interceſſion of their — of Reis, 
: ohinined their ſuit. 

13. After they had Shown up their arms, and the chief 
_ perſons of their country as hoſtages, amoneſt whom were 
— s two * TY Were admitted to mercy. | 


CHAP, vIIL 


F RO M thence Carſar W againſt thoſe of Beau- Ct mar- 


vois, who having 


capital of the ſame name, had intelligence that Cæſar was 
arrived within five miles of the town ; whereupon they ſent u mis. 


all the reverend old men to meet him, who in a ſubmiſſive 


1 poſture ſaid, that they came to ſurrender themſelves to his 


diſcretion, and would no longer preſume to bear arms a- 


gainſt the people of Rome; and when he had encamped 
his army nearer the town, the boys and women from the 
walls, with ſtretched out arms, according to the cuſtom of 


their country, humbly beſought him that he would vouch- . 
mM to bag ny them peace, 
r theſe Divitiacus (who had diſmiſſed his army 


i 3 and returned to Cæſar, fo ſoon as he heard the 


enemy had broken up) interceded, alledging, That the 


people of Beauvois had always deen faithful friends to thoſe 


of Autun, and were ready to aſſiſt them upon all occaſions; 
nor had they entered into this confederacy againſt the Ro- 
mans, forſaking their old allies, unleſs they had been per- 
ſuaded to it by their nobility, who made them believe that 
the Autunois were enſlaved by the Romans, and laboured 
under the vileſt oppreſſions: That the authors of this con- 
 ſpiracy, finding into how miſerable a condition they had 


plunged their country, were fled into Eng land: That the 


people of Beauvois not only ſued for Cæſar's wonted 


dclemency themſelves ; but thoſe of Autun were become 


interceſſors; whoſe credit and authority Cæſar would raiſc, 


by this indulgence, among the Belgz, where they had 


OS 


g retired with all their moveables into the _ 0 


formerly upon every occaſion deen obliged to alk aſũſt- Fn 


tance. 


D 2 3 ;. C. 
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H e 1: 


Deſerters 


We "GC iCa4tAal's Mak 


_— | 
WAR IN T5. Cæſar being moved by the mediation of Divitia- 
GAUL. cus and the Autunois, promiſed to forgive them; but be- 


A cauſe their dominions were larger, more populous, and 


powerful than the reſt of the Belgæ, he demanded 600 
hoſtages; which being delivered, together with their arms, 
Ami-n5/ur- he left their city, and marched directly to Amiens, which 


 1*RE0:5. ſurrendered at diſcretion, without any trouble. 


e - Next to Amiens lived the people of Hainault: “ who, 5 
"m0! e as Ceſar was informed, held no commerce with other 
countries, never ſuffered wine, or any other luxurious 
merchandize, as might enervate their bodies, or debaſe 
their minds, to be imported amongſt them; a warlike, ſa- 
vage people, who always condemned the reſt of the Belgæ 
for ſubmitting to the Roman yoke ; declaring they would 
neither ſend. — nor _—_ of peace on a 
r 
16. Cxfar, after th days march i in their country, re- 
ceived information from ſome priſoners, that the enemy _ 
were poſted on the other fide the Sam bre, a river about 
ten miles diſtant from his camp, where they waited for the 
Romans: that they were already joined by thoſe of Arras 
and Vermandois, whom they had perſuaded to ſhare their 


fortune, and daily expected a farther ſupply from Liege: 


that they had diſpoſed of thcir women, and ſuch whoſe age 
made them unfit for war, in a place by themſelves, ren- 
dered inacceſſible by the marſhes that ſurrounded it. 
17. On this information, Crzlar diſpatched his ſcouts. 
and Centurions,. to provide a convenient place to encamp 
in. 
Some of the * * had ſurrendered thembclees, 
carry intel- and were in Cæſar's camp (as we afterwards learned from 


nete the priſoners) obſerving the particular order of the Ro- 


the enemy. 
"> maus march, deſerted in the night to the enemy, and in- 


formed them, that between each legion marched a part of 
the heavy baggage; and that they might eaſily defeat the 
firſt legion, ſo ſoon as they were arrived in the camp, whilſt 
they were incumbered by their baggage, and at fo great a 
diſtance from the reſt, that they cou'd not readily be  fup- 
ported; which ſucceſs would put the other legions into 
ſuch a conſternation, that they would not have the cou- 
rage to maintain their ground. This advice made the 
greater impreſſion, becauſe the people of Hainault (who | 
were always more expert at fighting on foot than horſe- 
back) uſed formerly to prevent their neighbours from mak- 
ing inroags into thei COunLLy, by a fortitication of young 
trees, 
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trees, whoſe boughs they bent into the earth, filled up the w AR IN 
vacancies fo cloſe with thorns, that it ſerved 33 inſtead of GAUL. 


a wall, which could neither be penetrated nor even ſeen 
2 through. Whilft therefore they contrived to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of our army by this bulwark, they thought it conve. 
nent to put the other expedient in practice. : 
18. The place which the Romans made choice of to en- 
camp in, was a hill, from whence there was an even de- 


ſcent to the Sambre ; and on the farther fide of the river, 


directly oppolite to us, about two hundred paces diſtance, - 
was another hill, plain and apen at the foot, but ſo thick 
and woody in the upper part, that it concluded our pro- 
| ſpect. The enemy had covered themſelves in theſe woods: 
and in the open ground, by the river tide, which was but 

three foot deep thereabouts, appeared ny ſome few troops 


= : of horſe. 


after with the reſt of the army, but had altered the diſpoli- 
tion of his march, ſince the intelligence conveyed to the 
enemy; for, knowing he was near the Hainaultois, ac 
_ cording to his uſual cuſtom, he had placed fix legions = 
the front, who had nothing to carry but their arms; leav- 
ing the charge of the whole tk to as: two nc le- ; 
= gions, wh marched | in the rear, | 


CHAP. I. 


19. Cæſar, ſending his cavalry before, followed cloſe 


© THE Roden cavalry, with the fingers and archers, . 
15 3 paſſed the river, engaged the enemy's horſe, who at with the | 

_ firſt retired to their companions in the wood, then ſallied #-ineultois, 

out again; but the Romans did not think fit to purſue them 


further than the open ground. The fix legions in the front, z 
according to the general's orders, had already begun to in- 
trench themſelves, when the enemy ſeeing our foremoſt 5 
carriages arrived, which was the ſign appointed for making 
their ſally, ruſhed from behind the thickets in order of bat, 
tle with all their forces; and having eaſily broke their way 
through our cavalry, run with ſuch incredible ſwiſtneſs 
down the banks of the Sambre, that they ſeemed at the 


ſame inſtant to be in the woods, at the river, and charging 
our legions on the other fide ; for mounting the hill with | 
the ſame fury they had deſcended from the banks, they fell 


upon our ſoldiers in the works, © before had time to 
perceive their danger. 5555 | 


D = 20. Now 


28 ow + AASA Book IT. 
WAR IN 20. Now had Cæſar, at the fame inſtant, all theſe ſeve- 
GAUL, ralthings upon his hands; hanging out the flag to give the 
as ſoldiers warning to repair to their arms, proclaiming the 
fight by ſound of trumpet, drawing off the ſoldiers from the 

works, recalling thoſe who were gone to ſetch materials for 

the rampart, ranging the army in order of battle, encou- 

_ raging the men, "and giving out the word by which they .. 

were to diſtinguiſh their friends from their foes in the heat 


of the engagement; moſt of which the unexpected attack _ 


* the enemy n by not allow! ing us time. 


CHAP. X. 


The expe- "Ie the mid of theſe Iiffculties, ws things fell ad to 


role te- the advantzge of the Romans; one was, each private 
| R. man &@:- (0; 


loldier had 15 much experience, that he knew his duty, 
and what was proper to be done upon ſuch an emergency, 


6.8. 


— well as his officer ; the other, that the legions who were 


| 8 about the works, and had been commanded by 
Cæſar not to leave off *till his further orders, reſpeRing 
more the neceſſity of aſſiſling their fellows, than their ge- 
neral's WN tollowed the dictates of their own dil- = 

ä Fn 

A1. Cxzfarh aving diſtributed the ee hs. 3 Hs 
haſte to encourage the firft body of his foldiers he could 
meet, which happened to be the tenth legion, to whom he 

- ſaid no more, than that he hoped they would remember their 


antient - virtue, and, notwithſtanding the ſurprize, man- 


fully ſuſtain the alſault; and being at no further diſtance : 


from the enemy, than was juſt ſufficient for caſting their 
pila, he gave them the ſign of battle; then going to ano- 
ther part of the army, he found it already engaged. So 
ſhort was the time which the fury of the enemy allowed 
us, that the officers had not leiſure to put on their orna- 
ments of diſtinction, nor the men their head pieces, or to 
uncover their targets; but each ſoldier, joining himſelf to 
tune firſt ſtandard he met, ſtood to his arms, that he might 
not loſe that time in ſeeking for his own eee, which 5 
was to be ſpent in fighting. 
35 22. The army being drawn up, as according to the | 
nature of the place, the declivity of the hill, and parti- 
cular ncceſſity of the time, than as art-milirary and order 
required, the legions engaged the enemy in ſeveral places 
at cuceʒ and as a n view 7 of the battle Was hindered 
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by the thickets which we ſpoke of before, it was impoſ- w ir IN 
fible to know where ſuccours were wanted, or to conduct Gu. 


the fight by one uniform delign ; an inconvenience that 
rendered the ſucceſs dubious, and occaſioned various 


events. 
I. The ſoldiers of the ninth and nth Jegions, who The Cr 
were poſted in the left, by their pila ſoon drove thoſe of *'* . 


Arras, who were weary and wounded, from the eminence ; wn; bro. 
where they were poſted, into the water; and purſuing 
them ſword in hand, killed great numbers of them as they 
endeavoured to pals the river. T hey followed them quite 
croſs it, where, being drawn into a diſadyantageous place, 
the enemy faced about again, and renewed the fight, but 
were obliged a ſecond time to fly. So likewiſe, in another 
part of the battle, the eighth and eleventh legions, having 
broken the Vermandois, whom they were engaged with, 
had forced them from the top of the hill to the banks of the | 
river. But in the mean time the front and left fide of 
our camp were left a!moſt naked (for in the right wing 
were placed the twelfth, and not far from that the ſeventh 
legion) which the H e perceiving, attacked us there The II. 
wich their entire force, under the command of Boduogna- 
tus; one party of them endeavouring to flank the legions K Wan 
Where they lay moſt open, and the "other to lodge them- camp. | 
ſelves in the highett part of the camp. 
224. About the fame time the cavalry and lizht- med 
= foot, who, as [ ſaid, at the beginning of the battle had been 
broken juſt as they were retiring into the camp, met the 
front of the enemy, which obliged them to take a different 
Tout : whilſt the ſervants of the army, who, from the top 
of the mountain, ſeeing our men purſue the enemy crols 
the river, had iſſued out from the Decuman port. with a 
_ deſign to follow in hopes of plunder ; turning about be- 
held the Hainaultois entering our camp, and immediately 
fled. This confuſion was increaſed by the clamour of 
_ thoſe that attended the carriages, each man in his fright 
taking a different way. The cavalry of Treves, reputed 
men 'of great courage amongit the Gauis, who had been 
_ ſent from thence to cur aſſiſtance, perce: ving that the enc- 
my were potlefſed of our camp, that the legions were ver- 
charged and almoſt furrounded, that our horſe, ſlingers, 
and Numidians were broken and routed, were o territies; 
that, not ſtay ing for the event of the battle, they imme- 
7 diately returned home, reporting that the Romans were en - 
tirely defeated, and LIC bag Lage taken. 


SS 


Ws 25. Cx- 


as : c. . CAESAR's Boll 


WAR IN 25. Cæſar, having encouraged the tenth legion, went 


GAUL. up to the right wing of the army, and found them over 


—— charged by the enemy; the ſtandards of the twelfth legion 


The Re- 


"ail crouded up in a place together; their ranks fo cloſe, the 
giound. ſoldtets had not room to fi. Zht; all the centurions of the 
fourth cohort killed, 4 ſtandard-bearer deprived of his life 

and colours together; ; all the reſt of the centurions either 

killed or dangerouſly wounded, amongſt which number 

was P. Sextus Baculus, the primiple, a man of extraor- 
dinary courage, who had received ſo many wounds, he 

was not able to ſtand ; the front beginning to give ground, 


hill ſome in the rear were run! ging away; the enemy on 


tne other hand puſhing on briſkly in the front, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſadvantage of the riſing ground, and flank - 
ing our men with equal fury at the ſame time on either 


„ ſice. Finding things in this deſperate condition, and 
ruches a knowing he had no forces behind to bring up to their aid, 
- "nd ſnatching a ſhield from one of the hindmoſt (for he was 
5 in come there without one) he put himſelf at the head of the 
koa of tie army; then calling the centurians by name, and encou- 


bete, o raging the reſt, commanded them to advance the enſigns, | 


ence drage 


- "ae... and widen the ranks of the maniples, that they might have 


more liberty to uſe their ſwords. His preſence infuſed freſh 
| courage into the ſoldiers; and each of them ſtriving, even 
in the greateſt extremity, to give proofs of his Valour, 
whilſt the general was chere to be a witneſs of it * a ſtop : 
to che career of the W ; 


„ CHAP. XI. pr 
— at PERCEIVING likewiſe that the ſeventh legion, 


Which {tood next him, was overpowered by the enemy, he 
commanded the tribunes to cloſe the two legions together 
by degrees, and joining back to back, face "about to the 5 
right and left, whereby having made a double front, they 
: were ſecure from being ſurrounded ; whereupon they began 
to deſend themſelves, and attack the enemy with freſh vi- 
gour. In the mean time, the two legions which had been 
lett behind to guard the baggage, hearing the armies were 
engaged, made what haſte they could to our affiſtance, and 
Lnkjenus Were "diſcerned by the Hainaultois from the top of the hill. 


gains the _ Titus Labienus, who by this time had made himſelf maſter 155 


ess of the enemy's camp, perceiving from the rifing ground how 
Cam? - 481 


tend, in. Matters Went on cur tide the river, detached the tenth le- 
ai: % C- gion to our 1 who having intelligence from 
18 5 | the 


men ot ſuch prodigious courage, \vho durſt attempt to 
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the cavalry and ſervants that fled away, what danger the WAR IN 
general, his legions, and the camp were in, haſtened with GAUL. 
all the ſpeed that was poſſible. —— 
27. Their arrival made fo ſtrange a n alteration for =_ 

better on our fide, that they who befizre were faint with 
bleeding, and forced to reit themſelve; upon their ſhields, 

began the fight aireſh ; nay, the ſervants, ſeeing how | 
= great a conſternation the enemy were in, fell upon them 
unarmed ; and the horſe, to wipe awray the ignominy «. 

their former flight, advanced, wherever there was an op- 
portunity, before the legionary ſoldie ts. But the enemy, 

even in their laſt extremity, ſhewed fo much reſolution, 

that as ſoon as the foremoſt ranks wer e ſwept off, the next 

| ſucceeding in their place, fought up on their bodies, and 

When death had raiſed a mountain of carcaſes, the ſmall re- 
mainder, aſcending to the top of it, caſt their darts from 
thence, and taking up ours, returned them back again: The enemy 
fame therefore did them juſtice, in reporting them to be Fs _ 
croſs a broad river, and aſcend the {tc ep banks on the other 
| fide, to engage an enemy at the greateſt diſadvantage z 

_ dangers which their greatneſs of foul 13ad learnt to deſpiſe. . 
. The battle being thus decided, and almoſt the name 
and people of Hainault extinguiſhed, iche old men, women, 
and children, who, as we have ali eady ſaid, before 8 
fight had been conveyed into bogs an d marſhes, hearing of 


O 
the defeat, and ſeeing no way left to put a ſtop to the con- 


queror's ſucceſs, nor any hopes of ſafety for the vanquiſhed, 


- unanimouſly reſolved to fend embaſfiadors to Cæſar, and 


' ſurrender themſelves. When theſe: were arrived at the 


camp, they laid before him the deplorable condition of their 
country; that out of fix hundred ſenators, only three re- flanyhter of 

mained alive ; and that of 60,000 ſoldiers, they had not the Flainaul- 
no 500 able to bear arms; whom Cæſar, to give, proof of- 
his compaſſion to the aflifted, carefully preſeryed, allowing 
them the free poſſeſſion of their towns and country, and 
commanding their neighbours round about. to do them no 
injury. | | | : 


CHAP. xIl. 


29. THE * of D wha 8 as we | faid "IRE hk Pe 
were marching to the aſſiſtance of the Hainaultois, having, vas le. 


intelligence of their defeat, returned home again; and, turn home, 


deſerung all the relt of their towns and Cal! les, e 5 . 


The m' r 
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themſelves and their riches into a well fortified place, 


which was ſurrounded by inacceſſible rocks and fteep pre- 


Cipices, Except in one place about 200 foot broad, where 
there was an caſy aſcent to the town, which they had for- 


' tified with a double wall of a prodigious height; whercon 


The deſcent 
of the people 
, Douay, 


they laid ſtones and ſharp pieces ot tmber, Teady to caſt 


down upon occaſion. 


Theſe people were deſcended W the Cimbri and 
Teutons, who, when they took their journey to Italy, had 


left fix thouſand men on the other fide the Rhine, with ſuch | 
_ carriages as they could not conveniently: get over: theſe, 
after the defeat of their countrymen, having been long in 
an unſettled ſtate, ſometimes invading others, and at ano- 


ther time defending themſelves, at laſt obtained a 1 
and firm poſſeſſion in the country. 


1 Ce u be- 
bectss them. 


30. On the firſt arrival of our army they make fad | 


fallies out of the town, and encountered our men in ſmall 


ſkirmiſhes ; but after we had drawn our line of circum- 


vallation, twelve foot high, and fiſteen miles in length, 


and fortified it with little turrets, the beſiged kept theme 


| ſelves within their walls. At firſt when they ſaw us railing 


a mount, fitting up the vines, and building a large turret | 

at ſome diſtance from the town, making a jeſt of us, by 
way of ridicule they demanded, with what hands or 
__ Rirength ſuch little men as we (tor the Romans are but of. 
ſmall ſtature in reſpect of the Gauls) ſhould be able to bring 


a tower of that prodigious weight to their walls? 


The- fend a 


—_@eceniful 


embaſiage 
toCziar, 


331. But when they ſaw it move, and advancing near 
* town, aſtoniſned at ſo ſtrange a fight, they immediately 


ſent deputics to Cæſar to defire a peace; ſaying, The 


believed the Romans made war by the peculiar aſſiſtance 
of the gods, who were able in fo {mall a ſpace of time to 
convey engines of that prodigious bulk to their walls; 
_ Wherefore they willingly ſubmitted themſelves, and all 


they had to Czfar's mercy, only intreating him, that if, 


out of that goodneſs and compaſſion they had often heard of, 
he ſhould ſnare their lives, he would not deprive them . 
their arms; that as they had always been envy'd and hated 
by their neighbours for their valour, he would not leave 
them without the means to deſend themſelves; for they 
would rather ſubmit to any puniſhment from the Romans, 
that be inhumanly murdered by tholc whom they had for- - 


| merly com manded.” 


eit an- 


| ſwer . 


N. Fo this Czfar anſwered, « That, provided. they 
| ſurrendered themſelves before his battcring 1 ram touched 


their 


* 4 „* a. 1 


their walls, he would fave the city, more out of his own war IN 
natural diſpoſition, than from any merit of theirs : nor GAUL, 
would he accept of a ſurrender on any other terms than 

the delivery of their arms : That he would give the ſame 

orders to their neizhbours not to injure them, as he had 
done for thoſe of Hainault. 
The deputies returned with this anſwer, vrhich the be- Thebeſiered 
ſieged ſeemed readily to ſubmit to, by caſting ſuch plenty furrencer. 
of arms over the walls, as almoſt filled the ditch up to the 

top of the rampart ; but, as we afterwards found, referved 
a third part, which they hid; then opening their m” en · 
joyed a peace for the reſt of that dax. | 
33. In the evening Cæſar cauſed the ſoldiers to return 

to their camp, and the gates of the town to be ſhut, that 
the citizens might not be plundered, But the beſicoed, 
veho had already concerted their deſign, believirg that after _ 
their ſurrender the Romans would fet no guard over them, 
or at leaſt an inconſiderable one, armed with ſuch weapons 
as they had reſerved, and targets made of wicker, covered 
_ over with hides, about three o'clock in the morning made 
2a a furious ſally with all their force upon our fortifications, They 1 
where the aſcent was eaſieſt; which the Romans having out of th< 
immediate intelligence of, by the beacons (as Cæſar had be- ; "chad © 
fore commanded) made haſte to relieve the place, where ing, 
the enemy, emboldened by deſpair, and placing their ſafe- 
ty only in their valour, fought as bravely as men could do but are re. 
againſt thoſe who had the advantage of towers and ramparts; pues. 
but 40co being ſlain on the ſpot, the reft retreated into the 
town. The next day, without the leaſt oppoſition Cæſar 
forced the gates, and entering with his army plundered the 
town, and fold the people for flaves, the 2 of whom 
amounted to 53,000. 


0 H A P. XIII. 
34. ABOUT the "I time p. Craſſus Gs Cefir 


had ſent with a legion to take in Vennes, Coutances, , 
5 Landreguet, S Bretagne, Eureux, and Renes, 
their maritime towns) ſent him "word that thoſe places | had | 
all ſubmitted to the Roman empire 7200 
| 35. The wars being thus ſucceſſively DEE Y and all the 
Provinces of Gaul in peace, {o great a terror did Cæſars 
victories ftrike into the barbarians round about, that the 
nations beyond the Rhine ſent embaſſadors to offer him 
25 holte bes, and obecience: to whatever he pleaſed to W 
5 | | | 7 | | 977 t ein 
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| war ix them; but being in haſte to return to Lombardy, he com- 
GAUL, manded them to come again the next ſpring. Having diſ- 

— poſed his army into winter - quarters in Chartrain, Anjou, 
| and Tours, which lay neareſt the country he had laſt ſub- 
dued, he took his journey to Italy; and having ſent the ſe- 

nate an account of his ſucceſs, a general thankſgiving was 


| decreed, which laſted fifteen days, an honour which no | 


man, before that 2 — ever obtained. 


with the reſt in * the capital of Valais. 


8 1 n 


| c OMMENTARY 


or Hrs 


WAR IN GAUL. 


THE THIRD BOOK. 


BD The war "a the people at Valais, Yann, 


Eureux, Coutances, G, Teroũene, and 
_ Guelders. 5 5 


CHAP. 1 


WAR IN 


W. HEN Cate a to TOR he ſent TR. GANK --- 
Galba, with the twelfth legion, and a party of horſe, a- — 1 


Qainſt the people of Elen, Valais, and Sion, whoſe ter. 


ritories, beginning at the confines of Savoy, the lake of Ge- 


neva, and the river Rhoſne, extend themſelves to the top 
of the Alps. His commiſſion was to make the road over 


the Alps open to the merchants, who uſed to be expoſed in 


| their paſſage to great dangers, as well as ſubjected to heavy 
cuſtoms, with orders, if he ſhould think it convenient, to 
take up his winter-quarters there with one legion. ” 


Galba, after ſome ſucceſsful recounters, hav! ing made 5 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral forts, received embaſſadors from all 
the country round, who came to offer him hoſtages ; where- 


upon he concluded a peace, reſolving to quarter two cohorts 


of his legion in the country of Elen, and to lodge himſelf 


T his 
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This town is ſituated in a little valley, divided by the 


river, and ſurrounded by ſteep mountains on every 


| —— of which having given one half to the Gauls, he wk poſ- 


Galta de- 
orders to the country to . in what corn he had occaſion 


ſic. ed by 
the Valais. 


ſeſſion of the other with Bis . which they fortified 
with a ditch and a rampier. | 
2. After he had continued here ſeveral days, and given 


for, he received very unexpected news, that the Gauls had 


_ forſaken their part of the city, and that the hills around 


were covered with multitudes of the people of Valais and 


Sion. "The inducement to this revolt was the ſmall num- 
ber of the Roman troops, which did not amount to one 
legion; for two cohorts had been quartered in Elen; and 


ſeveral of thoſe who ſtaid with Galba, were gone out a 


_ foraging. Beſides, ſo advantageous was the ſituation of 
the place, they imagined they ſhould deſcend with ſuch i im- 

petuoſity from the mountains, that the Romans would not 
de able to ſtand the firſt aſſault. Add to this, that the 


natives thought it a great hardſhip to be robbed of their 


Children W the name of hoſtages; and ſuſpected that : 
the Romans, not contented with a clear paſſage over the 


Alps, would attempt to get poſſciion of em, and unite x 
them to their province. 


. Upon this intelligence Galba, Who had aches 


ii hed his fortifications, nor ſtored himſelf with ſufficient 


proviſions (becauſe he little dreamt of an inſurreQtion, af- 
ter the people had ſurrendered themſelves, and delivered 

1 hoſtages) immediately ſummoned a council of war, to con- 
ſult what was proper to be done: All the officers were 

ſtrangely ſurpriſed at ſo unexpected a revolution; and 

| ſome of them, ſeeing the mountains round about poſſeſſed _ 
with an (who had ſo poited themſelves, that there was 
no hope of ;cciving proviſion or relief) could find out no 
other e for their ſafety, but, leaving the heavy bag- 


gage behind, and ſallying out, to force their paſſage through 


the enemy at the ſame place where they entered ; but the 
majority were ot a different opinion, holding it more con- 
venient to reſerve that as their laſt refuge, — ; in the mean 


time, fortify ing dein . to attend che deciſion of for- 


| une. 5 


TheR-/ mans 
allau ted in 
Ui. £u Cali, 


| 0 uA k. * 


4. BUT, Weder the Romans had time to execute * 
orders as were reſolved on for their defence, the enemy, 
upon a hon given, furiouſly allauited our camp on all ſides 


de; 


Beck II. COMMENT ARIE S. . 
with ſtones and darts; which our men at firſt courageouſly WAR IN 
returned, not cafting one dart from the ramparts in vain; GAUL. 
and wherever they law the enemy make the ſtrongeſt ef- nya 
forts, thither they flocked to oppoſe them. But the rebels 
had much the advantage of us in this, that whenever their 
foremoſt ranks began to taint, freſh men ſupplied their 
places; which we, having fo ſmall a body of troops, were 
not able to do; ſo that, wich us, neither the weary nor the | 
wounded were permitted to quit their poſts. TT 
5. After the conflict had endured for the 8 of fix : 


WM hours, our men wanting weapons as well as {trength, whilſt 
the enemy preſſed us with the greater vigour as we grew 


_ faint, when things were reduced to the laſt extremity (for 
they had already filled great part of our ditch, and began 

to demoliſh our rampart) P. Sextus Baculus, the primiple, 
who, we obſerved before, received many wounds in the 
war with the Hainaultois, and Caius Voluſenus, a tribune 


of the ſoldiers, a man of great courage and conduct, came 
to Galba, and informed him, that there was no expedient : 


left, but to ſally out, and put their fortune upon one briſk 

attempt. Galba therefore, having ſummoned all the cen- 

turions, ordercd them to give the ſoldiers reſpite for a while, 

and that they ſhould only receive the enemy's darts, with- 
out returning any, *till a ſign ſhould be given for ſallying 

out of the camp, when they muſt rely only on their 

courage for the preſervation of their lives. 

6. Theſe orders were fo well executed, that (uins out Gaba 200 


ä DO 
of the camp from all ſides at the fame inſtant, they neither — | 

allowed the enemy time to rally their forces, nor to know their camp, 

hat was the matter: which gave fo ſudden a turn of for- put the ene- 


tune, that they, who but the moment before promiſed to figut, 


and entre iy EM 


themſclves the poſſeſſion of our camp and baggage, were qu chem. 
now ſurrounded on all fides, and out of 35,000, for ſo 

many came to attack us, one third loſt their lives, whilſt 

the remainder were obliged to procure their ſafety by flight, 

being driven off the mountains round about. Thus having 
entirely defeated the enemy, and taken their ann, we re- 

; turned again to our quarters. | : 

But Galba was not willing, after this battle, to try Py ane re- 

tune's good-nature a ſecond time; for conſidering he had turns at²ẽj 

met with ſuch a treubleſome buiineſs, as he little expected *2*% 

when firſt he came thither, and finding proviſions began _ 
to g1ow ſcarce, having ſet fire to the town, he returned 

the next day towards *the Province, marched his legion 
without * through e of Elen, and from . 

| t ence 
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WAR IN thence arrived ſafe in Savoy, where he took up his quarters 
GAUL, thereſt of the winteer. | ; 


e CHAP. Ul. 


Cr eoes 7. CAXSAR, having many 8 to dels that all 


delle ma things in Gaul were: quiet, that there was no probability of 


The Gauis 
5 Germans expelled, and the people of Valais ſubdued, at 
the beginning of ze winter took a progreſs to Illy ticum, be- 
ing deſirous to ſee that country: but molt unexpectedly 
nc troubles aroſe in Gaul upon this occaſion. Young 
P. Crafſus, who was quartered with the ſeventh legion near 
the ſea- ſide in Anjou, finding provitions very ſcarce in that 
country, ſent. out the horfe-oficers and tribunes to de- 


mand corn for his legion in the cities round about. 


T. Terraſidius he ſent to the Euſubii, Trebius Gal- 
lus to 3 — — Velanius and Titus Silius to 
-— w_ — 5 
8. This. laſt is one of the moſt potent diſtricts of thoſe S 
nations up on the ſea- coaſt; for being well ſtored with 
ſhipping, with which they trade to E vgland, they are bet- 


new inſurrections fince the Belgz had been defeated. the 


ter mariners that any of their neighbours, are maſters of 


ftthoſe few ſea-ports which lie on the coaſt of ſo tempeſtuous 
4 ſea as theirs, and exact tribute from moſt merchants that 5 

| ſail on that ocean. | 

So The Cats Theſe ſet the firſt example, by detaining Slius and Ve- 


_ Impriſon the hk 5 by which means they hoped to recaver the hoſta- 1 


Kom- "._ ges they had delivered to Craſſus: the next country imita= 
Ss ting them, did the like by T rebius and Terraſidius; aud 
1 immediately ſending embaſiadors to each other (for the 
| Gauls are very ſudden in their reſolutions) they entered 
into an alliance, not to take any ſteps without the public 
and mutual conſent, and to ſhare the ſame fortune what- 
ever turn it ſhould take. Nor did they leave any thing un- 
eſſaved, to incite the reſt of the provinces round them, 
do aſſert that liberty which they had received from their 
anceſtors, and not to ſtoop to the dominion of a ſtranger. 
Having thus drawn all the ſea- port towns; into the ſame 
conſpiracy with themſelves, they ſent deputies to Craſſus to 
let him know, If he eapec red his oer . be — a 
return their hoſtages,” 5 


| Lies, 


CHAP. 


a crime they had been guilty of, in violatin 
nations, by putting the embaſiadors in chains) were not 
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WAR IN 


CH A p. IV. 
9. CASAR, having intelligence from Craſſus how 


aſtairs went, being then at a great diſtance from the army, 
commanded ſeveral gallies and ſhips to be built on the river 
Loire, which runs into the ocean, and liited great numbers 


bol pilots and mariners in the province; which being ac- 
_ compliſhed with wondrous expedition. ſo ſoon as the ſea- 


GAUL. 
— — 
(r ar bw 1s 
a navy, and 
m ee in- 


e Gaul. 


ton permitted he arrived in Gaul. The people of Vannes 


had intelligence of Cæſar's arrival (conſidering how great 


v5 


in the mean time, and the reſt of their confederates, who _ 


z the law of 


idle, but prepared all things neceſſary to defend them from 


1 the ä danger, elpecially a confiderable navy, 


CHAP. * 


T H E Y Fe 8 hh and in this enter- | 


= prize, by reaſon of their ſtrong ſituation; for there was 


no coming at them by land, becauſe the paſſes were ſtop · 


ped up by ſeveral arms of the occan ; ; nor were they worie 
tortified on the other ſide, the entrance by way of the ſea 


being very difficult and dangerous; for they had but few 


ports, and the Romans were altogether ſtrangers to their 
coaſt. Beſides they were in hopes the Roman army 


would not be able to ſubſiſt there long without provifions, 


which were not to be had in the country: and though 
things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, Kill they were ſuperior at 


| fea, 1 to the Romans, who had but a ſmall number of ſhips, 


were unacquainted with the flats, ſhallows, ports, and 
illands of the place where they were to engage, and found 


the practice of navigation in choſe nacrow ſeas far different | 


from that on the wider ocean. 

Big with theſe expectations they bona to fortity thei 
towns, to carry all the corn out of the fields into their 
 arſenals, and convey their ſhipping to Vannes, the place *" 


they were informed Cæſar deſigned firſt to attack, having 


The Gau's 
prepar. tions 
319 al, an- 


before hand engaged the people of Landreguet, ag 5 


Nantes, Lendoul, Terouenne, and Guelders to become 
their allies, and ſent for aſſiſtance from England, which 
lies oppolite to thoſe countries. 


All theſe difficulties concurred to diſſuade Cæſar 3 
engaging in te war; but, on the other hand, mary rei- 


1o. 18 


towns, Vi 


% ũ en, tek 
war ix ſons made it abſolutely neceſſary; firſt the injury offered 
Gaul. the Roman knights by detaining them; then the rebellion 
raiſed after a general ſubmiſſion, and hoſtages given for 
Czefar ſe ds good behaviour; and laſtly, the revolt of ſo many cities, 
ſeveral Par- which, if neglected, might prove of bad example to the 
= 8 reſt. Conſidering therefore that all the Gauls were prone 
in Gaul, to to novelty, and eaſily induced to undertake a war, that it 
eve off en was natural to all mankind to love liberty and deteſt fervi- 
from the tude, he thought it the moſt convenient way, before any 
enemy. more cities came into this alliance, to divide his army, and 
diſtribute it into ſeveral places, rs 
11. He ſent therefore Titus Labienus with the calvalry 
to Treves, which borders on the Rhine, commanding him 
to have an eye over the people of Rheims, and to keep the 


— reſt of the Belgæ thereabouts in obedience; and if the 


Germans ſhould attempt by farce to tranſport any troops 
cover the Rhine, as they had been deſired, he ſhould pre- 
vent it. Publius Craſſus, with twelve legionary cohorts 
and a party of horſe, he detached to Gaſcoigne, to cut off 
all aſſiſtance from thoſe parts: Q. Titurius Sabinus, with _ 
three legions, he ordered to Leiſieux, Landreguet, and 


Coutances, to diſappoint the rebels hopes in thoſe coun- 


tries; and having made D. Brutus admiral of the navy, 


and of the French veſfels he had received from thoſe of 


Poictou, Xantonge, and the other proviaces which conti- _ 
nucd firm in their obedience, he ordered him to fail with 
all expedition to Vannes, himſelf following after by land 
JJ Vw 


Sar vs: 


Cet 12. THE confederate cities, being moſt of them ſitua- 
ven ted upon promontories, could not be attacked by land at 
the bece za high-water, Which always happened once in fix hours; 
alway, i- nor yet by ſea, for upon the ebb of the tide the ſhips were 
ape. left upon the ſands as a prey to the enemy; and whenever 
8 the Romans endeavoured to exclude the ocean by artificial 
mounts, which they railed to an equal height with the walls 
of the town, the enemy, fo toon as we were prepared to 
enter, having plenty of ihipping, quickly conveyed them- 
elves and their effects away by fea to the next port, where 
they enjoyed the fame advantages as before. Thus the 
diiappointed us moit part of the ſummer; for the Roman 
feet duiſt not venture out of the Loire into ſo vaſt and 
tempellucus an ocean, Where the tides vere ſtrong, the 
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roads and havens but few, and at a conſiderable diſtance w an 


from one another. 
13. The enemy had a great advantage over us in their 


51 
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E 


| ſhipping, which was thus built and rigged : Their keels De tion N 


were flatter than ours, conſequently more convenient for 


high, their poops contrived to endure the roughneſs of the 
fea; the body of their veſſels built of impenetrable oak: 
the banks for the oars were beams a foot ſquare, faſtened 


at each end with iron pins an inch thick : inſtead of ca- 


of the Gauls 
: | i ow | ſipping. 
the ſhallows and low tides; their forecaſtles were very 2 


bles for their anchors, they made uſe of iron chains, and 


had hides for their fails, either becauſe they wanted linen, 


and were ignorant of its uſe, or, what is more likely, 
_ thought linen fails not ſtrong enough to endure their boiſte- 
rous ſeas, their impetuous winds, and carry veſfels of ſo 
conſiderable burthen. So that whenever our ſhips encoun- 
| tered them, we only had the advantage in tacking about by 
the management of our oars ; but in all other things they 
had much the better of us, being built more convenient for 


execution with our darts; beſides, whenever a ftorm aroſe, 
— which obliged them to ſubmit to the pleaſure of the winds, 
| being ſtrong built, they were better able to weather it out, 
and could ſhelter themſelves with ſafety among the flats, 
without fear of the rocks, or thoſe other inconveniencies 


| which the Romans were ſubject to. 


nar i 


14. Cæſar having taken in one town after another, the ID 


enemy ftill conveyed themſelves to the next; wherefore 


neither prevent their eſcape, nor do them any conſiderable 
damage, he reſolved to attend the arrival of his navy; 


* perceiving he ſpent his time to no purpoſe, for he could 


| the nature of the place, and more able to endure a ftorm ; 
their ſhells were ſo extraordinary hard, our beaks could not 
enter them, and their deck fo high, we could do but little 


=; which was no ſooner come, but the enemy immediately, 


| having rigged out 220 fail of tall veſſels, and equipped 
them with all things neceſſary, ſtood out to fea juſt over 


againſt us, The admiral Brutus, the tribunes, and centu- Th 


7 rions who commanded the Roman fleet, were fo furprized 
at this unexpected ſight, that they knew not what methods 


e Romm : 


navy ar- 

rives; the 

A N -... wo fleets 

do take, or in what order to draw up their gallies; for the du] us; 
enemy's ſhipping was ſo ſtrong, our beaks could do them en eee. 
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WAR Ix no prejudice; and had we built turrets on the decks, as 
GAUL. uſual, yet we could not have mounted them to a ſulkcient | 
[nah to equal that of their Poops 3 in which particular 
they had a great advantage over us; ior as we could not do 
them much prejudice by our weapons, becauſe we lay ſo 
much lower than they, ſo on the contrary their darts de- 
ſcended on us with a much greater force. But we happened 
to have one ſort of inſtrument amongſt our ſtores, which 
proved exceeding uſeful z we had provided a great number 
of ſharp crooked ſeythes, like thoſe uſed in ſieges, which, 
we fixed to the end of long poles, and laying hold of their 
tackle, towed the veſſels away by the help of our oars: 


thus cutting their cables, the main-yard fell down, where- 3 5 


by the enemy, who relied on their ſails and rigging, were 
at once deprived of their fails, and the uſe of their veſſels. 


And now the diſpute depending entirely upon courage, the 5 
Romans caſily got the better, and the rather, becauſe, 


fighting in the view of Cieſar and the whole army, they 

were allured of ſo many witneſſes of their valour; for all 

the hills and riſing grounds, which looked W the . 
weite covered with our rs. - 1 
TheRome ns 15. The enemy's main-yards being thats cut 8 the 


uk we _ Fo Romans endeavoured to board them, though each veflel of 
1 „AK 1 mo f 


441544 ours was ſurrounded by two or three of theirs ; ; which the 


| fiizs, Gauls perceiving, after they had loft ſeveral of their ſhips, _ 
 Hnding no other way tor ſafety, began to tack about belore _ 
the wind, but were of a ſudden To becalmed, that their 
flight was prevented; which fell out very opportunely for 
the Romans, who grappling with them, boarded fo many, 
that after the battle had continued from between eight and 

nine in the morning *till ſun-{ct, few of their number bad 


the fortune to ſave themſelves, and get to land by che: ” 


ſiltance of the night. 


Fb — of 16. This battle put an end to the war with Vannes and 


che reſt of the maritime towns; for at this diſpute were 
preient not only all the youth of their country, but even 

thoſe of maturer years, who might aſſiſt the labouring 
fate of their country, either by authority or advice; and 
hither had they brought all the veſſels they were able to rig 
out; which being loſt, they who eſcaped the flaughter, not 
© knowing whither to fly, nor how to defend their towns a- 
gaintt Cæſar, delivered themſelves up to his mercy ; to- 
wards whom Cæſar ſhewed greater ſeverity, that he might 
teach ſuch barbarians for the future to obſerve the law W 
nations, , the perſons of embaiſ,dors are pro- 


— 
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0” 


tected ; for he put all their ſenators to the word, and fold war IN 


the people for ſlaves. 


CHAP. VIII. 


GAUL, 


17. IN the n mean time 2 Tania Se was n Sahinns's 
ing with his forces to the confines of Contauces, a people © expe ſition 


ſudyect to Viridovix, then generaliſſimo for the revolted . 


| towns, who had furniſhed him with a numerous and potent 


army. The ſenators of Eureux, Rhoan, and Lieſieux, 


could not be drawn into this confederacy; but the common 


1 


people, having murdered them, ſhut up their city- gates, © - 


and joined with Viridovix; to whom likewiſe flocked great 
numbers from Gaul, men of deſperate fortunes, and 
_ thieves, whom the hopes of plunder induced to prefer the | 


ſtudy of war before that of Nr and daily labour. 


Sabinus, having encamped himſelf in a convenient place, 


permitted not his men to ſtir our of their trenches; whilſt 


Viridovix, who lodged within two miles of him, drew his 


forces out every day to offer him battle; which the other | | 
ſo often refuſed, that at laſt he was not only ſuſpected by 


the enemy, but even by his own ſoldiers, of cowardice ; 


and fo craftily did he act his part, that the enemy had the 


affurance to come even to our very trenches. The reaſon 


gave for his conduct, was, that he did not think it juſ- 


 tifiable for alieutenant to engage an army fo mnch more 


numerous than his own, during the abſence of the general, 3 


5 but upon advantage of time and place. 


18. Thus having confirmed the enemy in their opinion, 


ne made choice of a ſubtle Gaul amongſt the auxiliary Sabioas's 


troops, whom he perſuaded, by conſiderable prefents and 
greater promiſes, to go over to the enemy, aad there act 


according to ſuch inſtructions as he ſhould give him. This 
inſtrument being arrived at their camp, and received as a 
deſerter, informed them how much the Romans were afraid 

_ of them, what EXTrematien Cæſar was driven to by the peo- 
ple of Vannes, and that Sabinus deſigned the next night 


privately to decamp, and make what haſte he could to his 


aſſiſtance. No ſooner had they heard this news, but they | 
unanimouſly cried out, that fo lucky an opportunity was not 
do be flipped, and that they would attack the Romans in 
their intrenchments. Many circumſtances concurred, 
which induced the Gauls to embrace this reſolution ; Sabi 
nus's declining * 0 often, the intelligence from the de- 


E = i: 


ſtrat age. 
and luccaſs. 
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WAR ix ſerter, want of proviſions, which they had not taken ſuf” 


GAUL. cient care for, their hopes in the confederates of Vannes, 


= —— and that credulous humour which always inclines men ta 


believe what they wiſh, Spurred on by theſe motives, the 
ſoldiers would not permit Viridovix and the reſt of the ge- 
neral officers to break up the council, before they had re- 
| ſolved upon forcing the Roman camp; which being agreed 
on, they went as chearfully to work, as if they had al- 

| ready obtained the victory; and having provided plenty of 
faſcines, to fill up the ditches, made "my beſt of their way to 


attack us. 


| The Guls 19. The Romans were incamped on the top of a riſing 


come to at- ground, which mounted with an eaſy aſcent from the level; 


tac beRo- = 
: - mn cum, and the enemy made ſo much haſte to pryent our having 


notice of their deſign, that they ran themſelves out of 


but are re. breath before they came at us. Sabinus, who was better 
5 _ prepared to receive them than they imagined, having en- 
N  couraged his ſoldiers, gave them the fign of battle; then 


fallying out of two ſeveral gates of the camp at once upon 


the enemy (whilſt they were loaden with thoſe materials : 
they had brought to fill up our trenches) the advantage of 
the ground, their faintneſs and i INCXPETICNCC, our courage 


and conduct, ſoon decided the battle in favour of the Ra- 
mans; for the enemy, not being able to ſtand the firſt 


onſet, choſe rather to depend on their heels than their . 


bands. whilſt our troops being freſh and vigorous, pur- 
| ſued and flew great numbers of them. Nor were their 
| horſe able to preſerve themſelves from the ſame fate, for 
our cavalry followed them ſo cloſe, that few eſcaped. Thus 
at the ſame time Sabinus heard of the defeat at ſea, Czlar 
Was informed of Sabinus's ſucceſs at land. | 
Upon the news of theſe viftories all the provinces which A 
_ Titurius was ſent againſt, ſurrendered themſelves ; for as 
the Gauls are eager to enter into a war, fo upon the mall 
eft turn they relent, being i impatient of affictions, 


CHAP. IX. 


OY A . * ven POM the ſame time, p. Crafſus fr he | 
_ expedition at Gaſcoigne, which, as we have already taken notice, as 
well for the number of its inhabitants as its extent of land, 


deſetves to be eſteemed a third part of Gaul; and conſi- 
dering he was to 7 8 a war in the fame country where 
5 leute kant: genera L alerius Pracopinus formerly was 

| de- 
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defeated, and loſt his life, where Lucius Manilius was glad war iN 
to purchaſe his eſcape at the expence of his baggage, he GAU. 
thought it behoved him to take more than ordinary care; wy 
wherefore having provided his army with corn, having 2 
raiſed fome cavalry, levied troops in the auxiliary countries, 
and ſent for ſeveral brave volunteers from Thoulouſe and 
| Narbonne, cities next adjoining to the Roman province, 
he marched his army into the confines of Sots. The na- 
tives were no ſooner acquainted with his arrival, but they 
immediately levied a conſiderable army of horſe and foot, 
and with their cavalry (whom they moſt relied on) en- 


gaged the Romans whilſt they were upon their march: we 


eaſily put them to the rout ; but when we were purſuing | 


them, their infantry appeared in a valley where they had 
watched for us in ambuſcade, and ſetting upon our men The Guts | 
whilſt they were diſordered in the purſuit, began the fight kk. 
Cc 1 eee ee 
21. The diſpute was long and doubtful; for the enemy, 
grown proud with the memory of their former victories, 
thought the fate of all Gaſcoigne depend on their ſingle 
virtue; whilſt the Romans, on the other hand, exerted _ 
| themſelves to ſhew what they were able to do, without Th. Ou 
their general, without the aſſiſtance of the reſt of the le- wol? 
gions, and under the command of ſo young a ſoldier. At % ef . 


SY |, the Gauls much wounded began to fly, and Craſſus pit. 


x having flain great numbers of them, marched directly to 


copper mines 


their capital; which he inveſted. The beſieged maintained (vas n- 


their poſſeſſion with great bravery, notwithſtanding we ap- veſis it, and 


proached their walls with vines, mounts, and turrets eee ee 855 
ſometimes ſallying, and ſometimes undermining our works: 
an art they are very expert in, by reaſon of the number of 

in their country; but at laſt perceiving the 
induſtry of the Romans fruſtrated their endeavours, they 
_ ſent deputies to Craſſus, to defire he would be pleaſed to 

accept of a ſurrender ; which they obtaincd, on delivery of 

their arms. | J)) . 
22. But whilft the whole army expected the perfor- Adcamm- “ 
mance of this article, Adcantuanus, who commanded the nus, and his 
| town, endeavoured to make his eſcape out of one of the he 
poſtern gates, with fix hundred ſworn friends, whom friends, 
the natives call ſoldurũ, whoſe cuſtom is, to enjoy all 
things in common with thoſe to whom they have vowed a 
friendſhip; to ſhare always the ſame fœtune, and kill 
themſelves rather than ſurvive the death of their comrades. 
Nor has it ever been —_— that any of them ever tailed * 
e his 
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GAUL. 


c. . CASAR's Boob III. 


WAR I his duty, or declined death, when his friend was killed.” 


But the alarm from that part of the works ſoon ſummoned 


GER our men thither, where after a warm conflict the enemy 


were driven back again into the town; but, notwithſtand- 
ing, obtained the favour of being comprehended within the 


ſame treaty. 


23. Craſſus, having received hoſtages from * Ieft 


: RY country, to march 2 the ns of De * 5 


| The Gauls 


rogge, 


ſend for fo- 
re en ſuc- 
cours and 


captans 


from Spain. 


andTurlan. mY 
c H A P. . 
7 H E Gals bing much diſturbed, that a 8 ſo welt 


fortified both by art and nature ſhould fall in fa ſmall a time 7 5 


into the Romans hands, began to enter into mutual al- 
liances with one another in all parts, ſending embatladors, 
and exchanging hoſtages for that purpoſe ; and having firſt 

levied what forces they could in their own country, ſent 


deputies to Spain, and the other countries that bordered on 
Gaſcoigne, whence they received ſupplies with ſeveral ex- 
perienced officers 3 upon whoſe arrival they began the war 
very briſkly with a numerous army, making choice of ſuch 


for their commanders, who, having ſerved under Sertorius, 
were reputed to be men of conduct and experience in the 2 


military art. Theſe, according to the cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans, began to pitch upon convenient places to encamp , 


In, to intrench themſelves, and intercept our convoys; 
which Craſſus perceiving, thought it the ſafeſt way to give 


the enemy battle immediately, becauſe his army was ſo 


ſmall, he could not detach parties, like the Gauls, to poſ- 


ſeſs themtelves of particular paſſes, and yet leave a ſufficient 


number to ſecure his camp; which would of neceflity, in 
time, make proviſions grow ſcarce with the Romans, whilſt 


the enemy's power encreaſed: wherefore having ſummoned 
a council of war, finding all the officers of his opinion, he 


| appointed the day following to give them battle, 


„„ 


Ir; 411% ©fFer 


then battle. 


24. Accordingly the next morning, by dawn of day, be 


drew out all his forces, and having ranged them in a double 


line, diſpoſed the auxiliaries in the midſt, expecting what 
motions the enemy would make: but the Gauls, though 


they fancied they might ſafely venture an engagement, as 


veil on the ſcore of their number, as of their ancient prow- 


"oth yet thought it the better way to block up all the patles, 
| intercept the Roman convoys, and obtain a victory wich- 


out the expence of blood 3 reſolving, when the Romans 
ſnould be reduced to quit their camp tor want of proviſions, 


CY 
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to attack their rear, whilſt they were faint with hunger, WAR 1N 
weary with travel, and incumbered with their baggage. GAUL. 
This advice ſeemed moſt agreeable to the whole council of.. 


1 the Gauls ; and therefore when the Romans profered them _— 


Gauls re- 
ſuſe it. 


battle, they _ within their camp and * it. 5 
'C H A P. xl. 


| | CRASSUS perceiving their deſign, nd finding his 10 | 
more eager for the engagement, becauſe they thought 
the enemy were afraid of them, whilſt they all exclaimed 
againſt delay, deſiring they might immediately attack the 
Gauls in their camp, he encouraged their defire, and, to 
their infinite ſatisfaction, led them to the place where the 
enemy was lodged. | 
2285. Whilſt ſome were duty it in | filling the ditch, and The Ro- 
others endeavouring to force the Gauls from their trenches then article 
with their darts, the auxilliaries, on whom Craſſus had no mY — 
great dependance, were employed in bringing ftones and 
darts to the ſoldiers, and turf to the mount, that they might IV 
appear to be engaged as well as the reſt. The Gauls in the 
mean time maintained their ground obſtinately, doing great 
execution with their darts from the higher ground; which 
the horſemen perceiving, took a compaſs about to view 
their camp, and brought Craſſus word, that the rampart of _ 
the Decuman port was not fo ſtrongly fortified as other pla- 


f * Ces, and they believed it might eaſily be forced. 


22056. Whereupon Craſſus, having deſired the horſe- offcers 
to encourage their men by conſiderable rewards and promi- 


4 S, gave them inſtructions what he thought fit to have 


done. According to their orders, marching with four freſh The Roman ; 
cohorts that had been leſt in the camp, and no ways con- —— r 
cerned in the fatigue of the day, they took a circuit to pre- 3 A 
vent being obſerved; and, whilſt the Gauls were intent on Gauls dung. 
the engagement, arrived at the place appointed, which 5 
they eaſily forced, and entered the enemy's camp before 
the Gauls could perceive who they were, or what they 

were doing; then giving us notice by a loud acclamation, 
our ſoldiers in the front, as they always do, when there is 
hope of victory, renewed the battle with freſh vigour. The 
enemy being thus ſurrounded, jumped over the rampier in 


|... deſpair, endeavouring to fave themſelves by flight; but 
being an opencountry, our cavalry purſued and killed ſuch 


numbers of them, that out of 50,000 which came from ue Gau! 
Spain and Gaſcoigne, there n ages a fourth part. entirely 
| 27. Aan routed. 
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mits 
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27. Upon the news of this victory, the greateſt part of 
Gaſcoigne voluntarily ſubmitted to Exæſar, and ſent him 


4 hoſtages; viz. the people of Pais de Labard, Bigorre, 


Precins, De Buch, Turſan, Euſe, Pais de Gavre, Auch, 


. — ſub- Garonne, Sibutz, "and Bazadois ; only ſome few diſtricts | 


that lay at a greater diſtance, e ou the approach 


on of winter, * out. 


Ceæſar's ex- 
pedition to 
*Ferouenne _ 

and Guel- 

— 


CHAP. Xi. 


„ Moth doe dhe ies ne, Cie, though thee” 


ſummer was almoſt ſpent, made an expedition againſt Te- 
roienne and Guelders, becauſe they were the only provin- 
ces that had not laid down their arms, nor ſent embaſiadors 


to treat of peace, whilſt all the other countries of Gaul had 


ſubmitted to the Roman empire. Thinking he might dil- 
patch this expedition in a very ſhort time, he marched his 
army into their country; but, contrary to his expectation, 
found they had a method of making war much different 

ftom the reſt of the Gauls; for, underſtanding that the 
moſt potent provinces in their continent that had engaged 
with the Romans, were defeated, they thought i it the wiſeſt 
way to convey themſelves and their effects into the wood A 


: and bogs, whereof they had plenty in their country. 


Czſar, fo ſoon as he was come near the woods, began 


to entrench himſelf ; but on a ſudden the enemy, whom he 


could not diſcover to be there, ſallied out of the thickets, 


- whilſt his men were diiperſed, and employed about different 


: charges 3 but they were eafily repulſed to the woods, where 
the 


omans following the:n unadviſedly, loſt ſome of 


their men. 


209. Cæſar reſolved to fend the remainder of the ſummer 


— 1 clearing the ground; and that his army might be no more 
ſurprized whilſt they were at work, he cauſed all the timber 


they cut down to be laid on each ſide for a fortification, and 
in a few days made ſo extraordinary a progreſs, that all the 


enemy's cattle were taken, though they themſelves had the L 


0 good fortune to eſcape into the thicker woods, 


The rains. 


as 


The continual rains which fell ſoon after, put a op to 


dot 3 feos the undertaking; for the ſoldiers were no longer able to lie Dy 
Cfar'serv- in their tents ; "wherefore Cæſar, having laid their country 

_ waſte, burnt their towns and houſes, returned back again, 

and quartered his army at Eureux, ge and theſe they 

© teh Ich he has la ſubdued. 5 
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WAR IN GAUL. 


THE THIRD BOOK. 


: The b of Zutphen and Heſſe drive "I 
of Guelders out of their country; but are de- 
feated by Czſar. His Ee) into n 2 
and England. 5 


CHAP. * 


1 next winter, during the 28 of Ca. Pompeius 6. WAR IN 
aud M. Craſſus, the inhabitants of Heſſe and Zutphen, two Gu; 
German nations, eroſſed the Rhine in great numbers towards Ayn 
that end where it diſcharges itſelf into the fea. The reaſon The Ger- 
why they left their country was, becauſe they had been fo the Raine 
long oppreſſed by the Suabians, the moſt potent and warlike mm 
nation amongſt the Germans. The Suabians are divided 

into an hundred cantons; each of theſe yearly bring a. .,c. 
_ thouſand men into the field, ſtill retaining the ſame number toms of the . 
at home, to prouide for themſelves and the army; who the atis. 
year following go abroad, and relieve their countrymen ; by | 
which means they all obtain experience in huſbandry and 
military affairs at once. They have no incloſure, no man 
has an acre of land which he can properly term his own ; 
nor are they ſuffered to continue * one year in the ſame | 

| | wy 


= - CL CEASAR's n. 
wi Ix part of the country : their chief diet is milk and fleſh- meat, 


' GAUL. and their diverſion hunting. The quality of their food, 


* their perpetual exerciſe, and way of living (being educated 
to no calling, obliged to no diſcipline, nor reſtrained from 
any thing their inclinations prompt them to) make them 
very robuft, and of an extraordinary ſtature : cuſtom has 
rendered them fo hardy, that they waſh themſelves in their 

rivers, and wear no cloths even in the coldeſt weather, ex- 
cefpt {mall ſkins, which hardly cover one half of their bo- 

dies, whillt the reſt is expoſed to the weather. — 

22. Merchants frequent their coaſts, not ſo much to im- 
port foreign goods, as to purchaſe the booties they obtain 


in war: Beaſts of labour, which the Gauls take much de- 


light in, and think they can never pay too dear for, the 
5 Cn never import from other cquntries ; but make uſe 


of their own diſtorted cartle, which by daily exerciſe they 


inure to the hardeſt ſervices. Their horſemen frequently 


forſake their horſes in battle, to fight on foot, having ma- 


naged them ſo well, that they ſtand ſtill for their riders in the 
ſame place where they left them; nor do they eſteem any 
thing more uſeleſs and i ignominious than furniture for hor- 


— es, for which reaſon a ſmall party of them often venture 


io engage almoſt any number that make uſe of it. They 
allow no wine to be imported into their W den 1 


5 ould make them lazy and effeminate. 
3. The greateſt honour to their nation, in their opinion, 


is to have their territories round about lie defolate ; - from © 


_ whence they would have you infer, that the united force 
of ſeveral kingdoms is not ſufficient to oppoſe their ſingle 
_ valour ; for which reaſon the country on the fide of Sua- 
dia lies waſte for the ſpace of 600 miles together. The 
bother part is bounded by the Ubii, who enjoy a large 


and flouriſhing country, a people much politer than their 


Crerman neighbours, becauſe, lying nearer the Rhine, 
they have more commerce with merchants, and conver- 


fation with the Gauls.” With theſe the Suabians had 


many diſputes; and though they were ſo experienced 
1oldiers, ſo potent and numerous a people, that they 
could not expel them the country, yet they made them 
their tributaries, and reduced n to a yur low con- 
dition. 


CHAP. 


Boak 1 COMMENTARIES, 


CHAP. II. 


4. THE inhabitants of Heſſe and Zutphen, whom we waz rx 
mentioned before, were engaged in the ſame quarrel, 
having long maintained their ground againſt the Suabians, 

were at laſt obliged to quit their country. Being thus com- The Ger- 


pelled to ſeek Their fortune, after three years wandring . = 


through the continent of Germany, they arrived at che dere. 
territories of the people of Guelders , who inhabit the ; Though 
banks on both fides the river Rhine. The natives frighted 5<2'izer 


at the unexpetted arrival of ſo many foreigners, deſerting ſeems rather 


to think the 


| their houſes on the other fide the Rhine, croſſed the river, M-n1gii ce = 


and planted themſelves fo as to prevent the Germans fur- al that 


ther rogrels ; who having tried all ways, finding they had m— 3 


the ſea- 


not ſhipping enough to force their paitage, and that they cose of 
could not get over by ſtealth, becauſe the natives kept fo bat. 
ſtrict a watch, at laſt feigned 2 retreat into their own coun- 
try; but, after three days journey, returned again to the 
_ fame place with their cavalry in one night's march, and 
ſurpriſed the natives, who being aſſured by their ſcouts of 
the enemy's retreat, had forgot their fears, and tranſported 
— themſelves to their former habitations. Theſe being thus 
put to the ſword, the Germans ſeizing their veſſels, before 
the people on the other ſide knew any thing of the matter, 
croſſed the Rhine, poſſeſſed themſelves of the towns and 


houſes there, and took * their quarters for the reſt of : 5 : 
the winter. | 


. having intelligence of this matter, was s jealous The tem _ 
of the levity of the Gauls, 4+ who are fo fickle in 3 


counſels, and ſuch paſſionate lovers of novelty, that they 

| ſtop paſſengers upon the road; and oblige them to declare > 
all the news they have heard, before they let them proceed 

on their journey: the mob likewiſe flock about foreign 

merchants, to enquire what country they came from, and 

- what intelligence they bring from thence : by which reports 

they often govern themſelves in the management of their 
moſt important affairs; conſequently being ſwayed by un- 

certainties, calculated for the moſt part by the traveller for 


ſatisfaction of enquirer, they 2 often _ of the wh 
lutions they take,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ill. 


wan w 6. CASAR therefore being ſo well | all with 
GAUL. their temper, made more haſte than uſual to put himſelf 
— - the head of his army, where he was no ſooner arrived, 
but he found his ſuſpicions true, that ſome provinces of 

Gaul had already ſent ambaſſadors to invite the Germans 

from the banks of the Rhine farther = the continent, 

iſing them that every thing ſhould be got ready 

which -# defired ; whereupon ms Germans had kevin 

to make inroads, and lay the country waſte, as far as the 

. confines of Liege, and Con drotz, which is under the pro- 
tection of Treves : for which reaſon Cæſar, having ſum- 
moned all the princes of Gaul, took no notice of the re- 
volt he had been informed of, but confrming them in their 
allegiance by a ſeeming approbation of their loyalty, com- 
manded them to furniſh him with a certain number of 

„5 — being determined to make war on the Germans. 
"  - 7. So ſoon as he had provided his army with corn, and 


wucbes eg Failed a body of horſe, he marched to the place where he 


fand out the underſtood the Germans were; who, upon his arrival i 
within a few days journey of them, ſent embaſſadors to 


_ Germans, 


The Ca acquaint him, That as the Germans were not defirous 


man em- of giving the Romans the firſt occaſion for a war, ſo nei- _ 


+ —_ ther ſhould they avoid engaging with them, if provoked 
COTE to it; for it had always been the cuſtom of the Germans 
to anſwer an enemy at his own weapons, not by treaty; 

- they muſt confeſs they came thither againſt their 
wills, being expelled their own country: and if the Ro- 
mans would accept of their friendſhip, if they would either 
| allot them land to live in, or permit them to keep that which 
| they had obtained by the law of arms, they might find them 
_ neceſſary allies : for they only ſubmitted to the Suabians, 
to whom even the immortal gods were not a ſufficient match, 
but there was not another people under the ſun they were 
not able to conquer.” | 
Cz\a'san= 8. To this Cæſar anſwered what he thought moſt | 
fwer. convenient, the ſubſtance of whoſe ſpeech was to this ef- 
ect; That he could not enter into an alljance with 
| them whilſt they continued in Gaul; nor did he think it 
_ juſt that who were not able to defend their own terri- | 
' tories, ſhould invade others; that there was not ſufficient 
waſte ground in Gaul to contain ſo numerous a people z 
-- it oy pleaſed, my might nd a welcome amongſt 
the 
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the Ubii, who would receive them into their country upon WAR iN 
his interceſſion, for they had deputies at that inſtant in his GAUL. 
camp, who came to complain of the injuries they had re- 
ceived from the Suabians, and intreat his aſſiſtance againſt 
them.“ | 
" The ebe returned with this anſwer to their 
| —— n, promiſing to wait upon Cæſar again in 5 
three days time; deſiring that in the mean time he would 
not approach with his army nearer their confines: This 
Cæſar would not conſent to, being informed that a con- 
ſiderable party of their cavalry but two days before had 
paſſed the Moſe, in order to forage the country of the 
| Ambivariti, and he ſuſpected 3 was only to gain : 
time till their party returned. 
10. „The Moſe riſes from che mountains of Vauſe i in Deſeriton : 
| the country of Langres; and after a long courſe, receiving * the Mut, | 
the river Vahal, a ſmall branch of the Rhine, within 3 
banks, it forms the iſle of Holland, and, about n 
miles below that, diſcharges itſelf into che ſea. But the | 
Raine has its riſe in the territories of the Lepontii, whe. beer: e 
inhabit the Alps, and after a long journey through Cou- of me 
tances, Switzerland, Franchecomte, the country of Metz, Rhine. 
Straſburg, and Treves, coming near the ſea, is divided in- 
to ſeveral branches, which form as many conſiderable iſlands, 
moſt of them inhabited by a barbarous and ſavage people, 
_ who are reported to feed only on. fiſh, and wild fowls eggs; 
from hence by divers channels it diſcharges itſelf into the 
ocean.” 
11. When Cæſar was cad within twelve ——_ of A A ſecond 
the enemy, the embaſladors came to. him a ſecond time, _ - 
preſfing him very earneſtly to march no farther, or at leaſt German. 
to ſend his 2 orders, who were gone before the reſt 
. of the army, not to engage the Germans; and that he 
would agree to a truce, till they could ſend deputies to the 
Ubi, by whom they would gladly be received, on ſuch 
conditions as Cæſar ſhould approve of, and their noblemen | 
and ſenators ſhould oblige themſelves by oath to perform; 
nor would they deſire above three days time to ne 
_ the negociation. 5 
Ceæſar believed this was only an artifice to procraſtinate 
for three days longer, till their cavalry returned; however, 
he promiſed not to come nearer than within four miles of 
their camp, where was a convenient place to water in, and 
ordered a conſiderable number of them to attend him there 
the next day, that he might know their demands ; in the 
; | | DO mean 


he. rage equal to his noble birth, whoſe grandfather had for- 
| bis brother: merly been a king in his own country, and honoured by - 


the ſenate and people of Rome with the title of friend. 
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WAR IN mean time he ſent orders to the officers of the horſe not to 


GAUL. provoke the enemy; and in cafe they ſhould be attacked 
Ly — themſelves, only to maintain * ground til he came I 
| to their — | 


CHAP. w. 


The Ger- 12. 8 O ſoon as the Germans ſaw our th though w we 
mans altera had 5000, and they had not above 800 (the party which 


truce attack 


the Roman had croſſed the Moſe to forage not being yet returned) they | 


| cavalry, fell upon our men, who expected no acts of hoſtility hom 


them, becauſe the embaſſadors who agreed on a truce for a 
day, had not long before left our camp. I heir attack was 

fo violent, that they put our troops in diſorder ; and when 
they perceived we began to rally, diſmounting, according 
to the cuſtom of the Germans, they wounded our horſes 

in the belly, ſo that ſeveral of the riders were thrown, and 
dee reſt put to flight; who were fo dreadfully f; ighted, that 
they never looked behind till they were come within view _ 


which number fell Piſo the Gaſcoigne, „a man of cou- 


Seeing bis brother ſurrounded by the enemy, he ruſhed in- 
to the midlt of them, and reſcued him; his own horſe be- 


ing killed under him in the attempt, he bravely defended _ 
himſelf on foot, till at length after receiving many wounds, 


he was ſlain; which his brother perceiving, who was then 
dodut of danger, returned to the fight, ſpurred his horſe in 


. amongſt the Germans, and fell a facrifice to his deliverer, — 


5 , though he could not revenge his death. 


13. After this battle, Cæſar judged it not convenient 


either to give their embaſſadors audience, or accept of any 
conditions from a people who had demanded a truce witn 
a2 deſign to break it; and thinking it madneſs to ſtay while 
the enemy was reinforced, and their cavalry returned (ef- 
pecially ſince the Gauls were of ſo fickle a temper, that 


the Germans had already gained a conſiderable reputation 


amongſt them by this ſmall ſucceſs) he reſolved not to al- 


low them time for reflection; having therefore ſent for the 


general officers, he acquainted them that he deſigned to en- 
gage the —_ without farther delay. 


CHAP. 


of our army. In this ſkirmiſh we loſt 74 men, amongſt 
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CHAP. V. 


THE next day there fell out a very lucky accident for wan IW 
the Romans; all the German priaces and nobility, making GAUL. 
uſe of their former diſſimulation, came to our camp, un- 
der pretence of excuſing themſelves for what hat hap- 1 
pened the day before, in relation to the engagement with 
our cavalry, contrary to the truce granted at their requeſt, 
and withal to deſire the ſame might be continued: Cæſar, 
not a little pleaſed with this opportunity, pave orders they 
ſhould all be ſecured, and at the ſame time marched: his 
army directly; the cavalry, who were daunted with the 
defeat they received * W before, he ordered to bring 3 
up the rear. 

14. Having drawn up his troops in three Rwy and Cher at- 
paſſed the eight miles which were betwixt us and the Ger- wes _ 
mans, he fell upon them before they dreamed of his com- ee . 

ing. They were ſo ſurprized at our ſudden atrival, ſo con- 
fuſed for want of their officers, that they knew not whe- _ 
ther they had better draw out their forces, defend their. 
camp, or endeavour to five themſelves by flight. Their 
fear and diſorder was no ſooner petceived by. the Roman 
5 2 but, remembering the treachery of the preceding 
day, they forced their camp. where at firſt they met wink 
ſome ſmall reſiſtance from ſuch as had time to repair to 
their arms, who engaged them at their carriages, whilft 
the women and children from all fides (for the Germans 
had brought their whole families and effects croſs the Rhine 
with them) endeavoured to make their eſcape, but Cæſar 
- lend the horſe to purſue them. 
15. "The Germans, hearing a noiſe behind them, pee? Th. Ba 
about, and ſaw their wives and children put to the ſword ; gan. court 
whereupon throwing down their arms, and deſerting their 
colours they ran away from their camp, and arriving at the 
river-ſide where the Mofe and Rhine begin to flow in one 
channel, they who had eſcaped the fury of the battle, flung 
_ themſelves in the water, where all of them were drowned | 
either by their own fear, wearineſs, or the ſtrength of the 
ſtream. After this diſpute, the Romans retu: *: -d to their 
camp without the loſs of a man, and with very fer 
wounded, though the number of the Germans, com- 
| puting their women and children, amounted to 430, . 
The battle being over, Cæſar gave thole whom he 
had detained in his camp free leave to depart ; but be- 
ing apprehenſive of the natives el for the in- 
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zuries they had done them, rather than fall into the hands 
of the Gauls, they defired to ſtay. in our army, which 


— they did by Car 8 permiſſion. 


0 HA P. vi. 
16 THE war with the natives of Zutphen and Heſſe 


being thus concluded, Cæſar refolved for ſeveral reaſons 


to ck the Rhine. One of the chief motives that induced 


him to it was, his obſerving how ready the Germans were 


on every occalion to come into Gaul; wherefore he hop- 
ed when they perceived the Romans were able to trant- 
port an army croſs that river as well as themſelves, they 
would be more cautious how they left their own country 
cx poſed for the future; another thing was, that the enemy's 


S 


_ cavalry, who had croſſed the Moſe to forage, were abſent 
tent when their countrymen were defeated ; and, upon 
intelligence of the victory, had retired into the confines of 
the 8 dicambri, where they found a reception; when Cæſar 
wt demand them, becauſe they had been in arms 
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ZSaiuſt him and the Gauls, the people made anſwer, 
m_ i hat the Rhine bounded the extent of the Roman 
empire, and if he thought it unjuſt for the Germans to 
pais into Gaul, they knew no reaſon that he ſhould aſ- 
{ume an authority on their fide the river.“ Beſides, the 


bn, who were the only people croſs the Rhine, that had 


ſent embaſladors to Cæſar, who had entered into alliance 
with him, and delivered hoſtages, earneſtly deſired hi: as- 
HENCE ag rainſt the opp: effions of the Suabians; and if the 
publick aſtaits would not permit him to go in perſon, that 


Vs ne would only ſend his army into Germany, they v-ould de- 


fre no greater aid or encouragement z for fo conſiderable 


among the remoteit Germans was the reputation which the 


Romans had acquired by defeating Arioviſtus, and by 


' their late ſucceſs, that if they appeared in ar of the 


Uli, and owned them for their allies, their name alone 


voutd be a ſufficient ſecurity 3 and they obliged themſelves 


to furnith him with a proper number of tranſpott· veſſe „ 
17. For theſe reaſons Cælar reſolved to croſs the Rhine ; 3 


but he thought it neither {ate to tranſport his army in ſhips, 


nor agrecable to his character or the dignity of the Ro- 
man canie ; whereſore though he found it very difficult 
% lay a bridge crols fo broad, ” deep, and rapid a river, 


7 


det hie determined to attempt ie, and if he failed, not 


co Hals over at ail, The mcthed aft his contriv ance was this. 


Having 
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Book IV. COMMENT ARI ES. 3 
Having joined two pieces of timber, a foot and a WAR IN 
half ſquare, by mortices that kept them at two foot di- GAUL. 
{tance from each other, he cut them to a convenient length, e i 
for that part of the river he deſigned them for; then mak- The ons 
ing them ſharp at the end, cauſed them to be let down far's br ge 
into the water by engines, and driven into the bottom erols th 
with woodden mallets, not perpendicularly, but ſloping, in ä 
compliance with the ſtream: directly oppofite to theſe he 
placed two other ſtakes, joined, juſt after the ſame manner, 
and drove them into the ground forty foot diſtance from 
the other at the bottom, cauſing their tops to incline to- 
| wards the ſtream, as the others had declined from it. 
Theſe double ſtakes, thus fix'd, he joined at top by a croſs 
beam of two foot ſquare, equal to the diſtance between 
them, and faſtened it at either end with pins, which pre- 
_ vented the ſtakes from bending nearer one another, and 
made the work of fo ſecure a nature, that the fierceneſs 
of the ſtream encreaſed the firmneſs of the bridge. Having 
_ obſerved the ſame method quite over the ris er, he covered 
the croſs beams with planks and hurdles. As a farther ſe- 
curity on the lower hide of the bridge he drove down but- 
_ treiſes obliquely into the water, which were fixt to the main 
- Pillars, to prevent their giving way to the force of the cur- 
rent: he likewiſe drove in other piles at a moderate diſtance 
above the bridge, to ſtave off trunks of trees, and ſuch veſ · 
| fels as the enemy ſhould ſend down the r river to deſtroy the - 
010 Work.“ 55 | 
18. From the time maverials bende to et brought for Czar, 1 
the werk, till the entire bridge was finiſhed, was no more tie Rhine, | 
than ten days ; ; when Cæſar having left a ſtrong garriſon 
on both ſides of the river, marched into the confines of the 
Sicambri: during this expedition embaſſadors came to him 
from moſt places thereabouts, to defire a peace, and 
court the alliance of the Romans, to whom he returned 
_ civil anſwers, 5 hoſtages for their bdelity.. 


CHAP. vn. 


warn the gicambti were Sed that the "Bw 
mans were building a bridge, at the inſtigation of the peo- 
ple of Zutphen and Heſſe, wh. had taken ſhelter mon oft 
them, they prepared tor fight and quitting their habica- 
tions, conveyed thenſclves with their effects 1 the | 
nei, ghbouting odds. 
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Book IV. COMMENTARIES. „ 
« Having joined two pieces of timber, a foot and a WAR IN 
half ſquare, by mortices that kept them at two foot di- GAT. 
ſtance from each other, he cut them to a convenient length e ee oo 
for that part of the river he deſigned them for; then mak- tion of C. 
ing them ſharp at the end, cauſed them to be let down far's bridge 
into the water by engines, and driven into the bottom ©7%5 the 
with woodden 1 not perpendicularly, but ſloping, in — 
compliance with the ſtream : directly oppofite to theſe he 
placed two other ſtakes, joined, juſt after the ſame manner, 
and drove them into the ground forty foot diſtance from 
the other at the bottom, cauſing their tops to incline to- 
. wards the ftream, as the others had declined from it. 
Theſe double ſtakes, thus fix'd, he joined at top by a croſs 
beam of two foot ſquare, equal to the diſtance between 
them, and faſtened it at either end with pins, which pre- 
vented the ſtakes from bending nearer one another, and 
made the work of ſo ſecure a nature, that the fierceneſs 
bot the ſtream encreaſed the firmneſs of the bridge. Having 
obſerved the ſame method quite over the river, he covered 
the croſs beams with planks and hurdles. As a farther ſe- 
curity on the lower hide of the bridge he drove down but- 
treſſes obliquely into the water, which were fixt to the main 
pillars, to prevent their giving way to the force of the cur- 
rent: he likewiſe drove in other piles at a moderate diſtance 
above the bridge, to ſtave off trunks of trees, and ſuch veſ · 
ſels as the enemy ſhould ſend down the river to ane the 
. work. «HARE 
= From the time materials began to be brought for chr, SY 
the werk, till the entire bridge was finiſhed, was no more tie Rhine, 
than ten days; when Cæſar having left a frong garriſon 
on both ſides of the river, marched into the confines of the 
Sicambri: during this expedition embaſſadors came to him 
from moſt places thereabouts, to defire a peace, and 
court the alliance of the Romans, to whom he — 
civil anlwers, demanding hoſtages for their * 


CHAP. VII. 


| wan the Sicambii were Informed that the Ro- 
mans were building a bridge, at the inſtigation of the peo- 
ple of Zutphen and Hleſſe, wh.» had taken ſhelter amongſt 
them, they prepared for flight and quitting their habita- 
tions, conveyed themſelves with their elfects into the | 
_ net; ghdouing woods. | 


£8 5 
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"= J. CASAR's | Book IV, 
WAR IN 19. Cefar, 2 a ſhort ſtay in their country, after 


GAUL, he had burnt their towns and buildings, and cut down their 
corn, marched to the territories of the Ubii, whom he had 


promiſed to aſſiſt againſt the Suabians. So ſoon as he was 


arrived, they informed him, that when the Suabians heard 
| he was building a bridge, having, according totheir uſual 


_ cuſtom, called a council, they diſpatched orders to all parts 
___ of their nation, commanding the natives to forſake their 


towns, to convey their wives, children, and effects into the 
woods, and that all who were able to bear arms ſhould 
meet at the general rendezvous in the midſt of their coun- 
try, where they reſolved to expect the Romans, and give 
 _ them battle; which Cæſar underſtanding, after he had ac- 
compliſhed thoſe deſigns which led him into Germany, awd 


the natives, taken vengeance on the Sicambri, and ſet the 
Ubii at liberty, having ſpent in all eighteen days beyond . 


cæſar re- the Rhine, and performed enough as well as for his own 
| kurnsto Honour, as the ſervice of the republick, Es Gd to | 
5 Cod, and. broke down his * e 


CHAP. vin. 


„ THOUGH the K was now N „ 
etiam into (for the whole continent of Gaul lying northward, winter 


| begins there very early) yet Cæſar reſolved to make a voy- 


age to England, becauſe he had been informed, in all 
the wars of Gaul, the enemy had received conſiderable 1 
ſupplies from thence; ; and tho' the time of year would not 
permit him to finiſh the war, yet he thought it would be 
worth his while to make an expedition thither only to view 


the ifland, to learn the nature of the inhabitants, to be ac 
quainted with their coaſts, their ports, and creeks, which 
the Gauls were almoſt entire ſtrangers to; for they were 


ſeldom vifited by any but merchants, who were unacquaint- 
ed with all the country except the coaſts, and thoſe parts 
which were oppoſite to Gaul. Accordingly having ſum- 
moned a council of merchants from all parts, he could nei- 
ther be informed of the extent of the iſland, what nations, 
and how powerful the inhabitants were, how well they un- 
derſtood the art of war, what cuſtoms they were governed 
by, nor how Confiteradle a navy their ports were * 
of . | 


CHAP. 


Book IV. COMMENTARIES. 
one ” Þ | 
| 21. FOR this reaſon he thought it convenient to ſend 


out C. Voluſenus with a galley, to diſcover what he could, 
and immediately return with intelligence before he em- 


barked himſelf : he in the mean time marched to Toroii- 


69 


WAR IN 
GAUL. 


enne, from whence lay the ſhorteſt cut to England; and 


there he ordered ſeveral veſſels from the neighbouring ports, 


together with the navy he had built the year before for 


his expedition _=_ the Vannes, to attend him. Seve- 
ral provinces in 


.ngland, having intelligence of theſe pre- 
parations from merchants who frequented the coaſts, ſent 


Some of the | 


Engliſh ſend 
9a A 5 N embaiſ dos = 
embaſſadors to Cæſar, to let him know how willing they to Ceſar in 


wete to ſubmit to the Roman empire, and deliver hoſtages Gau. 
for their fidelity: to theſe he gave a favourable audience; 


and, having encouraged them to adhere to their agreement 
dy promiſes of conſiderable rewards, ſent them back again 


to their own country; ordering Comius to go along with 


them, whom he had formerly made king of Arras, after the 


cConqueſt of that place, a man of contiderable intereſt in 
England, and whoſe virtue and fidelity he thought he might 


. rely on. To him he gave inſtructions to viſit as many ita- 


tes as he could, and perſuade them to accept of an alliance 
with the Romans, for Cæſar himſelf would in a ſhort 


15 time land in their country. 


Voluſenus, in the mean time, having made what diſco- 


coveries he could of the country, for he durſt not ven- 


ture himſelf aſhore with fo barbarous an enemy, after five 
days cruiſing, returned, and acquainted Czfar with what 


Pee | 


22. Ceſar ſtay'd in theſe parts till his navy was fitted 


out; during which time the Terouennois ſent embaſſadors 


to him, deſiring he would be pleaſed to pardon their for- 


mer tranſgreſſions ; that a ſavage and unpoliſhed people, 
| as they were, through ignorance of the cuſtoms of the 


Romans they had preſumed to make war upon them; but 
for the future they would demonſtrate how ready they were 
to obey his commands. Czfar, being deſirous to leave 
no enemies behind him, to avoid entering into a new war 
- fo late in the ſeaſon, and unwilling to neglect his Englith 
expedition for ſuch trifles, having firſt received a conli- 
derable number of hoſtages from them, took them into his 
favour. Having prepared eighty tranſport-veſſels, which 
he thought ſufficient to Carry over his legions, he diſtributed 


11 1 his 
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wAR I his gallies to the queſtor, lieutenant- generals, and com- 
GAUL. manders of the horſe ; and eighteen tranſports which were | 
—— wind- bound at a certain port about eight miles off, he ap- 


Cra em- 9 
r 


Euglend, ? 


ba! Ks 


pointed for the ſervice of his cavalry ; then committed thoſe 


forces which he left behind, to the care of Q. T iturius Sa- 
-  bienus, and L. 8 Cotta, whom he ordered to 


viſit the confines of Guelders, and reduce thoſe parts of 
Terouenne which had not yet ſubmitted; to lieutenant- 


general P. Sulp. Rufus he gave the charge of the port 
where he embarked, with a ſtrong garriſon t to maintain lit. 5 


c 1 A Pp. X. 
23. Tubus having lifoatched the neceſſary eee, the 


2 offering fair, he hoitted fail about one in the morn- 


, commanding the cavalry to cmbark at that port where 


1 0 — veſſels lay ready to receive them, and follow him; 


which orders were not executed ſo readily as they ought 


cdo have been; but he himſelf arrived on the Englith coaſt, 


with his ſquadron, by ten of the clock the ſame morning, . = 
Where he ſaw all the cliffs covered by the enemy in arms, 


Such was the nature of the place, that the Engliſh might, 


_ caſt their darts with great advantage from the impending 
hills; wherefore not thinking it convenient to land there, 

he caſt anchor, and waited for the coming up of the reſt _ 
of his fleet till three in the afternoon. In the mean time 


1 8 having called the lieutenants and tribunes to a council of 


war, he acquainted them with the intelligence he had re- 
ceived from Voluſenus, and gave them fuch orders as he 
thought proper for the occaſion, putting them in mind how —_ 
neceſſary it was in military ditcipline, that every thing 
ſhould be put in execution to a moment at the generals 


iignal, eſpecially in ſea affairs, which were ſubject to the 


greateſt inſtability : then breaking up the council, whilſt 


the wind and tide ſtood fair, he gave the ſign for weighing 


anchor, and having fail'd about eight miles i iarther, arrived 3 


at a plain and open ſhore. 
24. The Engliſh being apptized of Cæſar's FY Say ſent 


: their cavalry and chariots before, which in war they gene- 


rally make uſe of, and followed after with the reſt of their 


army, in order to oppoſe our landing: which we found 


very difficult to effect for many reaſons, becauſe our ſhips 


being tall, required a conſiderable depth of water; and our 
ſoldiers, whillt their hands were employed and loaden with 
| r armour, were at the ws time to encounter the waves 


and 
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and the enemy, in a place they were not acquainted with: WAR IN 
whereas the Engliſh, either ſtanding. upon dry land, or GAUL. 
ſallying a little way into the water in thoſe places they — 
knew to be ſhallow, having the free ule of all their limbs, 
could boldly caſt their darts, and ſpur their horſes forward, 
| _ were inur'd to that kind of combat; which r 
ſo diſcouraged the Romans, who were ſtrangers to 


85 ch way of fighting, that they did not appear fo chearful, 


and eager to engage the * as in | thee former conflicts NE 
on dry land. 
l Cæſar perceiving, gave FR To that the 
gallies (a nimble fort of ſhipping the enemy had never ſcen) 
ſhould advance a little before the reſt of the navy, and row _ 
along with their broad-fides towards the ſhore, that they 
might more conveniently force the Engliſh to retire from 
the water- ſide, by their ſlings, engines, and arrows ; which 
did the Romans conſiderable ſervice; for the Engliſh being 
ſupriſed at the make of our gallies, the motion of our oars 
and engines, began to give round. But the ſtandard. The fland- = 
| bearer of the tenth legion, perceiving our men were un- MIA 


of the tenth 
willing to venture into the ſea, having firſt invoked the legion leads 


ds for ſucceſs, cry'd out aloud, «+ My fellow-ſoldiers, into the wa= 


_ unleſs you will forſake your eagle, and ſutfer it to fall into 8 
the hands of the enemy, advance; for my part, I am reſolv- example. - 
ed to perform my duty to the common wealth and my ge- 
neral :” Having ſaid this, he immediately leaped over-board, 

and advanced the eagle towards the Engliſh ; whereupon 
the ſoldiers encouraging each other, to prevent ſo ſignal a 
_ diſgrace, followed his example; which thoſe in the next 

| ſhips perceiving, did the like, and preſſed forward to en- 

gage the enemy. = 
26. Theconflit was ſharpiy ! on both ſides, TheRomam ” 
though the Romans not being able either to keep their 5 tr gran 
" ranks, obtain firm footing, or follow their particular the ele. 

ſtandards, leaping out of ſeveral ſhips, and joining the | 

| firſt enſign they met with, were in great confuſion: but -- 
the Engliſh, who where well acquainted with the ſhallows, 


' when they ſaw us deſcend in ſmall numbeas from our ſhips, 


'  ſpurring their horſes into the water, ſet upon our men in- 


cumbered and unprepared to receive them; and ſome jnr- 
rounded us with their numbers in one place, whilſt others 
flanked us where we lay moſt open in another. Which 
Cæſar obſerving, he cauſed the long boats and ſmaller 
 veilels to be mann'd, and, where occaſion required, lent 
them to aſſiſt their followers. Thus our foremoſt ranks, 
a a e A r e 


ny 
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WAR IN baving gained dry footing, were followed by the reſt of the 

0 aur. army, and charging the enemy briſkly, put them to flight, 

but were not able to purſue, or take the iſland at that time, 

The Ro- becauſe we hid no cavalry, which was the only thing want- 

mon tek ing to complete Cæſar's wonted ſucceſs, | 
 androut the 27. The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they had el. 


Engl 4 4 caped beyond the reach of danger, ſent embaſſadors to C#e- 
Dp” ! en 


ets far to deſire a peace, promiſing to deliver hoſtages for their 
to ceſite a entire ſubmiſſion : and with theſe embaſſadors came Comius 


Peace. of Arras, whom, as we obſerved before, Cæſar had ſent 

into Britain, where he was impriſoned fo ſoon as he landed 
with the general's commands, but ſet at liberty again after 
the battle. They ende. youred to excuſe what they had 
done, by laying the blame upon the mob; and entreating 
him to forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of malice. 

Cæſar at fiſt reprimanded them for their breach of faith, 
that after they had voluntarily ſent embafſſadors to him into 
| Gul, to delite a peace, and delivered boſtages of their 
' own accord, they ſhould without any reaſon make war up- 
on him; he jmputed it, he ſaid, to their ignorance, and 
| forgave them: - then demanded hoſtages for their future car- 

= which _ riage, part whereof they delivered immediately, and with 


del very of the re {t, who lived at ſome diſtance, they promiſed to re- ; 
huts, turn in a few days after. In the mean time, having diſ- 
2 "uſed their men, and diſperſed them into their ſeveral 


countries, the princes from all parts came todeliver up them- 85 
3 and their eftates to ad J — e 


CHAP. . 


n 28. A peace being thus ti within four * afier 
form oil. Cæſar's arrival in England, the eighteen tranſports appoint - 
8 ed for the cavalry put out to ſea with a gentle gale; but 


bro cht the When they were arrived near Britain within the view of the _ 


<+vairy, and Roman camp, ſo ſudden a ftorm aroſe, that they were all : 


the_orfge diſperſed ; ſome returning to the port from whence they 


e's on the came, whilſt others were thrown upon the lower end of 


ef the iſland towards the weſt, where they endeavoured to 5 


Bun. caſt anchor, but ſo much water came into them, that the 


wiere obliged a ſecond time to commit themſelves to the 


mercy of the waves, and make the beſt of their way ta 
* | 


The fame night it being full moon, at which time the 

a are higheſt, an obſervation our mariners were ſtran- 
* to, the — — after the men were landed, has -'- 
been 
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peen hauled up towards the ſhore, were filled with the war 1 
waves, and the veſſels of burthen which rode at anchor, GAur, 
were diſabled by the tempeſt, nor was it poſſible for us to.. 
afford them any ſuccour: Thus ſeveral of our ſhips were 
deſtroyed, and the reſt having loſt their cables, anchors, 

and tackle, were rendered wholly uſeleſs, which was a 

great affliction to the whole army ; for they had no other 

veſſels to carry them back again, and no materials to mend 


KF theirown with, and they knew very well they muſt of ne-- 


ceſſity take up their winter-quarters in Gaul, becauſe there 

was nocorn nor proviſion to be had in E ngland. 

30. The princes of England who were aſſembled to per- Upon this. 

| form their agreement with Cæſar, underſtanding the Ro- . 
mans had neither cavalry, ſhips, nor proviſion, and com- break the | 

| puting the number of our men from the ſmallneſs of our — 
camp, which was then narrower than uſual, becauſe Czfar 
had made the legions leave their heavy baggage behind 
them, reſolved to rebel, to intercept our convoys, and de- 

lay us till winter; then ater either defeated us, or pre- 

vented our return, th I to deter others, by our ex- 

ample, from invadin * nd for the future. 

31. Wherefore, Ri entered into a new adder; 

| they began by degrees to quit our . and proeney _— 

E mn their diſbanded vous _ „ 5 


CHAP. Xt. 


HF BU T Cefar, though he knew aching of their deſign, © Sehr regt 
yet ſuſpecting an alteration upon the loſs of his ſhipping, % 
dy their delay in the delivery of their hoſtages, prepared 
for all events; cauſing proviſions to be brought into his 

camp every day from the country round about, and giving 

order, that thoſe ſhips which had received the leaſt damage 


Z dy the tempeſt, ſhould be refitted and mended with the 


beaks and timber of thoſe that had been ſhattered to pieces, 
he ſent likewiſe to Gaul for ſuch materials as he had occa- 
ſion for, which were ſo well applied by the induſtry of his 
ſoldiers, that he only loſt twelve ſhips, and made the reſt 
: fi for ſervice again. 
2332. In the mean time the ſeventh legion, . turn it 
was, went out to forage. As part were employed in the 
field, and the reſt in carrying corn between them and the 
army, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting any acts of hoſtility, the 


doutguards gave Cæſar notice, that they obſerved a greater 


ol chan uſual that way wich the FREE went: where- 


81 - — — — 
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WAR IN upon, ſuſpecting the Engliſh had revolted, as he afterwards 
GAUL. found they had, taking along with him the cohorts that 


A were placed for an advanced guard, he commanded two 


others to ſupply their room; all the reſt to repair to their 
arms, and follow him as faſt as they could. He had not 
The Engliſh Marched many paces from his camp, before he ſa his fo- 


let upon the ragers overcharged by the enemy, driven into a ſmall com- 
Roman 10- paſs, and expoſed to the Engliſh darts on every fide : for 
the enemy, knowing there was only one field left which 


had not been foraged, concluded we muſt of neceſſity 


come thither; wherefore having hid themſelves the night 
before in the woods there, they ſtaid to expect us; and ſet- 


ting upon our men, whilſt they were buſy in reaping, and 
had laid aſide their arms, killed ſome of them, put the reſt 


in diſorder, and then ſurrounded them with their horſes 


and charicts. 


The Englim 33. The Engliſh method of fighting with chariots is 
NT of this: © In the firſt place, they drive up and down to all 
| their $a. part of the enemy's army, diſtributing their darts among 
riots. them to the beſt advantage; and frequently put the foremoſt 

5 ranks in diſorder, even with the noiſe of their wheels and 
horſes; then forcing their way into the midſt of the caval- 
ry, forſake their chariots and fight on foot, performing at 

the ſame inſtant, the part of nimble horſemen, aud that of 

| ſtable foot: the charioteers in the mean while, driving a 

little way out of the battle, place themſelves ſo convenient- 
ly, that if their party are too much opprefled by the enemy, 
they may eaſily retreat to them. So expert are they at this 
exerciſe by perpetual practice, tha: they can ſtay their horſes 


upon a full ſtretch, even in the midit of a deſcent, ſtop ſhort 


and turn, run upon the pole, reſt on the harneſs, and throw | 


themſelves with great dexterity into their chariots” _ 


C>(r comes 34. The Romans being diſordered by this new kind of- 
io the afliſt- fight, Ceſar came very opportunely to their aid; for upon 
ance of his his arrival the Engliſh made a ſtand, and our men began to 


tu 7 Se . 2 7 1 1 1 
nr, forget their fears; however, not thinking it convenient to 


engage the enemy at that time, he maintained his ground 


for a while, then retreated with the legions to his camp; 


and the enemy likewiſe, whilſt we were otherwiſe em- 
ployed, thought fit to retire. The continual rains and ; 


tempeſts, which followed after, ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 


kept the Romans in their camp, and the Engliſh from 


fzhtine, 
Aging, 
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= UT the e enemy were not idle in the mean while, for WAR In 
they diſpatched couriers to all parts of the iſland, to inform GAUL. 
the people how ſmall an army the Romans had, how conſi- — 
derable a booty they might obtain, and how glorious an 
opportunity offered to make themſelves free for ever, if 
they would but force the Roman camp; by which means 
having immediately raiſed great numbers of ** and foot, 
they came to attack our trenches. 
Nov though Cæſar foreſaw that the enemy, in caſe they The kazlih 
were routed, would make their eſcape by flight; yet hay- come to - 
ing got thirty horſe, part of Comius's retinue, he drew his 2 — 5 
legions up in order of battle before the camp; and having ; "aire nc 
engaged the Engliſh, who were not able to ſuſtain the fury — rout - 
of our ſoldiers, he immediately put them to flight, purſued ©* 
till his ſoldiers were out of breath, and having made a con- 
ſiderable laughter, burnt their towns and buildings for ma= 
ny miles round, and then returned to his camp. rs 
36. The ſame day he received embaſſadors from the They fue a- 
enemy, to deſire a peace. Whereupon he .commanded 82i" _ 5 
them to ſend him into Gaul double the number of hoſtages — = 
he formerly required; and becauſe the autumnal equinox = 
approached, not thinking it ſafe to take a winter voyage in 
bis crazy veſſels, fo ſoon as the wind ſtood fair, which was Cz re 
about midnight, he weighed anchor, and with all his fleet 3 


Gaul. 
arrived ſafe at the port from whence he had embarked, ex- _ 


| cept two tranſports, which could not keep up with the reſt, 


and were driven into a haven ſomething lower in the 85 
country. . 
27: In theſe two veſſels were about 300 ſoldiers, OY © 
ſo loon as their landed, endeavoured to reach their camp; 
but the Terovennois, when Cæſar had left in a peaceable 
condition before he ſailed for England, ſpurred on by the 
hopes of plunder, at firſt ſurrounded our men in ſmall 
numbers, and commanded them, on pain of death, to de - 
liver their arms; but the Romans caſting themſelves into 
an orb, inſtead of ſurrendering, bravely maintained their 
ground; whereupon about 6000 of the enemy, hearing 
the noiſe, came in to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen. 
Czfar, having intelligence of this, detached all the caval- 
ry in his army to their aſſiſtance. In the mean time, the 
Romans manfully ſuſtained the enemy's charge, fought 
with 3 numbers four hours * and having re- 


ceived 


21 
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WAR IN ceived but few wounds themſelves, had made a conſider- 
aur. able ſlaughter among the aſſailants; but the moment our 

horſe appeared in view, the Teroiiennois threw down their 
arms, and betook themſelves to fight, in which a . — — 
able number were killed. - 


CHAP. XIV. 


©" hs 1 THE next day Cæſar diſpatched his men 7 
marches a- Labienus, with the legions he brought back from England, 
 painft the againſt the rebels, who being deprived by the drought of 


Teroũen- 


nois; lays the benefit of thoſe marſhes, where they had the year be- 
_ their coun- fore abſconded, almoſt all of them fell under his power, 
Gy waſte. Bur the lieutenants Q. Titurius and L. Cotta, who had 
been ſent into the country of Guelders, returned without 
doing any other execution but cutting up their corn, laying 
their fields waſte, and burning their towns; for the enemy 
dad ſecured their perſons in the woods. Cæſar took up his 
quarters this winter in Belgium, where he received hoſtages 
only from two of the provinces in England, the reſt ne- 


glecting their promiſe. The Roman ſenate, informed of 


1 theſe actions by Cæſar's letters, * a thankſ- 7 
giving for * n. | 5 
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CHAP. 1 


3 the conſulate of L. Tami and Fe WAR IN 


Claudius, Cæſar leaving his winter-quarters to go into GAUL. 
Italy, according to his uſual cuſtom, gave orders to his 1 


"lieutenants, to whom he had committed the charge of his Olf gives 


orders for- 


legions, that they ſhould build as many ſhips againſt his re- building a 

turn as they could, and refit the old veſſels ; commanding a 

them to make the decks ſomewhat lower than uſual in the 

Mediterranean, that the ſoldiers might embark or get on 
ſhore with greater eaſe; becauſe he knew the ebbing of 
the tide in the Britiſh ſeas ſometimes left but a very incon- 

ſiderable depth of water near the land, That there might 

be convenience for his horſes, he ordered they ſhould build 

them broader than ordinary, and contrive them all for oars, 

to which the lowneſs of the decks contributed. He ſent 
for ſuch materials as were neceſſary to equip them, from 


= and having held tie dict of Lombardy, went imme- 
| _ 
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WAR IN diately to Illyricum, becauſe he had intelligence that the 
Saur. Piruſtz hadmade ſeveral inroads into the frontiers. So ſoon 
as he arrived there, he began to levy an army, and ap- 
| = 3 © pointed the ſoldiers a general rendezvous ; which the Piru- 
as Pirultz {tz being informed ot, immediately ſent embaſſadors to af- 
fuvmit, ſure him, what had been done was contrary to the public 
. conſent, and that they were ready to make ſuch ſatisfaction 
for the injuries they had committed, as he ſhould require. 
Cæſar having given them audience, demanded hoſtages to 
be delivered by a certain day, or war and ruin ſhould en · 
1 they obeyed his commands; whereupon he appointed 
arbitrators to eſtimate the damages the towns had received, 


and determine what compenſation ſhould be made for tbem. 


2. This affair being diſpatched, and treaties ſigned, he 
returned again to Lombardy, and from thence to his army: | 
| he made a review of all their quarters, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſcarcity of materials, found the induftry of his fol- 
diers had already built about fix hundred ſuch ſhips as he 
had given commiſſion for, and twenty-eight gallies, which 
were ready to launch within a few days. Having applaud- 
ed the application of his ſoldiers and their ſuperviſors, be _ 
gave them ſuch orders as he thought convenient, and com- 
manded they ſhould all meet him at (a) Boloign ; from 

whence, he thought, lay the ſhorteſt cut to — it 
but about thirty miles there trom land to Had. 


"aa Portus Itiue, accorcing toH. Liwys and Ga iS Calais ; 7 Io "SY 2 


9 5 and Sanſon prove ic t be „ wirn whom agree cue, , 
80 N n. c. 5 
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Cala UE les t as s many ſoldiers as he td 5 for this 

purpoſe; then took his march with four legions and 800 

wy of Horſe into the country of Treves, becauſe they had nei- 

Tieres, to ther appeared at the general convocation of the ſtates, nor 

bel. ſubmitied to the common- wealth, and were reported to 
5 ſollicit affiſtance from the Germans beyond the Rhine. 

| cage 3. This country is not very powerful in infantry; but the 

| _ beſt ſtored with cavalry of any in Gaul; and, as we 

dave already fſhewn, joins to the river Rhine. It hap- 

pened that Indutiomarus and Cingetorix were diſputing 

about this time for the ſuperiority ; ; the latter being in- 

formed of Czfar's approach, came over to him, promiſ- 

in; 8. that neither he nor any of his party would be defi- 
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cient in the performance of their duty or alliance with the war IN 
people of Rome; and laid before him the preſent proceed- Gaur. 
ings of his countrymen. — 


ndutiomarus, on the other hand, began to levy what 
numbers of horſe and foot he could; and having ſecured 


ſuch perſons, whoſe age made them incapable of bearing 
arms, in the large foreſt of Arden (which, beginning at 
* the river Rhine, extends through the midſt of the country 
| of Treves, as far as the borders of Rheims) reſolved to 
engage in a war: but finding himſelf deſerted by ſeveral of 
the nobility, who of affection to Cingetorix, or fear of 
our approaching army, had come over to Cæſar (each to 
ſollicit his own pardon, ſince they were not able to do it 
for their country) apprehending he ſhould ſhortly be for- 
ſaken by all, ſent an embaſſage to Czſar, to acquaint him, 
* 'F hat he had been one of the foremoſt to pay his ſub- 
miſſion, but that he thought himſelf obliged to ſtay at tick embat- | 
home, left the giddy mob, in the abſence of the nobility, . 
ſhould have revolted from their duty; but the whole 
country now was at his command; and, if Cæſar pleaſed, 
he would wait upon him at his camp, to hy his own and 


his country's fortune at his feet.” 


4. Though Cæſar knew the occaſion of this ſpeech, 
and what s had induced him to change his former 
reſolution; yet, that he might not be obliged to ſpend the 
whole ſummer in T reves, after he had prepared all things 
for his Engliſh expedition, he commanded Indutiomarus 
to bring 200 hoſtages along with him; which he perform- 
ed, bringing his own fon "and ,; relations, who had 
deen demanded, amongſt the number: whereupon. Cæſar 
encouraged him to continue firm in his duty to the Ro- 
mans; "not forgetting to ſend for all the noblemen of 
3 -Treves, and reconcile them one after another to Cingeto- 
Tix ; which he did as well on the account of his deſerts, as 
for his own ſake, becauſe he knew the man, who had | 
given ſuch ſignal proofs of his affection, would employ his 
Intereſt at home to Cæſar's advantage. Indutiomarus was 


not a little diſturbed to find his W thus diminiſhed 


among his countrymen, and if he was our enemy before, Cefir 
this occaſion increaſed his ancient malice. 
F. Having ſettled his affirs in Treves, he marched his Bela gn, 
legions to Boloign, where he was informed, that the forty had ons 
ſhips which had been built amongtt the Meldæ, were driven «ll the fra. 
7 back ag ain by a Roca to the port from whence they ſet 5 


5 


” Indutioma- | 
rus's po- 


- " — —— —"—_ 
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' WAR Ix out; but all the reſt he found ready for failing, well rigged 


and fitted out. Thither likewiſe came all the cavalry of 


aul to meet him, about 4000, with the noblemen of every 


province; of theſe he deſigned to leave but few behind him, 
' whoſe fidelity He could depend upon; and take the reſt as 
hoftages along with him to England, apprehending ſome 
commotions in Gaul during his abſence. _ : 
6. Amongſt theſe was | nds of Autun, of whomi 
we have formerly ſpoken ; him of all mankind he reſolved 
to carry, tm he knew his fickle, proud, and aſpiring 
_ temper, which joined with the authority he had amongſt 
his countrymen, might have proved of fatal conſequence ; 
| beſides, Dumnorix had openly declared in a publick coun- 


cil, that Cæſar had conferred upon him the govetnment of 
Autun, which tho' the Autorinois ill brooked, yet they 
neither durſt remonſtrate againſt, nor by an embaſly to 


Ceæſar deprecate. He was the firſt that deſired leave to ſtay | 


at home, pretending that not being uſed to failing, he was 


afraid of the fea, and that he had a religious vow to per- ; 


_ form, which would detain him: but when he found his. 
5 requeſt abſolutely denied, having no hopes of obtaining his 
perſuades the demands, he began to perſuade each nobleman of Gaul 


apart, not to leave the continent; inſtilling jealouſies into 


ds with Cæ- them, by infinuating, that Cæſar, no doubt, had ſome 

dur into Bri- deep deſign in carrying all the nobility of Gaul beyond ſea 
with him: that becauſe he durſt not put them to death in 

the view of their countrymen, he would do it when he had 


tranſported them to England. So far did his artifice pre- 
voail, that he perſuaded them to enter into a mutual al- 
liance, and obliged them by oath to conſult and act by the 
general conſent, in all things which concerned the general 
good of their country. BEE. F 
7. Cæſar was informed of this conſpiracy from ſeveral 
hands, yet having a particular reſpe& for the country of 


Autun, he reſolved to try all methods to reſtrain and 


frighten Dumnotix from proceeding in his deſigns; but 
finding his madneſs continued, he thought it high time to 
provide for the ſafety of his own perſon, and the repub- 
lick ; wherefore having ſtaid about five and twenty days 


in the ſame place, for fo long did the north-weſt wind 


put a ſtop to his voyage, the wind coming fair about, he 
commanded his horſe and foot to embark : but whilſt all 
people were buly in performing theſe orders, Dumnorix, 
without Cæſar's knowledge or conſent, left the camp _ 
with the Autun cavalry, and took his march home- 

CC 
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ward ; which Czfar being informed of, zemediately put WAR IN 9 
2 ſtop to his voyage: laying aſide all other affairs, he de- GAUL. i 
tatched a ſtrong party of horſe to purſue and bring king GIS 1 
back again, with orders to kill Dumnorix, if he offered 
to make the leaſt oppoſition to his commands; for he 
had reaſon to think the man who durſt di! obey his orders 
when preſent, would not be very loyal in his abſence. 
The horſe having overtaken him, commanded him to re- 
turn, which he refuſed, endeavouring to defend himſelf by 
force of arms; and often implored the : aſſiftance of his coun- 
_ try-men, crying out that he was a free man, born in a free Dumnoriz' : 


obſtinacy ; = 
country; but the Romans performed their orders, 0 ” be is ki ua, i 


rounded and put him to the ſword, * — all his c i 
1 ** returned to = . 98 | 4 
CHAP. ” 

8. THIS affair 7 LEROY leaving 1 in Cre ue 


5 ; ſail for En 
Mo Gaul with three legions and 2000 horte, to ſecure the land. ws 


port, to provide corn, and fend him intelligence from time 
to time how affairs went in the continent, that he mght IF 
know how to accommodate his counſels to the particular * 
time and circumſtance ; with five legions, and the ſame _ . 
number of horſe he had left with Labienus, about ſun. _ — 
ſet Cæſar hoiſted ſail for England, with a gentle fouth= |} 
wind. About mid-night he was becalmed, and being * : IT 
ven by the tide till morning, found the iſland on his left; - _— 
then following the return of the tide, he row'd ill | 
| he came to the landing- place, which he found fo conve= | 
nient the year before; and upon this occaſion the ſoldiers | 
| deſerved applauſe, who labouring without intermiſſion at „ 
the oar, made their heavy tranſports and tenders keep pace | 
with the gallies. About noon we arrived with our whole 5 
fleet on the coaſts, where no enemy was to be ſeen, +. 
though, as Cæſar afterwards underſtood from the priſoners, . [ 
the iſlanders had been there in great multitudes : but being | YN 
frighted to behold ſo numerous a navy(which, together | 
with the ſhips of that year's building, and private — 
veſſels which ſeveral perſons had provided for their own uſe, 255 — 
amounted to above 800) they had left the ſhore, and hid 
_ themſelves in the mountains. - 
9. Czfar, having landed his army, and choſen a conve- T.. Romans. | 
nient place to encamp in, enquired of ſome whom he had 1. og 
taken priſoners, where the enemy was lodged. And be- 
tween three and four in the morning, | hay ng left ten co- | 
on To nr wes buorts i 


cen vſe it to 


"2: 


GAU L. 


ON 


| 
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. war IN horſe, under the comand of Q. Atrius, to ſecure the 


navy, he marched towards the Engliſh ; being the leſs un- 
eaſy for his fleet, as he had left them at anchor on a ſmooth 
and open ſhore. He had not marched twelve miles, be 


fore he ſaw the enemy, who having poſted their horſe and 


chariots upon an advantageous eminence by the banks of 


the river, gave us battle, and endeavoured to oppoſe our 


They r: ut 
tte agli 


paſſage, but were repulſed by our cavalry, and obliged to 
retire to the woods; where they were poſſeſſed of a poſt 
extremely well fortified both by art and nature, which had 


been built in all probability during the times of their civil 
wars; all the paſſages to it being blocked up by heaps of 
trees, cut down for that purpoſe. They never ventured 
cout of this place but in ſmall parties, and always hindered 
the Romans from entering it: but the ſoldiers of the ſeventh 
legion having caſt themſelves into a Jeſtudo, and thrown 
up a mount againſt their works, took the place, and drove 
them from the woods, without receiving many wounds : 
Ceæſar however with-held them from the purſuit, as he was 
unacquainted with the country, and, the day being far 
ſpent, he thought it adviſeable to beſtow the reſt of it in 


10. THE next morning early, Czfar, having divided 
his army into three battalions, ſent, both his horſe and 
foot to purſue the enemy: they had not travelled far before 
they came within ſight of the Engliſh rear; at which in- 
tant a party of horſe arrived from Quintus Atrius, to ac- 


' A form 


__ which ſhat- 
ters the Ro- 
man fleet. 


their running foul of one another. _ 


- quaint Czfar, that the night before there had been a dread- 


ful ſtorm, which ſhattered almoſt all the navy, and drove 
the ſhips on ſhore, having loſt their anchors and cables; 
Nor was it in the power of the mariners and pilots to prevent 


11. Upon this intelligence, Czfar recalling his legions 


and cavalry from their intended journey, returned to his 
fleet, where he was an eye-witneſs of the misfortune the 


> 32: y, and 


d- haul'd up 


0 % lard, 


cCJaouriers and packets had brought him an account of; for 
_ C2for refits 


forty ſhips were entirely loft, and he ſaw the reſt could 


nat be refitted without infinite trouble: wherefore having 


choſen ſome carpenters from amongſt the legions, and writ 
for others to Gaul, he ſent Labienus orders to build 
as many fhips as he could with thoſe legions he had there. 


Ard though he found it would be a very trouble- 


— 
8 
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ſome buſineſs, yet he thought it moſt convenient to have yam ww 
the fleet haul'd up to land, and incluſed within the forti- g aux, 
fications of his camp, For this purpoſe, the ſoldiers —_— 
laboured ten days and nights without intermiſſion. At 
length having effected it, the ſhipping drawn to ſhore, and 
the camp very ſtrongly fortify'd, leaving the {ſame guard as 
formerly, he returned to the place where * bad | delited 
om * che . | 


CHAP. v. 


HE RE ke found * greater numbers of the e Evglith : 
aſſembled. than he left when he went to viſit the fleet. By 
general conſent the whole management of this war was 5 
| — to the care of Caſſivelaunus, whoſe territories Caffivellan- 
were divided by the river Thames from the ſea - coſts, nu m.-degs- 
and extended fourſcore miles into the iſland: for though the  - 
he had formerly made war on the reſt of his country-men, 
| yet upon our arrival they all united, and pitched upon 


him as the fitteſt — to direct them at lo important a 


conjuncture. 


— 2 Tie jolt part of England are inhabited by thoſe a 5 
that call themſelves natives of the country; but the ſea- of — 
coaſts by the Belgie Gauls, who, coming over either for , ot d 


roms ot he 


plunder or ſettlements, when they had ended their wars, din. 


cultivated the earth they were poſſeſſed of, and for 


the generality retained the names of the cities from whence 


they came, The country is well peopied, and has plenty 
of buildings, much after the faſhion of thoſe in Gaul. 


They have infinite ſtore of cattle, and for money they uſe 


draſs and iron rings, which they barter with by weight. 
The midland countries produce ſome tin; and thoſe nearer 
the ſea, iron, though not much of the latter: but their brals 
is imported. They have all kinds of wood to be met with 
in Gaul, except the fig and beach-tree : they are not allow- 
ed to eat either hare, hen, or gooſe ; yet they breed all 
theſe for their and diverſion. The climate i is more 
temperate than in Gaul, and the froſts leſs violent. 
13. The iſland is tiangular, one ſide ſituate over · againſt 
Gaul, at the eaſt corner of which, where the county of 
Cent lies, is the uſual landing-place from Gaul; the other 
lde looks towards the fouth ; and from one end to the other 
reaches about 500 miles; the weſt angle lies towards Spain 
and Ireland, an iſland generally eſteemed to be half as large 
2s che other, and about the ſame diitance from way as 


— — — . ICT WIG vn" 2 —2 


and are a- 
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WAR IN England is from Gaul; in the middle between theſe two 
GAUL. lies the Iſle of mays beſides ſeveral other ſmaller iſlands 
2 ſcattered up and own, of which ſome affirm, that for 


thirty days ſucceſſively in winter they are deprived of light : 


but we received no ſuch information during our ſtay, only 
| obſerved from our way of meaſuring time by the running of 
water in our hour-pots, that the nights were ſhorter than 
in Gaul: The length of this fide, according to their com- 
putation, is about 700 miles. The third fide lies north- ' 
ward, and fronts the open ſea, except in one angle, which 
points towards Germany ; and the extent of this is gene 
rally computed to be 800 miles; fo that the circumference | 
of the whole iſland is 2000 miles. 
14. The moſt civiliz'd people among them are the Kent- : 
iſh men, whoſe country lies altogether upon the ſea- 


coaſts; and whole cuſtoms are much the ſame with thoſe 


of the Gauls. The inland pepole ſeldom trouble them- 5 
ſelves with agriculture, living on milk and fleſh-meat, and 


are clad with ſkins ; but all of them paint themſelves blue 
with woad, that they may look the more dreadful to their 


enemies in battle. The hair of their heads they wear very 
long, but ſhave all the reſt of their bodies, except the upper 
lip. Ten or a dozen have one wife in common amongſt _ 

them, eſpecially if they are brothers, and the parents often 
lie with their own iſſue; but he who firſt married the wo- 

man, 1 * was a maid, fathers all the — 885 


CHAP. Vi. 


| The Cogliſa | 15. THE enemy 8 horſe ack A had 2 ** Kir- 


attack the 


Romans miſh with our men during their march; but the Romans 


 whilt o Tepulling them from all ſides, drove them into the Woods, 


their march, and having ſlain a great many, purſued the reſt ſo far, 


but ate re- 


| pulled. The, that they loſt tome of their own party. Not long after, 
— return again, the Engliſh teturniog, whilſt the Romans, who little ex- 


pected them, were fortifying their camp, made a ſudden 
_ fally out of the woods, and fell upon our advanced guard; 
- whereupon Cæſar detached two cohotts, the firſt of two le- 


gions, to their aſſiſtance. "Theſe cohorts, were dravn up 


5 very near each other; but the enemy, whilſt our men 
were ſurprized with their new way of fighting, boluly 
broke through the midſt of them, and returned again with- 


18. This 


out receiving any loſs; in which action Q Labienus Du- 
| prinre- Tus was killed; but at laſt ſome freſh cohorts coming up 160 
buledl. our relief, the Eoglilh v were repulſed. 


0 
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16. This engagement happening in the view of the WAR IN 
whole army, every one perceived that the legionary ſoldiers GAUL. 
were not a fit match for ſuch an enemy, becauſe the weight ⁊xp· 
ol their armour would not permit them to purſue, nor durſt The _ ; 
they go too far from their colours ; neither could the caval- Evalich "had 
ry encounter them, becauſe the Engliſh often pretended over the Ro- 
a a retreat, and having drawn them from the legions, would — 
forſake their chariots, and fight on foot, at a great advan- 4 2 
tage: and when they were mounted, they were equally fa- 
tal to our horſe, whether we purſued or fled. Anothei diſ- 
advantage was, that the enemy never fought in cloſe batta- 
lions, but in ſmall parties, at a great diſtance from one ano- 
ther, each of them having their particular poſt allotted, 
from whence they received ſupplies, and the weary were 
00 - a 


CHAP. vn. 


17. THE day after the enemy lodg'd themſelves in the The Englih — 


hills, at a conſiderable diſtance from our camp, but ſel- attack tbe 
dom appear d, not being fo eager at ſkirmiſhing with out Roman fo- 


| cavalry as before; but about noon, when Cæſar had __ 


tach'd three legions and all the cavalry under the com- 
mand of C. Trebonius to forage, on a ſudden they affaul- 
ted our foragers from all fides, and even came up with 
the legions and their ſtandards ; but the Romans returning 
their charge very briſkly, beat them back again, nor did our but are ront- 
cavalry delift from the purſuit till they had entirely routed n tb con- 


* them, depending on the legions, who followed cloſe after, PI 


to ſuſtain them in caſe of neceſſity. They put a great 
many of the enemy to the ſword, and purſued the reſt ſo 
_ cloſe, that they neither allowed them time to rally, to 
make a ſtand, or forſake their chariots. Upon this rout 
- the auxiliary troops that had come from all parts, deſer- 
ted them, nor were they ever able after this to make any 
conſiderable head againſt us. | 


1 18. Cæſar, being apprized of their intention, march'd ear forts 


his army into the confines of Caſſivellaunus, towards the Thames. 

the Thames, which river is only fordable in one place, | 

and that with great difficulty. So ſoon as he came thither, 

he ſaw the enemy's forces drawn up in a confiderable 

| body on the oppoſite bank, which was fortified with ſharp 

ſtakes; and they had driven likewiſe many piles of the 

ſame kind into the bottom of the river, whoſe tops were 
covered by the water. Czfar, having intelligence of 


7 this 


O Eſſex and 
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w AR IN | this from the priſoners and deſerters, fent his cavalry be- 
GAUL. fore, commanding the legions to follow cloſe after them; 
and with ſuch expedition did they perform his orders, 
And put though the water took them up to the neck, that the ene- 
——E % my, not being able to Lawns their atiauit, forſook the 


CHAP. VIII. 


2 10. T H U 8 6 kavieg lot all hopes 
par! o, his of ſucceſs by a battle, diſbanded the greateſt part of his for- 
army, and ces, and retaining only about 4000 chariots, obſerved our 
retires to the 
| weeks, Motions from time to time, keeping himſelf at ſome di- 
ſtace in the woods, or ſuch places where the Romans could 
have no acceſs : from tho{e countries to which he knew we 
were to march he carried off the cattle and natives be- 
fore hand; and whenever our cavalry ventured a little 
too far to lay the fields waſte, being well acquainted 
with all the roads and by-ways, he would detach a par- 
ty of his chariots out of the woods to attack us; nor could 
our horſe engage them without great danger, which pre- 
85 vented out making ſuch excurſious as we would have done 
otherwiſe, and obliged Cæſar not to permit his horſe to go 
further to burn and er, than the Jegions were able to 
CT | . . 
— 20. In the mean time the Trinobantes, who poſſeſs one 
of the moſt conſiderable provinces iu the iſland, ſent embaſ- 
fadors to Czlar, promiſing that they would ſubmit to him, 
and accept his commands, deſiring that he would be pleaſed 
to defend Mandubratius from the oppretion of Caffivellau- 
nus and fer. him to them for their king anc governor : this 
Mandubratius was the fon of Imanuentius, "who formerly 
poſſeſſing that kingdom, was ſlain by Caſſivellaunus; and 
to avoid his father's fate, had fied to Cæſar, in Gaul for 
protect 41, Cæſar reſtored Mandubratius to them, but 
demandcd of them forty hoſtages, _ corn for his 1 3 
which conditions they readily performed, _ : 
21. The Trinobantes thus protected from their enemies, 
and ſecured by his orders from being plundered by his fol- 


diers, the (6 ) Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, 


( * 7 a the Cenimagni were the ſame with the Iceni, who'e po- 
vince con: ained Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgethire, and Huntingdonth-re, Se- 
 gontiac1, be thinks, were originally the Belge, and places them in che hun- 
ded of Ho'ſhor in Hampſhice ; the Bibruci he calis thoſe that inhabit the 
hundred of Bray in Berkſhire; the Ancalites that of Henley in Oxfordſhire ; 
2 d the Caſh, the peple of Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Hertford- | 
Riv, where this name is ſtill preſerved in the huncicd uf Cakow, 
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and Caſſi, ſubmitted themſelves likewiſe by their embaſſa · war IN. 
dors to Cæſar. From theſe he had intelligence that G aur. 
Caſſivellaunus's town, which was fortified with wood 

and marſhes, and ſtored with plenty of men and cattle, 

was but a ſmall diftance from his camp; for the Engliſh 

| call a thick wood, ſurrounded with a ditch, and for- , PR 
tified with a rampier, a town, which they retire to, Englih call- 

when they are apprehenſive of incurſions from their neigh- « town. 

bours. Thither he marched with his legions, and found 


the place well ſecured both by art and nature; however he 


quantities of cattle, and many of the Engliſh, who en- 


endeavoured to ftorm it in two ſeveral places, and the 
enemy being no longer able to ſuſtain the fury of the aſſault, 
| Med out at another part of the wood. Here we found vaſt The Engliſh 
deavoured to make their eſcape, being overtaken, loſt 
| their lives. r 
22. Caſſivellaunus in the mean time ſent embaſſa- The for 
dors to Kent, which, as we have already taken notice, lies kinys r 


Kent attack 


toward the ſea-coaſt, and was governed by four kings, be Rosen 
Cingetorix, Carnillivs, Taximagulus, and ' Segonax; i 5 


whom he commanded to attack our camp, where the 
navy was laid up, with all the forces they could raiſe: 


but ſo ſoon as they arrived there, our men made a ſally, 

killed ſeveral of them, took Lugotorix, one of their chief 
. commanders, priſoner, and returned fafe again into 
their trenches. Caſſivelaunus, upon the news of this te repulſen 


| defeat, refleting on the many loſſes he had received, with leg. 


| that his country was laid waffe, but, above all, that ofen. 


| ſeveral provinces had already forſaken the general alliance, n, 


| ſent embaſſadors to treat of a ſurrender, who were in-Cafarimpo- | 
t oduced by Comius of Arras. Cæſar deſigning to quarter 8 fe 
that winter in Gaul, that he might prevent ſudden _ the Kaan. 


rections there, and becauſe the ſummer was already far 


| * ſpent, and the remainder of it might eafily be ſpun out with 


delays, demanded hoſtages, and appointed a yearly tribute 
which the Engliſh ſhould pay to the people of Rome; not 

_ forgetting ſtrictly to prohibit Caſſivellaunus from in- 
juring Mandubratius, or the Trinobantes. 1 
223. Having received the hoſtages, he marched his army 
back again to the ſea-ſhore, where he found his fl-et refit= 
ted, and cauſed it to be launched; but conſidering the 


number of the captives was ſo great, and that ſome of 


our ſhips had periſhed in the ſtorm, he reſolved to tranſ- 

port his army at two voyages; whereby it fo fell out, 
that not one veſſel was loſt which carried over the 
Bs wes "1 — 3 


reſt oſ his ar- 
7 my in, Gow 


WAR IN x ſoldiers, either hi. « or the OV year, tho' the 15 
Saul. were ſo numerous, and the voyages fo frequent. 
: — But very few of thoſe which were ſent back again from 
| Gaul, after they had landed the foldiers that were firſt 
carried over, nor of the _- ſhips which Labienus 
had taken care to build, arrived fafe in England; the reſt 
being driven back again by contrary . winds : wherefore _ 
_ Cxfar, having long expected them in vain, leaſt the win- 
ter ſhould prevent his voyage, the equinox being near at 
1 hand, diſpoſed his ſoldiers cloſer than he deſigned, and tak- 
2 0 c ar xrives ing the opportunity of an extraordinary calm, ſet ſail about 
erhebe ten o'clock at night, and arived ſafe with his — fleet at | 
ee continent by break of day. Fe | 


CHAP. Ix. 


24. HAVING laid up his fleet in the A and held | 
an aſſembly of the Gauls at (c) Amiens, becauſe the ſum- 
mer's drought had made a ſcarcity of corn that year, he 
was obliged to quarter his Jegions otherwiſe than he had 

done in former winters, and to diſtribute them into ſeveral 
countries; one legion, under the command of lieutenant 


. Fabius; he ſent to Terouenne ; another under Q. Ci- 1 


cero to Hainault a third under L. Roſcius to (d) Seez; a 
fourth under Titus Labienus, who had orders to quarter 


in Rheims on the borders of Treves; three others he 


quartered in Belgium, under the command of M. Craſſus 
the queſtor, Lu. Manutius Plancus, and Caius Trebonius 
the lieutenants; the legion which he had laſt raiſed 
beyond the Po, with five cohorts, he ſent into the coun- 
try of Treves, which is governed by Ambiorix and Cativul- 
cus, the greateſt part of whoſe territories lie between 
the Moſe and the Rhine; theſe he committed to the 
charge of the lieutenants 2 Tituriuz Sabienus and L. 
Arunculeius Cotta. By this diſtribution of his legions, 
Cefar thought he might eaſily redreſs the want of pro- 
VvViſions; yet all the — lay within the compaſs of 
| one hundred miles, except thoſe whom he had ſent 
under the command of L. Roſcius, into 2 maſt quiet and 


(c) a ina, Scali iger calls Amiens, others Cambray, or St, Quintin ; 
but danſon fays poſtive'y tis the town of Amiens, and that it ſhould be read . 
Sama tob riva, r Briva or Eriga is an old Celtick word for a bridge; fo Sa- 
mar hriva ls a bridge over the Samara or Soam, where Amiens now "ſtands. 
(4 Eſſui, ſays Baudrand, are inhabitants of Normandy, and their capital 
the town now called Secz; bur Voſſius think this a corruption of the text, 
and that it ſhould have be en AÆdui, the people of Autun. Sanſon thinks 
Eſſui and Seſiui or Scſiuvii the lame : propl. 


peaceable 
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peaceable country; and he reſolved to ſtay himſelf in AR tw 
Gaul, till the whats army had poſſeſſed — of, and 3 2 
| fortified their winter - quarters. 5 
2385. In the country of Chartres lived Taſgetius, a man Taſgetius 

cf the beſt family there, whoſe anceſtors had formerly been 1 
* 5 ſubjects 
kings of the place; and Cæſar, to reward that conſtant of Charues. 
virtue and affection which he had given proofs of in all tze 
wars, had reſtored him to the dignity of his forefathers: 
but in the third year of his reign, his enemies, by 
dune aſſiſtance of ſeveral of his ſubjects, who were in the 
conſpiracy, publickly murdered him. Cæſar had intelli- 
gence of this, and being apprehenſive that ſince ſo many 
were concerned in the treaſon, the country might revolt, 
de commanded L. Plancus to march immediately with 
his legion out of Belgium into Chartres, to apprehend all 
ſuch as had been concerned in the murder of Taſgetius, 
and ſend them priſoners to him: in the mean time he had 
dA dvice from all the queſtors and lieutenants, to whoſe charge 
be had committed the legions, that they had fortified their 
3 1" er meer en 


: CHAP X. - 1 
26. OUR legions had not been ſettled above fifteen days The people | 


before Ambiorix and Cativulcus, at the inſtigation of 5 e- 
Indutiomarus of Treves, made a ſudden inſurrection, ** un b. 


fault the ko-—- 


ſtirring up the people to rebel, after they had carried man camp; 


Sabinus and Cotta corn into their quarters, which 


were in their confines. Having ſurprized the ſoldiers 
who were gone to fetch in wood, - came in a 
ſtrong body to ſtorm our camp; but the Romans imme- | 


diately repaired to their arms, and aſcended the rampart, 
whilſt the Spaniſh cavalry iſſuing out from one fide, got the 


better of their horſe ; whereupon, deſpairing of ſucceſs, the hut me re. 
enemy retreated ; and, according to their cuſtom, demand- pulſed ; de- 
ed a conference, pretending they had ſomething to ſay bre a af, 
- which imported the publick good, and might conduce to- 
c 
27. Whereupon C. Arpinius, a Roman knight, one 

of Titurius's particular friends, and Q. Junius a Spaniard, 

who had frequently been ſent before by Cæſar to Ambiorix, 

were deputed to treat with them: to whom Ambiorix amtiorix's 


| ſpoke to this effect; „That he thought himſelf in- ſpeech to the 


_ finitely indebted to Cæſar for the many benefits he — _ 
had formerly received from him; for having A 4 


* 


5 CAESAR's Book V. 


AR IN bim ſtom that tribute which he uſed to pay hs 


GAUL. neighbours of Namur, and for ſetting his ſon and nephew 
— at liberty, who had been detained amongſt the other ho- 


ſtages fent to that country: wherefore he had not aſſault- 


ed the Roman camp out of inclination, but neceffity ; for 
ſuch was the conttitution of his government, that the 


people had no leis power over him, than he over them: 


that his country had undertaken this war in compliance 
with the ſudden and general inſurrection of all the pro- 
vinces of Gaul: that he was not fo vain and unexperien- 


ced, to imagine it poſhbie for him with ſo infignificant a 


force to overcome the Romans; but, by general conſent, 
the natives had pitched on that day for attacking the Ro- 


mans in their ſeveral winter quarters, to prevent one le- 


gion from coming to the aſhiſtance of another; nor was 


= poſſible for the people of Liege to deny thei? country- 


men any thing, eſpecially where the recovery of their 


public liberty was concerned: but having now diſcharg- 
ed the duty owing to his country, gratitude obliged him 
to admoniſh Cæſar, and friendihip to intreat Titurius, to 


conſult the preſervation of themſelves and ſoldiers ; for 


a great number of German troops, whom the Gauls 


| Had h hired, had paſſed the Rhine two days before ; there- 


7 


tore they might conſider whether it were not better tor 7 


tem to leave their quarters, and march to Cicero, or 


Labienus, the firſt not being above fifty miles diſtant from 


them, and the other but a ſittle further: for his part, he _ 


_ promiſed and obliged himſelf by oath, to grant them a ſafe _ 
paflage through his country, by which means he ſhould at 


the ſame inſtant oblige his countrymen, by freeing them 
from the burthen of winter-quarters, and make a grateful _ 


return for the favours he had received from Czſar.” . Thus 
: —_— his __y_ he departed, | 


8 1 * : KR om anc 


gt? 


l conn- 7 
ö £1 of var, 


CHAP. 1 


28. C.  Arpinias and Junius made their report to > the 
lieutenant generals, of what they had heard, who being 
much ſurprized, thought the advice not to be neglected, 
though it came from an enemy; and that which weighed ; 


moit with them was, they could not believe ſo mean and 


obſcure a people 25 thoſe of Liege, would, of their own 
accord, preſume to make war on the Romans: where fore, 
haring ſummoned 2 council of war, long debates enſued. 

Lucius Arunculezu: Cota, and ſeveral vf the tribunes and 


Krit 
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firſt centurions were of opinion, They ouzht to do no- war IN | 
thing raſhly, and that it was not proper to quit their quar- GAUL. | 
ters defore they received commands from Cæſar to that pur- I | j 
po, becauſe they were ſo well fortified, that they were able Cos cyi- | 
to defend themſelves againit any number of Germans en > 

whatever; witneſs the — repulſe and many wounds the 7 | 
enemy had received at the firſt attack ; nor did they want | 

_ proviſions to ſubſiſt on, till they could receive relief from Þq 

_ Czfar and the neighbouring garriſons; and, in fine, that | 1 

nothing could be a greater argument of levity or cowardice, | 
than to follow an enemy's advice in affairs of the — | - | 

W N 1 e 
But. on- the ecke hand, Sebi exclaimed, Sabinus 33 
> They had but a very ſhort time to conſult in, for it — | 
would be too late to do any thing, when the enemy was 5 | 
grown more powerful by conjunction with the Germans, _ — 
or when the neighbouriug garriſons ſhould be diſtreſſd : 
Tat he believed Cæſar was already gone into Italy ; for | 
the people of Chartres would not have preſumed to murder N 
Talgetius, nor thoſe of Liege fo impudently have at- 
t2mpred to force our camp, it he had not been abſent: 
at an enemy's advice weighed not with him, but matter | 

of fact did; for the Rhine was not far off, the Germans Y 
were much afflicted for the loſs of Arioviſtus, and diſ- ER 

turbed at the memory of our late victories ; the Gauls | „„ 

no leſs enraged, to reflect on the loſs of their former milita= — 
ry glory, and the many injuries they had received ſince . | 

; they were reduced to the obedience of Rome: And laſtly, . | 

who could believe that Ambiorix would have engaged in 

uch a deſign without certain grounds? That his opinion 

Was ſafe on all ſides; for, if the Gauls had no further 

daeeſign, they might without danger march to the next le- 
gion; but, if the whole country had been combined with 

the Germans, the only means of ſafety conſiſted in Citpatch : 
whereas no other event could be expected from the advice 
or Cotta, and thoſe of the contrary opinion, except 
ſtarving by a long _ if they ſhould avoid immediate 
danger. 
4 The diſpute was 8 ini on both ſides, 
ard Sabinus's opinion ſtrongly oppoſed by Cotta and the 
chief officers of the legion; whereupon Savinus, that 
the greateſt part of the ſoldiers might hear him, cried out 
| aloud, Do as you pleaſe, I am not more afraid to meet 


Sabinus' 


death than any of you; but let theſe take: notice, that reply. 
5 whatever misfortunes befal them, you are the perſon — 
| muſt 


_ RIES 
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WAR IN muſt thank for them; for, did not you prevent it, 

GAUL. they might in three days time arrive at the next garriſon, 

ſhare the fame fate with their fellow-foldiers, and not pe- 

| 1 by ſword or — like an — and abandoned 

„ 

The council 31. Vpen this they were going to break up the coun- 

a2 out co Cil ; when the reſt of the officers embracing them both, 
rags intreated they would not by their obſtinacy plunge their 

mee affairs into fo deſperate a condition : that, provided they 

unn. were but of one opinion, there could be no difficulty either 

in ſtaying or going; but their diſſention was the ready 

way to ruin. The diſpute continued till midnight; at 

Cotta ſub. length Cotta ſubmitted to Sabinus's opinion, and or- 

mits. ders were delivered out for marching by break of day. 

Sabinus and The reſt of the night was conſumed in watching, each 

ſoldier being employed i in confidering what he could carry, 

and what part of the neceſlarles provided againit 
winter, he mult be obliged to leave behind him; all things 


Vere contrived to convince the ſoldiers there was no ſtay- 


ing without danger, and to 22 it — their Warching 
1 faintneſß. > „ 


* H A P. XII. 
Cotta begin FARLY in the morning a _ 8 mth, 3 


ici march» in long narrow files encumbered with much baggage, as 

thoſe who had received advice from Ambiorix their | 
particular friend, not a treacherous enemy. „ 
32. But the Gauls perceiving, by our tumultuous watch- 
ing, and the noiſe we made all night, that we deſigned to 
+ decamp next morning, poſſeſſed themſelves of two con- 
venient and private places in the woods, about two miles 
diſtant from our camp, where they waited for us in ambuf- 
cade ; and when the greateſt part of our army had entered 
e an am, the valley, the enemy appearing on the riſing ground on 
 bu{ude, both fides, at the fame inſtant attacked our rear, and op- 
pPoſed the aſcent of our van-guard, engaging us in a — 
of very great advantage. 


r 33. Then was the time Titurius perceived bis error; i 


©owardice, unprepared for ſuch an event, he ran up and down trem- 
„ bling, drew up his cohorts, but after ſo awkward a manner, 

that he ſeemed to deſpair of every thing, as it generally hap- 

: pens to thoſe who are GIA when ey ons: execute. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


BUT Cotta, who foreſaw this might poſlibly be the 
conſequence of their march, and therefore had oppoſed it, 
neglected nothing which might be of advantage to the 
public ſafety, for he performed the part of an able general 
in drawing up, and encouraging his men, and that of a 
foldier in fighting. And becaule the length of the army ren- 
dered it difficult for the lieutenants to viſit all parts, and 
give the neceſſary orders for relief, they commanded the 
ſoldiers to quit their baggage, and caſt themſelves into an 
orb; which though proper at ſuch a conjuncture, yet at The Po- 
this time the ſucceſs did not anſwer the deſign, for it daunt- mens cat 

ed our ſoldiers, and encouraged the enemy, who looked en ord . 
upon this expedient as the effect of deſpair; beſides, as it their tu 
always happens in ſuch circumſtances, the ſoldiers forſak- fen. 
ing their enſigns, ran to the carriages, to rcicue from 
thence what they ſet the greateſt value on, and the whole 
army was filled with clamour and weeping. . 
34. But the Gauls underſtood their buſineſs better ; their 
| officers gave orders that not a man of them thould leave 
his ranks; that the baggage was theirs, and whatever 
the Romans had taken ſuch care to lay up, would cer 
tainly fall into their vous. lince all depended on the vic- 
ro 
FN The Romans were equal to the 8 boch in courage | 
and number; and though they were deſerted by fortune — 
and their general, ſtill they placed their hopes of fafety = 0 
in their valour ; and whenever a cohort of the enemy's al. 
= ied out, oy”! made a Conlicerable 3 among them. 


CHAP. Xv. — 


WAR IN 
G An. 


w HIC Fi 3 3 gave orders they ambiu'x's | 
| ſhould cait their darts at a diſtance, and not approach too menase- 
near the Romans; that they ſhould give way ec we . 
made a fally, and purſue us when we returned a Zain to the 
atmy; for by the lightneſs of their arms, 2110 daily exerciſe 
| they were ſo nimble; that — might calily avoid. Lis "ry 
of our aſſault. | 
35. Iheſe e they Oh fond fo diligently, that 
whenever a couort left the orb to attacs them, they fd 
away; in the mean time, the place from whence we fallied 


1 
ö 
{ 
' 
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WA? IN Was left expoſed to the enemy's darts, and when we en 

GAUL, deavoured 0 retreat 2 Zain to our poſt, we were ſurrounded 

— by thoſe we had put to flight, and the parties that ſtood 

next them; weretore, to pretend to maintain our ground 

had been in vain, for we could neither have an opportunity 

of ſhewinz our courage, nor was it poſſible for us, though 

we ſtood ever fo cloſe together, to avoid the darts of io 
numerous an enemy. But notwithſtanding we had fo 

many inconveniencies to encounter, and the Romans had 

received fo many wounds, having fought from break of 

day till two o'clock in the afternoon, during ail that time 

they committed nothing unworthy their priſtine courage: 

the brave Titus Balventivs, who the year before was pri- 

miple of a legion, 4 man of great a authority, had both his 

thigbs ſtruck through with a javelin ; Q. Lanes, an 

officer of the fGme rank, fhghting couraciouſly to relieve his 

ton, who was hemmed in by the enemy, lott his life; and 

lieutenant-general L. Cotta, whilſt "ly was encouraging 

= foldiers, received a wound i in | his mouth from a H 


CHAP. xv. 


8 9 SY V Titurius, being Viſta, bed at r this in bre as 
| ſends tn de- ke faw Feats ix encouraging his men at 2 diftance, * his 
_ brequaitet. interpreter C. Fompenas, | to "demand quarter for bim and 


 Ambiorix's his ſoldiers; to which Ambiorix made anſwer, ** That he 


anſwer. was ready to give him a conference if he deſired it, and 
hoped he ſhould be able to prevail with his countrymen to 
- grant the Romans quarter ; but as for Titurius, he would 
give him his oath, no hurt ſhould befal him.” Having re- 
| ceived this anſwer, he aſked Cotta (who before had been 
wounded) whether he would leave the battle, and go along 
Cotta roſy! es with him to confer with Ambiorix ; Cotta told him he 
to £27” © thought it not proper to conſult with an armed enemy, and 
1 therefore refolved not to go. | 
— Sabirm5 goes 37. Whereupon Sabinus 3 the tribunes, and 
gg mg firſt centurions, that were preſent to follow him; being 
ate com- come near Ambiorix, he was ordeied to lay down his 
e 4 arms, which he did, bidding thoſe who were with him to 
Nr follow his example: but whilſt they were treating about 
the conditions, Ambiorix began to make a long ſpeech, 
during which time the Romans by degrees were ſurrounded 


nànd then put and put to the ſword. Whereupon the enemy, according 


doo the fward. to their cuſtom cried out victory, making a dreadful —— 


and charging dur army with great fury, brok de our trank 
| at 
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at which time, L. Cotta fighting bravely, loſt his life, WAR IN 
with the greateſt part of the army; the reſt retreated to GA. 
the camp they had left in the morning, amongſt which mz 
number L. Petrofidius, the eagle-bearer, finding himſelf S Hd. 
opprefled by the enemy, caſt the ſtandard within the ram- 2 "axis 
part, and manfully ſuſtained their fury before the camp, entirely de- 


till he expired; the reſt were juſt able to maintain their f<:te<- 
ground 'till night, at which time every man of them, de- 


he Romana 
that retreat- 
ſpairing of preſervation, fell upon his own ſword : ſome ed to their 


few who had eſcaped out of the battle, travelled through cum, Kill 


l * 
by- ways in the woods to 3 and gave him an account IO 


of the 4 


8 f A P. XVI. 
1 AMBIORIX was fs buffed up with this PEEP A 


that he immediately went with his cavalry to Namur, the gcc Na- 
province which lay next to his country, travelling day and 


mur ane Hai- 


nault, u V,C | 
night without intermiſſion, having left orders for the infan- the nati e: 


ty to follow him. He gave the people an account of what 0 revel, 


he ſhad done, and having ſtirred them up to rebellion, ar- 
_ rived the day after in the confines of the Hainaultois, whom : 
be perſuaded not to omit ſo glorious an opportunity of free- 
ing themſelves for ever, and revenging the injuries they 


had received from the Romans : He acquainted them 


that he had already ſlain two of their lieutenant-generals, 


and put a conſiderable part of their army to the ſword ; 
that it would be no difficult matter for them ſuddenly to 


attack, and cut off the legion in winter quarters under 


the command of Cicero ; ; and that he was ready to aſſiſt 
them in the enterprize. The Hainaultois were eaſily gai- 5 


ned over by theſe arguments. 


39. Whereupon immediately Elparching embaffadors to 


: the (e) Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleumoſii, and Gor- 


duni, who are all their tributaries; and having zailed wiz | 
forces they could, they marched with great expedition to 
Cicero's quarters, and arrived there before dr had heard 
the news * T 18's death. 


theſe we are no perlt g of, — my tie 13 * mne critles wy 


this io be a currupttun of the text, ber Sanſon tekes them: for thok - jg 

now live about Gheat; the Grudi he places ar Brug: , the Leraci in te 

county of Waes | in > Flanzers, the Pleu:noſii in the Ecuole of Tournay, and the 

Corduni in the hiliwick of Court y; probable cone tete from the 
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WAR IN was left expoſed to the enemy's darts, and when we en 
GAUL, deavoured to retreat again to our poſt, we were ſurrounded 
Cy by thole we bad put to flight, and the parties that ſtood 
next them; wicrefore, to pretend to maintain our ground 
Had been in vain, for we could neither have an opportunity 
of ſhewing our courage, nor was it poſſible for us, though 
we ſtood ever fo cloſe together, to avoid the darts of fo 
numerous an enemy. But notwichſtanding we had fo 
many inconveniencics to encounter, and the Romans had 
received fo many wounds, having fought from break of 
day till two o'clock in the afternoon, during all that time 
they committed nothing unworthy their priſtine courage : | 
the brave Titus Balventius, who the year before was pri- 
miple of a legion, a man of great authority, had both his 
thighs ſtruck through with a javelin; Q. Lucanius, an 
officer of the ſame rank, fighting couragiouſſy to relieve his 
ſon, who was hemmed in by the enemy, loi his life; and 
lieutenant-genetal L. Cotta, whilſt he was encouraging 
; the ſoldiers, receavesd a wound in his mouth from a Ring. | 


CHAP. xv. 5 


35 IG Q Titurius, being Liſta: bed at this in e us (©. 
ends to de- he ſaw Ambiorix encouraging his men at a diftance, ſent his 
die qusrter. interpreter C. - Pompeius, to demand quarter for him and 


| Ambiorix's his ſoldiers; to which Ambiorix made anſwer, ** That he 


_ anſwer. was ready to 2 him a conference if he deſired it, and 
boped he ſhould be able to prevail with his countrymen to 


grant the Romans quarter; but as for Titurius, he would 


give him his oath, no hurt ſhould befal him.“ Having re- 
ceived this anſwer, he aſked Cotta (who before had been 
wounded) whether he would leave the battle, and go along 
| Cottareſuſes with him to confer with Ambiorix ; Cotta told him he 
E277 © thought it not proper to conſult with an armed enemy, and 

| therefore reſolved not to go. 
Sadbinus goes 37. Whereupon Sabinus a the tribunes, and : 

ogy They 5 ff centurions, that were preſent to follow him; being 
| arecom- come near Ambiorix, he was ordeied to lay down his 


manded to arms, which he did, bidding thoſe who were with him to 


lay down 


theie arms, follow his example : but whilſt they were treating about 

tdtthuze conditions, Ambiorix began to make a long ſpeech, 
SE during which time the Romans by degrees were ſurrounded 

and ien put and put to the ſword. Whereupon the enemy, according 

totheſword, to their cuſtom cried out vichorys making a dreadful noiſe, 

| and charging our army with great * broke our tanks: ; 


ground ' till night, at which time every man of them, de- 


_ 77" of tue place, and for :eten'o <tymel-g 815. 


at which time, L Cotta Somning dandy 14 his life, WAR rx. 


with the greateſt part of the army; the reſt retreated to GAU. 


the camp they had left in the morning, amongſt which 
number L. Pe 

oppreſſed by the enemy, caſt the ſtandard within the ram- 
part, and manfully ſuſtained their fury before the camp, entitely de- 


trofidius, the eagle-bearer, finding himſelf — EU. 
the 


* army 


*till he expired; the reſt were juſt able to maintain their feated. | 
The Romans 


that retreat- 
ſpairing of preſervation, fell upon his own ſword : ſome ed to their 


few who had eſcaped out of the battle, travelled through camp, kill 


by-ways in the woods to — and e him an account chenuches. 


of the action. : 


c H A . XV 1. 
38. AMBIORIX | was ſo puſſed up with this ſucces, Abies 


that he immediately went with his cavalry to Namur, the g-cs to Na- 
province which lay next to his country, travelling day an 
night without intermiſſion, having left orders for the infan- tie wives 
try to follow him. He gave the people an account of what to rebel, 
he had done, and having ſtirred them up to rebellion, ar- 
_ rived the day after in the confines of the Hainaultois, whom _ 
he perſuaded not to omit ſo glorious an opportunity of free- 
ing themſelves for ever, and revenging the injuries they 
| had received from the Romans: He acquainted them 
that he had already flain two of their lieutenant-generals, 
and put a conſiderable part of their army to the ſword ; 
that it would be no difficult matter for them ſuddenly * . 
attack, and cut off the legion in winter quarters under 
the command of Cicero; ; and that he was ready to aſſiſt 
them in the enterprize. The Hainaultois were ealily gai- 
ned over by theſe arguments. | 


d mur ane Hate _ 
naul: „moves 


39. Whereupon immediately diſpatching abelian to 


the (e) Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Plcumoſii, and Gor- 
duni, who are all their tributaries; and having raiſed whar 
forces they could, they marched with great expedition to 

_ Cicero's quarters, and arrir os there before he Had heard 

3 the news of Titurius' 8 death. 


- 64 Scaliger and Ortel us ſay he Centrones were the pevple of Mr 


tasiſe in Savoy; but Cetar mentions ty; countries of the f,cne nome, and 
_ theſe we are now {peaking of, lived amoneſt tie Belge : ſome critics fa! et 
this to be a curruption of the text, bur Sanfon t-kes them for thole that 
now live about Ghent; the Grudu he places at Bruges, the Levaci in the 
county of Waes in Flanders, the Pleumoh) in the diceete of Tournay, and the 


Cordeni in the hailiwick of Courtray; probable conj=A ures talcen from the 


CHAP. 


1 c. J. CASAR's Bock V. 
CHAP XVI. 


WAR IN HERE likewiſe it fell out (as of neceſlity i it muſt) that 
GAUL. the enemy's horſe ſurpriſed ſome of the Romans, who were 
gone to fetch in timber to ſtrengthen their fortreſſes : theſe 
being thus ſecured, the people of Chartrain, Namur, and 
Hainault, with all their confederates and tributaries, a 
8 mounting to a great number, began to ſtorm the Roman 
The enemy camp: whereupon our men immediately repaired to their 
endeavour to arms, aſcended the rampier, and with great difficulty, ſufſ- 
Denne e enemy's charge, for the Gauls had placed all 


Roman camp 
under Cice- their hopes in diſpatch, And promiſed themſelves perpetual 


bos com- ſucceſs, if they could but obtain the victory that day. 


mand; but 


5 The Gaul 8 


theſameſtra- 


die tepulſed · 


wards, in cafe they had the fortune to arrive ſafe with his 


40. In the mean time Cicero ſent away couriers with 
all expedition to Cæſar, promiſing them conſiderable re- 


packets; 3 but the ways round about were fo blocked up, 2 


that they were all intercepted : however, in one night with 


incredible celerity, he built to the number of 120 towers 


(of the wood which the ſoldiers brought into the camp for 
the fortiſications) to compleat his works where they ſeem- 
ed imperfect. The next day the enemy, with a much 
attempt afe- Ereater force than before, ſtorm'd our camp a ſecond time, 


cond ſtorm; filled the ditch, but were again repulſed; and the ſame 


bdut area : 
| — _ — thing they attempted ſeveral days together, with the like 


ſucceſs. The Romans in the mean while laboured incef- _ 


ſantly at their works in the night, nor were either the ſick 


or wounded permitted to reſt ; whatever was neceſſary to 
defeat the next day's aſſault was provided in the night, fe- 
veral ſtakes were harden'd in the fire, plenty of piles driven 
into the ground; the towers were boarded, the battlements 
cicero and parapets fortified with breaſt- works of hurdles : and 

_ eiligence, even Cicero, though of a weakly conſtitution, did not al- 
lo himſelf time to reſt in the night, till the ſoldiers un- 
— deſired him to conſuit his health, 


0 H A P. XVIII. 
The Hal- by "ans Tar Hainaultois finding 1 chus ap- ; 


navlto's uſe pointed, their noblemen, who had formerly any acquaint- 
gem with ANCE or friendſhip with Cicero, defir'd a conference z which 
' Cicero, as being ranted, they uſed the ſame artifice as Ambiorix 
eee had formerly done with Sabinus: “ They told him all 
eee the — 1 Gaul were in arms; — the Germans 


Conn.” ns 
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had paſſed the Rhine; that Czſar's, and the reſt of the war IN 
winter- quarters were beſieged; that Sabinus was killed, Gul. 
and as a proof of it, produced Amdbiorix to their view ; ,. 
wherefore Cicero would be much in the wrong, to flat: 
ter himſelf with hopes of relief from thoſe that were not 
able to maintain their own ground: yet ſuch was their 
eſteem for him and the people of Rome, that they would 
deny them nothing except their taking up winter qua- 
ters in their country, which they would by no means per- 
mit to grow cuſtomary ; but it they had a mind to * 


their garriſon, the Gauls would allow them ſafe paſſage N 3 
through their territories, to ſuch place as they deſigned to _ | 
—_— -] | 85 1 1 4 
To this Cicero only anſwered, „That it was not Cicer's 
uſual with the Romans to accept conditions from an armed — 


enemy; but if they would lay down their arms, and make 
| uſe of his interceſſion, they might ſend embaſſadors to _— 
Ceæſar, from whoſe clemency he believed they would : b 


obtain ſuch redreſs as they deſired.” 
5 CHAP. XIX. 


4432. THIS ſtratagem failing, the Hainaultois ſurround- T bebe ET 
ed our camp with a rampier cleven foot high, and a ditch e 


fifteen foot deep. This piece of fortification they had Ro” | 

learned ſome years before, partly from the Romans, and <n:pwith | 

partly from the priſoners they had taken; but wanting 3 5 
ſtruments proper for the occaſion, they were forced to cut 


up turf with their ſwords, to dig mould with their hands | 
and carry it in their cloaks; from whence we may form „„ 


a judgment how numerous they were; for in leſs than tage 
| ſpace of three hours they had compleated a circumvalla- 
tion (a) fifteen miles in length: the following days they 
_ raiſed turrets in proportion to the heighth of the rampier, 
and prepared ſcythes and penthouſes according to the in- 
ſtruction of the captives. . oh 


43. The ſeventh day of the ſiege, the wind being high, The Gouls | 
they began to fling burning bullets made of clay, and red 2 | 
hot iron upon the Roman barracks, which after the man- ; m 

ner of the Gauls being thatched with ſtraw, immediate: 

Iy took fire, and the ſparks were in an inſtant diſtributed | 

b the wind all over the camp; whereupon the enemy, as 1 | 

if already ſecure of victory, with great clamour ap- | 

Proac our rampier with their turrets, mounts, pent - 

(a) But the Roman miles only conſiſted of 1000 paces, which is 55 paces | | 

lets than ours, and their feet were abaut half au inch uter than dus. Udon . 


the whole, their mile was near a tenth lefs than ours, 21 Eagliſh making 24 — 
Roman miles. | | 9 5 | 105 
| | H | houſes, 


98 oo LL . 8 
waR IN houſes, and enteavcured to ſcale it; but fo great was the 
GAL. ſoldiers courage and prefence of mind, that Though they 
v were ſurroundcd by the flames, and overwhelmed with an | 
infinite number of darts; though they ſaw their effects 
burning before their face, yet not a man foriook the 
rampier, or caſt an eye upon his departing baggage, each 
bravely maintaining his ground againſt the attempt of the 
enemy. This was the bloodiett day our men endured. 
ſince the beginning of the ſiege; but they had the good for- 
tune to kill and wound con derable nambers of the Gauls, 
who crouded ſo cloſe to the rampier, that the hindmoſt 
prevented the front from retiring : By that time the fire was 
a little abated, the enemy had joined one of their tur- 


rets to our rampier; whereupon the centurions of the 
third cohort retired from their poſt, and, drawing off their 
men, beckoned to the Gauls, and defired them to enter 


if they pleaſed; but not a man of them had the courage to 
move. Then our ſoldiers aſſaulting them from all Hides oh 
* * ſet their turret on we, m Es ; 


CHAP. XX. 


EY 44. THERE were in this 38 two centurions, both 
Virenus, men of extraordinary courage, that {tood fair for prefer- 


._ their panes ment, F. Pulſio, and L. Varenus. Theſe two were 
rous emula- 


tion. continually diſputing for the preference, each ſtriving 
. to be advanced above the other at every year's promo- 
tion: Pulfio in the heat of the attack, cried. out, Va- 
renus ! what now detains ycu? what more glorious op- 
portunity would you deſire to ſignalize yourſelf? this day 
| ſhall decide the diſpute between us, and put an end to 
our emulation.” Then leaving the camp, he threw him- 
ſelf in amongſt the thickeſt of the Gauls, and was ſoon 
followed, at ſome diſtance, by his rival, whom honour 
would not permit to ſtay behind. Pulfio caſt his pile 
at the enemy, and gave one of them, who was haſten- 
ing to engage him, ſuch a wound, that he immediately 
dropped; but they ſoon covered him with their ſhields, and 
all diſcharged their darts at Pulfio, without giving him 
| leiſure to retire ; one of which piercing his ſhicld, ftuck 
_ faſt in his belt, and turning aſide his ſcabbard, hindered | 
his right hand from drawing his ſword before he was fſur- _ 
rounded. At this inſtant Varenus came to his affiſt- 
ance, and the enemy left Pultin, fancying the dart 
had already done his bufineſs, to attack Varenus; 
Who having drawn his ſword, killed the fuſt that came 
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near him, and obliged the reſt in ſome meaſure to retreat; WAR ix 
but being too eager in preſſing forwards upon a deſcent, GAUL. 
he fell down: Pulfio having in the mean time recover 
ed himſelf, now in his turn ſaved Varenus, and both 
together, after they had ſlain ſeveral of the Gauls, and 
acquired infinite applauſe, returned fafe to their trenches : 
So far did Fortune intereſt herſelf in this glorious conteſt, 
that ſhe gave each an opportunity of reſcuing his rival; 
but left it dubious which of the two merited the greater 


CHAP | XXI. 1 855 
: 45. GREAT part of * ben being wounded, we 


had very few left that were fit for ſervice ; wherefore, the 
| hotter the ſiege grew, the more couriers did Cicero diſ- 
patch to Cæſar, though ſeveral of them were taken, 
and racked to death within view of our ſoldiers. But Cicero ſends 


there happened to be one Vertico, a gentleman of Car word : 


Hainault, in our camp, who came over to the Romans at?" 205 


the beginning of the ſtege, and had given ſufficient proofs che affiſtance 
of his fidelity: this gentleman, with promiſes of liberty ef Vertico. 
and confiderable rewards, perſuaded one of his ſlaves to 
carry a packet to Cæſar, which he tied to his javelin: 
being a native of the country, he paſſed without the leaſt 

ſuſpicion through the Hainauitois, and arrived fate at Czz- 

ſar's quarters, who was informed by this means of the 
danger Cicero and his legion were mw... 1 
46. Immediately on reeeipt of this packet, about fiveCzfar re- 
o'clock in the afternoon, he ſent orders to M. Craſſus, ive: the 1 
pay- maſter of the army, whoſe quarters were in Beauvois, immediately 
about twenty-five miles off, that he ſhould draw out hisprepares to 
legion at midnight, and march wich all the expedition he relieve him. 
could to join him. Craſſus immediately ſet out with the 
courier: Another was diſpatched to lieutenant C. Fabius 


whom he commanded to meet him on the borders of Ar- 


ras, through which he deſigned to march: he writ like - 
wiſe to Labienus to meet him on the confines of Hain- 
ault, if he could do it with ſafety. He thought it not 
_ adviſeable to wait for the reſt of his army, which lay at 
2 greater diſtance ; only ſent for about 400 horſe 4 
the neareſt garriſons. FVVVVUVUUUUVV et 
437. At nine in the morning he had notice from his ſcouts 
of Craſſus's approach, and having marched that day 
about twenty miles, he made him governor of Amiens, and 
left him with a legion to take care of the baggage of tle 


at beſieged, 1 


—-— — — —U nt, 


——— —— * - 
F * * 8 — —  . © 


"| ſends Cicere 
1 er. of eg that, if it happened to fall into the enemy's hands, they 
march to bis might not be able to underſtand it; and if the meſſenger 
7 had not an opportunity of getting into the camy, he had 
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WAR IN army, the hoſtages, publick papers, and all the proviſions 
Gau. Which had been laid up there for the winter. Fabius, 
Lay —d according to his orders, met Cæſar at the time and place 

appointed; but Labienus having notice of Sabinus's 

death, the loſs of his cohorts, and underſtanding that all 

the forces of Treves were marching towards him, was ap- 
prehenſive, in caſe he ſhould quit his quarters, the enemy 

might miſconſtrue it for a flight, and that it would be im- 

poſſible for him to ſuſtain their aſſault, who were fluſh'd 

with the ſucceſs of their late victory; wherefore he ſent 

Ceæſar word of what dangerous conſequence it might be 

to leave his garriſon, after what had happened in ("ny | 

> ee ſince all the horſe and foot of the people of 
Ireves lay not above three miles diſtant from his camp. 

Car ar- 48. Cæſar approved of his reaſons, and though the 


river on he expectation of his three legions was now reduced only to 


Hainault, 


two, yet, placing all his hopes of the publick ſafety in diſ- 
patch, he arrived by long marches on the confines of Hai- 
nault, where he was informed from ſome priſoners, of 
Cicero's condition, and what danger he was in: then 
perſuading a trooper of Gaul by conſiderable rewards to 
carry a letter to Cicero, he writ it in Greek characters, 


Inſtructions to faſten the packet by a ſtring to his javelin, 
and caſt it within the trenches, In this letter Czfar ſent 
Cicero word, that he would very ſhortly come with his 

— legions to his affiſtance, and therefore encouraged him to 
perſevere in his wonted conſtancy. The Gaul being ap- 
prehenſive of danger, according to orders caſt his javelin 
within the fortifications, which by accident lighted upon a 
tower, where it ſtuck two days before it was obſerved by 
the Romans; but the third day one of our ſoldiers found 


Cicero gods the letter, and brought it to Cicero, who read it pub- 
Ceſar ler- lickly to the beſieged, which gave them no ſmall fatisfac- 


tion; and not long after, by the ſmoke of the fires at ſome 
_ diltance, they were thoroughly convinced of Czfar's ap- 


proach. 


re o 49. The Gauls having notice of this by their ſcouts, 
ait tte immediately quitted the ſiege, and marched with all their 


tige, Cicero 


ſends Cefar forces toward Cæſar, which amounted to 60000 men. 
wort of it, Cicero being now at liberty, took care to find out Ver- 
tico's ſlave, the Gaul before-mentioned, and giving him 
directions to travel with all the caution and _—_ 
22 | | Dies; 
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ſible, ſent him with a packet to Cæſar, informing him, war IN 
that the enemy, having broken up the fiege, were march- gavr. 


ing with all their forces againſt him. 
_ Czar received this packet about mid-night ; where- 


upon he communicated the contents of it to his army, and 


encouraged them to fight. The next day early he encamp'd 


and having marched about four miles, croſs a ſpacious 
vale, through which there ran a river, hedeſcry'd the ene- 
my; but thinking it dangerous to engage ſo numerous an 
army in a place of diſadvantage, and conſidering that fince 
he had already raiſed the ſiege, there was no neceſſity for 
| ſuch violent expedition, he choſe as advantageous a place 


4 


| as he could to encamp in, which he fortified; and tho? he Chr en- 
had hardly ( 7000 men in his army, who having no bag. "OP 

gage, could not require much ground to lodge themſelves _ 

in; yet, to increaſe the pride of the enemy, he contract- 

ed the ſpaces between the tents more than uſual, and 

in the mean time diſpatched his ſcouts to diſcover which was 

the moſt convenient way to croſs the valley. _ 


50. There happened the ſame day ſeveral ſkirmiſhes be- - 


_ tween the enemy's cavalry and ours on the banks of the 
river, but both armies kept within their camp; the Gauls, 
| becauſe they expected the arrival of freſh recruits; and 
 Cxfar, becauſe he endeavoured by a counterfeit fear to 
draw the enemy out of the valley, that he might have the 
opportunity of engaging them before his camp; or at leaſt, 
if he could not effect that deſign, that having diſcovered. 
the ſafeſt ways, he might croſs the river, and paſs the val - 
ley with leſs danger. The next morning by break of day, T 
the enemy's cavalry marching up to our camp, engage 
our horſe, who, by Cæſar's command, gave ground, 
and retreated into the camp; he likewiſe cauſed the ram- canrs tm. 
pier on all ſides to be built higher, the gates to be ſtopp'd tagem. 
up and that the ſoldiers, in the execution of their or- 
ders, ſhould give all the demonſtrations of fear and con- 
fuſion imaginable. J 8 
5. The enemy, enticed by theſe artifices, croſs'd the - 
river with all their forces, and drew up their army in a 
very difadvantageous place; our men having retired from 
the rampier, they approached our camp, caſt their darts 


he Gauls 


d attack Cax- 
er's cam 


0 


within the trenches from all ſides, and ſent heralds round 


too late to expect it: nay, ſo contemptible were we in 


( 5) Then we muſt ſuppoſe his leyions were not compleat, 


about to proclaim, that if any Gaul or Roman would 
come over to them before nine of the clock, they would 
grant him quarter; but, that time once expired, it would 


H 3 5 their 1 


Czfar routs 


BIS. * a Wa OTE — 8 > r 2 
— * 7 5 


=  Exelar's 
ſpeech on the ra 


2 immortal Gods, their virtue had expiated that ſhame, in 
_  Gefeat, 
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WAR IN their opinion, that, becauſe they fancied they could not en- 
GAUL. ter the ports of our camp, which he had ſtopp'd up with 


Ly a ſingle row of turfs, to make a ſeeming oppoſition, ſome 


endeavour'd to ſcramble up the rampier without ladders, 
whilſt others began to fil the ditch : whereupon Czſar, 
che Hainaul- Cauſing his horſe to ſally out from all the ports at the ſame 


Luis, inſtant, put the enemy immediately to flight, not a man ; 
of them daring to make the leaſt oppoſition ; ſeveral of 


them he put to the ſword, * 2 were ur! to ſurren- 
der their arms. 5 
532. Cæſar thought it not convenient to 8 he | 
_ cauſe of the intervening woods and mai ſhes; wherefore be- 
ing fatisfied with the execution he had already done upon 
the enemy in that place, he arrived ſafe the ſame day with 


Marches to all his forces at Cicero' s camp, where he was amazed to 
Cicero. behold the turrets, penthouſes, and fortifications of the 


 Gauls. Having drawn out the legion, he perceived not a 
tenth man had eſcaped without wounds, from whence he 
computed with how much valour and danger they had de- 
fended their camp; wherefore applauding Cicero and 


 _ the legion for their courage, he ſpoke to every centurion 


and tribune by name, who, as Cicero informed him, 


had ſignalized himſelt in the fiege. Having a particular | 


account by the captives of the fate of Sabinus and Cotta, 
the next day, in a publick oration, he comforted the 
| ſoldiers upon ſo melancholy a circumſtance, telling them, 
They ſhould be the leſs diſturbed at the loſs occaſioned by 
ness of a lieutenant, ſince, by the favour af the 


allowing the enemy but a ſhort time to glory i in their luc. | 
= ceſs, © or r themſelves to deploce their misfortune.” 


CHAP. XXII. 


1 53. THE e of Czfar's 8 was ie wth : 
bears ef Ce. incredible ſpeed through the country of Rheims to Labie- 
{ar's lucceſt. nus; for though his quarters lay fifty miles diſtant from the 


place of action, which was not ended before three o'clock 
in the afternoon, yet before inidnight at the ports of his 
camp were heard the acclamations of the people of Rheims, 
congratulating Labienus on Cæſar's ſucceſs. Upon 


| Whereupon this news, Indutiomarus with his countrymen, who 
| Indutma- defined to have attacked Labienus's quarters the next 


rus je urns 


home, ' day, decamped in the night, and returned to Treves. 
Cæſar ſent Fabius back again, with the legion under 
his command, to his winter-quarters, deſigning to ſtay 

himſelf 


5 been put to flight. 
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himſelf with three other legions, to be lodged in ſeveral yy ar IN 
places about Amiens; and ſince Gaul was fo full of com- gays. 
motions, he reſolved to ſtay there the reſt of the winter ; Cogn 
for ſuch was the effect o Sabinus's death, that every 5 
province of Gaul ſent mutual embaſſies to inform each 
other of their deſigns, and where they would begin the 
war; ſo great was their diligence, they met in private 
places in the night, to conſult of their affairs; and ſcarce 
a day paſſed all that winter, but what gave Cæſar ſome 
ſolicitude from the intelligence he had of new reſolves or , . _ 
inſurrections in the country. Amongſt the reſt, he was Civiar.s, r 
| informed by L. Roſcius, to whom he had given the com- the people | 
mand of the thirteenth legion, that a conſiderable number 4 nn | 
of Gauls from Normandy and Britain had marched within tain; rk 
eight miles of his quarters, deſigning to beſicge him, but to beſicge | 
having intelligence of Cæſar's victory, returned with 8 15 
much precipitation to their own country, as if they had neus of ol 
e ny ) „ 
54. Whereupon Cæſar ſummoned the chief noblemen aeg ace 
of every ſtate, and by intimidating ſome, in telling them  _ 
he was acquainted with their defigns, and encouraging 
others to continue loyal, he preferved great part of the 


country in obedience. But the people of Sens, the moſt The ptorle 


of Sens con- 


puiſſant and conſiderable province in Gaul, by general con- 


ſent endeavoured to murder Cavarinus, whom Cæſar Cavarinus 


had conſtituted their king, whoſe brother Moritaſgus ©**! m 


t e king- 


was poſſeſſed of the throne at Cæſar's arrival in Gaul, dom. 


and whoſe anceſtors had been ſovereigns there long before. 
The poor prince having notice of their deſign, prepared 
for his ſafety by flight, but they purſued him to the con- 
fines of their country, and deprived him as well of his pri- 
vate patrimony, as his kingdom. Having ſent embaſſadors 
to Cxfar, to clear themſelves, he commanded the whole 
ſenate to appear before him: which they refuſed to com 


ply with. So far did this example prevail amongſt the 


| Barbarians, that ſome were fo hardy as to declare open 
war; and fo wonderful an alteration did it work through 
the whole country, that there was not a province which 
was not ſuſpected, (except Autun and Rheims, two coun- 
tries always eſteemed by Cæſar, the firſt for its ancient 
and conſtant fidelity to the people of Rome, the other 
| for the late ſervices it had done in the Gallic wars.) Which 
may be accounted for from ſeveral reaſons, but eſpecially _ 
from that uneaſineſs they felt in ſeeing themſelves, who for- 
merly excelled all other nations in war, ſo much fallen 
| e H 4 ; I OW 
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war in from their antient glory as to become vaſſals to the peopl®© 
GAUL. of Rome. 
— 55. But Indutiomarus and his countrymen of Treves 
Incu'wma- were very buſy all the winter, in (ending embaſſadors 
ee croſs the Rhine, to ſolicit the Germans by promiſes of 
afliſtanc, money to their affiſtance, aſſuring them for their en- 
dut is rei- couragement, that the greateſt part of the Roman army 
was already cut off. But not one province of Germany 
could they briag over to their party, for they all ſent them 


word, they had twice experienced the courage of the Ro- 


mans to their ſorrow, in the defeat- of Arioviſtus, and 
. the people of Heſſe and Zutphen; nor would they venture 
rarfes an a- to try their fortunes again. Indutiomarus, being diſ- 
my at heme appointed of this expectation, was neverthcleſs diligent in 
Kuaiſing forces at home and in the neighbouring provinces, 

in providing horſes, and encouraging out- laws to repair to 
his ſtandard by conliderable rewards : fo great was the 
credit and authority he acquired by this means throughout 


the whole continent, that there came embaſſadors to him 


from every part of Gaul, as well in publick as privately, 
to ſolicit his alliance. = 

50. Underſtanding that the people of Sens and Char- 
tre of one fide, puſh'd on by the remembrance of their 
late revolt, were marching to join him; that thoſe of Hai- 
nault and Namur, on the other ſide, were preparing to 
make war againſt the Romans; and that he ſhould not 


Podutioma- want volunteers, whenever he marched out of his coun- 
m—_ of : try, he called a council of war. The cuſtom of the 


:* Gauls, before they proclaim war is this; They ſum- 


be cuſtom mon all the youth of the country, that are able to bear 


of the Gaus 


Before they arms, to 2 general place of rendezvous, and he that has 


declare war, the misfortune to come laſt, in the preſence of the reſt 


1s put to death with the cruclleſt torments they can inflict 
upon him.” At this council Indutiomarus took care 
© that his ſon-in-law Cingetorix, head of the oppoſite 
He pro- faction, who, as we have already taken notice, be- 
cli, Cin- haved himſelf faithfully to Cæſar, ſhould be proclaimed 
. FS a rebel, and his goods confiſcated: then he acquainted 


his countrymen, that he was called upon for his affiſtance 


by the people of Sens, Chartres, and ſeveral other provin- 
ces of Gaul; wherefore he deſigned to march through the 
_ confines of Rheims, and lay their country waſte ; but firſt 


he would beſiege Labienus, and accordingly a 
_ Libienus be- ſuch orders as he thought moſt convenient. 
Ted. 57. Labiemifs's quar ers being equally fortified both 


by art and nature, he was not in the leaſt uneaſy for him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf or his legion; but thinking it convenient to lay hold WAR 1 
of every advantageous opportunity, upon the intelligence GAUL. 
he received of Indutiomarus's deſigns, from Cingetori —w—— 


and ſome of his relations, who were preſent at the coun- 
cil, he ſent commiſſaries to bring him cavalry from all the 
countries round about, to whom he appointed a certain 
day of rendezvous. In the mean while, Indutiomarus 
with all his horſe rode about the Roman camp, ſometimes 
to diſcover our ſituation, and ſometimes to confer with, and 
_ threaten us, each of them caſting his dart within our ram- 


pier; but Labienus ſuffered not his men to move out of 


their trenches, and contrived all the means he could to con- 
„ % 0 AA 88 
58. Indutiomarus viſited our trenches each day with 


more contempt then before, till Labienus had, by the fa. 
vour of the night, received the cavalry from the neighbour- 
ing countries which he had ſent for; upon whoſe arrival 


he kept ſo ſtrict a guard in his camp, that it was impoſſible = 
for the enemy to get intelligence of this reinforcement. 


In the mean time Indutiomarus, according to cuſtom, 


came the next morning to our camp, where he loſt great 
part of the day, whilſt his cavalry caſt their darts, and en- 
dieavoured by opprobrious language to provoke our men to 


an engagement: but the Romans made no return till the 
evening, when Labienus ſeeing the enemy return diſperſed 
to their camp, cauſed his cavalry to make an unexpected 


 fally upon them from two ſeveral ports, having firſt given 
particular orders, that when they ſhould have routed them, 
which happened according to his expectation, they ſhould 


all aim at Indutiomarus, and not wound any man what- Labienus de- 


ever, before they had killed him, that no delay might give fete 1ndu- 
tiumarus, 


him an opportunity of eſcaping ; he promiſed likewiſe con- 
ſiderable rewards to the man by whoſe hand he died; and 
ent the cohorts after the horſe to ſuſtain them, if there 
ſhould be occaſion. Fortune ſeconded his purpoſe, for all 


the Roman cavalry aiming only at Indutiomarus, he was whoſe head 
_ overtaken and ſlain while he was fording the river; they 3 
brought his head to the camp, and then returning, purſued , the Ro- 


and flew'as many of the enemy as they could. Upon the man camp. 


neus of this defeat, the forces of Leige and Hainault re- 
turned again to their country, and Cæſar enjoy'd more 
peace in Gaul than before. V 


c. J CA 
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EAT RESIXTHBDOK-:-: 
Ceæſar having reduced the Hainaultois, and re- 
ccieived ſubmiſſion of thoſe of Sens and Chartres, 
defeats the people of Gueldres. Labienus has 
the like ſucceſs in Treves. Cæſar makes a ſe- 
| cond expedition into Germany. The Sicambri 
attack his camp; which he defends with ſome 
| loſs; and having laid waſte the country of Liege, 
= _ EEG. 


r 


GAUL. tions in Gaul, commanded his lieutenants, M. Silanus, 


C. Antiſtius Rheginus, and T. Sextius, to raiſe recruits ; 


bone hung and writ to Cn. Pompey, then proconſul, deſiring him, 


ſends to ſince the affairs at Rome were ſuch as neceſſarily detained 


Pompey for him there, that he would liſt again the diſbanded legions, 
| which he levied in Lombardy when conſul, and ſend them 
to him: for he thought it of great importance to his future 
affairs, that the Gauls ſhould perceive Italy was ſo power- 
ful, that ſhe was not only able immediately to repair any 
damage fhe received, but even to ſend more recruits ous 

| | MY | N * 


the loſt. Pompey moved by the public 8 and the WAR 1A 
ſriendſhip he bore Cæſar, readily complied with his de- GAUL. 


mands, and before the winter expired, ſent him three le- 


gions. Thus having doubled the number of the cohorts 
which were Joſt with Q Titurius, he ſhewed the Gauls 
by his forces and diſpatch, what might be expected from 
the riches and diſcipline of the Roman * 


"EMA . . 5 
2. APT E R the death of helen, the people of T The peop'e 


Treves conferred the kingdom on his next relations, who 2 1 

loſt no time in perſuading the neighbouring Germans, by many agiin 

promiſes of money, to undertake their aſſiſtance; but find- fr »tiiftance 

ing their endeavours vain, their made their application to = "_ 

thoſe that lived farther from them. At length they gain- VR 

| ed over ſome provinces to make a league with them, upon 
delivery of hoſtages, as a ſecurity of the pay they were to 

deceive for their ſervices; and the next Step they took was 

to enter into an alliance with Ambiorix. Cæſar being in- 

formed of theſe proceedings, and perceiving what prepara- | 

tions were carrying on for war on all ſides ; that the people 

of Hainault, Namur, Gueldres, and Germans croſs the _ 

Rhine were already up in arms; that the natives of 

Sens, inſtead of appearing according to his orders, were in 

conſultation with thoſe of Chartres; and that the Germans 

were follicited by daily embaſſies from the people of Treves 

to come into Gaul; he thought it neceſſary to prepare for 

war earlier than uſual. 7 5 

3. Wherefore before he winter was over. having drawn Car —— 

out the four legions which lay next his quarters, he made — | 

ſo ſudden and unexpected a march into Hainault, that be- * 

fure the natives could either rally their forces to oppoſe 

him, or ſave them'e! ves by flight, he had taken great num- 

bers of cattle and priſoners ; the plunder he gave to his 

ſoldiers, and having laid the country waſte, obliged the 

people to ſubmit, and deliver hoſtages for their future fide- which fub- 

lity, This affair deing thus expeditiouſly terminates, * in. 

ſent his legions back into their 3 e 


n 


flates he diet 


the interece(- 
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WAR IN 3. H E had before appointed the ſtates of Gaul to aſſem- 
GAUL. ble at the beginning of the ſpring; but the people of Sens, 
5 — Chartres, and Freves did not make their appearance there; 
which Ceſar efieeming as a revolt, and declaration of war, 
 E>far tran- for the quicker Ci{patch adjourned the diet to Paris, which 
b -rders on the country of Sens, and was within the me- 
mory of man united with it, yet not ſuſpected to be con- 
cerned in the rebellion ; wherefore having from his tribunal 
pronounced the tranſlation of the diet to that place, he be- 
be, to gan his journey the ſame day towards Sens, and 2 
there ina ſhort time by long marches. : 
4+ Acco, the chief author of that rebellion, having n no- 

tice of Cæſar's approach, commanded the people to re- 

8 tire into their towns; but the execution of his orders was 
1 y ſub- prevented by Cæſar's diſpatch. Wherefore finding it in 
mit, and are vain to reſiſt, they ſent embaſſadors to beg pardon for 
8 they had done, and prevailed with the faithful Au- 

| Gon of the tunois to intercede for them: Cæſar, at ſuch a mediation, 
| Autoneis, accepted of their excuſe, knowing well, that when ſum- 
| mer was approaching, it was a ſeaſon for action, not of 
examining delinquents : wherefore having demanded an 
hundred hoſtages, he committed them to the cuſtody of 
the Autunois. Thoſe of Chartres did the like, and by 
Tote of the interceſſion of the people of Rheims, whoſe tributa- 
| Chartres do ties they were, on delivery of hoſtages obtained the ſame 
| the like, and favour, After this he returned to the diet, and com- 
Me vcople manded each province to furniſh him with their uſual q"_ 


to Paris. 


3 of cavalry. 
5 * TO 
Cc H A p. Iv. 


8 HAVING as this part of Gaul, Cæſar em- 
ployed all his thoughts upon the war with Treves and Am- 
bdiorix; wherefore to prevent any new commotions in 
Sens, which might ariſe either from Cavarinus's deſire of 

revenge, or the people's ancient malice, he commanded 
- "oy to go along with him, at the head of his _y* ca- 
valry. 
And having thus ſettled theſe 33 becauſe they was 8 5 

| fared Ambiorix would not give him battle, he began to 
provide againſt all his deſigns. Gueldres joins to the con- 


nnes of Liege, i is fortified with oy of woods and marſhes | 


on 
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on every ſide, and this was the only province of Gaul that WAR 18 
had not ſent embaſſadors to Cæſar, to defire a peace; Gaur. 
he was likewiſe informed that they entertained Ambio- — 
rix, and by the inſtigation of the people of Treves had 
entered into an alliance with the Germans : but thinking 
it the wiſeſt way, firſt to deprive Ambiorix of theſe 4 
ſiſtances, before he attacked him, that he might not have 
an opportunity of retiring to Guelders, or joining the Ger- 
mans croſs the Rhine; he ſent the baggage of his whole 
army before, under convoy of two legions, to Labienus, 
who was then in the confines of  reves, himſelf march- o. mas. 
ing in the mean time with the other five againſt the ches with 
people of Guelders ; who, relying on the natural tortifica- e Gas. 
tions of their country, had raiſed no forces, but upon his _ 
arrival conveyed themſelves and their effects 2 woods 
and marſhes. | 
os Wherefore Cites, Sriding all his waere in three | 
; battalions, committed one to the care of lieutenant C. Fa- 


rr r — . 
— — * 2 


— £12 . 


[hs 


8 3 


„ bius, another to M. Craſſus the pay-maſter, and having 


” ed their ſubmiſſion, telling them he ſhould efteem them 


fingle legion, which was quartered in their confines, and nr | 


with great expedition finiſhed his bridges, attacked them 

in three places at once, and ſet fire to their towns and 
buildings; he obtained a conſiderable booty of cattle and 
priſoners, which obliged the rebels to ſend embaſſadors to 

ſue for peace: Cæſar, on delivery of hoſtages, accept- T That 4 
his enemies, if they received Ambiorix into their coun- | 
try, or any deputies from him. This affair diſpatched, 
be left Comius of Arras there, with a party of horſe, to 
keep the country in , * marched * o- 5 


| ones Irn 
'C HA P. * 
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of Treves, having levied a conſiderable number of horſe of Treves 
and foot, were marching to beſiege Labienus with his 1 


were already arrived within two days march of his camp. 
When they had intelligence that he had received two le- 
gions from Cæſar: wherefore they encamped themſelves 
abaut fifteen miles diſtant from the Romans, deſigning to 
expect the arrival of their German auxiliaries. Labie- 
nus, underſtanding their reſolution, left only five cohorts 
10 ſecure the baggage, marching towards the enemy 


75 * the other DIS. and a conluderable wr 6 
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ber of horſe; for he hoped their raſhneſs might afford him 
an opportunity to engage them; and therefore encamped 
within a mile of the place where the Gauls were lodged. 


Between Labienus and the Gauls ran a river, which 


was difficult to ford, becauſe the banks were very rough 


and ſteep; wherefore he believed the enemy no more de- 


ſigned to paſs it than himſelf. "The Gauls were daily in 


_ expectation of freſh ſupplies, for which reaſon he declared 


in open council, Since the Germans were fo near, he 
would neither venture the loſs of his perfon nor army, but 


decamp the next morning early.” "Twas not very long 
eier the enemy had notice of what paſſed in council; for 
having ſo many Gauls in our army, it was natural for 


them to favour their countrymen : but Labienus at mid- 
night called a council of the tribunes, and firſt centuri- 
ons, whom he acquainted with his deſign; and that the 


enemy might be more ſtrangly confirmed in their opinion 
of the fear the Romans were in, he commanded the fol- 


_ diers to remove with more noiſe and confuſion than uſual, 


2s if they were flying rather than decamping ; which the 
enemy, not lying far off, were informed of by their ſcouts _ 
"__C_eSD TT „„ Re FO 
8. Our rear had hardly left their trenches, before the 
SGraauls began to encourage each other to the purſuit ; ſaying, 
So happy an opportunity was nat to be omitted; that 


the Romans being in ſo great confuſion, it were folly to 


, ſtay in expectation of the Germans; nor was it ſuitable to 
the honour of their country, to permit fo ſmall a party, 


already put to flight, and encumbered by their baggage, 


to eſcape without daring to attack them.” Wherefore 


they reſolved to paſs the river, and engage the Romans, 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of the ground. Labie- 


nus imagining this would be the effect of his retreat, to = 


carry on the artifice, marched flowly on till he had enti- 
ced them all croſs the river; his baggage, which he had 
| ſent away before, he ordered to be placed upon a little 
hill; then turning to his ſoldiers, he ſaid, Fortune has 


dleſſed you with the opportunity you have fo long defired; : 


you have now drawn the enemy into a diſadvantageous 
place; let me therefore defire you to behave yourtelves 
with the fame courage under command, as you have 


done formerly when led by your general; believe him to 
be preſent, that he beholds, and will reward your vir- 
tue.“ Then commanding them to face about, he drew 


up the legions in order of battle, and having detached 2 


ſmall 
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ſmall party of horſe for a guard to his carriages, diſpoſed the War in 


reſt in the two wings of his army. Our men, ſetting up GA. 


a ſhout, immediately caſt their piles at the enemy, wbo 
were ſo ſurprized to ſee the Romans, who they fancied but He engages, 


the moment before had fled, now come with their eagles 
advanced to attack them, that they had not the courage to 

ſuſtain the firſt onſet, but fled for fafety to the neighbour- and defeat 
ing woods. Labienus purſued with his cavalry, flew * 
great numbers of them, took as many priſoners, and in a 


few days after ſubdued the whole country; for the Ger- Whereupon - 


mans, who were marching to their aſſiſtance, having no- the Ger- 


tice of this defeat, returned home again, taking Indu- r be 


, ad : | | 2 CO : | were march- 
tiomarus's kinſmen along with them, who having been ina to thei; 


the occaſion of this revolt, were forced to fly their coun- *fiftance, 
try; and Cingetorix, who had always given proofss 
of his fidelity to the Romans, was conſtituted king of 


a 
- 9. CASAR, having left Guelders, was now arrived erte e- 


in Treves, where he reſolved to paſs the Rhine, to chaſ- ine Ce. 


tiſe the Germans for having ſent ſupplies to the people of many. 
that country, and prevent Ambiorix's being protected E#fs 3 


amongſt them: for theſe reaſons he began to build a bridge bridge croſs _ 


the Rhine, 


a little above the place where he had croſſed the river be- and marcies | 


fore, which was contrived after the ſame manner as the er = 
\ former, and compleated in a few days by the conſtant in- 
| duſtry of the ſoldiers. Having left a 1 garriſon on 


' the other fide the bridge, to ſuppreſs .all inſurrections in 
| Treves, he croſſed the river with the reſt of his army: ſo 


ſoon as he arrived in Germany, the Ubii, who had former- The ui 


ly delivered hoſtages, and were received into the protec- ſend embaſ-. 


tion of the Romans, ſent embaſſadors to inform him, that _ __ 
they had given no aſſiſtance to Treves, nor done any 
thing to forfeit their fidelity: but if he required it, they were 
ready to fend more hoſtages ; wherefore they humbly be- 
ſought him, that he would diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the Germans, and not puniſh the innocent with the 
guilty : Cæſar, upon further examination, found the Ubi 
were not concerned in the revolt, and that the ſupplies 
were ſent by the Suabians ; wherefore he enquired which 
were the readieſt acceſſes to their counting. 
10. Some few days after he was informed by the Ubii, He marches 


that the Suabians had drawn up all their forces in one 3 | 


place, 


of 'I reves. 


_ — j 3 = 
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place, from whence they ſent orders to their tributaries, 
to furniſh them with ſupplies of horſe and foot; where- 
upon having choſe a convenient fituation to encamp in, he 
ordered the Ubii to drive all their cattle out cf the fields 


into their towns ; hoping, that fo barbarous and unexpe- 
rienced an enemy, being ſtreigthened for want of provi- 


ſions, might eatily be drawn to engage in a place of diſ- 


advantage; commanding them, in the mean while, to 
| ſend frequent ſcouts into Suabia, to diſcover the enemy's 
| motions: They obeyed his orders, and ſoon informed him, 
that the Suabians, upon notice of his arrival, had retired 
to a prodigious foreſt, called Bacenis, at the extremity 
of their confines, which ſerved for a mutual frontier be- 

tween them and the Cheruſci, where they deſigned to at- 


tend the Roman army: 


CHAP. vi. 


11. AS we are come to this place, it may not be im- 


pertinent to give an account of the cuſtoms of Gaul and 


Germany, and the different factions that reign amongſt 


them: The Gauls are ſo addicted to faction, that they have 
not only diviſions among their ſeveral provinces, cantons, 
and diftrifts, but even in every family ; the heads of theſe 


parties are perſons of greateſt intereſt among them, to whoſe 
judgment and command they ſubmit the direction of all 


their affairs. This cuſtom ſeems to have been inftituted 


dy antiquity, to the intent that the moſt obſcure perſoa 
In the commonwealth might be able to contend with his 
richer adverſary ; for each of theſe heads is obliged to pro- 

rect his party, otherwiſe he would ſoon be ſtripped of his 
authority. The ſame cuſtom is obſerved throughout the 
whole continent of Gaul, which is divided into two 


Lure the af- 


fairs of Gaul 


were in on 
Czfar's ar- 
. rival, Be 


12. On Cæſar's firſt arrival in the country, thoſe of 
Autun were the chief of one, the Franchecomtois of the 
other party; but finding themſelves no equal match for 
the Autunois (who from all antiquity bore the greateſt _ 
ſway in Gaul, and had many tributary ſtates dependent on 


them) pray'd aſſiſtance of Arioviſtus and the Ger- 


mans; whom by conſiderable preſents, and great pro- 
miſes, they drew croſs the Rhine to their aid. After the 


arrival of their new allies, having fought many ſucceſsful 


battles, the ſcales were fo turned, that thoſe of Franche- 
_ comte made themfelves maſters of ſeveral fiefs belonging 
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to the Autunois, obliged them to ſend the ſons of their wan Il 
nobility for hoſtages, to take an oath of allegiance to them; GUI. 
uſurped part of their territories, and ſoon obtained the — 5 
_ ſovereignty of the whole continent. Whereupon Divitia- 
cus took a journey to Rome, to implore aſſiſtance from 
the ſenate, which He could not obtain: but on Czfar's ar- 
rival the poſture of affairs was changed again, for the Au- 


|  funois recovered their hoſtages, their fiefs, and, Czfar's 
_ favour, acquired more tributaries than the before ; 


_ fot ſuch as put themſelves under their fon were bet= 
ter uſed, and met with more juſtice, than when they were 


4 dependants on the Franchecomtois ; whereby their power 


and teputation were ſoon ſo much encreaſed, that their ri- 
vals were ftripped of their ſovereignty. T Hoſe of Franche- 


comte being thus depreſſed, the people of Rheims, who 


were favoured likewiſe by Czfar, fucceeded to their autho- 
_ tity ; for they, whoſe ancient enmity would not permit 
them to be vaſſals to the Antunois, became clients to thoſe 
of Rheims, who carefully protected them; * 5 
means they immediate! hw a potent people. By this 
turn * , the Autunois once Gia, became head 
of one of the moſt powerful parties in ul, nd the 3 Ee ions 
| pleof Rheims of the chr. f 1 


CHAP. vin. 
13. Thee we enly two d of rien In nnn 


1 9 of public affaire, the druids = 
clergy, and the nobility; for the commons are — Eq 


—_ r than ſervants, who have no manner of intereſt, 


and are nevet admitted to their councils ; but being op- 


| . preſſed either by their own debts, the impoſition of tributes, 
or the tyranny of the powerful, are obliged to become 
 .vaffals to the nobility ; who have the fame power over 


them that Jords ufually exerciſe on their villains. To __ 


|  thedruids belongs the care of divine things, of private and 


public ſacrifices, with the interpretation of their religion; 


| great numbers of youth come to be inſtructed by them, 


and they are held in wonderful veneration amongft their 
countrymen, who ſubmit all differences to their arbitra- They deu. 


preme judgea 


| tion : let the offence be of what nature ſoever, if any per- of all contre 
ſon de killed, if the controverſy relate to titles of land, or vers. 


the extent of confines, theſe are the judges, whoſe * 4 


tence muſt decide, who pronounce rewards and puniſh- 


ments: and * refuſes " abide * their decree, od Ph 
: | * 
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WAR IN i decree, either lord or vaſſal, is excommunicated, which 

GAUL. is the greateſt penalty that can be inflicted amongſt 

— them: (a) for they who lie under the condemnation of this 
ſentence are reckoned in the number of the wicked, all 

people ſhun them, and avoid their company as contagious; 

they are not permitted to ſue for 2 or to diſcharge 

any office in the commonwealth. The druids have a ſu- 
perintendent, to whom they are all ſubject, upon whoſe de - 

ceaſe the moſt worthy ſucceeds; but if there happened to 

be ſeveral candidates, the election is decided by majority of 

votes, and ſometimes by the ſword. Once a year | 

have a general rendezvous at a conſecrated place ſet apart 


for that purpoſe, in the confines of Chartres, which lies 


in the midſt of Gaul; hither all repair who have any con- 
troverſies to decide, which are ſubmitted to their decrees. 
Tis thought this diſcipline was firſt inſtituted in England, 
and from thence transferred to Gaul ; for even at this day, 
| thoſe who deſire to be perfectly Killed in that ſcience, take = 
„ 2 thiiker wo agus . 5 
| Theprivile=- 14. The druids ſeldom attend the army, | exempt | 


munities 


| b eee om tht duty, and from taxes, and enjoying | manner 


7 of immunities. Excited by theſe encouragements, many | 
EP make a voluntary choice of that profeſſion, and others are 
brought up in it by their parents. Their buſineſs is, ac- 
cording to report, to learn a great number of verſes by rote, 


which ſome have ſpent twenty years about, none of them 


being ever committed to writing; not that they are igno- 


rant of letters, for on all other occaſions they make uſe of I 


Greek characters; but, I ſuppoſe, they obſerve this cuſtom, 
to lock up their learning from the vulgar, and exerciſe the 


memory of their ſcholars. Their chief principle is, that 
_ the foul never dies, but tranſmigrates, after the deceaſe of 
done body, to another; which doctrine is of great uſe to 
inſpire them with courage and a contempt of death; but 


they have many other traditions in which their youth are - 


inſtructed, concerning the ſtars and their motion, the ex 
tent of the world, * rr 
of the immortal gods. Wes 


. (a) From this cuter — Sn derive our 1 for by the = 
| antient laws of England before m were out - law d for debt, he * lay un- 
dee that ſemene- ws teck ned a more hide us monſter than an'exer.mn.upicate 
in a Rem-n catholick cv unt · y; Wa gerebar li pinum, and it was | ful for 
any r i furrendes 2 * 
tract. 2. c. Ih : | 
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CHAP. IX. 


ts. NEXT in degret to theſe are the nobil , whb 
whats any war breaks on as thete did almoſt ag; 3 oy 
_ before 2r's atrival, either offenſive ot defenſive, 42 — 
the direction of all affairs; each being attended by a num- The office 
ber of vaſſals in proportion to his eſtate and quality, the f. _ 
only mark of grandeur amongſt them. 
1 The 4 — country of Gaul is much addicted to 95 n. be- 
perſtition: for which reaſon thoſe who are in imminent fs. — 
danger, either from ſickneſs or battle, make an oblation of | 
ſome human factifice, or even of themſelves : becauſe they 
think the gods can never be appeaſed, but by the death of 
one man for another: the public offerings of this kind ate 
committed to the care of the druids, who have large hol- 
lo images, bound about with officers, into which they put 
men alive, and, ſetting fire to the caſe, ſuffocate them. 
8 They believe chleves, highwaymen, and other offend= 
ers, to be the moſt grateful offerings to the gods; but for 
. places. of ſuch, the innocent are forced to ſupply their ; 
—_ Mercury is theie tutelary . to whale honour Their guy. 
| they have many images erected; 1 they eſteem as he hers 7! 
inventor of arts, their guide and protector in voyages and lary god. | 
journeys, and believe him to have a particular influence 
over merchandize, and all manner of gain. Next in eſteem my 
to Mercury is Apollo, then Mars, Jupiter, andy 
Minerva, of whom they have the ſame notions with other To apiter. 
countries, that Apollo can cure their diſeaſes, that Mi- Minarra. 
nerva firſt taught mankind arts and manufactures, that 
Jupiter is the ſupreme deity, and that Mars preſides in 
battle: wherefore before they commence a war, they de- 
vote great part of the ſpoils they ſhall obtain to this deity ; 
and, when they obtain the victory, off up all the cattle 
' they have taken, on his altars. _ 2 
diſpoſe into a place ſet apart for that purpoſe ; and in 
countries may be feen monuments compiled of offerings 
of this nature: and it ſeldom happens, that any neglect 
| the performance of their vows, by concealing any part of ß 
their plunder, or preſuming to carry it away; for the pe- 
nalties inflicted for crimes of this nature are the moſt cruel 
than can be deviſed. 
13. The Gauls believe themſelves to be deſcended from Their de- | 


Fluto, their druids "yy ſo informed them ; for which — 


A . * — 
* 3 
— 


3 
"ih aa. 


e 


— ry — — — 5 — — p — a 
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dcr the Ger- greatly; having neither druids to preſide in ſacred rites, 
„ troubling themſelves with ſacrifices: they acknowledge | 

Their gods. no gods but thoſe they behold, and whoſe influence they 


RE — apparently obliged to, as as the ſun, * fire, and moon, 


416 nnn, mal 
WAR IN reaſon they do not count time as other nations do, by days, 


GAUL. but nights; and in the annual remembrance of their births, 


the beginning of their months and years, they always men- 


— — 
: —— tion the night before the day. 2 cuſtom they have, 
nights, ax we which ſecms very particular; they never permit their 


our ſeven- Children to appear in public before them, till they are of ſuf- 


E. ge. ficient age to bear arms; for, the contrary they eſteem dif- 
| honourable. 


The diſpoſal 19. Whatever fortune the wife brings, the huſband ; is 


of the wife's obliged to equal it, and both the ſums „ with their 
fortune. annual product, are laid up for the benefit of the ſurvivor. 


The men have power of life and death over their wives and 


. 2 children: and when any man of quality dies, his next rela- 
of li ang tions aſſemble to enquire into the occaſion of his death; 


of life and 


death over upon the leaſt ſuſpicion they have power to put his widow _ 
1 wache to the queſtion, with as little ceremony as if ſhe had been 
ones one of his ſervants; and if they find her guilty, to burn her 


alive, Their funerals are very ſumptuous and magnificent, 


n Their -f in proportion to their quality; every thing the deceaſed 


party ſet the greateſt value on, is caſt into the pile, even 
animals; and formerly, thoſe vaſſals and clients whom 
they held the . were obliged bo attend them to the 
other world. 3 
20. Thoſe provinces an them, which are moſt ef- 
teemed for prudent adminiſtration, have a law, that he who 
receives news from the neighbouring ſtates, of importance 


to the common- wealth, ſhall immediately impart it to the 


| magiſtrate, without divulging i it to any other perſon ; bay- 
ing often experienced the nature of their ſubjects to be ſuch, 
that, frighted by falſe reports, they are apt to raiſe com- 
motions, and put the ſtate in diſorder by their raſh reſolves. 
The magiſtrates therefore truſt them only with ſuch in- 
formations as they think convenient, ſuppreſſing the reſt; 
nor do they permit any one to 2 — ſac 
ars but in ——— 


CHAP. = 


and have not ſo much as heard of any other: they are per- 
. huntſmen and warriours; 5 inure themſelves to ons ; 
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and hardſhip from their childhood; and eſteem thoſe men war IN 
the moſt, who have longeſt preſerved their virginity, which GAUuI. 
they believe contributes to their growth, vigour, and 
ſtrength of their nerves ; but nothing is eſteemed ſo igno- Ther cha- 
minious amongſt them, as to know a woman before they _ 
have paſſed the twentieth year of age ; in which act they 
do not conſult privacy, for they waſh promiſcuoully in 
tivers, and only make uſe of ſkins and (mall mantles of fur Cloathi "Mp 
| inſtead of cloaths, leaving the greateſt part of their bodies 
22. They mind not agriculture, the greateſt part of Their diet. 
them living upon milk, cheeſe, and fleſh-meat ; nor has - 
any man fields of his own, diſtinguiſhed from the common 
dy boundaries; for the magiſtrates and princes yearly diſ- Way of Iiw 
tribute to every canton ſuch a portion of land as they think s · 
| ſufficient in ſome part of the country ; whither they ſend 
them to continue only for one year, and remove them to 
ſome other quarter the next: which cuſtom they obſerve on 
ſeveral accounts, left from being attached to a place they 
ſhould change their inclination for war to tillage, and think 
bf extending their confines, to the oppreſſion of the weak by 
the powerful; leſt they ſhould learn to build more elegantly 
than is neceflary againſt the ſummer's heat and winter's 
cold; but chiefly to prevent covetuouſneſs, the roat of all 


the common-wealth, which produces peace and content. 5 
223. Every country thinks it honourable to have their Ther cen- 

confines round about lie waſte ; for they eſteem it an argu- fines lie 
ment of their courage, to have expelled their neighbours, nt us, 
and ftruck fo great a terror into them, that they dare not round. 1 
venture to approach their territories ; beſides, they think 


' this the way to ſecure them from the danger of ſudden in- 


curſions. Whenever a ſtate wages war, either offenſive or 
' defenſive, they make choice of an officer for that occaſion, 
whom they inveſt with power of life and death; but have 
no ſuch magiſtrate in time of peace, for the chief of every . 
canton diſtributes juſtice, = decides all controverſies 
amongſt his own people. They eſteem it not infamous to Rhine ut 
ſteal — their own confines, but rather a laudable ex- 3 | 
erciſe which preſerves their youth from idleneſs ; and when fins no dif- 
any nobleman declares in a general aſſembly that he deſigns **** 
to make an expedition, they who approve the leader and 
the cauſe, riſe up to profer their ſervice ; for which they 
are applauded by their W but they who 2 2 5 


— — — — 
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WAR IN hind, S 3332 aka upon 
Saul. 28 traitors or deſerters, and never tru : they are 
wry iſtrict obſervers of hoſpitality, and all their — are open 
TT to ſuch as fly to them for refuge on any cn; pho 
they carefully protect. 
244. There was once time when the Gauls were ſu- 
perior in arms to the Germans, and made war upon them; 
ſcarcity of land, and multiplicity of men, obliging them 
to ſend colonies croſs the Rhine: wherefore the moſt fer- 
tile parts of Germany about the Hercynian foreſt, which, 
I find, Eratoſthenes and ſome other Grecians have 
5 mentioned by the name of Orcinia, were taken poſſeſſion 
of by the natives of Upper Languedoc, who continue there 
to this day, much eſteemed for their courage and juſtice, 
patient of hardſhips and want, like the Germans, and con- 
forming to their way of living, as well in diet as cloathing ; 


ſince held with the Roman province, has taught them to 
live more luxuriouſly ; by which means growing inſenfibly 
| weaker, they have been overcome in ſeveral battles, and 


compare themſelves with the Germans. 
breadth, for | cannot compute it any other way, becauſe 


mences in the confines of Switzerland, Baſil, and Spires 
and extends along the river Danube as far as Tranfilvania: 
then turning from the river to the left, it runs through an 
Infinite number of countries ; nor has there any one of this i 
part of Germany travelled through it or found its utmoſt ex- 
puts though ſeveral have gone fifty days; — > Sd 


| — In this wood are ſeveral kinds of wild „ which are 
. in che not to be met with elſewhere 3 of which the moſt remask- HB 
= ercynian 
| fore, able are theſe: 


Poll with 25. A bull, whoſe ſhape reſembles that of a lag, with 
Bull with one horn only, planted directly in the midft of his forchead, | 
mamjuch longer and ſtraiter than thoſe of our cattle ; this horn 
| zs divided at the top into ſeveral branches; the wakes and 


— both ſhaped alike, and their borns of the ſame | 


23. They have likewiſe another kind of animals called 
Alces (a), which much reſemble the (4) ene- buck in ſhape, | 


(4) Vaſſius fancies the fingular termination of this ** ould be Alx, 7 
| from the German Flck ; monſieur D' Ablancourt tranſlates it wild aſſes. 


J The original is not capreis, but capris, though in 3 — $ Fs 
. * REPEAL ts a aut the | 


| but the neigbourhood and commerce which the Gauls have 4 


reduced to ſuch a degree, that they no longer — ta 
28. The Hercynian foreſt is nine days j journey e ne 
the Germans are ignorant of the uſe of meaſure ; it com- . 
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and the various colours of their ſkins, but are ſomething of war 


a larger ſize ; they have no horns, nor joints in their legs 


119 
GAUL. 


and never lie down to fleep, and if they chance to fall, re. 


notable to get up again ; wherefore, when they are weary 


they lean againſt the next tree, which ſerves them for a 


_ ceſting-place : for this reaſon, when the huntſmen have 


found out their haunts, they either looſen the roots of all 
the trees thereabout, or ſaw them almoſt quite off, to de- 


| ceive the animal, who coming to the uſual leaning-place, = 


the prop fails, and both fall down together. 


28. The third ſpecies are thoſe creatures they call Uri, 


very little leſs than elephants; in colour, ſhape and kind, 


_ reſembling much our bulls: they are prodigious ftrong, 
wonderfully nimble, and ſpare neither man nor beaſt that 


Uri oi Bufa- 
_ 


has the misfortune to come in their way; wherefore the 


natives are very induſtrious in digging pits to catch them. 


— youth inure themſelves to this exerciſe, and particular 
kind of hunting; for he who was killed the greateſt num- 
der of them, brings the horns to witneſs for his courage, 


and is highly applauded by his countrymen. So ſavage is 
dee nature of theſe beaſts, though taken never ſo young, 


| that they cannot be tamed : the largeneſs, ſhape, and 


CHAP. Xl. | 


ſpecies of their horns differ much from thoſe of our bulls, « 
And are in great requeſt; the edges of which being tip'd 
with filver, they uſe them for cups at their moſt ſumptuous & 


209. CESAR had notice from his Ubian ſcouts, that f, ., 


ing want of proviſions (becauſe, as we have already 


che Suabians were retired into their woods; wherefore ap- gits the 
| Rhine, | 


taken notice, the Germans are but little addicted to agricul- 3 : 
ture) he reſolved to march no further; but that the enemy bridge, and 
might not be entirely delivered from their fears by his retreat, leaves 2 gar- | 


and that he might prevent their ſending aſſiſtance to the rilon. chere. 
 Gauls, having repaſſed the Rhine, he only broke up about 


two hundred foot of his bridge, on that fide next Germany, 


leaving the reſt ſtanding; and at the foot built a wooden 


tower four ſtories high, with other fortifications, where he 


1 garriſon of twelve cohorts, under the command of 


poung C. Volcatus Tullius, to defend it. When harveſt g. detsches 
approached, he detached L. Minutius Baſilus, with all his Bafilus a- 
cavalry, againſt Ambiorix ; whom he ordered to march gen Au 


through the foreſt of Arden, which is the largeſt in Ga 


ul, 


hiorix 3 


.- . 
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AR IN extending above fire hundred miles in length, from the 
GAUL. banks of the Rhine and he confines of Treves and Hai- 
ny nault. He commanded him to keep no fires in his camp, 
that the enemy _—_— have notice m—_— approach, 
| hopin 2 iſpatch might give him an oppor- 
— ** of doing ſome conſiderable exploit; * himſelf 
deſigned to follow immediately after. ; 
30. Baſilus performed his orders beyond expectation, 3 
for he arrived ſo quickly upon the enemy's territories, that 
he ſurpriſed great numbers of them in the field; and by 
their inſtruction marched directiy to Ambiorix, who had = 
only a flender guard of cavalry about him : but as fortune : 
| has an influence over all affairs, fo ſhe aſſumes a peculiar 
power in thoſe of war; for as it was a moſt extracadinary 
that Baſilus ſhould fall upon the quarters of 
| Ambiorix, before he was prepared to receive him, and be 


een, Cer his arrival was heard of; ſo muſt it be acknow- 


ledged as ſtrange, that Ambiorix, after the loſs of his 
arms, harſes, and chariots, ſhould make his eſcape. But 
this was owing to the ſituation of his houſe, which was ſur- 
rounded by a wood, as the Gauls generally build near 2 
es | wood and a river, for coolneſs ; for his men, pollefling 
| whonarrow- themſelves of a narrow paſlage, ſuſtained the attack of 
our cavalry till their maſter mounting a horſe which was 
brought him, ſecured himſelf in the thickets. Thus fortune 


had equally a hand in bringing n * and in bo | 
livering him out of i 3 


** 


CHAP. xu. 


31. AMBIORIx. having ſeeured his ati 44 not 5 
endeavour to aſſemble any — but ſent meſſengers pri- 
vately throughout the country, to command every man ta 
provide for his own fatety ; thinking it either dangerous ta 
venture an engagement, or wanting time, by the ſudden 
arrival of the Roman cavalry, to put his deſigns in exe- 
cution: wherefore one part of them fled for ſhelter ta 
the foreſt of Arden, whilſt the reſt endeavoured to ſecure 
_ themſelves among the wide extended marſhes. Where- 
upon Cativulcus, who ſhared one half of the kingdom 
| Crivulcus of Liege with Ambiorix, and was now grown too old 
825 h to endure the fatigues of war or flight, having beſtowed 
mamany imprecations on his partner, for being the cauſe of 
that unhappy revolt, ſought refuge for his cares from a 
3 Graught, extracted from * yow-wee (whereof 
. | 


thee 
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they have plenty in Gaul and Germany) and ſo ex- WAR IN 
red. GAUL, 


2. In the mean while the people of (b Cologn andi 
za two German colonies that lie lA Liege — PTY ory ogy 


2 ſent embailadors to Cazſar, to daſirs be — 
a not count them amongſt the number of his, enemies, or be- to Cæſar to 
| lieve that all the Germans on their fide the Rhine were ne en 
joined in one common cauſe; for, they aſſured bim, they OO 
never deſigned to make war upon the Romans, or ſent 
Ambiorix any ſupplies; which Czizr being ſatisfied of 
from examining the captives by torture, promiſed them, 
on condition they ſent to him all the people of Liege, who 
| ſhould fiy 2 


mit a acts of n . 5 | 


: 44 his legions to Tongre, | 3 

almoſt in the midſt of Lins, 4 Titurius and Divides bis 
Arunculeius had formerly their winter quarters. The — into 
nuſt year's fortifications were yet entire; wherefore Ceſar, —— 
5 to ſave his ſoldiers x much labour as hs could, 
made choice of this place, where he left the fourteenth le- 
gion, which was one of the three he had lately recrived 
from Italy, and des bundred horle under be command of | 
Qi. Tullius Cicero, for a guard. — 
323. Titus Labienus he detached with F< REN 

towards the ſea-coaſts, and the borders of Guelders ; C. Labienus to- 


Trebonius, with the like number, he ſent to lay the — 2 


5 councry waſte on that fide next Namur — — | 


| with the remainder of the army, towards the ri — 
ver Scheld, which flows into the Moſe, and to the foreft pimſcifts. 
of Arden, whither, he was informed, Ambiorix was gone wards the 
with a ſmall party of horſe. When be 6 begun do he 
march, he deſigned to return again in ſeven days, for he _ 
© had left the legion in garriſon proviſions for no longer time; 
and ordered Labienus and Trebonius, if they could 
conveniently, to return within the ſame time, that upon 
further conſultation they might know what new methods 


3 were * to be W 


ben 


Mi —— . 


CHAP. 


C. J. c K SA R's Book VI, 
CHAP. XIII. 


wan In 34. THE rebels, cd bs 
GAUL, 2 town, or garriſon for us to attack, but were all 
—— diſperſed amongſt the vallies, woods, marſhes, and ſuch 
The reve, Other places of ſhelter; which were well known to them 
| hide them. from being in their neighbourhood: a circumſtance that 
| ſelves in the occaſioned no ſmall care in Cæſar, not for the ſafe- 
won ang Ay oy tp js ne og ey 5 
3 frighted and diſperſed multitude) but for what 
concerned the welfare of it, the preſervation of indivi- 
duals, who were tempted from a defire of plunder to 
ramble through thoſe unknown and private ways, where 
the thickneſs of the woods would not permit them to 
march in bodies. Wherefore, to compleat the buſineſs, 
and extirpate the race of ſo wicked a people, he found it 
neceſſary to ſend an infinite number of ſmall parties EE 
them; for ſo long as he obliged the ſoldiers to maintain 
their ranks, according to the Roman diſcipline, the very 
ſituation of the place ſerved the rebels for a fortreſs, who _ 
had courage enough to lay ambuſcades, and attack us on 
advantage when diſperſed. In the midſt of theſe difficul- 
ties Czfar took all the care imaginable, and though the 
ſoldiers were inflamed with revenge, yet he rather choſe 
two omit an opportunity of injuring the enemy, than do it 
ts pro- to the detriment of his army. Wherefore he invited the 


| claims it countries round about, who being attracted by the hopes of 


1 plunder, ſoon flocked from all ſides to deſtroy the people of 


the countries 


dnn to Liege; by theſe means he only hazarded the Gauls in the 


1 woods, preſerved his own legions ſafe, and got the rebels 
+98 ſurrounded, whoſe race and memory his reſolved to extin- 
guiſh, that be might _— 5 crimes they had been 
ä 1 
2 H A P. XIV. 


2% Thus their denden went forward in al places. | 
1 til the ſeventh day was arrived, the time appointed for 
Cæſar's return to Tongre; dut hence may be learned 
what influence chance has over the affairs of war: the re- 
bels, as we have already remarked, being frightened and 

: diſperſed, had not any body of forces to give us the leaſt 
apprehenſions; whereupon the Germans croſs the Rhine, 
having. notice that the people of Liege were deſtined to 
— 


* 


when they fled from Czfar, levied two thouſand horſe, 
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d cſtruction, and that all mankind were welcome to partake WAR 10 
of the plunder ; the Sicambri that lie next the river, who GAVL- 
' formerly entertained the people of Heſſe and Zutphen, uh 
cam 
croſſing the river about thirty miles below the broken bridge, Rhine, and 
where Cæſar had left a garriſon, arrived on the borders of tome into 
| Lge: where they took ſeveral of the natives priſoners, * | 
and obtained a conſiderable number of cattle, a booty the „here dy 
barbarians are the moſt deſirous of; neicher marſh nor get a confi- 
wood put a ſtop to their career, fo Jong as plunder called Jai 
them forward, for from their cradles they are inured to war "5 
and theft: being inquiſitive to know where Cæſar lay, they | 
were informed, that he and his army had left the country: 
in the midſt of their progreſs, at length a captive aſked but on ; the , 
them, Why they would trouble themſelves to purſue fo —_ > 


and bri croſs the 


trifling and worthleſs a booty, when they might make their 2 _ 


fortunes at a ſingle ſtroke ? for they might arrive in three . 
hours march at Tongre, where the Romans had repoſed Lings | 
all their baggage, under the guard of fo ſmall a garriſon, 
as was not ſufficient to man the ramparts, ſo that not one of 
them durſt — out of their trenches. Big with ex- and = TE 
pectation, they hid the booty they had alread eee it 
marched are dy to Tongre, hdd they were conduted . — 1 
TY * — — . omprage n 


CHAP. XV. 


1 CICERO had ſo ſtrictly obſerved Cafar's orders Cicero de- | 
* that he had not permitted ſo much as a boy to ſtir 2 
out of the garriſon; but the ſeventh day he began to deſpair forage, 

of the rmance of Cæſar's promiſe, _ 


informed he had marched farther up into the country, and 


Could hear no news of his return: wherefore being moved = 


by the complaint of his ſoldiers, who began to murmur at 
his patience, and eſteem their preſent confinement as bad 
s a ſiege, not ſuſpecting any accident could befal him with- 
in fo ſhort a ſpace as that of three miles, whilſt an army 
of nine complete legions with a conſiderable number of 
| horſe was abroad, which had already defeated and diſperſed 
the enemy, he detached five cohorts to forage in the neareſt 
corn-fields, which were divided from his camp only by a 
_ little hill. Moſt of the fick and waunded of the army be- 
ing left in the garriſon with him, they who were a little re · 
covered, to the number of three hundred, were ſent out on 
this occaſion under one enfign, and were followed by — 
number of beaſts of n . che camp. 


* 


. . þ CESARL's Book: VI. 
WAR IN 37. The very moment the foragers were gone out, ar- 
GAUL, ring] 41 cavalry, who 8 force their 
Oo through the Decuman port with the ſame fury they 

mans arrive had galloped thither ; the woods prevented our having no- 
at Tongre, tice of their approach, which was ſo unexpected, that the 
vou nue ſutlers, who had ſheds in the counterſcarp, had not leiſure 

vour to force 2 * N | 

| the Decu- to fave themſelves by retiring within the works. Our men 
man port, were extremly ſurpriſed at ſo ſudden an attack, and the co- 
 __  hort that was placed for an out-guard could hardly ſuſtain 
their firſt onſet. In the mean time, the enemy rode around 

the trenches, to diſcover ſome more convenient place to en- 
ter at: Our ſoldiers with difficulty maintained the gates; 
the other parts were ſo well fortified they needed no de- 

Tube Ro- fence, In fine, the whole camp was frighted, every man 
abn. enquired of the next he met the occaſion of the tumult, and 
no body knew which way to advance the ſtandards, or 
where to poſt himſelf ; ſome reported the camp was already 
taken, others, that the Germans had defeated Cæſar and 
| his army, and in the plenitude of victory were falling upon 
ſtzhem: whilſt the reft, remembering that Titurius and 
Cotta had loſt their lives when poſted within thoſe trenches, 
became ſuperſtitious, and preſaged the like fate to them- 

| ſelves. This confuſion confirmed the enemy in the belief of 
what the priſoner had reported, that we had no garriſon 
within; wherefore encouraging each other not to let ſo 
rich a booty flip out of their hands, they began to ſtorm 


| | the wound- Ig P. Sextius ke obs had been primiple under 5 


iis _ Cn woe name has been — 3 former _ ; 
Places him- Was behind in the camp, and was dange rouſly . 
nlp pol that he had eaten nothing for five days before; deſpairing 
reſt of the of ſafety either for himſelf or his ſoldiers, he ſtept from his 
ſoldier ral- tent unarmed, when perceiving things reduced to the laft 
. extremity (for the enemy had almoſt forced their paſſage) | 
be ſnatched ſome arms from the next ſoldier, and placed 

| himſelf before the gate: the centurions of the out-guard 
followed him, and all together for a while ſuſtained the 
Germans charge, till Sextius, after he had received many 
dangerous wounds, beginning to faint, was with difficulty 

carried off by the ſoldiers; in the mean time the reſt had 
fo far recovered themſelves, as to aſcend the rampier, and 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


b- 39. IN the mean while our foragers were returning WAR IN 
| home again, and hearing a noiſe, ſent the cavalry before to gay, 
_ diſcover the occaſion, who brought them word how dan- 


gerous a poſture affairs were in: they were all firangely Theforagers 


furprized at the news, and lamented the want of a fortifi- 22 0 
cation to ſhelter them from the enemy; but eſpecially the the 8 
new levies, who having no experience in war, impatiently mass. 
waited for the tribunes and centurions orders, to know 


which way they muſt diſpoſe themfelves. The Germans, 


at firſt when they beheld our enſigns, left off the ſtorm, 
 faneying the legions, which the priſoners had informed 
| them were matched further into the country, were now re- 
| turned; but finding their error, and contemning the ſmall- 
7 _ of our number, they ſurrounded onr foragers on all 


40. The ſoldiers feryants fled for ſhelter to the next riſing 


_ ground, whence they were immediately driven, and caſt 
themſelves for fafety among the ranks of the maniples, 
which put them into more confuſion than they were in be- 
fore: ſome were of opinion twould be the fafeſt method 
do draw themſelves into a triangle, and fo force their way 
through the enemy; becaufe the camp was fo near, that if 
ſome 
ſelves; but others thought it beſt to poſſeſs the hill, and al! 
expect the ſame fate. The veteran ſoldiers, who, as we The veteran 


ould fall in the attempt, the reſt might fecure them... 58 


loldiers, 


obſerved, went out under one enſign, could by no means drawn up 
approve of this advice: wherefore encouraging each other, into a tiian- 
Ander tde conduct of C. Trebonius, a Roman knight, their — 4. 5 

commanding officer, they broke through the — | 
enemy, and arrived every man of them ſafe in the camp; Germans, 
_ they were followed with the fame impetuoſity by the fer- 722 ne 


ce 


ſaſe in the 


, _ yants and cavalry, who thus procured their ſafety by the camp : The 


ſoldiers courage: but they who had poſſeſſed themſelves of new levies 
the hill, for want of diſcipline, could neither perſiſt in in. fangs 
their own fcheme of maintaining their ground, nor by one way, ae 


| briffk effort imitate their fellow-ſoldiers example; But in moftofthem 


ing to obtain the camp, quitted their poft of ad- * 


vantage; the cemturions, who for their courage had been 
F Ai legions to the upper 
n thefe 


new fought bravely to maintain the glory 
dey bd Benet tred, at ä theic 


| Evannge, rent ep Aden, gave fome of the ſoldiers 


e means 
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wax IN means to eſcape, but the reſt were ſurrounded, and cut to 
GAUL. pieces by the enemy, : 


The Ro- 41. TH E Germans now deſpairing of ſucceſs, ſince they 
— 1 ſaw our ſoldiers ready to defend the works, returned cr 

Germans the Rhine with the booty they had hidden in the woods; 
rerreats but ſo great was the fear which poſſeſſed our men, even af- 
ter their retreat, that when C. Voluſenus arrived from Cz- 
far that night with the cavalry, they could not be perſuad- 

ed that Cæſar and his army were ſafe, and following him to 

the camp: in fine, they were ſo bewitched with fear that 
they would not believe but Cæſar was routed, and none 
daut the horſe had eſcaped: for they could not conceive how 

the Germans durſt attempt to force their trenches if he 
pere fafe; but his arrival convinced them of their error. 
exſir re-. 42, When Cæſar came back, he was informed of the 

mp late action, in which he found nothing to complain of, 


blames Ci- but the cohorts foraging contrary to his orders; for the 


Ero forlet- enemy's ſudden attack proved how dangerous it was to truſt 
e —_— ©” Fortune with the moſt minute opportunity: he wondered 


| vary te extremely the Germans had fo narrowly eſcaped him, but 


ts, _ infinitely more, that they who croſſed the Rhine on pur- - 


poſe to lay waſte the country of Ambiorix, ſhould do him 


— e 
CHAP. xvi. 


 Czfarr- 43. CAESAR returning again to harraſs the country of 
Liz. Liege, levied great numbers of forces in the neighbouring 
pProvinces, and ſent them into all parts; not a houſe nor a 
village that came in their way eſcaped burning; they plun- 
dered on every fide : and the continual rains, as well as 
the number of ſoldiers and cattle, fo effectually deſtroyed 
tze corn, that they who eſcaped the ſword, were likely to 
Tae in die with famine. The cavalry were divided into ſo many 
mall parties parties, that they often came to the as + places where the 


Amdiorix, 1 1 a | | = — a 3 . 
— captives informed them they had ſeen Ambiorix, and that 


©  perſononly he Was bur juſt out of fight ; and fo defirous were ſome 


de a guard of Of the ſoldiers to recommend themſelves to their general 
| four horſe, by apprehending him, that they performed wonders in 
— efiennat- their unwearied purſuit z. each moment flattered them the 
| apes. next would compleat their happineſs ; but Ambiorix, rid- 


0 + 


o. E ws GH SS. 


_vw_*. TW F WW . Þ 


afterwards beheaded z ſome, who fled, _— —_ 
baniſhed. 


more to Langre, the other fix to ho 
* 
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ding from one thicket to another, and removing his quar- WAR IN 
ters in the night, eſcaped their moſt diligent ſearch ; being GAU. 
en ant il the friends he durſt confide wy 


. Thus Czfar having laid the country waſte, only cen 


with the loſs of two cohorts, marched his army to the capi- turns to 


tal of Rheims, where he ſummoned the diet of Gaul: — 
When the ſtates were aſſembled, he commanded them to 

examine into the rebellion of Sens and Chartres; and Ac- Aces ſen- 
co being found the principal cauſe of this revolt, bad the tence more 
ſevere ſentence paſſed upon him, according to ancient 
cuſtom, To be ſtripped naked, and with his neck fixed be- 
tween the of a fork, to be whipped to death, and 


the rigour of a trial, were * : 
rden e, e ar their winter -quarte in Trove $73 


having — 4 his arm _— 
bold the 7 Lombany,” 


two * 1 4 5 


Cc. + * A s A R's 
COMMENTARY 


OF Hs 


WAR IN GAUL. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK 


A general WET af dis Gauls, who check 8 | 
getorix for their leader. Cæſar takes ſeveral 
| Places. The ſiege of Bourges. Diviſions in 
Autun. The fiege of Clerimont, where the 
| Romans are repulſed with loſs. Labienus's ſuc- 
| ceſs at Paris. Preparations of Verci — z : 
andthe ſiege of Alexia. | 


CHAP. « 


WAR IN 8 * quieted PA . in . ; 
| GauL, Went, as he deſigned, in Lombardy, to preſide at the 


convention of the ſtates; where being informed of the 


| death of Publius Clodius, and the ſenate's decree for al- 
= les all the youth of Italy; he reſolved to raiſe new 


opens his whole province. This news was 
carried into Gaul, where the natives added what 
i thought convenient to it; reporting that Cæſar was 
_ detained by the troubles at Rome, and that it was impoſſi- 
dle for him to come to his army, whilſt the factions there 
were ſo hot. Encouraged by this opportunity, they who 
had long bemoaned their ſubjection to the oman yoke, 
3 =" n | 
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of Gaul, having appointed private meeting- places in the war 1 
woods, there communicated their mutual regret for the GAuL. 
death of Acco, in whoſe puniſhment they thought them 
ſelves all concerned; they lamented the fate of their country, 
and promiſed great rewards to them that would firſt begin The Gauls 
the war, and venture their lives to reſtore their liberty. a * 
The firſt ſtep to be made, in ſo important an attempt, was Czfar's ab- 
to block up Cæſar's paſſage to his army, before he could fence and the 
receive intelligence of their deſign; which they imagined — =_ 
| feaſible, becauſe the legions without their general's orders ſult about a 
durſt not leave their quarters, nor could Cæſar come to seneral re- 
them without a guard: in fine, they reſolved to die, rathet —_—_ 
than not recover that glory and liberty which they had re- 
— —— ne 


CHAP. u. 


22. WHEREUPON the people of Chartres declared Thoſe 4 
no danger ſhould deter them from undertaking any enter- „ ; 
| prize that might be of ſervice to the public, and promiſed war. 
to begin the war themſelves ; but, to avoid delay, fince 
they had no time mutually to deliver hoſtages, they deſired 
the reſt would ſwear upon their f{gndards (the moſt folemn 
obligation amongſt the Gauls) not to deſert them after 
they had declared war againſt the Romans. The ſatisfac- 
tion they deſired was readily complied with, they were 
highly applauded for their — to their country, and ſo 
the council for that time was diſſolved. : 
23. At the day appointed, the people of Chartres, led on Cotuatus 
dy Cotuatus and Conetodunus, men of deſperate re- 40 8 
ſolution, on a ſign given, marched directly to Orleans, cre Fulfus 
where they maſſacred all the Roman citizens, who came Cotta and all 
| thither to traffick, and ſeized their effects; amongſt the ne Reman 
reſt, C. Fulſius Cotta, a worthy Roman knight, whom Orleans or 
Cæſar had made commiſſary general of the ſtores. This Genabum- | 
action was quickly known all over Gaul: for when any ; 
important accident happens among them, the news is ſoon 
circulated through the country, by a ſhout communicated 
| from town to town, till it is carried through the continent. 
So that, what was done at Orleans at ſun riſe, was heard 
of at Auvergne, about 160 miles diſtant, before nine 
clock the ſame evening. rt, 


K CHAP 
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 LuRterius detached one party, un 


ww c. J. CASAR's Book VII. 
1 8 


war m 4. INSPIRED by this example, Vercingetorix, 
GAUL, the fon of Celtillus of Auvergne, a youth of the great- 


ct authority there (whoſe father had formerly obtained 


Vercingeto- the command of Gaul, but was flain by his own country- 
_ rix takes | 


men for aiming at the ſovereignty) called his clients toge- 


* 
arms, is ex- 


pelled bis ther, and eaſily perſuaded them to rebel; but his deſign 
| country, being diſcovered, the whole country repaired to their arms, 


and he was expelled the city of Cleremont by his uncle 
Gobanitio, and thoſe other noblemen who were not for 


But lifting embarking in ſo dangerous an attempt. However, not dif- 
n army, hecouraged by this misfortune, he began to lift all the vaga- 
returns and bonds and out-laws he could meet with, and having levied 


drives out 


his enemies. a Conſiderable number of thoſe, he eaſily perſuaded ſuch 
pdf his countrymen as came near him, to follow his ſtand- 


ard, encouraging them to take arms for the common li- 
derty of Gaul: and having now a powerful army under his 
command, being ſuperior to his enemies, he drove them 

out of the country, who not long before had expelled him; 


0 bon. whereupon he was complimented with the title of king. 


+ He immediately difpatched embaſſadors to all the countries 
round, to adviſe them to perſevere in their noble refoluti- 


| Enters into Ons; and entered into a league with the le of Sens, 
league, with Paris, Poictou, Quercy, Tours, Limoſin, Eureux, Anjou, 


the neigh- and thoſe other countries which lay towards the ſea; who 


| 1 ** by unanimous conſent choſe him their general. Being in- 
| Choole him veſted with this authority, he demanded hoſtages from every 
- * benen one of thoſe ſtates, appointed what quota of men they ſhould 


immediately furniſh him with, and what quantity of arms each 
ſhould provide, by a certain day prefixed, and was parti- 


8 His ſevere cularly careful to get a number of horſe. Beſides diligence 
 iſcipline, he made uſe of ſeverity, and by pains and penalties obliged 


© _ thoſe that ſtood neuter, to declare themſelves; ſuch as were 
_ guilty of notorious crimes he puniſhed with fire, and all 
manner of torments; and they who committed ſmaller faults 
having their ears cut off, or eyes put out, were ſent back 
into their own countries, for an example to the reft, and 

to deter others, by the greatneſs of their puniſhment, from 
ng being guiley of the like offences. C 
He ſends 5. Thus having ny levied a conſiderable army, he 
er the command of Lucterius 


_ Ko: of Quercy, a man of ſpirit and enterprize, to Roverge, 
Marches marching himſelf with the reſt againſt Berry: upon his ar- 
bimſelf to N . 1 

Bey. | „ 


VE rival, 
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rival, the people of Berry, being dependants on thoſe of was 1 
Autun, ent thither for Zääſtanee, to protect them from 4 2 4 
the enemy's invaſion; the Autunois, by the advice of the 
lieutenants whom Cæſar had quartered among them, com- 5 
plied with their demands, and ſent them a party of horſe Ligeris 
and foot; who arriving at the Loire, which divides the The cowar- 
confines of Berry from Autun, ſtaid there a few days, with- — ag 
out daring to paſs the river, then returned home again, and Autunois 
informed our lieutenants, they were jealous of treachery o-_ Gang 
from thoſe of Berry; for they were credibly informed, in 
| Caſe they paſſed the Loire, they ſhould be attacked on one 
| fide by the people they went to affiſt, and on the other by 
thoſe of Auvergne. For my part, I cannot certainly af- 
firm whether there was truth in their excuſe, or they be- 
_ tray'd their truſt ; but immediately on their departure Ber- 
ry joined with the rebels of Auvergne. 
6. Czfar having notice of theſe tranſactions, ſo ſoon 
as he was informed that Cn. Pompey's prudence had 
compoſed the diſorders at Rome, repaſſed the Alps: here 
he was greatly diſturbed to contrive which way he ſhould 
join his army, for he conſidered, in cafe he ſhould ſend 
for any of his legions out of their quarters, they would be 
obliged, during his abſence, to give the enemy battle in 
their march: nor did he think it convenient to truſt his 
= even amongſt thoſe ftates which had not yet re- 


„„ —- 
bh 7. IN che mean while Lucterius of Querey, who _ 


was ſent to Roverge, had obliged that country likewiſe to Roverg 
join with the faction of Auvergne; then matching againſt * 4 
the Agenois and Gevaudan, he received hoſtages from each — 25 
of. thoſe ſtates; and having raiſed a conſiderable army, nois and Ge - 
endeavoured to make an eruption into the Roman province Yn 
on the fide next Narbonne. Upon notice of this expedi?᷑᷑t 
tion, Cæſar thought it highly imported him to go im- n 
mediately to Narbonne: on his arrival he encouraged ſuch Roman pro- 
as were wavering, to continue firm in their allegiance, and viace. 
placed garriſons in Roverge ſituated in the Province, and 
in the lower Languedoc, Tholouſe, and the other towns | 
which were neareſt the enemy ; commanding part of the Pro- 
vincial forces, together with the new levies he had brought 
from Italy, to render themſelves at Vivaris, which joins | 
to the confines of Auvergne. 
Es En  Þ 8. Ca 


. — 9. But Cæſar foreſeeing what ſteps Vercingetorix 
Auvergne. would take, ftay'd two days only in the country, and un- 
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WAR IN 8. Cæſar having thus diſpatched the neceſſary or- 
GAUL. ders, and diſappointed Lucterius, who, not thinking it 


= {fc to venture among the garriſons, was withdrawing, went 


Cæſar goes to meet the forces which he had ſent before to Vivaris. 


to Vivaris, » 


| Whither he 1 Was now the depth of winter, and though the mountains 
| Had ſent the of the Cevennes, which divide Auvergne from Vivaris, 
| new levies. were covered with ſnow fix foot deep, which ſtopped all 
: — the paſſages; yet by the wondrous application of the ſol- 
of Cevennes diers the ways were opened, and he arrived in the territo- 
in che midſt rjes of the Auvergnois, who were ſoon ſuppreſſed, while 
ee, they ſcarce dreamt of his approach, thinking themſelves as 
at Auvergne, Well ſecured on that ſide by the mountains as by a wall, 


7 ö ſince never any ſingle man had been known to travel the 


ſame way before at that unſeaſonable time of the year; 
he then ſent his cavalry out in ſeveral parties about the 
country, to ſtrike as great a terror as poſſible into the ene- 
my. News of this was ſoon brought to Vercingetorix, 
 . Whoſe countrymen, full of conſternation, fled to him, 
dieſiring he would conſult the good of Auvergne, and not 
ſiuffer them to be deſtroyed by the Romans, eſpecially ſince 
the whole ſtreſs of the war depended on them: moved by 


weniges their intreaties he decamped from Berry, and marched to- 


rix leaves 


wards Auvergne. 


 Caiar”© 


| leaves bis der pretence of raiſing new Jevies, and drawing the caval- 
camp; ar- Ty together, left his army to the command of young Bru- 
rives by poſt tus, whom he ordered to diſperſe the horſe as wide as 


at Vienna or 


Vienne in he could, that they might harraſs the country; promiſing, 
Dauphine, if poſſible, to return again to the camp within three days: 


nad trom then, without acquainting any one with his deſign, he took 
1ence to 


- Ho poſt tor Vienna, where he had laid freſh horſes ſome time 


before, and from thence, travelling day and night with- 
out intermiſſion, rid through the confines of Autun to Lan- 
gre (where two legions were quarter'd) that he might diſ- 
appoint any attempts of the Autunois againſt his perſon by 
S "ge eee 
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BEING thus rrrived at Langre, he ſent to the reſt of 
his legions, and drew them all together, before the people 


cipgeto- of Auvergne knew ol his journey; but ſo ſoon as Vercin- 


„corn was informed of our motions, he return'd again 


* 


Gergora, 4 Eety, and from thence marched to inveſt Gergovia, 


2 town 


_ 
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a town of the (a) Boii, built by Cæſar after the victory he WAR IN 
obtained over the Swiſs, and by him made tributary to the GAUL. 
Autunois. | 3 : 5 nn end 
10. This affair gave Cæſar no ſmall occaſion to conſult Czfar hav- 
— what methods were propereſt to be taken; for he was ap- t den 
prehenſive, in caſe he ſhould not draw his legions out of out of their 
their quarters to aſſiſt the tributaries of Autun, the whole winter- quar= 
country of Gaul would revolt, finding it in vain to expect , Tree. 
protection from the Romans; on the other hand, if he took ,g3rance "> | 
the field too early, he had reaſon to fear want of proviſi the Bour- 
ons: however, he reſolved to undergo any difficulty, ra- bonnois. 
ther than ſuffer ſo ignominious and fatal a blow to the R-—- 
man intereſt. Wherefore having ordered the Autunois to 
_ furniſh him from time to time with proviſions, he diſpatch- 
ed a courier to inform the Boii he would quickly come to 
their relief, to encourage them to continue, firm in their al- 
legiance, and vigorouſly ſuſtain the aſſault of the enemy : 
according to his promiſe, having left the baggage of his 
army under a guard of two legions at (5) Sens, he marched 
towards Bour bonne. CFF 
11. The next day arriving at (c) Chaſteau- Landon, a 
town in the country of Sens, he reſolved to take it in, that he 
might leave no enemy behind to intercept his convoys: in 
two days he compleated his circumvallation, and the third 
the beſieged ſent deputies to treat of a ſurrender, whom he 
commanded to deliver up their arms, horſes, and 600 hoſ- 
tages. The execution of this treaty he left to the care of 
Ci. Trebonius, intending to march with what expedition 
he could to Orleans, a city belonging to thoſe of Char- He arrives 


tres; who having notice that Chaſteau-Landon was taken, * Ohe: 
and concluding Cæſar would not reſt there, reſolved to takes and 


provide a ftrong garriſon to defend the town. Here Cæſar ſacks, 


(a) The Boii, Sanſon ſays, are the preſent inhabitants of Bourbonne, yet 
will have this Gergovia to be the ſame with that in Auvergne, which he calls 
Cleremont, though, he confeſſes, others affirm this to be Moulins: Scaliger, 

in his Notitia Galliz, mentions not Gergovia, believing, as I ſuppoſe, with 
| Ortelius, that it was foiſted into the text. Voſſius is of a different opi- 
nion, but ſays the text is corrupted, becauſe the Greek has it TsypoCiveay 3 
but which of theſe learned gentlemen is in the right, I leave to the determi- 
nation of thoſe criticks who have more curiofity than myſelf: I ſhall only 
take notice, that though Monſieur Sanſon calls Gergovia in Auvergne, Cle- 
remont. whoſe interpretation I have followed in the name; yet Scaliger, 
| Ortelius, and Cluver place Gergovia about a league's diſtance from Cle- 
remont. 1 . 
(5) The capital of Sens, Agendicum. 5 CC 
(e Vellaunodunum, by ſome thought to be Villeneuve in Lorrain, by 
others Auxerre; but San ſon, who agrees with Cellarius, ſays it is Chaſteau- 
Landon, which Ceſar beſieges and takes. 3 ; 
OS 1 1 8 K 3 arrived 
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WAR IN arrived after two days march ; but being benighted, was 
GAUL. dbliged to defer his aſſault till the next morning; however 
be diſpatched the neceſſary orders, and apprehending the 


marches to- 


| wardsBerry. the Loire, arrived on the confines of Berry. 


beſieged might ſteal out of the town by night, becauſe Or- 
leans joins to the bridge croſs the Loire, he commanded 
two legions to lie all night upon their arms. Accordingly 
the citizens, a little after midnight, began to paſs the river 


without any noiſe ; which Czfar having notice of from 


his ſcouts, ſet the gates on fire, then ordered the legions pre- 


| pared for that purpoſe, to enter the town; which they made 
themſelves maſters of, and took moſt of the enemy pri- 
ſoners : for the narrowneſs of the bridge and paſſages had 
given but few an opportnnity to eſcape. Having ſack d 
the town, he gave the plunder to the ſoldiers; then paſſing 


| 5 0 H A p. VI. 85 


12. VERCINGETORIX having notice of his ap- 

proach, broke up the bete and marched directly to meet 
him. Cæſar was reſolved to take in (4) Neuvye, a town 
belonging to the country of Berry, which lay in his road; 

but the people ſent embaſſadors to deſire he would be pleaſed 
to pardon them, and preſerve their lives. That he might - 


” uſe the ſame diſpatch, in this as he did in all his other tranſ- 
actions, he granted their addreſs, on condition they ſhould 
deliver up their horſes, arms, and ſend him hoſtages. Part 


| of the hoſtages were already delivered, the reſt were prepar- ; 


ing, and ſome centurions with a ſmall* party were adinitted | 
to ſearch the city for arms and horſes; when the befieged 


deſerying the cavalry of Vercingetorix at ſome diſtance, 


which marched before the reſt of the army, and hoping 


they came to their aſſiſtance, immediately ſet up a ſhout, l 


repaired to their arms, ſhut the gates, and aſcended the 

walls: but the centurions that were in the town, perceiv- 

ing by the noiſe, that the Gauls had ſome new deſign, drew 

their ſwords, and having poſſeſſed the gates, retreated with 
all their men in ſafety to the camp. 0 


(4) Noviodunum. Cæſar mentions four ſeveral towns ef the fame name; 
one in Sciiſon, which moſt people take for Noton, but Monſieur Sanſon 
alls it Sg iſſon: Scaliger cannot believe that any body ever found the trig 
name for it yet. Another town of this name in Autun, upon the river 


Loire, all people expound Nevers: this we are now talking of, Sanfon calls 


Neuvez and the fourth, Noviodunum Diablintum, he applies to Nogent le 
 Ketrou, the chief village of Perch, on the river Huyſſen, 


2 13. Cæfar 
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13. Cæſar immediately drew out the cavalry to en- WAR IN 
gage the enemy's horſe, and finding his men began to give GAUL. 
ground, detached about 400 German horſe to aſſiſt them: 
the Gauls not able to ſuſtain the aſſault, loſt many of their WH 
party, and being routed, fled for ſafety to their army. Up- 
on this defeat, the beſieged again deſpairing, ſeized all thoſe 


| perſons who had been inſtrumental in raifing the mob on 


the late occaſion, ſent them priſoners to Cæſar, and de- 
| livered themſelves up to his mercy. This affair diſpatch- Cr takes 


ed, Cæſar marched towards Bourges, the capital town Neusye, and 


of Berry, ſituate in a plentiful ſoil ; not doubting but he fares | 
| ſhould quickly reduce the whole country, when he had ;, — 
made himſelf maſter of the ſtrongeſt town in that ſtate, 


| 14. VERCINGETORIX having received fo ma- werben. 


ny loſſes ſucceſſively, as thoſe of Sens, Orleans, and Neu- — ; 
vye, ſummoned a council; where he told his countrymen, 


They muſt now tnink of making war after a quite dif- His ſpeech, _ 


ferent manner than formerly; that they mult do their ut- 
| moſt to intercept the Roman convoys and foragers ; that 
the ſeaſon of the year would be aſſiſtant to them in this en- 
terprize, for it being too early to cut corn in the fields, 


_ enemy would be forced, in diſperſed bodies, to ſeek 


for proviſions in the villages, where they might eaſily de= 
feat them with the cavalry. That they muſt not ſet a greater 
value on their goods than their lives, for it was abfolutely 
neceſſary all the houſes and villages round ſhould be burnt, 
to prevent the enemy's foraging; and as for themſelves, 
it was but reaſonable they ſhould be ſupply'd by the coun- 
tries they defended: this council once put in practice, the 
Romans muſt either be obliged to ſtarve, or forage at a 
great diſtance from their camp with infinite danger. That 
it would be the ſame thing in effect, whether they defeat= 
ed them, or intercepted their convoys, for being deprived 
of thoſe, they could not long ſubliſt. And further he de- 
clared, all thoſe towns ſhould be reduced to aſhes, whoſe 
artificial or natural fortifications could not preſerve them 
from falling into the enemy's hands, left they ſhould be a 


refuge to thoſe who were afraid of the perils of war, or the 


Romans ſhould furniſh themſelves from thence with forage 
and plunder, For though this might appear a harſh reſo= 
lution, yet they ought to * how much better it was 5 


burnt or no: 


towards 
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WAR IN co comply with his advice, than to ſuffer themſelves to be 
GAUL. put to the ſword, and their wives and children to be made 
Lyons {laves, the 8 fate of the conquer'd. Fen, . 
Deen his ad- 15. His opinion was approved of, and in one day above 
= 22 twenty cities of Berry were burnt; the like was done in 

burnt: feve- other countries ; in fine, nothing but conflagration was to 
3 in be ſeen on all ſides; which though the natives beheld with _ 
ler ett" ſome regret, yet they flattered themſelves with hopes, that 
they ſhould ſoon obtain the victory, and recover all they 


| e whe. had loſt. The fate of Bourges was ſolemnly debated in. 


ther Bourges Council, whether it ſhould be burnt, or defended ; the peo- 
ſhould te ple of Berry moſt humbly petitioned that they might not 
| carried in be obliged to put fire with their own hands to one of the 


the negative. moſt beautiful cities of Gaul, which ſerved as well for a | 


defence, as an ornament to their country; eſpecially ſince it 
might be ſo eaſily maintained, for nature had fortified the 
place on all fides, with a river and a marſh, except at one 
narrow paſſage. Vercingetorix at firſt oppoſed them, but 
at length being moved by their prayers, and the generous _ 


compaffion of the army, complied with their * and 1 


ſent a * to defend the town. 
8 8 H A P. vu. 
. 4 Vercingeto- = 3 T HIS affair a bs 3 Cæſar b 


_ _ rix marches {mall marches, till he arrived within fifteen miles of Bour- 


|Bourges; ges, where he choſe a place fortified with woods and marſhes 


encamps to encamp in; he had hourly intelligence by his ſcouts = 


within fif- the condition of Bourges, and ditpatched iuch orders thi- 
1 5 s ther as he thought convenient. He kept a conſtant watch 
Au pon the convoys of our proviſions, which he frequently 
cut off, when neceſſity obliged us to ſeek for them at too 
great a diſtance from the camp, and though we took all 
the care imaginable to prevent his deſigns, by varying con- 
| tinually our ſeaſons and places of foraging. 
| Cxfar ſets 17. Cæſar having encamped on that fide where the 
down before marſh and river had left a narrow acceſs to the town, be - 
Eeurgen. gan to raiſe a mount, to prepare his penthouſes, and erect 
two turrets, for the nature of the place prevented any Cir- 
cumvallation. He gave continual orders to thoſe of Au- 


tun and Bourbonne to ſupply him with proviſions; but tage 


firſt of theſe were ſo negligent, they did him no great ſer- 
vice, and the other, having but a ſmall and poor country, 
quickly conſumed all the corn in their province. Thus 
the e taking no no care to perform his orders, the Bour- 

| | | bonnoug | 


ſmips, rather than not revenge the maſſacre of the 
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bonnois being poor, and the country round about laid waſte war in 


by the enemy, the army was fo ftreighten'd for want of GAU. 
corn ſeveral days together, that they were obliged to ſub 


fiſt only upon the cattle, which the foragers had brought I be Ro. 


Mans want 


in from the villages a great diſtance from the camp : yet proviions. 
not a man was heard to utter any complaint unworthy the 

dignity of the Roman empire, or the glory they had obtain- 
ed in their former victories; nay, though Ge 


up the ſiege, if they found the fatigue too great to be en- —_ ; 


dured; © yet they all deſired, he would not entertain any The foldiers 
thoughts of that nature; for as they had hitherto behaved aer. 


themſelves fo well under his command, as to meet with 
no diſgrace, but to effect every thing they attempted, fo 
now they would not make an ignominious retreat, and 
quit the ſiege; for they were reſolved to endure any hard- 
— 
citizens at Orleans.” The fame thing they ſaid to the 
tribunes and centurions, begging them to aſſure the — : 
: E 2 — | 5 


CHAP. Ix. 


28. WHEN our turrets "a the ls, Ceſar 83 8 


had notice that Vercingetorix, having conſumed all the "ix camps, 


removes 


forage round about his camp, had removed nearer Bour- nearer Bour- 
ges, and was gone out with a party of cavalry and ſuch ges; marches 


light infantry as uſed to fight amongſt the horſe, to lie in — oro 2 


ambuſcade for our foragers; whereupon Cæſar marched A... 
privately. about mid-night towards the enemy 's camp, Roman fo- 


where he arrived the next morning early. The Gauls Pes; 


whereupon = 


were ſoon informed by their ſcouts of Cæſar's approach; czfr 
_ Wherefore having hid their baggage and carriages in marches | 
the thickeſt part of the wood, they drew themſelves up dect te 


on an open hill; which Czfar perceiving, command- 8 ear. 


cd his ſoldiers to diſpoſe of their baggage, and fand to 


their arms, 
19. The poſt which the enemy had poſſes'd was a gen- The 28 


dle rifing ground, ſurrounded almoſt on all ſides by a dan- zrau them- 


ſelves up on 


gerous morals, about fifty foot over. Having lodged them- hill, ſur- 
ſelves on this hill, and broke down all the bridges, they rounded by a 


| contided in the ſituation of the place, diſpoſed themſelves orb. 
according to their ſeveral countries, and tent ſmall parties 

to guard all the fords and avcaues ; reſolving, if the Ro- 

Mana * tempt to force their Ways to pour down 


upon 


| ar himſelf Ceſar offers = 
| viſited all the legions in the works, and proffer'd to break de quit hs 


— — — 


22232 ——— - - 


eld of trea- 
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WAR IN upon them from the higher er ground, and attack them whilſt 
GAUL. they were labouring through the mud. Any one that ſaw the 
mall diſtance between the two armies, would think the ene- 
muy offered battle on equal terms; but when he conſidered 
the diſadvantage of the place, he would ſee theſe ſeeming 
_ advances were nothing elſe but art and oſtentation. Ho] 


ever, the Romans were fo inraged to ſee the enemy durſt 


confront them at fo ſmall a diſtance, that they impatiently 
Tie Romans deſired the fign of battle: But Cæſar informed them 
are 1 how many brave lives that victory would coſt him; and 
ent of the ce they were ſo ready to undertake any danger for his 


Cs glory, he ſhould think himſelf the moſt ungrateful man in 


: =_—_ to the world, if he did not ſet a greater value on their ſafety 
Bs than his own.” Thus having moderated their deſire, he 
returned to the camp, and gave ſuch further — as were 


W for n on the 2888 
8 H A P. X. 


| Vent 20. VERCINGETORIX, on his return, was accuſed | 
Fix impeach- of treaſon, for having moved his camp nearer than he ought 


on, to the Romans, for marching away with all the cavalry, 
2 leaving the army without a commander, and giving Car . 
ſo favourable an opportunity to attack them: that this was 


done from a premeditated deſign, and with a view to receive 


the kingdom of Gaul rather from his hands than from their 
election. To which articles of impeachment he anſwered, 
5 His anſwer, «© That he decamped at their defire, for want of forage: 
that he had lodged himſelf nearer the Romans, being induced 
by the place, the natural fortifications of which were ſuf- 
| ficient to defend it: that there was no occaſion for caval- 
ry in a moraſs, but they might have been uſeful in the 
place he carried them to: that he had left no officer to 


command them, leſt the ſoldiers ſhould have forced him to 


engage the enemy, which he knew they were all inclined 
to, the effeminacy of their minds making them impatient 


of further labour: that if the Romans had happened to come 


- = his abſence, he ſuppoſed they were obliged to For- 
tune 


thither, they ought to return him thanks, for giving them 

an opportunity of beholding the ſmallneſs of the enemy's 
number from the riſing ground, and from thence learning ta 

_ deſpiſe their efforts; 3 who, for fear of engaging the Gauls, 
had made an ignominious retreat. That he ſcorned to-ac- 
cept a kingdom from Cæſar's * which he could obtain 


_by 2 


or directing them ; but if any perſon had invited them 
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by victory, as he and all the Gauls were now ſufficiently „AR in 


convinced: however, he was willing to ſurrender the com- _ AUL 
mand they had inveſted him with, if they did not think 4 


the advantages they received from his conduct ſufficiently” Y © 


repaid the honours he received : and, fays he, that you — 
be perſuaded of my ſincerity, hear the Roman ſoldiers 
themſelves.” Then producing ſome ſervants, who had 
been taken, not many days before, while they attended our , 


foragers, and had fince been kept faſting in irons, and in- His lan- _ 


ſtructed what anſwers they ſhould ne 4 to the queſtions 
| afkd them; they declared, They were legionary ſol- 
diers: that being driven by hunger, they privately ſtole out 
of the camp, to try if they could get any corn or cattle in 
the fields: that the whole army ſuffered under the fame 
want: that every man was grown feeble, and unable to en- 
dure fatigue : wherefore Cæſar had reſolved, if he could 


| Not make himſelf maſter of the town within three _ to 


quit the ſiege. 
Theſe, faid Vercingetorix, are the advantages ou 
receive from the man you have accuſed of treaſon, by 


. whoſe management, without the loſs of your blood, you 


| behold fo powerful and victorious an army almoſt canned : 
by famine; who has likewiſe provided, that no country 
ſhall receive them, when they ſhall baſely endeavour to 


3 ſave themſelves by ſlight.” _ 
21. At this the whole army gave a ſhout, and, after the Wen 7 
faſhion of their country, claſhed their arms, as they always *%andcom- + 


mended by 


do when they approve the harangue; proclaiming Ver- the whole 

Cingetorix for a great and faithful commander, whoſe army. 

conduct could not be excelled. * I was reſolved that 10,000 
choſen men, pick'd out of the army, ſhould throw them- 


| ſelves into Bourges; for ſince they believed the whole ſuc- 
ceſs of the war depended on the preſervation of that town, 
they would not rely inticely _ the people of — for 


5 3 
CHAP. Al. 


. THE vandal „ Darts 
feated all the endeavours of the Gauls, tho they are "4 wg be- 


very induſtrious and ingenious people at imitating any ma- 
chine they have ſeen. They hindered our hooks from do- 
ing executions on the walls, by catching hold of them with 
ropes, and pulling them with their engines into the town; 
our mount * undermined with the greater _ ® 
8 


—— — —— „ „„„„„%!!“ mqnꝛ - 
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war 1Ntheir iron works had made them excellent in that art. 
Saul. They erected towers on every part of their walls, which 
7 — they covered with hides; and made frequent ſallies day and 
| night, either to ſet fire to our mount, or diſturb our works; 
they daily increaſed their towers to an equal height with 
ours; and caſt ſuch plenty of ſharp ſtakes hardened in the 
fire, with ſcalding pitch, and ſtones of a prodigious 
weight into our trenches, that they — us from ap- 
pPproaching their walls. 
| How the 23. Moſt of the cities in Gaul build their od after the 
| Gauls bud ſame manner. They lay along on the ground two ftrait 


F 
- ther ces, beams, at two feet diſtance, parallel to each other, which 


they bind together on the inſide, and cover the outſide with ö | 
earth. The interſtices between the beams they fill with 


large ſtones, cemented with mortar ; over which another 
row is carried on in like manner, that when the next ſu- 
perior beams are laid on them, they may not touch the 


inferior, but an uinform diſtance be preſerved by an equal : 


and artificial layer of wood and ſtones, continuing the ſame 

method till they have raiſed the wall to ſuch a height as 
they think convenient. This way of building is as uſeful 

as beautiful; for as the variety an equal intermixture of 

- "the materials is pleaſing to the eye, fo the ſtone is proof 

againſt fire, and the beams againſt the battering ram; for 
Ky being faſtened within the town by continual planks of 2 27 | 
feet long, my can neither be broke * nor | 

__ Jointed, 


Er c H A P. x1. 
| Tarinduftry | 24. THOUGH the 1 met with ſo many di- hs 


dt the Ro- 


: mualolciers culties in the ſiege, though they were incommoded with 
5 the dirt, cold and perpetual rains; yet by inceſſant labour 
they ſurmounted all theſe inconveniencies; and in twenty- 
ve days compleated a mount 330 feet broad, and eighty. 
feet high. When it almoſt touched the walls, Cæſar, ac- 
ing te his cuſtom, attending the works, and encouraging 
the ſoldiers to loſs no time, about three in the morning per- 
5 ceived the mount began to ſmoak ; for the enemy 2 
The « befieg undermined and put fire to it, ſerting up a ſhout on all 
A ſettie parts of the wall, made a vigorous ſally from two ſeveral 


mount on 


fe, and ports; ſome caſt fire-brands and combuſtible matter upon 


make a vi- the mount, ſome pitch, and ſuch other materials as might 


 Cerous [ally. ſerye to encreaſe the flame; ſo that we hardly knew whi-- 
* to ſend afliſtance firſt; but Cæſar had taken care 
ta 
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to have a conſtant out -· guard of two legions, who relieved war IN 
thoſe that wrought in the trenches by turns; fo ſome im- Ggavur. 
mediately confronted thoſe that ſallied out of the town. 
-and others were employed in drawing off the towers, and 
cutting the mount, whilſt the whole army endeavoured to 
extinguiſh the fire. 5 E 
23. The diſpute continued very warm all the reſt of 
the night, and the enemy were ſtil] in hopes of victory, 
| becauſe the ſheds of the turrets were burnt, nor could our 
ſoldiers manage them whilſt they were expoſed to the ene- 
my's ſhat : wherefore they ſent freſh ſupplies continually 
to relieve the weary, thinking the fate of Gaul depended _ 
on that critical minute. During this conflict there hap- 
pened a memorable action, which I muſt not omit : One Four Gans 
of the beſieged, having planted himſelf before the gate, wn warns, M | 
caſt balls of pitch and tallow with his hands to increaſe the fame poſt til 
tire of the turrets, till being wounded on his right ſide, hey are ali 
with an arrow ſhot from a ſcorpion, he expired in the place: ONS 
the man that ſtood next ſupply'd his poſt, till he met with like till theg 
tte ſame fate; then ſucceeded a third, and after him a ere beten 
| fourth: nor was the place left vacant, till the fire of the jm 
mount was extinguiſhed, the enemy on all fides repulſed, * 


CHAP. xi. . 
286. THE Gauls having efſay'd all methods in vain, | 


tze next day, in obedience to Vercingetorix's com- 
mands, began to conſult about leaving the town; which 
they hoped they * do without much damage, by the 
favour of the night, becauſe they had no great journey to 
their camp, and the moraſs which lay between would pre= — 
vent the Romans purſuit. Night came, and the beſieged The befeg ! 
were preparing for their intended march, when the wo- deſigu to quit 
maeen, running out into the ſtreets, flung themſelves weep- — — * 
ing at their huſbands feet, and beſought them that they yentes by 
would not abandon their wives and children, whom nature their wives. 

had form'd incapable of enduring the fatigues of flight, EEE 
| as a prey to the enemy: but when they found them inſlexi- 
ble (for ſelf-prefervation and fear ſeldom admit of pity) they 

began to encreaſe their cries, and acquaint the Romans with 
their huſbands defign ; whereupon apprehending the pallages 
might be poſſeſſed by our cavalry, they alteic4 their re- 

| ſolution. Tg oh edgy uh 
27. The next day Cæſar having advanced the towers, 
and given the neceſſary orders for carrying on the hege, 

- api - there 


N Dr => : = 
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WAR ix there fell an extraordinary rain, which he thought a con- 
GAUL. Venient time for effecting his deſign, becauſe he obſerved 
dhe watch on the walls but negligently kept; wherefore he 

| commanded the ſoldiers not to labour too hard at the works: 
the legions being covered by the vines, he encouraged them 

| to reap the fruit of their labours, and having promiſed a 
TheRomans reward to the firſt that ſcaled the walls, they flew like 
ſcale the lightning from all parts, and ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of 

_ wall tte town. | Lo . 
; 228. The enemy were extremely ſurprized, and being 


forced from their turrets and battlements, drew themſelves 


up ina triangle in the market-place, and ſuch other ftreets 
as were broad enough for that purpoſe ; that if the Romans 
ſhould come to attack them, they might better maintain 
their ground, when drawn up in order of battle; but per- 
cCeiving no body came near them, and that the walls were 
poſſeſſed by the Romans, they began to apprehend their 
flight might be prevented. Upon which they flung down 
their arms, and ran to the fartheſt part of the town, where 


preſſing forward to make their eſcape through a narrow 


e gate, they retarded each other, and were killed by the 
ſoldiers, as thoſe who got out were by the cavalry ; for no 
daddy minded the plunder, but enraged by the maſſacre at 
Storm the Orleans, and the fatigue they had endured in the ſiege, put 


| Town, and all to the ſword, without reſpect to age or difference of ſex. 


| — So that out of 40000 ſcarce 800 eſcaped to Vercingetorix, 
| ——— Out who upon the firſt alarm fled out of the town. Theſe he 
| by vooeape Privately received in the dead of night, ſending out his 

to Vercinge- ſervants, and the chief noblemen of each province, to 


|  torix: his po- meet and conduct them to thoſe parts of the camp, where 
| Key iarecel- their ſeveral countrymen were quartered, to prevent any 


— mutiny that might ariſe from the diſguſt of the army upon 
HA. XIV. 
Mis fpeeh 29. THE next day, Vercingetorix, calling a council 
vom the loſs of war, comforted the Gauls, telling them, They had 
_ os no reaſon to be diſcouraged at their late loſs, fince the Ro- 
mamans had not ſucceeded by their valour, but {kill in be- 
ſieging of towns, which they had no experience in: that 
conſtant ſucceſs was not to be expected in war; and for 
his part, they all could bear him witneſs, it was contrary 
to his opinion that Bourges ſhould be defended : where- 
fore this loſs was to be imputed to the folly of the people 
of Berry, and the two great indulgence of the _ 5 
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however he would take care to repair the damage, by a far WAR IN 
greater advantage; for he would undertake, the other AUT. 
countries of Gaul, which had hitherto ſtood neuter, ſhould Va 
enter into the grand alliance: that the kingdom of Gaul 
ſhould join in the ſame defign, whoſe force united, the 

whole world would not be able to withſtand : that he had 
almoſt brought this affair to a happy concluſion ; but in the 


mean time he thought it convenient for the publick ſafety, 


they ſhould fortify their camp, to defeat any ſudden excur- 
JJ TT.... 
3o. This harangue was not ungrateful to the Gauls, eſ- Vereingeto- 
pecially ſince they ſaw their general was neither dejected increaſed By | 
after ſo great a loſs, nor endeavoured to abſcond from pub- the loſs of 
lic view; nor did it a little add to the reputation of his Bourges, 
conduct, that as it was his opinion Bourges ſhould be burt. 

ſo he was the firſt that had adviſed them to deſert the place: 
| Wherefore as ill ſucceſs generally eclipſes the credit of other 


commanders, ſo his, on the contrary, daily increaſed with 


the other countries of Gaul into the ſame alliance, endea- 


Wat he loſt at Bourges. In the mean time Theuto- 


his loſſes : they flattered themſelves on his affirmation that _,... 
the other fates of Gaul would join with them, and began vice te 
do fortify their camp, which had never before been prac- Gaulsfortify 

tiſed by the Gauls: being reduced to ſo humble a condition, mugen kB 


that tho” they were not inured to labour, yet they patient- — — 
ly ſuffered winger taſks were impoſed upon them. didit. 
cn. xv. 


| $1. VERCINGETORIX did not defign to be Heende- 
worſe than his promiſe, he took abundance of pains to draw our to per- 


other coun- 


ſuade all the 


 youring to gain the noblemen of each ſtate, by preſents and triexof Gat | 


_ . promiſes; for this purpoſe he made choice of the beſt nego- © revolt. 
cCiators, whoſe craft or intereſt might effect his deſigns : for 
thoſe who had eſcaped from Bourges, he provided arms and Arme and 
cloathing ; and to repair the loſs he received there, gave cloathes the 
orders that each of the revolted provinces ſhould furniſh him — — 5 
with a certain number of recruits, to be ſent to his camp Bourges. 
buy a day prefixed ; and he commanded them to levy all . 
the archers in their country, whereof they have plenty in Raiſes nes 
Gaul, for his ſervice ; by which means he ſoon recovered {vices 


matus, fon of Ollovico king of Agen, whoſe father Thentoma- | 


had formerly been ſtyled friend by the ſenate of Rome, — Sy 


came over to him with a conſiderable number of horſe, gezor Agen, 


which he brou ht from Gaſcoi —_—_ | 1 over 
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CHAP XVI. 


WAR IN 32. CESAR ſtay'd ſeveral days at Bourges, to refreſh 


GAUL. his army after their late labour, and want of proviſions ; 
por he found plenty of corn in the town: the winter was 
no almoſt ſpent, and the ſeaſon invited him to take the 
field; wherefore he reſolved to follow the enemy, to try 
whether he could draw them out of the woods and marches, 
or have an opportunity of beſieging them; when the prin- 


- Czfar is in- cipal noblemen of Autun came to beſeech him that he 


formed of | pp = gt f 
* would aſſiſt their country, which was in a dangerous con 


in Autun dition at that juncture; for as formerly by the cuſtom of 


about the ſu- Autun they were always governed by a ſingle annual ma- 
prememagt- oiftrate, whoſe election inveſted him with regal power; 
no two pretended a title to the ſame office, both affirm- _ 


ing, they were lawfully created: one of theſe pretenders 
was Convictolitanis, an illuſtrious youth of great intereſt z; 
Cotus the other, of an antient family, great authority, 
and powerful in relations, whoſe brother Vedeliacus 
had diſcharged the ſame office but the year before: that 
the whole country was up in arms, the ſenate and people 
divided, and, ſhould the diſpute continue, it was much to 
de feared a civil war would enſue: to prevent which fatal 
| conſequences, they relied entirely on his care and authority, 
233. Though Cæſar thought it inconvenient to leave 
the war, and the enemy behind him; yet conſidering what 
effects might ariſe from ſuch diviſions, left ſo powerful and 
firm allies to the people of Rome, whom he had always fa- 
voured and enriched, ſhould fall out amongſt — 2 
and that party which depended leſs on him, pray affiftance 
from Vercingetorix, he thought it neceſſary to put a 
ſtop to the progreſs, of theſe diſorders; and becauſe the 
chief magiſtrates of Autun are prohibited going out of the 
country, leſt they ſhould detract from the honour of their 
office, he reſolved to go himſelf in perſon thither; and 
„ . fummoned both the ſenate and candidates to attend him at 


-” goes Deciſe : almoſt the whole country came thither, and be- 


CER, to Autun. ing ſatisfied that Cotus had been clandeſtinely choſen, by 


Summons . few electors, at an improper time and place, and declared 


— 7 ic. magiſtrate by his own brother, contrary to the law (which 


1 not only prohibit two perſons of the ſame famil 


Decetia or from executing the ſupreme office of magiſtracy, whilſt 
he who firſt obtained it is alive, but even from fitting in 
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the ſenate at a time) he obliged him to quit his pretenſions, y AR 1 
and gave ſentence in favour of Convittolitanis who had gavr. 
been created by the prieſts, according to the cuſtom f 
the country, when the place was vacant. | whete he de- 
34. Having accommodated this affair, he deſired the e en. 
Autunois to lay afide all thoughts of faction, and give him y;actiruns, 
. what aſſiſtance they could towards carrying on the preſent againſt Co- 
war; that, Gaul being ſubdued, might receive thoſe . r fre- 


tenſions. 


rewards their loyalty deſerved: he defired them immediate - Then order = 
ly to furniſh him with all their cavalry, and 10000 foot, the Autunos 


that he might diſpoſe them into garriſons to levy contribu- * IE 
tions: he divided his army into two parts; four legions, 10000 foot, 


with half of the cavalry, under the command of Labie- and all their 


nus, he detached to Sens and Paris; and with the other rain. He 


four marched himſelf to Cleremont, on the river Allier, in au te Fun, 
the country of Auvergne; which Vercingetorix having marches 
| notice of, broke down all the 8 of the river, and dn 


 "EMAD 0 


35. BOTH armies continually in view, encamped 
| almoſt over-againſt each other; and the enemy's ſcouts 

were ſo diſperſed, that it was impoſlible for the Romans to 
throw a bridge over the river: Cæſar was very uneaſy, Cert * 
| left he ſhould loſe the greateſt part of the ſummer for want tagem topaſs | 
of an opportunity to paſs the Allier, which is never ford- _——— 
able till towards autumn; to prevent which inconvenience, . 
he removed his camp into a woody place, over - againſt one 
of thoſe bridges which the enemy had cut down: the day 
following, concealing himſelf with two legions, he ſent 
away the reſt of his army, with all their baggage, as uſual; 
| having made a draught of four cohorts out of each of his le- 

gions, that the number of them might ſtill appear complete: Ir takes ef- 
he commanded the army to march as far as they could, and fea. - 
when he computed, by the time of the day, they might be 

_ encamping, he began to rebuild a bridge upon the ſame 
piles, the lower part of which the enemy had left ſtanding ; 
and having ſoon completed his work, and marched his legions 

over, choſe a convenient place to encamp in, and recalled 

the reſt of his army: whereupon Vercingetorix, that he 
might not be obliged to fight againſt his will, went a great 

way forward by long marches.  _ 15 5 
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. WAR IN 36. From thence in five days march Cæſar arrived 
abr. at Clerement, where, after a ſmall ſkirmiſh with the 
- enemy's cavalry, upon taking a view of the town, he de- 
Cxlarariives ſpajred of reducing it by ſtorm, nor did he think it conve- 
| 2 nient to make any ſteps towards inveſting the place, before 
he had furniſhed himſelf with ſuch proviſions as he had 
| Vercingeto- Occaſion for. But Vercingetorix having encamped on the 
nix encamps hill cloſe by the town, diſpoſed all his army according to 
| * — vs their ſeveral diſtricts, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
AE and having poſſeſſed all the hills round about, made a 
formidable appearance: he obliged the chief noblemen of 
every ſtate, whom he made his council, to attend his le- 
vee every morning early, either to conſult or receive ſuch 
orders as he thought neceſſary ; never omitting a day with- 
out ſending his horſe, intermixed with archers, to ſkirmiſh 
with our cavalry, that he might be acquainted with each 
maman's particular merit. There was 4 riſing ground that 
I!⁵ñjoined to the foot of the mountain the town was built on, 
ee excellently well fortified by nature, and difficult of acceſs 
on all ſides; which if our men could gain, they were in 
hopes to cut off the water, and prevent the enemy from 
foraging ſo freely as before. Upon this place the Gauls 
mad only poſted a flender guard; wherefore Cæſar, leaving 
\ Czfar gains his camp about midnight, defeated the party that was lodg- 
a bill of ad- ed there, before they could be reinforced from the town, 
Vantage poſſeſſed himſelf of the hill, and having left two legions in 
tdthße place, drew a line of communication, by a double 
trench twelve foot broad, from the leſſer to the larger 
camp, chat the ſoldiers might paſs ſafely from one to the 
_ other, without any annoyance from the enemy. | 


CHA P. - XVBIL 


. 37. WHILST affairs were in this poſture at Clere- 
| Convietati- mont, Convictolitanis of Autun, to whom Cæſar had 
tanis per- lately decreed the magiſtracy, being corrupted by the 
2 er people ot Auvergne, endeavoured to draw in ſome of the 
| brotiers to young nobility; the chief of theſe were Litavicus and his 
| +4bel, brothers, gentlemen of the greateſt family in the country, 

wich whom he divided his bribes: He put them in mind 


they were born free, and deſtined by nature for empire: 


dauat Autun alone held the balance of victory, for all the 
Other provinces were reſtrained by her example; but ſhould 
me once declare, the Romans would have ao footing left 
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in the country: for his own part, he muſt confeſs he had war IN 

lately received a favour from Cæſar, but ſuch an one as Gauri. 

the merits of his cauſe might challenge; yet he did BOT Lond 

think himſelf obliged to — his — of 2 the expence 

of his country's liberty; nor give any reaſon, why the Au- 

tunois ſhould ſubmit their laws and cuſtoms to the arbitra- 

tion of Cæſar, any more than the Romans theirs to the 
Autunois. His authority, and the rewards he propoſed, 

ſoon prevailed; Litavicus with his brothers agreed to 

undertake the buſineſs ; but firſt it was thought proper to 

_ conſult about the means for accompliſhing their deſigns; 

for they were ſatisfied the country would not eaſily be = 

duced to declare war againſt the Romans: wherefore it Litavicus 

was reſolved that Litavicus's. brothers ſhould be ſent be- mate Cene- 

fore to Caeſar, that himſelf ſhould have the command of 5 . | 

the 10,000 foot. which the Autunois were to furniſh ; and hi brot bers 
the reſt of the affair ſhould be managed as occaſion offered. ent before to 

38. Accordingly having received the command of the . 
army, and marched within thirty miles of Cleremont, Li- 


tavicus on a ſudden called the ſoldiers together, and 


| with tears in his eyes ſpoke to this effect: Gentlemen, Litavieu's 


| whither are we going? all our horſe, all our nobility are a and 
| duftinulas = 


already flain; Eporedorix and Virdumarus, men - Of rin, Os 


the beſt quality in our country, are accuſed of treaſon by 
the Romans, and put to death unheard : but refer you to 
| thoſe who have eſcaped the flaughter, for further informa- 
tion, fince grief for my departed brothers and kinfmen 
ſtops my utterance.” At that, ſome inſtruments, who had 


been before inſtructed what to ſay, were produced; who 


joined in the ſame ſtory with Litavicus, and informed = 
the army of the particulars ; that the Autunois horſe had 


; been put to the ſword, for holding correfpondence wita | 


thoſe of Auvergne, as the Romans pretended ; that they 

had hid themſelves in the croud, and were FILE by flight 
from the ſlaughter. Upon this advice the whole army were 

not a little diſturbed, and intreated Litavicus that he 

would contrive ſome means for their ſafety : he told them, 
»The preſent affair did not admit of any debate; that Iitzsicus 
there was no other way left but to march directly o Clere- pertuades the 
mont, and join the Auverguois ; for, added he, it is not N. N 
to be doubted but the Romans, baving already committed as + 7 
ſo barbarous an action, will make what haſte they can to det. 
put us likewiſe to the ſword ; but if we have any courage 
letr, let us N the death or our injured countrymen 


L 3 5 ven 


c 


* — — * — * 
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war TN upon theſe villains:” Whereupon producing the Roman 
GAUL. citizens who had taken the opportunity of their convoy, 
they robbed them of a conſiderable quantity of corn, and 
put them to a barbarous death; then immediately diſpatched 
couriers to all parts of Autun, to divulge the ſame ſtory, 

about the death of the noblemen and cavalry, and to ad- 

vile them to vindicate their wrongs, as they had done. 


CHAP. XIX. 
39. EP O REDORIX and Virdumarus of Autun, 


one of an illuſtrious houſe and conſiderable intereſt in 
his country; the other of equal age and authority, though 
not ſo well deſcended, whom Cæſar, on the recommend- 
ation of Divitiacus, had raiſed to the higheſt dignities, 
being particularly ſummoned, came alone with the horſe. 


Theſe two always rivalled each other for the precedence ; | 
in the late diſpute about the magiſtracy, one eſpouſed the 


| Eporedorix cauſe of Convictolitanis, the other that of Cotus. The 


acquaints 


cute former having notice of Litavicus's deſign, came to 1 
Ca ar with «a Ww | 3 o . a | - . ; N 
Lievicus's Cæſar about midnight, and diſcovered the plot, intreat- 


ceſtzu· ing bim not to ſuffer the minds of a people who were 
= | his ancient friends, to be alienated by the treaſonable prac- 
| tices of ſome young noblemen ; for, he foreſaw, that if 


Litavicus went over to the enemy, with fo conſiderable 


an army, their ſeveral relations would think themſelves 


| obliged to join their defence, and conſequently the af- N 


fair muſt have a powerful influence over the whole 
country. e N 


Whereupon 40. Ceſar was greatly ſurprized to hear that bis fa- 


 Czfar mar vourite Autunois ſhould think of a revolt: therefore he im- 5 


an b au. mediately drew out four light-armed legions, with all the 

| eunvis, be- Cavalry z and not having time to contract his camp into a 
for: they narrower ſpace (becauſe the whole ſucceſs of his deſign de- 
m_— cicre- pended on diſpatch) left in garriſon lieutenant C. Fabius 1 85 
Vith two legions. He gave orders before he ſet out for 
apprehending Litavicus's brothers, but found they had 
not long before gone over to the enemy. Having encou- 

| He meets Taged his ſoldiers cheartully to endure the fatigue of ſo ne- 

the Autu- Cellary a march, they purſued their journey with great ea- 
—_— they gerneſs for xxv miles, till they arrived within fight of the _ 

ſubmit when . | 

they nd Autunvis; then he detached the horſe before, to retard 
their etrer. their march, cominanding them not to put any man to the 
N . e Oy (word: 


Cleremont. 
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ſword: and ordered Eporedorix with Virdumarus, whom WAR IN 
they believed to be killed, to go along with the ca- GAUL- 
valry, and ſhew themſelves to their countrymen the Autu- vn 
nois; who finding their miſtake, diſcovering Litavicus's 

deceit, held out their hands to ſignify their deſire to ſur- 

tender, and having laid down their arms, began to beg 
their lives: Litavicus in the mean time, with all his Litavicns 
 dependants, who are not permitted by the cuſtom of Gaul eſcapes ro 
to deſert their patron in the greateſt dangers, eſcaped ts 


* 


41. Cæſar een ſent embaſſadors to Autun, to 5 


5 acquaint the people how merciful he had been to their 


countrymen, whom by martial law he might have put to 

the (word; then having allowed his army three hours time 
do reſt, he marched towards Cleremont, and had almoſt 

| Paſſed one half of the journey, when a party of horſe from cr vw 
C. Fabius came to give him notice how much danger the notice that 
camp was in, being aſſaulted by the enemy on all ſides, te Gn? 


who when their forces fainted, ſtill ſupplied their places with — mn 


freſh men; whilſt the Romans with a large camp, and 


but few ſoldiers to defend it, were abliged, though never 


ſo weary, to maintain their ground: that they had already 


: received many wounds from the enemy's darts and arrows, 
though their engines had done them good ſervice : that Ka- 


|  bius, at their departure, had ſhut up two gates of the 


camp, encreaſed the height of the rampier, and prepared ,. 


for the next day's aſſault: whereupon Cæſar made what - 47 
_ haſte he could to his relief, and arrived at the camp before reef. 


CHAP. XX. 


42. IN the mean while the Autunois, receiving Lita- Te am. 
vicus's news, ſtaid not for farther confirmation; but fome nois on}.ita- 
prompted by avarice, others by revenge and raſhneſs, to ene 


which they are ſo much addicted, that they take every —_ | 


thing for certain which they hear by report, plundered the er the c- 
Roman citizens, killed ſome, and fold others for flaves : 9506207 


nor did Convidtolitanis a little foment their fury, that 

_ by plunging them into ſome deſperate action, ſhame 52 
might continue what madneſs began. They enticed Caius befiege Aril- 
Ariſtius, the tridune, who was marching to his legion, ius. | 

and ſeveral Ryman merchants, to quit Chalons, giving 
TL Os 535 N them 
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WAR IN them their parole that they would not diſturb them in their 
GAUL. paſſage; but they ſet upon them on the road, robbed them 
Ly of their baggage, beſieged thoſe night and day who made 


oppoſition, and many being killed on both lides, ey ex- 

eited ſtill greater numbers to take arms. | | 

But foding 43. But being informed that all their ſoldiers were in 

2 Cælar's power, they ran to Ariſtius, aſſured him no- 

far's power, thing had been done by publick authority, called thoſe to 

"=. _ account who had ſcized the effects of the Romans, ſe- 
 ENNDALIAGOTS 


deim te uekered the eſtates of Litavicus and his brethren, and 


| clear tłem- fent embaſſadors to Cæſar, to clear themſelves from the _ 
ſelves imputation of theſe tumults. All this they did to get their 


ſoldiers releaſcd; but being tainted with treaſon, loth to 
make reſtitution of thoſe goods which had been divided 
amongſt fo many, and apprehenſive of the puniſhment they 
deſerved, they privately conſulted about carrying on the 

war, and lent embatladors to tne ſtates round about, * 
deſire their aſſiſtance. 


5 chr gives Though Cæſar was not ignorant of theie practices, yet 


them a fa- 


8 ſending for their deputies, in an affable manner he aſſured 
; —— ea them, that he ſhould not entertain an ill opinion of their 


country for the diſorders the mob had been guilty oh, "” 
—-n the less aiteCtion to the Autunois. | | 


CHAP. XN]. 


| che * BEING 3 of freſh commotions in Gail, 5 
ſiens to quit that he might not be ſurrounded on all ſides in an enemy 1 


_ thefirge of country, he conſulted which v. 
Ts Cieremont. 


ay he might quit the ſiege 
of Cleremont, and jain the reſt of his army, without giv- 


ing the enemy occafion to believe what. he fled to avoid 
them. 5 = 
44. Whilſt he was meditating on this affair, tho fell 55 
out an accident which ſeemed to — his deſign; for go- 
ing into the leſſer camp to view the works, he obſerved a 
hill left naked, which but a few days before had been co- 


vered all over with tne encmy's forces; he wondered what 


w:1s the reaſon of their quitting it, and enquiring the cauſe 


of the delerters, who daily flocked in great numbers to oui 
camp, they all agreed with our ſcouts, that the back of the 
hill, from whence lay a paffage to another part of the 
don, was an even ground, but woody and narrow : that 
me ENEMY WEFE much alaid ef 'ofing this poſt, for the 


Komans 
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Romans having already made themſelves maſters of one WAR am - 
hill, ſhould they obtain this likewiſe, the Gauls would be GAUTI. 
almoſt ſurrounded, and cut off from foraging; for which 
reaſon Vercingetorix had drawn out all his forces to for- 
tify the paſſage. | ( 
435. Cæſar upon this intelligence detached ſeveral ſqua- But fir re- 
drons of horſe thither at midnight, commanding them to ſolve: "pon _ 
ride up and down the place with as much noiſe as poſſible: eit. 
by break of day he cauſed a great number of mules and 
beaſts of burden to be led out of the camp, and the baggage 
to be taken from them; then furniſhing the grooms with 
helmets, that they might reſemble troopers, he cauſed them 
to ride about the hill: with theſe, for the greater ſhew, he 
mixed a few cavalry, commanding them to make a large 
tour about the place. The party was ſoon deſcry'd by the 
|  befieged, for the town commanded a view of the camp, 
though they could not perfectly at that diſtance diſcover 
what was done: after theſe he likewiſe detached one legion 
do the ſame place, whom he ordered to hide themſelves in 
the woods and jower grounds: this increaſed the jealouſy 
of the Gauls to ſuch a degree, that they immediately drew 
cout all their forces to maintain the poſt. Cæſar, per- 
ceiving the camp was deſerted, cauſed his foldiers to march 
in ſmall parties from the larger to the leſſer camp, with 
their helmets and colours concealed, that the town might 
take no notice of them; then calling his lieutenants toge- IS: 
ther, to whom he had committed the charge of each par- 
_ ticular legion, he gave them ſuch directions as he thought 
convenient: In the firſt place he ordered them to reſtrain 
their ſoldiers from being carried too far by the defire of fight 
or plunder; he acquainted them with the diſadvantage of 
the place, which nothing but diſpatch could overcome; that 
the preſent was an affair which depended more upon op- 
portunity than virtue; and giving them the ſign to advance, 
{cnt the Autunois to meet them by another aſcent on the 


cn. xxl. 


46. THE wall of the town lay 1200 paces diſtant from 
the plain below, without computing the uneven. ground 
between, and the circuit which was neceſſary to be taken 
3 moderating the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, which ſtill en- 
Crrcaſed our journey. Ihe Gauls about the middle of the _ — 
8 eee es 8 | = 


a 7 OY 
WAR i hill, fo far as the nature of the place would admit, had 
GAUL. raiſed a wall fix foot high for a fortification ; from the foot 
of che hill to this outward wall there was nothing to ob- 
TheRomane ſtruct our paſſage, but from thence to the town the upper 


+ take the firſt 


wall on the Part of the hill was covered all over with little camps (a). 


kill, So foonas the ſign was given, our men were fo alert in ex- 


ecuting their orders, that they quickly paſſed this fortifica- 
tion, and made themſelves maſters of three ſeveral camps; 
which they did with fo much diſpatch, that Theutoma- 
T_ tus, king of Agen, was ſurpriſed in his tent, as he was 
. — gat%gg taken; for his horſe was wounded under him, and he fled 
toner. away half naked, not having time to dreſs himſelf. 
| 3 e. 47. Cæſar, having now accompliſhed all he deſired, 
| treat; the commanded a retreat to be ſounded; whereupon the fol- 
eech legion diers of the tenth legion, who then attended on him 7, 


halts, but 


8 made a halt, and the other legions, though the intervening 


Book VII. 


repoſing himſelt about noon, and narrowly of aped being fp 


ſue their ſue- valley prevented their hearing the ſummons, yet were com- 


es. manded by the tribunes and lieutenants, according to Cæ- 
ſir's inſtructions, likewiſe to halt; but prompted with 
the hopes of a ſpeedy victory, encouraged by the flight of 

the enemy, and fluſhed with the remembrance of their for- 


mer ſucceſſes, they thought nothing too difficult for their 
courage to accompliſh, nor did they deſiſt from the purſuit 
before they came to the very gates and walls of the town: 


The conſu- Which occaſioned ſo great a clamour and confuſion from all 


bon of the parts, that they who were furtheſt from the place affaulted, 5 


5 OE. believing we had already forced our entrance, left the 


| approach, town; the matrons caſt their cloaths and money o'er the 

wuaall, with naked breaſts and extended hands beſeeching _ 
the Romans to have mercy on them, and not put women 
and children to the ſword, as they had done at Bourges; 
and ſome of them being let down by their hands, delivered 


Lucius Fa- themſelves up to our ſoldiers. L, Fabius, a centurion of 


— „ch the eighth legion, was ſo encouraged by the plunder he got 
cotts him at Bourges, that he was heard to ſay, no man ſhould get 
1 "OS into Cleremont before him; wherefore by the aſſiſtance of 
ena. three ſoldiers of his maniple he mounted the walls, then 
' Verciogete- aſſiſted them one after another to do the like. 
ix" pity 48. In the mean time, they who were gone to defend 
their aſia. the paſſage on the other fide of the town, hearing a noiſe, 
OE (a) Becauſe Cæſar (aid before they were divided inta ſeveral parties, each 
country benz placed by themſelves, _ | es © nds 
— qua tum etet comitatus. Ced. Carr. & Lipfius, _ 


= 
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and being informed by ſeveral meſſengers that the Romans R IN 
had taken poſſeſſion of Cleremont, ſending their horſe be- AUT. 
fore, followed after with all expedition ; each man as ſoon 8 8 
as he arrived there, placed himſelt under the wall, es 
with fuch as had already made head againſt the enemy; 
and they ſoan grew ſa numerous, that whereas the matrons, 
but the moment before, beſought the Romans to be mer- | 
ciful to them, now Fan toy, to encourage their own 22 
party to make a v fence, by producing their * . 
children, and Nats - themſelves with diſhevelled *. 
according 0 the cuſtom of the du 1 


CHAP. XXII. 


T Aus i . n | 
35 well in reſpect to the diſparity of number, as the diſadvan- 
tage of the place; nor was it to be expected, that they who 
had already endured ſuch a fatigue, ſhould be able to with- 
ſtand thoſs who came freſh to the combat. ; 
49. Cafar perceiving that the number of the enemy con- 1 
2 enereaſed, and being concerned for the danger his 
ſoldiers were in, ſent orders to heutenant T. Sextius, whom 
de had left to guard the leſſer camp, immediately to draw = 
| out his cohorts, and poſt them at the foot of the hill, over= 
againſt the enemy's right wing; that in caſe our men 
ſhould be routed, he might put a ſtap ta the enemy's pur- 
' ſuit : and he himſelf marching with one legion, poſſeſs d a 
place not far from Sextius, where he expected the event 
| ofthe battle. | 
Jo. The conflict was ſhaply maintained on boch fides, . 
the enemy confiding in their poſt and numbers, ours in 
their courage; when on a ſudden the Autuneis, whom 
| Cafar had ordered to aſcend by another way on 
the right, to give the enemy a diverſion, were diſcover'd 
on the flank of our ſoldiers, and the reſemblance of their 
arms to thoſe of the Gauls, did not a little ſurpriſe the 
Romans ; for though their right ſhoulders were unco- 
| vered, the uſual fign of peace, yet our men were appre- 
henſive it was now no more than a _ At the ſame 
time L. Fabius the centurion, and t who had got 1 vp. 
into the town with him, being Ft and killed, were kill'd and 
thrown over the wall; and M. Petreius, anather cen- __ _ 
turion of the fame legion, endeavouring to force the gates, “ 
was 6 oppreliſes by the ny 's a; wherefore deſpair- 
* 3 
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WAR IN ing of ſafety for himſelf and his company, who had followed 

Saur. him, he told them, That fince he could not fave him- 

— ſelf, he would at leaſt take care of them, whom his thirſt 

for glory had brought into that danger, and adviſed them 

to make uſe of the opportunity he would procure them: 
then ruſhing into the midſt of the enemy, having kill'd 

two, he drove the reſt a little from the gate, and per- 

ceiving his men ftrove to affiſt him, In vain, ſaid he, 

do you endeavour to fave the man whom his blood and 


ſſſtrength have already forſaken ; be gone therefore, Ow 
Marcus Pe- 


be- you may, and retire to your legion : then fighting on, 
8 he expired ſoon after, but E ſafety for his followers - 


| bravely. | 
2 rt the expence of his life. 
The Ro- $I. Our men being attacked on all ſides, a the loſs 1 
mans, after of forty - ſix centurions, were obliged to quit the place; but 
— ag the tenth legion, which had been poſted nearer the dottom 
and near 700 Of the hill, to cover their retreat, ſtopped the enemy's ca- 


men, are ob. reer, being ſuſtained by the cohorts, of the thirteenth legion, 


1 to re- 


1 = went. „ were drawn out of the leſſer camp, and had poſſeſſed 1 5 


1 traniurel- 


the higher ground. So ſoon as our army rocovered the 
plain, they made a ſtand, and faced about to the enemy; 
upon which Vercingetorix drew off his forces from the foot 
of the hill into * —_ this nd we Naur N 508 : 
men. 5 = 


CHAP. xx1y. 


cæſar 1 52. | CAESAR, Us FR ow: 3 Gaal the 


 cunith ſoldiers to attend him, made a ſpeech, wherein he con- 
eb, demned their eager purſuit, and reprimanded them for 


Frou preſuming to judge how far they were to go after a retreat 
was founded, and their officers had commanded them to 
[Ge chan. WITT laid before them the dangers they were liable to 
wer: from the diſadvantage of the place, which he was fo ſenſi- 
ble of at Bourges, that though he ſurpriſed the enemy there 
without either cavalry or a general, yet he thought proper 


to forego a certain victory, rather than purchaſe i it even at 
that ſmall expence which the difficulty of the paſſage would 


have coſt him. He highly applauded their courage, whom 
neither the fortifications of the enemy's camp, the height 
of the mountain, nor the walls of the town could flop ; 
but as much-condemned their pride and arrogance, who 
ancie d themſelves better Judges of the e of victory „ 
and 


| ragious and daring. 
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and the event of affairs, than their general; for he rather WAR IN 
deſired to have his ſoldiers modeſt and obedient, than cou- GAuTI. 
53. In the concluſion of his ſpeech, he comforted the 95 
ſoldiers for the loſs they had received; telling them, they 
ſhould not be dejected at their late misfortune, which was 
to be attributed to the diſadvantage of the place, not to 
their want of courage. Then defigning, as formerly, to 
quit the ſiege, he drew his army up in order of battle; but 
finding Vercingetorix was not diſpoſed to fight him, 
after a ſmall and ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh between the cavalry, After a ſuc- 


be withdrew into the camp again: the like he did the da ceisful fer- 


following : then thinking he had done enough to encourage I, : 
his own ſoldiers, and abate the pride of the Gauls, he de- h rſe, Cziar 
_ camped, and marched to Autun: the enemy did not think 97 fen 
fit to follow us; wherefore having in three days rebuilt the ler © bs 5 
bridge croſs the Allier, he paſſed the river with all his intorme l by 
forces. 3j Oo ders - NA ee 2 e Virdumarus 


- 3 54. He was informed by Virdumarus and Epore- 4, IG 


: 4 : „ WF. YI 7 dorix of Li- 
dorix that Ditavicua was gone with all the cavalry to tavicus's ſol- 


ſollicit thoſe of Autun to join the revolted Gauls ; that liciting the 
therefore it would be abſolutely neceffary for them to go —_ ow l 
before, that they might prevent ſuch attempts, and confirm 
the country in their loyalty. Though Cæſar was already 
convinced of the infidelity of the Autunois, and plainly 
| forefaw that Virdumarus and Eporedorix on their 
arrival would but haſten the revolt, yet he thought not _ 
proper to detain them, that he might not do any thing 
that might reflect on their character, or give them reaſon 
to believe he ſuſpected them. At their departure he briefly 
__ enumerated the ſervices he had done their country; in 
how mean a condition he found them, ſhut up within their 
walls, robbed of their fields, deprived of their forces, made 
tributaries, and obliged to deliver hoſtages for their fidelity ; 
whereas he had raiſcd them to fo high a pitch of grandeur, 
that they were not only reſtored to their former ſtate, 
durt to a greater height of glory than they ever knew: Then 
taking his leave, he diſmiſſed them. 


„ 


-._ 6. WET ERS is a town of Autun, converFently Virdumarus | 

ſeated on the river Loire: here Cæſar had lodged all the re ; 

- dollages ol Gaul, the corn, the publick treaſure, his own, "4. 
| | | 8 ald gurriion to 
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WAR IN and the greateſt part of the army's baggage, and hither he 
GAUL. had fent a great number of horſes, which he had bought 
up in Spain and Italy for the ſervice. When Eporedo- 
rix and Virdumarus arrived at this place, being in- 
formed how kindly Litavicus had been 3 at Bibracte, 
the capital of Autun, that Convictolitanis, the chief 
magiſtrate, with the greateſt part of the ſenate, were 
come over to him, and had ſent publick embaſſadors to 
Vercingetorix to treat of an alliance, they thought 
proper to lay hold of ſo advantageous an opportunity; 
wherefore, having put the garriſon of Nevers and the 


Divide the Roman merchants who reſided there to the ſword, they 


Tam the divided the money and horſes between them, took care to 


| tewn, ſend the hoſtages to the magiltrate at Autun, and becauſe 

: the town was not tenable, leſt it ſhould be of any uſe to 
the Romans, ſet it on fire. What corn they had carriage 
for, they immediately ſent away by water, and flung the 


5 2 —_— reſt into the river, or burnt it; then began to raiſe forces 
[9 


| gnardsonthe in the neighbouring countries, diſpoſed parties for a guard 
| barks of the on the banks of the Loire, and diſperſed their cavalry _ 


Teire. the country over, to ftrike a terror into the Romans, en- 


deavouring to cut off their convoys, and reduce them to 


_ a neceſſity of leaving their province: they promiſed them 
ſelves ſucceſs in this affair, becauſe the late ſnow had fa 
ſwell' d the Loire, that it was not fordable. 
506. On advice of theſe motions, Cæſar thought it high 
time to make haſte, and if he muſt be at the trouble of 
| building a bridge, reſolved to do it ſo quickly, that he 
„ might engage the enemy before they grew ſtronger: for 
he held it by no means convenient to return to the Roman 
province, whilſt honour, the mountains of the Cavennes, 
and the difficulty of the way oppoſed his paſlage ; beſides, 
he had a great deſire to join the reſt of his army under the 
command ef Labienus. Wherefore, "whos | all mens 
e xpectation, marching both day and night, he arrived by 
erh ar- long journeys at the Loire ; where the cavalry having found 
ves at the out as convenient a ford as could be expected for the ſea- 
Dore; fon, he diſpoſed them ſo as to break the force of the ſtream, _ 
56ers the ri. Whilſt the foot paſſed over the river, which took them up 
dcr; the e- to the ſhoulders, leaving them only the liberty to hold 
8 their arms above the water. At the firſt view of the Ro- 
Us aar, mans, the enemy betook themſelves to flight, Thus hav- 
Sens, ing ſafely paſſed the Loire, obtained a conſiderable * n 
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of corn and cattle 1 in the fields, and refreſhed his army, he WAR IN 
n to march i into the 2 of Sens. GAUL, 


CHAP. —_ OI. 
' WHILST Cæſar was thus an Labie- ts - 


nus having left thoſe ſupplies, which lately came from marches to 
Italy, for a guard to his baggage at Sens, marched with _ 
four legions to Paris, which is ſituated in an ifland of the 
Seine. Upon notice of his K* the enemy drew a con- 
ſiderable number of forces from the neighbouring countries, 
which they committed to the charge of * = 
of Eureux 3 upon whom they conferred that honour for his 
ſingular fill in military affairs, though his age ſeemed to 
have rendered him unfit for the command: He, obſerving 
there was a large moraſs which joined to the Seine, and ob- 
ſtructed all the paſſages round about, lodged his — — = 
3 to prevent the Romans croſſing the river. 


58. Labienus was no ſooner arrived there, but he be- OVER OE 
| gan to make his approaches, under the ſhelter of his furpriſesMe. | 55 
vines, to fill up the moraſs with mould and hurdles, to r * 


render the paſſage firm; but finding the work very trou- o wag 


this is the 2 
bleſome, leaving his camp without noiſe about midnight, fame place 


he marched the ſame way that he came, till he arrived at with Melio- 


Mielun, which is another town of the country of Sens, ſi- — 
tuated likewiſe in an iſland of the Seine, as well as Paris. face. 
Here he ſurpriſed about fiſty ſhips, which he immediatelß 
mann'd with his ſoldiers; whhreupon the few inhabitants 
that remained in the town (for the greateſt part was gone 
| _ out to the war) were ſo frighted, they immediately ſur- 
rendered. After this ſucceſs he repaired the bridge, which 
the enemy had cut down not long before, croſſed the river 
with his army, and marched along the banks with the 
ſtream to Paris: the enemy, having notice of his motions, 
by ſome that made their eſcape from Meiun, immediately 
ſet fire to Paris, cauſed the bridges to be cut down, and 
ſecuring themſelves in the moraſs, on the banks of the 
Deine, directly over - againſt * placed themfelues oppo- 
ſite to Labienus's camp 
50, By this time Cæſar's quitting the fiege of Clere- es 
mont, the revolt of the Autunois, and the ſecond rebellion 
of the Gauls, was known all the country over; to this 
ners the natives added ſome of their own, reporting that 
| | | EE Cziar's 


ethepre- 


— 
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war IN Cæſar's journey was ſtopped by the Loire, and that for 
Saul. want of proviſions he was obliged to return to the Roman 
province. Whereupon the people of Beauvois, having no- 
The people tice of the defection in Autun, being naturally inclined to 
2 e change, began to raiſe forces, and make public preparations 
"= for war. Labienus perceiving the face of affairs ſo won- 
EY derfully changed, was obliged to 17 a quite different 
ſcheme than what he had firſt deſigned; for now they did 
not think of making acquiſitions and conqueſts, but of ſe- 
curing his retreat to Sens; becauſe one ſide of the country 
was poſſeſſed by thoſe of Beauvois, reputed a warlike peo- 
ple; and the others by Camulogenus, who had already a 
powerful army in the field; to add to theſe difficulties, his 
legions were divided from their garriſon and baggage by a 
broad river; wherefore he found nothing could free him 
from theſe inconveniencies but his wonted preſence of mind, 


CHAP. xxvn. 


_ > 60. IN the evening he ſummoned a council of war; 
| prepares for and having encouraged the officers diligently to obſerve his 
3 „ © orders, divided the ſhips which he brought from Melun 


Pivides his among the Roman knights, commanding them to fall down ; 


army imo the river at nine o'clock without any noiſe, and expect him 


three paities, about four miles off; five cohorts, whom he thought leaft 
e capable of ſervice, he left for a guard to his camp; and 


the other five cohorts of the fame legion, with all the bag- 


_ gape, had directions to march up the river, with as much 
noiſe and confuſion as poſſible ; he likewiſe got a number 
of cock-boats, which he feat the {ame way, commanding 

them to make as great buſtle as they could with their oars ; 
and he himſelf not long after, marched fileatly out of his 
camp with three legions, to the place where he had ap- 
. pomtnd the Rune wo ment him. 
561. Here he ſurprized the enemy's ſcouts, who were 
placed in all parts of the river, but were prevented from 
making their efcape by a ſudden tempeſt; and our foot and 
cavalry, by the care of the Roman knights, to whom La- 
blienus had committed the charge of that affair, were foon _ 
carried over the river. It happened that the enemy, before 
break of day, almoſt at the {ame inttant, had notice that 
there was a greater noiſe than uſual in th? Roman camp; 
that a conſidzrable party were marched up the river; 
that beating of cars was heard the fame way; and that 

a inte lower another party bad been tranſported crols. 


picion o 
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the river: whereupon believing the Romans deſigned to WAR IN 
croſs the Seine in three ſeveral places at once, and reireat GAUL. 
as faſt as they could, becauſe the people of Autun had re 
volted, Camulogenus likewiſe divided his army into three . 
bodies, one he left for a guard directly over-againſt our Pbe aul: 


on notice of 


5 camp, and detaching a ſmall party towards Meudon, (J) with it es thelike, 


orders to go as far as the boats were gone ws * 
with the reſt of his forces againſt Labienus. | 
62. By break of day we had tranſported all our forces 


| Labienus 
croſs the river, where we found the enemy ready to re- Fin three 


with three 


ceive us. Labienus encouraging his men to remember ieyions croſ- 


their priſtine virtue, the many battles they had formerly won, no = 
and to believe that Czfar himſelf was preſent, under whoſe defeat one 
conduct they had fo often met with ſucceſs, gave them third of the 


the ſign of battle. At the very firſt onſet the left wing of — 1 1 
the enemy was forced, and routed by the ſeventh legion; 0 


but their right, with whom the twelfth legion engaged, 

though = firſt ranks were ſwept off by the Roman piles, 
vigoroufl y maintained their ground, without the leaſt ſuſ- 

| flight, Camulogenus being preſent to encourage 

them. Here the diſpute was dubious ; ; when the tribunes | 
of the ſeventh legion, underſtanding how our right wing 
was preſſed, faced about, and attacked the enemy in the 55 

rear, who even then did not attempt to fiy, but being ſur-= _ 
rounded on all ſides, were cut to pieces with their gene- 
ral. The party which had been left behind, to guard Another 
the paſſage over · againſt our camp, hearing the two armies P ente 


to their al- | 


were engaged, advanced to aſſiſt their countrymen, and ante, and 
poſted themſelves on a hill; but not being able to ſuſtain meet with 


the aſſault of our viddorious foldiers, joined the reſt that we _ 
| fled; and thoſe who found no ſhelter from the woods and 


fate, 


mountains, were killed *. our cavalry. After this ſucceſs 
Labienus returned to Sens, where he had left the bag- 
gage of his legions, and from _ with all his . 5 
. to Cæſar. Ss 5 


c b) Me toe lum, wb =Y is not to be 3 with 1 or Me- Y 
lun, as fume authors have done. AtY 58. the better . read en, 
aud throughout Giſtinguiſh 3 ic frum Metioledum. gs | 


"CHAP. 


— 
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Therevolted 63. THE rebels, — by the revolt of the Au- 
ns tes endea · tunois, ſent embaſſadors to ſollicit all the ſtates round about 
5 — «aw to revolt; they made uſe of their intereſt, money, and 
ters n. authority to effect this deſign, threatening thoſe who ſtood 
nmnneuter, that their hoſtages, whom Cæſar had left at Ne- 
The Autu- Vers, ſhould ſuffer for their obſtinacy. The Autunois ſent 
| naiscontend deputies to Vercingetorix, defiring he would come to 


_ dun them, that they might conſult together concerning the 


NN the ſupreme moſt proper methods for carrying on the war; but the 


management chief buſineſs, when he came thither, was to defire he 
of affa!9, ould reſign his command to them. The diſpute, was ſub- 


__ andareover- 


ruled by ma- mitted to the deciſion of a general council of all the revolt- 
jority of ed ſtates, to be held at Autun; great numbers flocked thi- 


nez;ubich ther by the day appointed, the queſtion was put to the vote, 


bum Gene- and Vercingetorix, by public conſent, was again choſen. 


nliſimo. general, The ſtates of Rheims, Langre, and T reves were 
not preſent at this council, the firſt remaining faithful to 
the people of Rome, and thoſe of Treves, whoſe country 
lay at too great a diſtance, were employed at home by the 
GSGBermans. The Autunois were not a little diſturbed to find 
themſelves thus ſtripped of their ſovereignty ; they lament- 
ed the mighty change of their fortune, and began to re- 
| gret the loſs of Cæſar's favour : but having embarked 
in the enterprize, there was no room for a retreat; where- 
fore Eporedorix and Virdumarus, two hopeful young gen- 
tlemen, were obliged, much againſt their wills, to receive 
| diem em 2: „ 
5 Vercineeto- 64. Inveſted with this office, Vercingetorix com- 
ur tue manded the confederates to ſend him hoſtages; and ap- 


h le. . M4 5 "NY 
sda pointed a day for a general rendezvous, at which time 


they were to furniſh him with 15000 horſe; for he was 


. contented with the foot he had already, becauſe he did not 
deſign to try his fortune in an engagement; but hoped to 
Intercept the Roman convoys, and cut off their foragers, 

when he ſhould be ſo well furniſhed with cavalry ; provid- 
ed they would contentedly ſubmit to lay their own country 
waſte, and ſet fire to their buildings; which damage would 
ſoon be recompenſed by perpetual liberty and enjoyment of 
empire. Having diſpatched theſe orders, he commanded 
the Autunois and thoſe of Lyons , which lay neareſt the 


* Se.uſſani, whoſe tertit..ries likewiſe contained a1! th: country of Fo- 
N = Roman 
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Roman province, to levy 10000 foot: theſe, with 800 y a 
cavalry, he committed as the charge of Eporedorix's bro- whe "I 
ther, whom he ordered to make war on (3) Dauphine and _ 
Savoy, commanding likewiſe the people of Gevaudan, and Sends ſeveral 
the neighbouring parts of Auvergne, to harraſs Vivarais ; f fg 
as he did thoſe of Roverge and Quercy, to make inroads Roman wh 

into Languedoc (65) : not omitting, at the ſame time, under- vince, and 
hand to ſolicit the people of Dauphine and Savoy (who, he Lanzuedoe. 

| hoped, were not well ſatisfied with their ſubjection tothe 


Romans) by ſending their noblemen bribes, and promiſing 


5 with 


the natives the ſovereignty of the entire Roman province. 
55. To oppoſe this powerful confederacy, Cæſar had 
only provided twenty-two cohorts, which he cauſed lieu- | 

tenant Lucius Cæſar to levy in the province. The people Czfar levies 


of Vivarais, who made themſelves the aggreſſors, by at- twenty-two 


„The people 


| ary their neighbours firſt, after the loſs of ſeveral men coborts. 
. Valerius Donaturus, ſon of Cabarus, the princi- of Vivarais 


pal man in their country, were obliged to quit the field, routed by 


and retire within their walls. But the Dauphinois and Sa- be bn | 

|  voyards, having diſpoſed ſeveral watches along the river 
 Rhoſne, preſerved themſelves by their extraordinary care 
and diligence. Cæſar underſtanding that the enemy were 

ſo much ſuperior to him in horſe, and had blocked up all the 
paſſages, to prevent his receiving ſupplies from Italy, 
or the Roman province; ſent to thoſe ſtates of Germany C? ſends 

croſs the Rhine, which he had formerly quieted, for ca- f9r cavalry to | 


voalry, and ſuch light-arm'd foot as uſed to fight intermnt 


amongſt them: upon their arrival, perceiving they were 


but ill mounted (c) he took the horſes from the tribunes of 
525 the ſoldiers, the Roman knights, | and volunteers, w fur- - 
5 CHAP. XXIX. 

66. IN the mean time the enemy's forces from Au- Cx de. 
vergne, and the cavalry, which all the confederates were 2 8 
to furniſh, met at the general rendezvous; and Czfar was ds Fran- 
marching towards Franchecompte, through the extreme checomr:. 
confines of Langre, when Vercingetorix, having notice of 


reſt. Ortelius has miſtaken this place, and condemned Ptolemy without any 
reaſon. | | | | 5 „ 

a) That is, the Allobroges on both ſides the river Rhoſne. 3 

) Read Volcarum Aremoricum, not Volcarum ac Rhemorum, as ſome 

Editions. The people of Rheims are not at a great diſtance irum the places 

here mentioned... n 8 

(See before, iv. c. 2. | | 1 ; 
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WaR IN his deſign, endeavoured to interrupt his journey ; and being 


_ GAUL arrived, after three days march, within ten miles of the 
Lad Romans, he ſent for the horſe-officers to council; „ And 


_ V 18% aſſured them the time for victory was now come, for Cæſar 
rix deſigning 


to tov hs had left Gaul, and was flying to his province; which 


ma ch, calls would certainly give them preſent liberty, but not ſecure 


a couucil of them peace and quiet for the future ; ſince the Romans did 
net defign to quit Gaul, but return with more forces to 
carry on the war: wherefore that was the only time to at- 

| tack them, whilſt they were upon their march; for ſhould 
their foot attempt to aſſiſt the horſe, it would of neceflity 
put a ſtop to their journey: but if every man ſhould en- 
daäeavour to ſhift for himſelf, which he thought more 
likely, they would loſe both their baggage and honour to- 

_ gether, For as for the cavalry, they might be aſſured not a 
man of them durſt venture out of the body of the army: and 
to ſtrike the greater terror into the enemy, he would draw 
all his forces out before the camp.“ The officers unani- 
molly deſired, that each man ſhould bind himſelf to per- 


FE eee 2 form his duty by a ſolemn imprecation, Wiſhing that he 

| evice theo” Might never return again to his own houſe, that he ſhould 

| the Roman be diſowned by his children, wife, and relations, if he did 

um. not twice force his way through the Roman army“. 
Vercingeto- 67. Their requeſt being granted, every man took the 

Adu ſends all oath; and Vercingetorix dividing his cavalry the next 


his horſe to 


engage the day into three parties, ordered one to attack our van, the 


| Romans, other two were to follow at a ſmall diſtance on either fide. 


On notice of their deſign, Cæſar likewiſe divided his 
Hhorſe into three parties, and commanded them to meet 
The feht the enemy. Both ſides being cloſely engaged, Czar or- 
dered the main body of the army to halt, the baggage to 

be received in among the legions, and where he per- 
ceived his men to be overcharged, he immediately detached 
others to their affiſtance ; which prevented the enemy's 
gaining ground, and encouraged our ſoldiers, who found 

Th German themſelves fo carefully relieved : but at laſt the Germans 
hor'e break having gained a riſing ground, pour'd down with ſuch fury 


4 upon the enemy that they routed, and purſued their left 


| andro Wing as far the river, where Vercingetorix had poſted 
them. himſelf with the infantry; which the reſt of the Gauls 


All the reſt "gh es * 8 
ar: pu: % percei / ing, to prevent being ſurrounded, fled as their 


fligt.c. countrymen had done before them. There was a dreadful 
laughter in all places; three of the chief noblemen of 
Autun were taken, and brought to Ceſar ; Cotus, * 
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ral of their horſe, who had lately diſputed with Convicto- war IN 
litanis about the magiſtracy; Cavarillus, who, after the re- g avs. 
volt of Litavicus, commanded their foot; and Eporederix, Coyo_< 
who was generaliſſimo for the Autunois againſt the Franche- Cotus, Ca- 
comtois before Cæſar's arrival in Gaul. = og 
68. The enemy's horſe being routed, Vercingetorix talen 4 
withdrew his forces, and immediately marched to Aliſe, a ner. 
town of (a) Duſemois, commanding the baggage to fol- 5 n 
low him; Cæſar leaving his, under a guard of two legions, t. Ali. 
purſued him as far as the day would permit, and having Alexia. 


killed about 3000 cf the enemy's rear, arrived the next 


day at Aliſe. He tock a view of the place, and having 


duaunted the enemy by the defeat of their horſe, in which 


they moſt confided, encouraged his men to draw a line of 
circumvallation about the town. 
„„ C HAP. | —DAN 1 


69. ALISE was not to be taken without a formal The Gn. 
ſiege, becauſe it ſtands on the ſummit of a very high hill, Ts. 
whoſe bottom, on both ſides, is watered by two feveral  _ 


| rivers : before the town is a valley, which extends about 


three miles in length, but every part beſides is furrounded — 

| by mountains of an equal height, placed at a moderate Tbe On:? 

 diftance from each other. Under the walls, on the fide of unicr the 

the town towards the eaſt, lay all the enemy's forces en- walls of the 
_ camped, who had fortified themſelves with a ditch, and a That NY 

wall of ſtones heaped up eight foot high: the Roman lines of circum... 

were eleven miles in circuit; their camp was in a conve- vallation 


nient place, where they had built three and twenty turrets ; = by the 


encamp cloſe 


mans in- 


in theſe centinels were placed to obſerve the enemy's mo- cluded ele- 
tions by day, and in the night they were guarded by a con- ven miles; 
tigual watch and ſtrong garriſons rants . 
. | i 2 * f ers 
_ 70. Whilſt we were employed about our works, a ſkir- built oni. 
 miſh happened on the plain (which we obſerved extended 4 frirmith | 
three miles) between ours and the enemy's horſe : Cæſar e e 
perceiving his party overpowered, ſent the Germans to ten be. 
their aſſiſtance, and drew the legions out before the camp, tween the 
to be in readineſs in caſe the enemy's foot ſhould make a 8 £ — | 


ſally: our men, encouraged to ſee the legions ready to re- cs. 
(4) Mandub i. This country lies in the diceeſe of Langre, but has ſome 
dependence on that of Autun, according to Sanſen. Diodorus ſays, Alite was 


P lieve 


with a con- 


164 n 
war 1N lieve them, ſoon routed the enemy, who crowded fo cloſe 


GAUL. that they hinder'd each other's retreat, and ſtuck faſt be- 


hoy tween the gates of their camp: the Germans purſued them 
do their fortifications, where they put great numbers of 
them to the ſword, and fome quitting their horſes, endea- 
voured to croſs the ditch, and get over the wall: where: 
upon Cæſar commanded the legions, which were drawn 

| The Ger- were the enemy within the walls in Jeſs conſuſion than 
= 3 thoſe without; believing we deſigned to force their camp, 
| race a lieat they ſounded an alarm; ſome fled into the town for ſafety, 

Hanghtcr, and Vercingetorix was obliged to ſhut the gates, left the 
ſde be Camp ſhould be deſerted. After a great ſlaughter, the Ger- 
body. mans returned with a conſiderable booty of horſes. 


| Vercingeto- 71. BEFORE our fortifications were compleat, Ver- 

ri ſends a- cingetorix thought fit to diſmiſs all his cavalry by 

7 — cet] night: he commanded them at their departure, to return 
cavalry; or- 


ders them to to their ſeveral countries, and raiſe all the men that were | 
bring along able to bear arms: he put them in mind of the ſervices he _ 


_ with them had done them, and conjured them not to abandon him as | 
il that were 


all to ber A facrifice to the enemy's rage, who had ſo well merited 
ums. of the publick liberty; adding, that by computation he 
found he had only corn left for thirty days, which, by 
good huſbandry, might hold out a little longer; but if 
they were 7 in performing his commands, 80000 
; choſen men muſt periſh with him. Having given them 
theſe orders, he fent them out privately about ten at night, 
by the way where our works were not compleat. So ſoon _ 
as they were gone, he commanded the town, upon pain 
of death, to bring in all their corn, which he began to 
meaſure out very ſpatingly ; he diſtributed to each of his ſol- 
_ diers the cattle, which had been ſent in great numbers from 
the people of Dufemois ; and received all the forces which 
were encamped under the walls into the town, deſigning 
there to expect relief from the confederates; and thus he 
reſolved to manage the war. 5 „ 
che 72. Cæſar having notice of his deſigns from the pri- 
* at foners and deſerters, prepared theſe fortifications to diſap- 
"ach Point him : Firſt he cut a ditch twenty foot over with per- _ 
twenty fact pendicular ſides, as broad at the bottom as the top; all 
dier eich the other fortifications were 400 foot further off the town 
per pendicu- | | i 85 than 
t fades, | | : tb 


out before the camp, to advance a little further. Nor 
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than this ditch ; for he thought it neceſſary to encompaſs y AR IN 
ſo large a circuit of ground, that his works might not eafily gap. 
be ſurrounded on all fides, nor ſurpriſed in the night; as — 
likewiſe that the ſoldiers, who were employed about them, 
might be beyond the reach of the enemy's darts. Obſerv- 


ing this diſtance, he drew two other ditches fifteen foot Ton awe _- 


| broad and deep, and filled up the innermoſt, which lay in ditches fi- 
a marſhy ground, with water from the river. Behind een _ 8 
theſe he cut a trench, and caſt up a rampier twelve foot deep, the in- 
high, which he ſurrounded with a breaſt-work of pales and »ermolifill'd | 
| hurdles, fixed ſharp forked ſtakes into the bank, to prevent * | 
the enemy from approaching where the rampier and breaſt- with 
work joined, and ſurrounded the whole with turrets at breaſt. wok. 5 
| eighty foot diſtance from each other. | : 
73. But perceiving our men, who were obliged to fo- 
rage, and provide materials at the ſame time for ſo great a 
work, were often cut off when they wander'd too far from 
the camp; and that the Gauls, ſometimes making a vigo- 

_ rous ſally from ſeveral parts of the town together, attempt= 

ed to force his lines, Cæſar thought it neceſſary to make 

more additions to them, that — 1 be defended with 8 

5 0 ſmaller number, „„ 
a) Wherefore, having cut bn Wunde and 8 Cippti. 

arms of trees, he pointed and ſharpened them at the top; —- 
| then finking ſeveral parallel ditches — the works five 
foot in depth, he fixed in each thele trees, which he faſten'd 
to each other at the bottom, that they might not eaſily be 
pulled out; and left their jagged branches ſtanding ſome- 
what above the earth: there were five of theſe rows ſo in- 
terwoven with each other, that it was impoſſible for the _ 

enemy, if they came that way, not to fall on chem: theſe 
tne Romans called (5) Cippi. : 


—_ It appears, by what follows after, that theſe Cippi a imme- 
dlately next to the innermoſt ditch, which Czfſar tells us had water in it, 
as the Lilia and Stimuli were between theſe and the great ditch twenty foot 
broad, which was the fartheft towards the town. 
= ) Some old editions read here Cappos, which Lipfius has converted into 
Scapos, and I think not without reaſon, though Voſſius is very angry at him 
tor it: Cippi were pillars ſometimes ſet up in memory of the dead: but oft- 
ner for land- marks, as thoſe between the capitul and Flaminian way, which 
had this inſcription on it: ID. C OD. INTRA. CIPPOS, AD 
CAMPVUM, VERSVS. 80 LI. EST. A. CAESARE. AV- 
G VSTO. REDEMPTVM. PRIVATO. PVBLICAVIT. 
You may obſerve in the following paragraph, Cæſar ſays the Lilia were ſo 
called, from the likeneſs their figure had to the lilly; now therefore ſuppoſing | 
theſe Cippi or Scapi to have been called ſo upon the ſame account (which is 
but reaſonable to 9 the cloſe branches of the trees, which were pie · 


0-3 -- 8 Before 


166 CT 
Wan i Before them obliquely in order of Quincunx, were pits 
GAUL. dug tree foot deep, (a) fomething narrower at the bottom 
388 the top; into which were driven ſtares, about the 
Lila, thickneſs of a man's thigh, fir: taidenud in the fire, and 
ſharpened at the end; they were o fixt that no more 

than four inches ſtood above the outer ſurfacg of the earth; 

one foot was ſunk within the bottom of che pics ; the mouths 

of which were covered with ſmall twigs and oſters to de- 
ceive the enemy; eight ſeveral rows of this work were 

made, at three foot diſtance from each other, which they 
called Lilia, from the likeneſs they bore to that flower. 
| Before theſe likewiſe were placed another kind of works, 
St'mull. Called Stimuli, which were poles with iron hooks at the = 
OS end of them: and thoſe they drove into the earth up to the 
heads, all over the place, at a moderate diſtance from one 

another. | | 

74. Theſe waks cnet, encumpating ad N 

ſpace of ground, as even as the nature of the place admit- 

5 ted, which extended fourteen miles in circuit, he made 
bo The ame the very ſame fortifications outwards ; that if any accident 
made ae. ſhould require his abſence from the camp, it might eaſily | 
 waics, hold out againſt a conſiderable number of the enemy's 
forces: and that his ſoldiers might run no more hazard in 

_ foraging than was neceſſary, he commanded both horſe and 
_ foot to be . with * days — | 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The Gauls 75. ' WHILST theſe affairs were in | agitation at  Alſe | 


5 4 a coun- the princes of Gaul held a general council, where it was 
C 


"Give orders 2 thought proper to comply with Vercingetorix' 8 
for caca deſire, in tending all that were able to bear arms; but te- : 
fate to fur- ſolved that each "Rate ſhould furniſh a certain quota, leſt 


niſh a parti» ; 


<:'a-quora it ſhould be .. to get proviſions for ſo confuſed a a 


for the te- 


lief of Aliſe. 3 ſor this uſe, will much Boner claim kindred with Scspi or Scopi, the 7 
| buthy ſtocks on which cluſters of grapes grow, than with Cippi, pillars or 
land marks, which were as often made of ſtone as wood. | 
(2) Paulatim anguſtiore ad ſummum ſufligio, which monſieur D' Ablancourt 
tranſlates narrower at the top, Un peu etroites par le haunt, But then what 
will become of the likeneſs this ſort of work ſhould have to the lilly ? Lip- 

nus therefore would have this ſummum be converted into imum, which Voſ- 

| Gus oppoſes ; for there is no oocaſion to alter the text, fince ad ſummum ſcrelis, 

may as well ſigniſy to the bottom of the pit, as altum mare the deep fea. 
On this occaſion Voſſius has juſtly ridiculed Urſinus, for trifling about the 
various reading of this place; but, at the ſame inſtant, has thrown away 
above thrice the time, to confute Lipfus in a peint of as little importance 
whom * he has not 2 unleſs vale Ima — mutarc. 


number 
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number, whom the officers could not poſſibly know, ot WAR IN 
govern by military diſcipline: wherefore thoſe of Autun GAL. 
with their vaſſals, the (a) Seguſiani, Ambivaceti, Aulerci, wy 
| Brannovices (or Brannovii) were ordered to furniſh 35000: 
thoſe of Auvergne, with the free people cf Quercy, Ge- 
vaudan, and Velais, who were formerly vaſſals to the coun- 
try of Auvergne, the like number: Sens, Franchecomte, 
(5) Berry, Xantonge, Roverge, and Chartres, each 12000: 
Beauvois and Limoſin, each 10000: Poictou, Turenne, 
Paris, (c) Viverais, and Soiſons, each 8000: Amiens, 
Metz, Perigort, Hainault, Teroũenne, and Agen, 5000 
each: Maine as many: Arras 4000: Vexen, Leiſeux, 
Eureux, and Liege, each 3000: Baſle and Bourbonne 


Z3oooo: Bretagne, Normandy, and the other maritime 


countries, as thoſe of Cornoualle, Auranches, Rhenes, 
Caux, Landreguet, Lemovices, Vannes, and Coutance, 
together, 6000: but the people of Beauvois refuſed to fur- 
niſh the quota which was aſſeſſed them, ſaying, They 
would wage an independent war themſelves, for they 
fſcorned to be commanded by any one; till out of reſpect 
to Comius they complied fo far as to ſend 2000 | |\ 
78. Fs Comins (as we have already taken notice) 
had been very ſerviceable to Cæſar in his Enoliſh expedi · 
tion, who in return exempted his country from paying 
tribute, reſtored to it the uſe of its ancient laws and cu- 
ſtoms, and gave him the country of Terovenne for his 
loyalty ; but ſo great was the univerſal defire of the Gauls, 
at this inftant, to recover their priſtine liberty and honour, 
that neither friendſhip nor gratitude were ſufficient to diſ- 
| ſuade any one from embarking in the publick cauſe, for 
the promotion whereof no man ſpared either money or la- They muPfer |» 
bour. Having raiſed 8000 horſe, and 240000 foot, they ds b, 


$900 horte,. 


reviewed them in Autun, where they choſe the general and 24c-co 
_ officers, the chief of which were Tomius of Arras, Virdu- foot, in 4u- 


| I | | tun: 
marus and Eporedorix of Autun, and Vergaſilaunus . 


chooſe Co- 


of Auvergne, couſin- german to Vercingetorix; to nu, V- 
theſe were added other officers, who were to aſſiſt at coun- — 

9 8 ET | . | : | ; \DOTEg OT; e, * 
and Virgeh- 
launus gene- 
rals. 


a) The Seguſiani we have already explained to be the Lionoĩs; Ambiva- 
reti vr Ambivriti, Sanſon places at Nevers; but who theſe Aulerci were, 
can hardly be imagined; tis certain, they cannot be the Aulerci mentioned 
before, becauſe of the diſtance of place; nor could any bod) ever yet deter- 
mine, who the Brannoviges of Brannovii were. 3 
) Or rather the dioceſe of Bourges, which contains Berry, part of Eur- 

gundy and Touraine. == N | 33 | 

(<) have rendered this Viverais, according to Voſſius's opinion, who lays 
the text ſhould not, be EleutheriſSueliones, but Helveii, Su-Tunes, two dif- 
ferent ſtates; but what could make menſ. D'Ablancourt miſtake Suitiunes 

for the Swlſs, I cannot conceive. „ | 


M 4 „ 


ful of hope 


— —— — — — 2 Bo. — 


Crotegnstus 
Kis ſpeech, 
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WAR 1N Cils of war, choſen out of every country. Thus chearful, 
Saur. and big with expefiation, they ſet forward to Aliſe, each 


man perſuading himſelf that the Romans would not have 

Mach the courage to face fo great an army, eſpecially when ſub- 
wo Alle. from the town; and on the other from numbers of horſe | 
and foot without, is 8 


CHAP. 0 XXXIII. 5 


Meter 77- IN the mean time the beſieged at Aliſe, having 
hold acoun- conſumed all their proviſions, the day being paſſed which 
Wy war. 


was appointed for the return of their friends, and being 


wholly ignorant of what was doing in Autun, ſum- 
moned a council to determine what methods they ſhould 


take in that extremity : ſeveral opinions were propoſed, 
ſome were for ſurrendering, and others were for breaking 
through the enemy, whilſt their ſtrength would permit. A- 
mongſt the reſt I muſt not omit a ſpeech remarkable for 
its extraordinary and inhuman cruelty, which was made 
by Crotognatus, a nobleman of Auvergne, whoſe au- 
thori was equal to his birth. I ſhall not, ſays he, 
trouble myſelf with their opinion, who colour ignoble ſer- 


vitude with the gentle name of ſurrender ; men unworthy _ 


to be accounted citizens, much more to fit in this auguſt 
_ aſſembly : rather let me join with thoſe who talk of ſallies, 


in whoſe advice, you all agree, remains of ancient Gallic | 


virtue appear. Yet I muſt tell you, what you miſtake 
for courage, is only the effect of that effeminacy, which 
| knows not how to ſuffer want; for many of their own ac- - 
cord have welcomed death, whoſe patience would not have 
ſupported them under pain: however, for my part, I 
 _ ſhould readily ſubmit to their opinion, if our lives only de» 
pended on the event of this affair: for I always had a par- 

_ ticular regard for honour : but the whole kingdom of Gaul, 
| Which we have engaged in our quarrel, muſt receive its 
deceſtiny from our refolves. Should fourſcore thouſand 
men be ſlain in this place, what courage, think you, 
could their friends and relations have, to engage the ene- 

my almoſt upon their carcaſſes? Far be it from us, there- 
fore, to ruin thoſe who have chearfully embraced all dan- 
| pers for our preſervation ; let not our raſhneſs or imbecil- 

ity of mind undo our native country, and plunge it into 
| perpetual bondage. Why ſhould we deſpair of the faith 
and conſtancy of our allies, becauſe they have not been 
- punctual to their day? Surely it ſhould not be taken for 


an 


ject to a double attack, on one hand by frequent ſallies 
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large their outward works; if therefore they have inter- 
cepted our couriers, {till let the approach of our friends be 
atteſted by their actions who ſhew their apprehenſions by la- 
bouring both day and night to compleat their fortifications. 
If you would follow my advice, let us imitate the example 
of our anceſtors, who in that far more dangerous war, 
with the Cimbers and Teutons, being ſhut up within 
their towns, and reduced to the ſame neceſſity, rather than 
ſurrender, ſuſtained themſelves by the bodies of thoſe, whoſe 


169 


an argument of the Romans courage, that t daily en- WAR 1N 


GAUL. 


age had made them unſerviceable for war: and if anti- 
quity had not furniſhed us with ſo glorious a precedent to 
follow, we ought to have made one ourſelves, for the fake 
of our publick liberty, and the inftruftion of poſterity. 


Gaul never was engaged in a more dangerous war, never 


laboured under greater extremities, than when ſhe was 


harraſſed by theſe Cimbers ; yet at length they quitted their 


country, and marched to another, leaving us our land, our 
cuſtoms, laws, and liberties intire. What, I would aſk, 


brought the Romans hither, but the deſire of ſubduing 


2 renown'd and warlike people, of poſſeſſing their coun- 


try, and making them perpetual ſlaves: for they never 


yet made war upon any other account. If you are 
ignorant of their tranſactions in remoter countries, caft 
your eyes upon Gaul, within your own neighbourhood, 
reduced, as it is, to a province, deprived of its laws 
and cuſtoms, and receiving new ones from the rods 


and axe, thoſe badges of eternal flavery.” 


128. The matter being put to the vote, it was firſt Ther elles 
reſolved that the ſick and aged ſhould quit the town, .o erpel the 


and that all other methods ſhould be tried, before thoſe pro- 


fick and aged 
out of the | 


| pounded by Crotognatus; whoſe advice, however, they towns. 


deſigned to put in practice, rather than ſubmit to a treaty 


| or ſurrender. Thus the natives of Duſemois, who had 


received them into Aliſe, were expelled their own city, to- 
gether with their wives and children, who approaching 
the Roman lines, with tears in their eyes, moſt humbly 
| begged to be received as ſlaves, and ſaved from periſhing by 
famine: but Cæſar, having diſpoſed a guard all about the 


works, refuſed them entrance, 


79. IN the on while Conn: and the other gene- The confe- 


£ | ral officers, with all their forces, were arrived at 


derates ar- 
rive at Aliſe, 


„% enz tfakvk 
WAR IN and had lodged themſelves upon a hill, not above 500 paces 
GAUL. from our works. The day after, drawing out all their 
Ly cavalry, they filled the valley, which as we have already 
aid, extended three miles in length; and ranged their in- 

fantry, not far from the ſame place, upon the riſing ground. 
: Aliſe commanded a view of all the country round; the 
| Thebefieg's beſieged ſoon diſcovered their allies ; they ran with joy to 
perceiving congratulate each other on their arrival, and drawing out 
they xe all their forces before the town, began to fill up the firſt 


; coin, pre- 


Ds pare for a ditch with mould and faſcines, and prepare all other mate- 


aud tout 


ally. rials for a vigorous ſallx. „F 3 
_ Caſar _ 30. Cæſar having diſpoſed his army on both ſides the 
: pany gs works, that every foldier might know, and be ready to 
upon the maintain his particular poſt, commanded the cavalry to 
| enemy. fſally out upon the enemy. From thoſe parts of the camp 
which lay upon the higher ground, might eaſily be ſeen 
what was done in the field: and all the infantry was 
_ wholly intent on the ſucceſs of the engagement. The 
Gauls had intermixed ſmall numbers of light armed foot 
and archers among their horſe, to aſſiſt them, and ſuſtain _ 
the attack of our troops; who wounded ſeveral of our ca- 
valry unawares, and obliged them to quit the battle: 
whereupon the Gauls, believing ſucceſs inclined to their 
fide, becauſe our men were oppreſſed by their numbers, 
encouraged each other by a joytul ſhout, which was re- 
turned by the beſieged: The place where the conflict was, 
lay open to the view of both armies; neither noble nor 
cowardly actions could be concealed; and the defire of 
| applauſe, or fear of ignominy, ſpurred on each fide to do 
The Cer- their utmoſt. Victory had now continued dubious from 
mans charge Noon till almoſt ſun- ſet, when the Germans in cloſe united 
_ the enemy, ranks made a furious charge upon the enemy, put them 
to flight, ſurrounded their archers and cut them to pieces; 
our men purſued the Gauls ſo cloſe, that they gave them 
no leiſure to rally, till they were arrived at their camp; 
upon which thoſe who had come out of the town, returned 
melancholy into it again, in deſpair of victory. 8 
The Gauls 81. After this diſappointment the Gauls allowed them- 
denen ſelyes one day's reſpite, during which time they prepared 
bbc eke, great plenty of faſcines, ſcaling-ladders, and iron hooks; | 
| {econdtime then leaving their camp about midnight, with great fitence, 
dut in vaia. they came to our outward works. So ſoon as they were 
arrived there, ſetting up a ſhout, to give their allies in the _ 
town notice of their approach, they began to fill up the 
ditches with their faſcines, to diſlodge our men from the _ 
% nw Se _ _ rampier 


| them, | 
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rampier with flings, ſtones, and arrows, and to apply all 
other things neceſſary for a ſtorm: Vercingetorix, hearing 
their ſummons, ſounded an alarm, and led all his forces 
out of the town. Our men, who had their ſeveral poſts 
allotted them, repaired to the fortifications, and plyed 


55 
WAR IN 
GAUL. 
— — 


the enemy clole with their ſlings, darts, bullets, and en- 


gines: it was very dark, and many were wounded on both 


ſides; but M. Anthony and C. Trebonius took care 
to draw out parties from the farther caſtles, to relieve tze 
ſoldiers under their command, who were the moſt preſſed 


by the enemy 


82, Whilſt the Gauls were at the oreateſt diſtance from 
the works, they did more execution with their darts than 


when they came nearer ; for then they run themſelves un- 


awares upon the Stimuli, fell into the Lilies, and were 


wounded with the ſpikes, or were killed by the piles that 


were caſt from the rampier and turrets. Many wounds 

had been received on both ſides, and no part of our fortifi- 

_ cations forced, when day-light appearing, the Gauls were 

_ apprehenſive they ſhould be flanked by a fally from the 
higher ground, and therefore retreated, but the beſieged 

had ſpent all this time in filling up the firſt ditch, and were 


informed of the retreat of their allies, before they could 


come near the works themſelves, therefore returned again 


to the town without effecting any thing. 


3z. THUS twice repulſed with loſs, the Gauls began 


_ to conſult what methods they ſhould take; and having ad- 
viſed with thoſe that knew the ground, from them they 
were informed of the nature of our works, the fituation of 


The Gauls 
conſultabout 
a third at- 


our higher camp, and learnt that on the north ſide of Aliſe 
lay ſo large a hill, that the Romans could not encompaſs it 
within their works, but were obliged to take up their quar- 


ters there upon an uneven ground; that this place was 


guarded by the lieutenants C. Antiſtius Rheginus, and 
C. Caninius Rebilus, with two legions: whereupon 
having ſent out their ſcouts for further knowledge of the 
place, their general drew out 55000 choſen men, from 
amongſt thoſe ſtates that are efteemed the moſt warlike, 


and privately forming their deſign, appointed the time 


for the aſſault about noon. Vergaſillaunus of Auvergne 
(Vercingetorix's relation) one of the four principal com- 


manders, who had the charge of this party, leavin 


F 
DOI 


the 
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wax IN the camp about nine o'clock in the evening, finiſhed 
Saur. his journey before day; and poſting his troops behind a 


ny — I hill,” unſeen by the enemy, ordered the ſoldiers to refreſh 
Vergabl- themſelves after their march. When noon approached he 


== = went to Rheginus's quarters; at the fame inſtant the ene« 


den men goes my's cavalry approached our works, and the reſt of the 
_ toattack army ſhewed themſelves drawn up in order of battle before 


Antiſtiuss . 
_ quarters. | their 


The Gzuls 84. Which Vercingetorix beholding from the tower 
within and of Aliſe, fallied out of the town, carrying along with him 


without at 


| the me 2 great many faſcines, long poles, penthouſes, hooks, and 


ume aſſault fuch other inſtruments, he had prepared for that purpoſe. 
The diſpute was maintained on every fide at once, for the 
Gauls left nothing unattempted to accompliſh their deſire, 
ittill flocking to thoſe parts of the works which appeared to 
de weakeſt. The Roman forces were obliged to divide 


the Roman 


themſelves into ſeveral parties, nor would the ſmallneſs of 


their number eaſily permit them to be preſent in all places 
at once: the noiſe raiſed behind them infuſed no ſmall ter- 


tor in them, ſince they ſaw their ſafety depended on the 
courage of others; for all people are 
dangers which are but approaching. 


rtr re. 85. Cæſar having poſted himſelf in a convenient olace, : 
 Heves his from whence he might deſcry what was done in all parts, 
men, and detached freſh ſupplies to ſuſtain thoſe that were over- 


encourages 


dem to Charged, and encouraged the whole army, telling them, 


| Gght, that was the only time to give proofs of their virtue, for 
if the Gauls were not able to force their lines, they would 
certainly deſpair of ſuccefs, and the Romans might expect 
an end of their labours. The chief ſtreſs of the battle lay 

at the higher fortifications, where Vergaſillaunus was en- 
gaged; which, though a very ſmall place, was of great 


importance, becauſe of its declivity. Some of the enemy's 
forces were employed in throwing darts, whilſt others, caſt- 


ing themſelves into a teſtudo, hed the works, freſh 
men ftill relieving the weary, They had ſoon thrown up 


a mount, which did not only furniſh them with an aſcent, 


but covered and entirely defeated the uſe of thoſe works 
the Romans had made in the ground. In fine, our men 
| had been ſo long employed, that they had neither ſtrength 


nor weapons le 


| Labenude- 66. Wherefore Cæſar ſent Labienus with fix cohorts 


rached tothe 


befor an. to their affiſtance, commanding him, if he found him- 
riſlus, ſelf unable to maintain the works, to fally out upon the 
: He himſel went in perſon to 


enemy, but not otherwiſe. 


encourage 


oft apprehenſive of 
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encourage the reſt of the army, aſſuring them, that upon WAR 1 


| that hour's ſucceſs depended the reward of all their former GAU. 
toils. The beſieged having already in vain attempted the | 


lower fortifications, were reſvlved to try their fortunes in T** beſieged | 
the higher and uneven ground ; thither therefore they — . 
brought all the inſtruments they bad got ready, drove our higher 
men by ſhowers of darts from the turrets, levelled the way we. 
with faſcines, raifed a mount, and from thence began to 
break down the rampier and breaſt- works. as 
87. So ſoon as Cæſar had notice of their effort, he Cute fat | 
firſt detached young Brutus with fix cohorts to maintain Brutus ana 


the place; after him lieutenant Fabius with ſeven more, 1 | 


and at laſt, when the diſpute grew very warm, went thi- place; comes 


ther himſelf in perſon with another ſupply : Having renewed *bither him- 
the fight with freſh vigour, and repulſed the enemy, — 
marched to the place whither he had ſent Labienus with repulſed. 
four cohorts, which he drew out of the next turrets, com. 
manding one party of horſe to follow him, and another 

to take a circuit round about the outward works, and at- 

tack the enemy in the rear, In the mean time Labienus, 
finding neither ditches nor the rampier were ſufficient to 
defend him againſt the enemy's affault, had drawn out 
thirty-nine cohorts from the neareſt quarters thereabouts 5 


and ſent Cæſar word what he thought n to be 
done; upon which he made what haſte he to be f 
preſent at the engagement. 


88. His arrival was ſoon perceived by domes of in Cabs 90 
garments, which he uſed to wear in battle, and the troops 10 — 
of horſe and cohorts which he had catered to follow him . 


M ies out upon 


being diſcovered from the higher ground, the fight began. Vereaflau- | 
They ſet up a ſhout on both ſides, which was returned nuss party. 
from the rampier, and all the fortifications round: the 


Romans having caſt their piles, fell immediately upon the 
enemy ſword in hand: the cavalry which were ſent about, Routs him. 


ſoon ſhewed themſelves i in the enemy's rear, more cohorts Scdulius of 
came up to our „ and the Gauls were routed : Limon 


Our horſe purſued — Gs great numbers of them, a 1 * 


mongſt the reſt Sedulius, prince and general of Limoſin; nus ts 


Vergaſilaunus was taken priſoner, ſeventy-four ſtandards Priloner, 
2 re bo ht to Cæſar, and very few of the 55000 eſ- on this de- 
The beſieged, beholding with deſpair the rout feat rere 
= 7 which was made amongſt their allies, retreat · _—_ 5 
ed from the works. On the news of this bad ſucceſs, all r 
the Gauls deſerted their camp, and had not our ſoldiers vichout de- 
been fatigued by perpetual labour, and relieving each we er 4 
ee 


he 1 The enemy h | 


The befieg'd oy 


ri calis a 


174 C. J. CASAR's Hook VII. 
wAR IN their whole army might eaſily have been cut to pieces: 
| GAUL. however, about midnight Cæſar detached the cavalry to 
wy — purſue them, who falling in with their rear, took many 

| _ priſoners, and flew great numbers, but the reſt eſcaped to 
their ſeveral countries, e e 


nr., M 


Verciogeto- 89. T H E day after, Vercingetorix having ſummon- 
ener ed a general council, reminded the beſieged, That he 
cCeouncil. had not undertaken that war for his own private intereſt, 
but for the fake of the publick liberty; however, fince the 
power of fortune was not be reſiſted, he would freely ſub- 
mit himſelf to be ſacrificed for an atonement to the 
Romans, and be given to them, as it ſhould be thought 
proper, either dead or alive.” Upon which they ſent em- 


| Thebeſiey'd baſfadors to know Czfar's pleaſure, who ordered them 


fend embaſ- | N | 1 . 
10% % to ſurrender their arms, and deliver up their noblemen. 


tent of a They obeyed his commands, bringing Vercingetorix 
_ twrervr, amongſt the reſt. Cæſar, fitting in the fortifications be- 
Allſefurter- 1 ag X _ | , 1 
ders at di. fore the camp, diſtributed the priſoners among his ſoldiers 
_ cretiia, for a booty, excepting only the natives of Autun and Au- 
i ee vergne, hoping by their means to recover the other ſtates. 
o.. 00. This affair thus ended, he marched directly to Au- 
Cet tun : on his arrival the country ſubmitted, and thoſe of 
fue te Auvergne did the like by their embaſſadors: he demanded | 
- which ſub- à conſiderable number of hoſtages from them both, and 
mite, with returned them about 20000 captives; then ſent his legions 
lade into winter-quarters. Labienus, with two legions and 
tins then, the horſe, he ſent to Franchecomte, joining M. Sempro- 
| 2c000 cap- nius Rutilius with him for an aſſiſtant: C. Fabius and 
= 3 "4 L. Minutius Baſilus, with two other legions, he placed at 
into wintei- Rheims, to prevent any inſurrection at Beauvois : C. 
duarters. Antiſtius Rheginus he detached to the country of Nevers; 
| T. Sextius to Berry; and C. Caninius Rebilus to Rou- 
verge; each with a ſingle legion; Q. Tullius Cicero and 
P. Sulpicius he detached to Chalon and Maſcon, upon the 
river Soan, in the country of Autun, to take care for pro- 
viſions; quartering himſelf at the capital of the ſame ſtate. 


So ſoon as the ſenate was informed by advice from Cæſar of 
this ſummer's campaign, a publick thankſgiving was decreed 
of twenty days continuance. V 
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THE EIGHTH BOOK. 


The author's preface to his hook. New commo- 
tions in Gaul. Berry and Chartres laid waſte by 
Cæſar. Beauvois and ſeveral other ſtates ſubdu- 
ed. Rebellion in Poictou. Chartres, Norman 
dy, and Britain, quell'd by C. Fabius. A vict- 
ory obtained by Caninius. Uſſeldon taken by 
Ceæſar. Comius defeated and pardoned. The fol- 
| lowing year, the whole kingdom of Gaul being 
quieted, Czfar's enemies at Rome conſpire _ : 
him. 3 - 


I; N 3 with your repeated ti and "hk you Wins. 

might not think my conſtant refuſal proceeded rather Pei«<- 
from idleneſs than a juft ſenſe of my own inability, 1 
have at laſt, Balbus, entered on a very difficult taſk, no 

leſs than a "ſupplement to our Czfar's incomparable me- 

moirs of his wars in Gaul, which connects the ſubſequent 
with the former ones; and have carried on the hiſtory he 
left OS of the Alcxandrian war, I cannot ſay to 0 1 

en 


176 
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wax In end of our civil diſſenſions (which are not yet terminated) 


_ GAUL, 


but to that of his life. I wiſh my readers may conſider with 


— how much reluctance I — in this affair, and not 


impute it either to my folly or arrogance, that I have 
preſumed to place my writings between thoſe of Cz- 


: = whoſe Commentaties, though only deſigned by him 


ſerve the memory of ſo many glorious actions, for 


bo benefit of other hiſtorians, could never yet be equalled 


by the moſt accurate writers: and are ſo much eſteemed 


by all mankind, that they have rather deprived future au- 


thors of the opportunity, than furniſhed them with mate- 


rials for compiling a larger hiftory. But we, Balbus, 
have: more reaſon to admire him than the reſt of the world, 


| who ſee and admire the politeneſs and correctneſs of his 


- 


writings whilſt we are witneſſes of the celerity and eaſe 
with which he compoſed them, Nor was he more happy 
in the elegance of his ſtyle, than in laying open the ſprings 
of action and the motives of his reſolutions. I had not the 
good fortune to be preſent at the Alexandrian or African 
wars; and though I have been partly informed of the 

_ tranſactions in them from his diſcourſe, yet we are leſs af- 

_ fected with the narration of things which attract our ad- 
miration by their novelty, than with thoſe which we de- 


fign from our own know 5 atteſt to poſterity, But 


1 ſhall add no more on this ſu e left while J officiouſſy 
ſhew how unequal I am to Cæſar, 


I ſhould fall under 
the imputation of i imagining it poſſible for any one to com- 


pare me to him, and fo be thought guley of ths nancy I 
f agents to avoid. 5 


CHAP. x 
GAUL. was. joe find. ws Calar 1 


: Tetreſh his ſoldiers in winter-quarters, after the laſt ſum- 


mer's fatigue, which had not allow'd them a moment's 
reſpite from the war, when he was informed that ſeveral 


Rates revolt, ſtates were at the ſame inſtant conſpiring a new revolt. | 


The reaſon reported for the ground of this reſolution was, 


that the Gauls were convinced no power they were able to 


= bring into the field, was ſufficient to reſiſt the Roman 


forces ; but hoped, if ſo many countries revolted at once, 
the Romans could neither have time, nor forces enough to 
| ſubdue them all: nor ought that ſingle ſtate, to whole lot 
| it mould 5 refuſe to ſubmit t to any ——— 
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II. o the reſt might be enabled, by that diverſion, to recover war 18 
d) | their liberty. _ Es Saul. 
ith 2. Leſt the Gauls ſhould be confirmed in this opinion 
not | Czfar, leaving M. Antony the quæſtor to command _— OO. 
ve | winter-quarters, quitted Autun the laſt of December, and Ber. 
>. | went with a guard of cavalry to the twelfth legion, which Lays the 
im be had lodged in Berry, on the confines of Autun: and my 
for having joined the eleventh (a) legion. which lay not far off, Ms: 
leg | leaving two cohorts for a guard to his baggage, he ravaged 
ied | the moſt fruitful parts of Berry; which being a large coun- 
wm. | ty, and having many towns, could not be awed into obe - 
te. | dience, and deterred from conſpiracies by a fingle legion. 
us, 3. It happened, by Cæſar's ſudden arrival, as of neceſ- 22 N 
14, | fity it muſt, that they who were unprovided and diſperſed 5 fly fat b 
his in the fields, were ſurprized by the horſe, before they refuge to the 
aſe | could make their eſcape into their towns: for he had taken — nn ; 
py Are to prohibit burning of their houſes, the uſual ſign of * 
an invaſion, leſt he ſhould want corn or forage if he went 
the | doo far into the country, and the enemy ſhould have warn- 
can ing to take care of themſelves. Many thouſands of the 
the natives were taken, and others, upon the Romans firſt 
af. coming, fled for ſhelter to the neighbouring ſtates, depend. 
aq. ing either upon their ancient acquaintance, or the intereſt” 
which their conſpiracy had united. But Cæſar diſap- 
zut pointed them; for he arrived ſo unexpectedly, by long 
marches, in all the countries they had retired to, that he 
der i allow'd them no time to provide for themſelves, much leſs 
to take care of their neighbours: by which diſpatch he 
1 confirmed his friends in their fidelity, and obliged the wa- 

vering to accept of peace. At laſt the people of Berry, 
perceiving Cæſar, on delivery of hoſtages, had pardoned 
and received the other ſtates into protection, were glad Berry fub- 
to embrace the merciful opportunity for regaining his fa 
your, and followed their neighbours example. 


—_ 4. Cæſar promiſed each ſoldier, as a reward for o_ Re | 
's dardſhips they had undergone in this expedition, by the folders for 
ral I} ſeaſon, the difficulty of the roads, and the intolerable cold, g. «i 

lt, che ſum of 200 (5) ſeſterces; to every centurion 2000, in- , 
as. I ſtead of plunder ; and having fent the Jegions back to their in this erge- 
"to | quarters, after forty days abfence, returned io Autun. Here n and 
n he was diſtributing juſtice, when embaſſadors from Berry 2 * 
ce, | came to pray affiſtance againſt the people of Chatters, who 

"to bad invaded their country. Immediately on advice of theſe 

Jot {a) See L. vii. $1. „„ 3 = 

IC, (0) i, e. at 2 d. each ſeſterce, 11, 138. 4 d. to a common ſoldier, and 16 . 


ſo „ 4 d. , centurion. 
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WAR IN commotions, though he had not reſted above eighteen days, 


GAUL. having drawn out the ſixth and fourteenth legions from 


I their quarters on the banks of the Soan {where he had poſted 


— A them, as you may obſerve in the former Commentary, to take 
marches 


aiat Char- cate of proviſions) he march d againſt the people of Chartres. 


tres. 5. They upon the firſt notice of our approach, being 


The people terrified with the puniſhment others had met with, deſerted 


duit their 


downs, and thoſe little towns and villages, which they had run up, aſter 


aiſperis the deſtruction of their more conſiderable buildings, to de- 
themſelves. fend them from the winter's cold, and diſperſed themſelves | 
Ce#eiar en- 


e-mpsar into ſeveral parts of the country. Cæfar being loth his 


Orleans. foldiers ſhould endure the ſharp ſtorms, which frequently 


happen at that ſeaſon, took up his quarters at Orleans, 
_ diſpoſing part of his army in thoſe houſes which the Gauls 
had rebuilt, and thatch'd the barracks with ſtraw, which 
the natives had left imperfect, to ſhelter the reſt. But his 


Diſperſes his cavalry and auxiliary foot he diſperſed with: good ſucceſs. f 


— ions into all parts where he was informed the enemy were fled; | 
©. 6 * country. | 


our men often returning with conſiderable booties. The 
natives thus oppreſſed by the cold of the ſeaſon, driven from 
their houſes, not daring to continue long in any place for 
fear of our parties, and finding no protection in the woods 
| _ from the ſharpneſs of the weather, ſeveral of them loft their 
lives, and the reft took refuge in the neighbouring countries. 


CHAP. U. 


6. CESAR thought he had done enough for the 3 a 
of the year, in diſperſing the enemy's forces, to prevent a 


war; but conſidering how much it imported him to take 


care that the rebels ſhould not be able to make any con- 3 
Czſar ſiderable head the next ſummer, he left C. Trebonius, 
Jeaves Tre- with two of the legions he brought alone with him, at Or- 


—_— leans; and being informed by ſeveral meſſengers from 


| at Orleans, Rheims, that the people of Beauvois, (who are more re- 


and 2 nown'd for warlike virtue than any other ſtate of the Bel- 
againit the _ 


© = ge) with ſome of their neighbours, under the conduct of 


. _- Beauvois, 


rreus of Beauvois, and Comius of Arras, were 
raiſing a conſiderable army, and marching to a general 
rendezvous, in order to invade the borders of Soiflons, which 
| © belonged to the country of Rheims; he thought it did not 
only concern bis honour, but intereſt, not to permit ſuch 
faithful allies as thoſe of Rheims to ſuffer, who had merited 
o well from „the Roman empire: Wherefore drawing the 
clevench legion again out of their quarters, he ſent 1 5 
8 5 Sn e 25 | Fa- 


that nation, who were their neighbours, and a numerous 
people: that the enemy had reſolved, by conſent of all 
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C. Fabius, that he ſhould march with the two legions un- WAR IN 
der his command to Soiſſons, and likewiſe wrote to Labie- Ga ur. 
nus for one of his, So as his garriſons lay moſt convenient, 
when neceſſity required, he ſometimes obliged one, fome- 
times another, to quit their quarters, allowing himſelf no 
intermiſſion from fatigue,  * 4 Oe 

7. Having drawn theſe forces together, he marched to 
Beauvois, and encamped in their territories, diſperſing his 


| cavalry into all parts to get priſoners, from whom he might 
de informed of the enemy's deſigns. The horſe perform'd 
his orders, and brought him word, they could meet with 


very few in their houſes, though they had diligently ſearch- 
ed all places; nor were thoſe they had ſurprized, left there 
do till the ground, but to ſupply the enemy with intelligence. 
From theſe Cæſar was informed; that all the people of 
Beauvois, who were able to bear arms, with thoſe of A- Chir cet 


. | 0 ' . inteiligence 1 5 
miens, Eureux, Caux, Vexen, and Arras, had retired to f hen. 


a high place, ſurrounded by a marſh, where they had en- my's deßga- 
camped themſelves, having diſpoſed all their baggage in 
the remoteſt woods. That theſe forces were under the _ 


command of ſeveral officers, but had choſen Correus their a : 
|  generaliſſimo, becauſe he was moſt obnoxious to the Ro- chief com- 


mans: that Comius, not many days before, having left wandere of 
the camp, was gone to Germany to ſolicit aſſiſtance from _ — 


their generals, and the ardent deſire of the ſoldiers, in caſe 
Ceæſar ſhould come only with three legions, as was re- 
ported, to offer him battle, leſt they ſhould afterwards be 


_ obliged to engage him at a greater diſadvantage ; but if he 


brought more forces along with him, to coritinue within 
their camp, to intercept his convoys, and prevent him from 


getting forage, which the ſeaſon of the year had rendered | 
 learce, e , 1 


8. This advice being confirmed from many hands, Cæ- 85 
ſar found their deſigns well laid, and very different from 


thoſe reſolves which uſed to proceed from the 'raſhneſs of 


the barbarous Gauls. Wherefore he determined to leave 
nothing uneſſay d for drawing the enemy to an engagement 
| as ſoon as poſſible, by their contempt of his ſmall numbers. 


Tue ſeventh, eighth, and ninth legions were veteran troops 


of extraordinary courage, and the eleventh conſiſted 'of 
choſen men, all hopeſul youths, who had made eight fe- 
voeral campaigns, yet were not eſteemed comparable to the 
kleſt for valour or experience. Calling a council, he com- 

on, 8 NA municated 
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war ry municated the advices he had received to all the officers, 


' GAUL, and encouraged them to behave themſelves like men; chen 
drew up his army, that he might entice the enemy to a 


 Cziar draws battle, by ſeeing he had only three legions; the ſeventh, 


up his army eighth, and ninth legions he placed before the baggage, 


2s cloſe as he 


can, to eatice Which was never great amongſt the Romans, and ordered 
the enemyto the eleventh to bring up the rear, that the enemy might not 


 nengaee- diſcover more forces than they expected. By this diſpoſi- 


ment; and 


| marches to- tion he modelled his army almoſt into an exact ſquare, and 
_ wards them arrived within fight of the Gauls before they expected him. 


| — 1. 9. Seeing our forces march ſo ſuddenly to them in battle 


But they array, and fearing the ſucceſs of a battle, notwithſtanding 


. dae che all the intrepid reſolutions which had been reported to 


Cæſar, either ſurpriſed at our approach, or deſirous to 
attend the firſt motions from us, they drew up in order of 
dLattle before their camp, without deſcending from the 
digher ground. Cæſar was very deſirous to engage the 

: _— but conſidering their numbers, and the difadvan- 
tage of the riſing ground, which extended farther in aſcent 
than the breadth of the valley below, he thought it conve- 


rele . en · nient to encamp directly over - againſt them. Round about 
- camps over- the place where he had poſted himſelf, he drew two ditches, 
5 =_ each fifteen foot deep, with perpendicular ſides ; behind 


Hi fortf them he caſt up a rampier twelve foot high, farnithed with 


ene. a breaſt- work proportionable to it, and ſeveral turrets of 


| three ſtaries, joined toeach other by galleries, which like - 
wiſe had their little parapets of oſiers, that the enemy might 
be repulſed by two ſeveral rows at the ſame inſtant: and 

as thoſe in the galleries were defended by the height of them 
on the enemy, and enabled to caſt their piles the greater 
diſtance ; fo they on the rampier were {creen'd by the gal- 
- from thoſe darts which might otherwiſe have fallen upon 
their heads: over the 2 he built higher towers than in 
any other place. 

10. Cafar had two deſigns in making theſe fontibien- 
tions, for he hoped the ſtrength of his works might perſuade 
the enemy he was afraid of them, and he was aflured his 
camp might be defended by a ſmall number, whenever he 
| ſhou!d be obliged to make a long excurſion for corn or fo- 

-n gen- rage, In the mean time there were ſeveral ſmall ſkirmiſhes 


muſhes be- between both camps, ſometimes our auxiliary Gauls and 


tween both Germans, and ſometimes the enemy, croſſing the moraſs, 
t purſued each other eagerly by turns, the prevailing party 
obliging the weaker to retire towards their caamp. Here it 
, as of neceſſity it muſt, chat our loldiers going 
1 
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out every day to forage in remote and ſtraggling places, war 1 
were ſometimes ſurprized by the enemy; which lofles of G6 aur. 

carriages and ſervants, though inſignificant to us, yet puffed — 
up the fooliſh Gauls with pride, which was not a little en- The Roman | 
creaſed by Comius's return with the forces he raiſed in jt 

Germany; and thcugh he only brought 500 horſe, yet inte.ceptee.. 


gh valued themſelves extremely upon ſuch a « ſupply, Comius re- 


turns to the 


enemy wita 


CHAP. III. | _ £00 horſe 


from Ger- SY 


un. CASAR Ae the enemy had continued a WY; . 
: wa time within the moraſs, and their other natural forti- orders to 


f fications: and conſidering he could not force their camp Treboniusto | 


bring him 


without ſtruggling with great diſadvantages, nor block them |, * "Ss - 


up without a more conſiderable army, he writ to Trebo- bo. - 


|  nius to draw out the thirteenth legion, which. he had 


| quartered in Berry, with lieutenant T. Sextius, and make 15 
what expedition he could to his aſſiſtance with that and the 2 


bother twolegions under his own command. 


In the mean while he detached the cavalry of Rheims, 
Langre, and the other countries, from whence he had re- 
cCeeived great numbers, by turns, for a guard to his —— 7 
to defend them from the aſſaults of the enemy. 1 8 
132. This he did ſeveral days ſucceſſively, till daily prac- : 


| tice had taught them that ſecurity which always attends un- 8 — 


= interrupted ſucceſs. "Thoſe of Beauvois having notice of 2 5 


5 place where our cavalry were daily poſted, choſe a ſe- man — 


lect number of foot, and diſpoſed them in the woods there- _ 
abouts, ſending a ſmall party of horſe thither the day after 
to draw our men into the ambuſh, that they might be ſur- 
| rounded on every fide. This ill fortune fell upon the ca- The cavalry 
valry of Rheims, whoſe turn it was that day to guard the of Rhe-ms, 


| that da 
foragers; perceiving the enemies inferior to themſelves in — = i 


number, they purſued them with too much ardour, till guard the fo» | 


they were encloſed by the foot: being thus diſordered, they n, =, 
were obliged to retire with more precipitation than is uſual Ven nk 
in time of battle, after the loſs of Vertiſcus their prince their general 

and general, who was ſo much ſuperannuated, that he could kid. 
hardly fit on horſe-back; yet, according to the cuſtom of | 
his country, he would neither excuſe himſelf by his age from 
accepting the command, nor permit them to engage with- | 
out him. The enemy were not a little elated with this 
| ſuccels, thinking they had done wonderful exploits, be- 
| cauſe they had killed the prince and general of Rheims, 
But dy this les our mm learned more a - in 


tencat. 
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WaR IN fixing their ſtations, and more caution in purſuing a fly- 


Saul. ing enemy. | . 
LA 3. Daily ſkirmiſhes went forward, in the ſight of both 


armies, where the fords and paſſages of the moraſs gave 


The Ger. the combatants an opportunity of engaging. The Ger- 


mans fkir- mans, whom Cæſar had procured that they might fight 


mm with, mix'd with the cavalry, boldly paſſing the marſh, put thoſe 


and derear a 


| party of the few that reſiſted to the ſword 3 and purſued the reſt ſo 
enemy. warmly, that not only they who had engaged man to man, 


and thoſe who had been wounded with miſſive weapons, 
but even the parties which were diſpoſed at a greater di- 


Deze them ſtance, as corps of reſerve, baſely fled to the higher ground, 
bee without looking behind them, till they arrived at their 
— — camp, or farther : which put their whole army into fo 


great a conſternation, that it was hard to determine, whe- 
ther they were more inſolent after a ti ifling ſucceſs, or de» 
-- prefied by the heat nary of fron. I 


 Theenemy 14. AFTER they had lodged ſeveral days in the fama 
8 o camp, the generals of Beauvois had notice of C. Trebo- 


nius's approach with the legions ; and fearing they ſhould 


approach, 


ted away be beſieged, like their countrymen at Aliſe, ſent away the 


their beg- aged, weak, and unarmed by night, with the whole bag- 


's gage of their army, But before this confuſed and trouble- 


_ ſome party could ſet forward 5 the day appeared j for the 


5 Gauls, though ever ſo light armed, are always attended with 5 
a great number of carriages, and, to ſecure their retreat, 


were now obliged to poſt their forces before their camp in 


5 3 en- Order of battle. But Cæſar thought it not convenient, 
_ geavoursto either to provoke them to fight at ſo great a diſadvantage 


Pieventhelr of place, when they were already in a poſture of defence, 


portunity of decamping without danger. But that the dif= 
ticulty of paſſing the moraſs, which divided the two camps, 
might not retard the enterprize, he caſt a bridge over it, 
to the fide of a hill, which he perceived was parted from 
the enemy's camp only by a ſmall valley; and having 


_ ©xn; the Paſſed his legions over, ſoon gained the even ground on 
 fwmmit of the ſummit, which was fortified on two fides by a ſteep 
„nen deſcent He marched in good order to the extreme 


tcir camp, | 4 Rf 8 9 2 
ne? ridge, and drew up his legions in a place, from whence, 


dy the help of his engines, he could ſhoot darts amongſt | 
=o Seo La 


nor yet to keep fo great a diſtance; as to give them an op- N 
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15. The Gauls, confiding in the ſtrength of their poſt, was 1 
reſolved to engage our forces, if we ventured to aſcend caur. 


their hill; yet durſt not file off by , for fear of be 


ing attacked whilſt they were in diforder, and therefore 
continued ſtill in the ſame poſture : which Cæſar per- Keeps his 
ceiving, commanded twenty cohorts to be always in rea- men in rea- 
dineſs, and removing his tents thither, ordered the place ae = 
do be fortified. When his works were compleat, he drew 
the legions up before the rampier, and appointed the ca- 
valry their particular ſtations, where they were to expect 
his further orders, with their horſes bridled. The enemy 
perceiving we were ready to putſue them, and that they 
could not conveniently lodge in that place the next night, 
or continue there any longer without (a) proviſions, 2 5 


to take this method to ſecure their retreat: they handed The Gauls 


the faſcines and truſſes of ftraw, on which they fat, to watagem to 
each other, whereof they had plenty (5) (for Cæſar has treat. 
alteady taken notice in his former Commentaries, that the 
SGaauls fit down when they are drawn up in order of battle) 
and placed them before the front of their army till the 
evening; then, upon a ſignal given, ſet them all on fire 
together; and fo ſoon as the flame was ſufficient to ſcreen 
them from the ſight of the Romans, they ran away as faſt 
J...... 8 
16. Though Cæſar could not perceive the enemy's 
departure becauſe of the fires, yet ſuſpecting they had made 
them to gain an opportunity of retreating, he advanced 
the legions a little farther, and ordered the 28 to pur- 
ſue ; he marched flowly after himſelf, apprehenſive that 
the Gauls were poſted not far off and defigned to draw 


| him into an ambuſcade. Moſt of the horſe were afraid of 


venturing through the ſmoak and flames, and 2 Who 
were ſo hardy as to enter, not being able to ſee ſo far be- 
fore them as their horſes ears, returned again for fear of 


(a) Inſtead of Cibariis, which is the vulgar lection, ſome eriticks read Peri- 
culo: for my part, I know n reaſon for rejecting the word, ſince Hirtius 
tells you before, they had ſent away all their baggage, _ | 24 
(%) Hottowan thinks this place has reference to B. ili. 18. where Cæ- 
fir, giving an acccunt of Fabios's ſtratogem againſt the Gau's of Chutance, 

ſays, PVelut explerata victoria, ſarmentis virgultiſque callectis, guibus feſſas R- 

manerum compleant, ad caſira pergunt: which Voffius, in my opinion, verix 
juſtly oppoſes ; for here is not a fyilable of the Gauls cuſtom of fitring 3 and 1 
can underſtand no more by this place, but that they provided plenty of faſcines 
*o fill up the Roman trenches ; therefore, either ſomething is loſt of Ceſar's 
former Commentaries, or this muſt be a groſs corruption of the text; which I 
am rather inclined to believe, becauſe it is not probable an army ſhould fit 
down when the enemy is drawn up is order of battle, and read) to charge 
. being 


ſer ure their 


f 


: | 3 ſending the cavalry before, intermixed with light arm'd 
Lale and infantry, followed after with the legions as faft as he 


. le tacked our foremoſt ranks: our men bravely ſuſtained the 


|  Romanca- Charge, not flocking too cloſe together, as through fear they 1 
vary. often do, in ſcirmithes between the horſe, to their own dil- 


1 c. J. CESAR Book VII. 


va in being ſurprized, and gave the enemy time to retreat. By 


GAUL. this ſtratagem, which had an equal mixture of cowardice 


and craft, they eſcaped without any loſs to a very ſtrong 


The Gul place not above ten miles off. From whence ſending out | 
erst. feveral ambuſcades of horſe and foot, they greatly annoyed 
the Roman foragers. 4 5 


42 17. Cæſar having received many loffes of this nature, 


Fe ad was at laſt informed by a certain priſoner, that the enemy's 
| 20c0 borſe, general Correus, having choſen 6000 of his beſt infantry, 


neg 4 and 1000 horle, had diſpoſed them in a place were he 


"Roman yp expected the Romans would come to forage, becauſe of 
5 ragers. the plenty of corn and graſs in that field. U 


Upon this in- 
telligence Cæſar drew out more legions than uſual, and 


On notice 


liebt-arm'd N could. | 


Sri 18. The Gauls in ambuſcade had choſen a field for 
after with their deſign, which did not extend above a mile in length 
| the legions. any way, beſet on every fide as it were with toils, either by 


thick woods, or a very deep river, This place they had 
ſurrounded; but our cavalry being already forewarned of 
the enemy's deſign, marched reſolutely in good order to 
the place, prepared to engage the enemy, knowing they 
ſhould be ſuſtained by the legions. On their arrival, Cor- 


Coen reus thinking fortune had bleſs'd him with the opportu- 


with a ſmall nity he wiſh'd for, firſt appearing with a ſmall paity, at- 


__ _-- advantage. 


19. The reſtof the enemy's horſe that lay in the woods, | 
_ perceiving we engaged their foremoſt party in ſmall ſqua- 
drons, and prevented their ſurrounding us, came up to the 


The apnte aſſiſtance of their general; upon which the diſpute grew 


grows warm Warm oh both ſides : victory had for ſome time continued 
on bouh dubious, when the enemy's foot advancing to their aſſiſt- 
ne. ance, obliged our horſe to give way; but the light armed 


infantry, who had been ſent before the legions, came up 


to ſuſtain them, and mixing themſelves among the horſe, 
ſtopp'd the enemy's career. Thus the battle was equal 
again on both des, and our men became bolder, having 
ſo well ſtood the ſhock of the enemy's firſt charge, with- 
out being ſurprized by the ambuſcade. In the mean while 
the legions approached, and both parties had notice by their 
ſcouts, that Cæſar was marching with his forces in order 
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of battle; whereupon our men, receiving freſh ſpirits from WAR 18 
the aſſiſtance they expected from the cohorts, renewed their GAUL. 
charge with redoubled vigour, as if they were jealous leſt 
by delay they ſhould let them in for a ſhare of that glor x 
which by conqueſt would be all their own. The courage Correus | 
of the Gauls began to fail them, and in vain they looked 
about on all ſides 3 to eſcape; for all the ave- 
nues being ſtopped up, themſelves were caught in the trap 
r 
ed, and having loſt the greateſt part of their number, 
they ran with confuſion whither chance directed them, 
ſome to the woods, and others to the river; but were 
purſued by our men and put to the ſword. Vet Correus, His 
whoſe mind was too great to ſtoop to any misfortune, 
could neither be perſuaded to quit the field, take refuge in 
the woods, nor accept of quarter; but fighting obſtinately, 
and wounding ſeveral of our men, at laſt provoked the en- ft 


20. FER this defeat, Czfar believing the enemy, 


| 
on advice of their loſs, would immediately remove their | oe | 
camp, which was not above eight miles diſtant from the — 
| place where the action happened, reſolved to purſue his | 
ſucceſs ; and notwithſtanding the river obſtructed his march, — 3 N 
he paſſed it with his forces. The people of Beauvois, and ſucceſꝛ. 
their confederates, having notice from ſome few, who b 2 . 
the ſhelter of the woods had eſcaped (though wounded) — 8 Fr 
' out of the battle, that all things had gone againſt them; camp. 
that Correus was killed, their horſe, with the beſt of the 
infantry cut off, and that the Romans were almoſt at their 
camp, immediately called a council by found of trumpet, They {ers 
2 — — r 
. DD OO 5 58 | „ OD 
21 Comius of Arras, perceiving what would be the Comius flies 
| reſult of this meeting, fled to the Germans, from whom he _ Germa- 
had brought ſome auxiliary troops. He was no fonner 
gone, but they ſent embaſſadors to Cæſar, intreating Th. «mba. 
him that he would be fatished with the puniſhment they ſador- o 
had already received; for had they been in his power, they — * 
were perſuaded his wonted mercy would not have in- 
flicted fo ſevere an one upon them: that the people of 
Beauvois were already ruined, by the loſs of their ca- 
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valry and choſen foot; for hardly enough had eſcaped 

Cot bring news of the ſlaughter : 1 they had 1 

— — ceived "This benefit from their damage, that the author of 

their rebellion was killed ; for as long as he ſurvived, 

| the I; was never” an equal balance for the common | 

Sh "Czfar gave their embaſſadors audience, but re» 

auiwer, minded them, * That in the former year, when Beauvois 

And the other cities of Gaul revolted, they were the moſt 

obſtinate of all their countrymen, and could not be induced 

_ to ſurrender by the example of their neighbours: that it was 

an eaſy matter to transfer the blame upon the dead; but, 

he was very well ſatisfy'd, no ſingle perſon could, without 

the conſent of the ſenate, dm, and country, wage 

war by the weak affiftance of the common people: how- 

ever he was contented with the puniſhment they had drawn 
Aupon themſelves.” 

Theembar, 23. The night after the embaiſidors returned with this 


Aalst. anſwer to their countrymen, who immediaely ſent bo- 


1 ſtages. Whereupon the other countries, who waited for 
1 o. the ſucceſs of this embaſſage, did the like; in fine, all ex- 
cept Comius ſubmitted, whom fear would not permit 

to truſt his perſon in any one's power ; for the year be- 
fore, whilſt Cæſar was in Lombardy, Labienus underſtand- 
ing that Comius folicited ſeveral ſtates to rebel, and had 
_ enter'd into a confpiracy againſt Cæſar, thought it law- 
ful to reward his treachery by means on other occations 
not juſtifiable: Judging it would be to no purpoſe to ſend 
for him to his quarters, leſt a vain attempt might have 
render'd him more cautious, he ſent C. Voluſenus Quadra- - 
tus to kill him, under pretence of a conference; picking 
out ſome centurions to attend him in the enterprize. 
The atm: When they came to the interview, and Voluſenus had 
dation or taken Comius by the hand, one of the centurions, as if 
Comms. | ſurpriged at ſome extraordinary accident, attempted to 
kill him, but was prevented by his friends ; however, the 
firſt blow gave him a terrible wound on the head: {words 
were immediarely drawn on both fides, though each party 
was leſs eager to engage than to make their eſcape : The 
| Romans, becauſe they thought Comius was already mortally - 
| . wounded ; and the Gauls, becauſe they were apprehenſive 
of an ambuſcade, fearing we had more ſoldiers there than 
had yet appeared. Upon which, 'tis reported, Comius vow'd 
' never to nold further commerce with any Roman. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


24. SAR having now ſubdued the moſt courageous wan In 


ſtates of Gaul, and perceiving there was no country left GAUL. 


which preſumed to take up arms againſt him, but that 


Cæſar di- 


ſome had left their towns and country to avoid the pre- . his r. 


ſent ſubjection to the Roman empire, reſolved to divide my. 

his army into ſeveral ſquadrons. M. Antony the queſ- 

tor, with the eleventh legion, he ordered to attend him; 
C. Fabius, with ©. twenty-five cohorts, he ſent to the Sends Fabius 


fartheſt parts of Gaul, being informed ſome of the ſtates to the far- 5 


there were up in arms, becauſe he thought C. Caninius 1 


Rebilus's two le ions were not ſufficient to keep them Sends a le- | 
in obedience. I. Labienus he ordered likewiſe to at- gion to gude 
tend him, and ſent the twelfth legion into winter- quarters ä „„ 


under his command into Lombatdy, to defend the Roman 
colonies there, left they ſhould meet with the fame mis= 
fortune which had befallen the people of Trieſte the year 
before, who were plunder'd by a ſudden incurſion of the 
Gauls. He marched himſelf to harraſs the country of Cg 


Ambiorix : For though he deſpaired of redueing him marches ts 
into his power, becauſe he continually fled before him, Frm "fs 


yet he thought it imported his honour to lay his c 

waſte, deſtroy his towns, cattle, and ſubjects; that if 
any ſhould chance to ſurvive the ſlaughter, Ambiorix . 
might not dare to return among them, through fear of 
their reſentment for the calamities he had brought upon 3 
them. £ 
N When he bad diſperſed his army into every part of 
Liege, and filF'd all places with ſlaughter, fire, and rapine, 


— * kill'd and taken great numbers, he ſent Labienus Sends Labie- 


nus co 


with two legions to Treves, whoſe inhabitants bordering 5... 
on the Germans, with whom they had perpetual war, bear 
a great reſemblance to them in their rough and unpoliſhed 
tempers, ny never obey but when obliged to to it by A ſtand- 

ing _—_ 


CHAP. vn. . 


J . ak IN the mean time Kin VS Cantnius; to. 1 | 
ing notice from Duracius, who had always continued belege Bu- 


racius in 


faithful to the people of Rome, that great numbers were p,jgicc. 


up in arms on the borders of Poictou, and that part of his 
* 5 country - 


n o = _ 1 2 = 
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WAR ix Country had revolted, immediately marched towards Poic- 
GAUL. tiers. So foon as he was arrived within a ſmall diſtance 
| of the town, he was —_— by 14 ene, that 
| Caninius Duracius was beſieged in Poictiers b mnacus ge- 
— le. Neral of Anjou, with ſeveral thouſand * : but 2 
ions to his his two legions not ſufficient to encounter the enemy, 
aſliſtance; he encamped in an advantageous place. Dumnacus 
e 
is be · marc fault his camp: but having ſpent many d 
dee ne to no purpoſe, and loſt — — without rh able 
emp. to force Caninius's trenches, he returned again to inveſt 
The Gauls Poictiers. Ei Ele og 86 | 
bene 27. About the ſame time C. Fabius, 3 
down again, ſeveral countries, and received hoſtages for their obedience, 
3 — 34 had notice —_— wow — 85 1 in Poic- 
bes to © tou; upon which marched to the relief of Duracius: 
= —_ _ but -Dumnacus being informed of his deſign, and de- 


— marches to ſpairing of ſafety, if he ſhould be obliged at the ſame time 


ailiſt Carj- 
N. us. t 


to encounter with the Romans without, and the beſieged 
Dumaacus Within, immediately left Poitiers ; nor did he think him- 


mea he ſelf ſecure till he had croſſed the Loire, which was not ta 


_— paſſed without a bridge. Fabius, though he had not 


Hoke yet arrived within 2 of the enemy, nor joined Cani- 
Fabius pur- nius, having fully informed himſelf how the country lay, 
lues him. believed the enemy, muſt of neceſlity fly the ſame way they 
| 2.14 the had taken; wherefore he made towards the bridge, ſend- 
| e:valryro ing his cavalry before, with orders to march no farther 
fall upon beyond the legions than they could convenien:ly return 
Dumnacus's again without damage to their horſes, to encamp with the 
, foot at night: they obeyed his commands, followed, and 
attacked the enemy, falling upon them whilſt they were 
frightened, flying, and loaden with their baggage, killed 
ſeveral, gained a conſiderable booty, came oft with glory, 
C 7. co EE . 
Does tbe 28. The night following Fabius ſent the horſe before, 
xe a ſecond with orders to engage the enemy, and find them employ- 
_ ans ment till he ſhould ceme up to their aſſiſtance. Accord- 
to keep the ingly Q. Atius Varus, commander of the horſe, a man 
G-uis in of fingular valour and conduct, having encouraged his ſol- 
dien unbe, diers, purſued the enemy: part of his troops he diſpoſed 
comes up to 3 
mem. into convenient places, and engaged the Gauls with the 
reſt. he diſpute was ſharp on both ſides, for the enemy's 
| horſe, being perpetually relieved by the foot, fought briſk- 
+}; and believing they ſhould have no greater numbers to 


p ˙ . 7 a0 ow 


— 
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encounter than in their former ſkirmiſh, flattered them- WAR in 


ſelves that they had obtained a lucky opportunity for de- Gaul. 


i feating our horſe : but the Romans, contemning thoſe they © EL 
had worſted but the day before, and remembering the le- ] 


gions were coming to their aſſiſtance, ſcorned to retire; and 
being ambitious to engroſs the whole glory of the victory =_ 
ben returned che charge of the enemy 8 foot with 


equal vigour. | 
29. The conſſict had been-for ſome time obſtinately 


maintained on both ſides, when Dumnacus drawing his 


army into good order, appointed the foot to relieve the ca- The Gau's 


yz many 


valry by turns. On a ſudden the enemy ſaw our legions , chem Kl- 
marching in cloſe ranks to the aſſiſtance of our horſe : upon led and ta- 


which their cavalry were ſo frightened, and their foot ſo len _ 


ſurprized, that forcing their way through their own bag-⸗ 
gage, every man endeavoured to eſcape by flight. But 


our party, who but juſt before had bravely engaged them, 
whilſt they made reſiſtance, having now obtained the 
victory, ſet up a joyful ſhout on all ſides, and purſuing the 
enemy every way as far as their horſes could carry them, 
or as long as their arms could do execution, made a dread- 5 
ful flaughter amongſt the Gauls ; for having killed above Their n. 
12000 armed men, or ſuch whoſe fear had made them tire baggage 
throw down their weapons, we took their baggage entire. taken 


30. But Caninius being informed that Drapes of 


Sens, who in the firſt revolt of Gaul, having aſſembled 
from all parts men of deſperate fortunes, ſlaves, out-laws, 
and thieves, had intercepted the Roman convoys; toge | 

ther with Luterius of Quercy, who attempted (as is al- 


ready obſerved in the former Commentaries) during the 


| fame rebellion, to make an inroad into the Roman pro— 
vince ; having both eſcaped the laughter, were marching 
with about hve thouſand men, the remains of the laſt de= 
feat, upon the like deſign: he followed them with two cm, 
legions, leſt the Roman province ſhould receive any diſ- purſuesDra- 
grace by being terr died and harraſſed oy ſuch rapparees. f 


31. C. Fabiu;, with the reſt of the army, marched to- , 3 8 


wards Chartres. and thoſe other countries which he un- marches to 
derſtood had been aſſiſting to Dumnacus in the late re- Ohren. 
bellion; not doubting but this veteat had taught them that 


Soon, which time and Dumnacus's advice might 


| aboliſh: his ſucceſs in this enterprize was equal to his diſ- 
0 pms for the people of Chartres, uno though often har- 


„ had not yet entertained ay) ny choug hes of peace, 


un 


.. Offeldon, + 
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WAR IN upon his arrival ſubmitted, and delivered hoſtages: All the 
Al. ſtates of Bretagne and Normandy, which lie in the ex- 

8 treme parts of Gaul, towards the ſea, influenced by their 
which ſub- example, did the like without delay. Dumnacus being 
85g Bre. Expelled his country, wandering and lurking here and 
| tn Ferns there, alone, Was forced to ſeek refuge in the fartheſt parts 
| Normandy, of Gaul. mY EE | | 


32. BUT Drapes and Luterius, finding Canini- 
us purſued them with his legions, and that it would be 

impoffible for them either to enter the province, or plun- 

der the country up and down, without danger, made a 


halt in Quercy, where Luterius had, during his more 


proſperous days, bore a conſiderable ſway amongſt his 

_ countrymen, and been highly eſteemed by the common 

people for being. the firſt author of all commotions, 

— he ſurprized Uſſeldon, which formerly belonged to 

him; and poſſeſſing it with his own and Luteriuss 
troops, ſoon brought the townſmen to join with him in the 

Canivius 33. Caninius quickly arrived at this place; but find- 
arrives at ing it fortified on all ſides by craggy rocks, ſo ſteep, that 
See e, it would be difficult for my man to aſcend them in armour, 
forces into though no body were in the town to oppoſe him; and 
three parts, knowing that the inhabitants had very conſiderable effects, 
= owing which they could not convey away without falling into 
the hands of his legions, much leſs of his cavalry, he di- 
vided his cohorts into three parts, and diſpoſed them in 
ſeveral quarters on three eminent places, from whence he 
 defigned by degrees to draw a line of circumvallation about 
W GY a es oo 
334. Which the beſieged perceiving, began to dread the 
ſame fate their countrymen met at Aliſe, eſpecially Lute- 
rius, who having felt the ſmart of that blockade, adviſed 
them by all means to make ſufficient proviſion of corn: 
They took his counſel, reſolved to leave part of their 

e forces to guard the town and their bagagage, and to march 
| Thebeſieges With the reſt to fetch in corn: accordingly, by general 
| fend cut Conſent, leaving 2000 in the place, the reſt marched out 
 thcir army of the town under the command of Drapes and Lute- 
2 n rius. Theſe foragers having ftay'd ſome time in ths 
To country of Quercy, one part whereo! was willing to fupp'y 
vis 8 — 
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them, and the other not able to oppoſe their taking what- WAR IN 
ever they had occaſion for, they ſoon provided themſelves Gaur. 
with a great quantity of corn. In the mean while the be- Cys 
ſieged, ſometimes ſallying out in the night, aſſaulted our 
turrets ; wherefore Caninius delayed his works, left he 
ſhould not be able to compleat them, or be obliged to diſ- 
pole feeble garriſons in ſeveral places. DT. 
35. Drapes and Luterius, having got abundance of 
corn, took up their quarters about ten miles diſtant from 
the town, that they might have an opportunity of con- 
veying their proviſions by degrees into Uſſeldon : each 
took his ſeveral office; Drapes was to ſtay in the camp | 
with part of the army, and Luterius with the reſt to rLuterius 
convoy the proviſions to the town. Having diſpoſed par- marches 
ties along the road for a guard, he ſet forward about four *'2 ce. 
in the morning by narrow ways through the woods. The uge1cn. 
_ out-guards of our camp hearing a noiſe that way, ſent out 
their ſcouts to diſcover the occaſion z who, at their 
return, informed Caninius of the enemy's motions : 
upon which, drawing thoſe cohorts which were ready arm. 
ed out of their turrets, he ſet upon the enemy's carriages 1. intercept- 
juſt before break of day; who, ſurprized at fo ſudden an ed by Cani- 
attack, fled for refuge to their convoy; which the Ro- 2% _ 
mans perceiving, fell furiouſly upon the enemy, and re- Mot of the 
fuſed to grant any man of them quarter: but Luterius cavalry kul- 
with a few followers, having made their eſcape, returned led or d. 0 
/ we = ny 
356. After this ſucceſs Caninius had notice from ſome 
_ priſoners, that Drapes was encamped not ten miles off 
with another part of their forces. This intelligence was 
confirmed by many hands; wherefore believing that one 
general being already routed, the other being ſurprized, 
might eaſily be defeated ; and though it might be too great 
a a happineſs to expect that none ſhould have eſcaped the 
laughter, to carry news of the action to Drapes, yet he 
| reſolved, ſince there could not be any danger in an aſſault, 
to try the event of it. He ſent therefore all his cavalry, 
with the nimble German foot before; and leaving one le- 
gion behind with the baggage in the three camps, followed 
after with the other himſelf, When he was arrived near the 
enemy, his ſcouts informed him, that they had encamped canniw 
| themſelves, according to the cuſtom of the Gauls, upon marches to 
the banks of a river, and that his cavalry with the German _—_ . 
| foot, had ſurptized, and ſet upon them unawares; upon EY 
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 wAR IN Which he marched to their aſſiſtance in order of battle. On 
GAUL. a fignal given, our men poſſeſſed themſelves of the higher 
Wy —d ground, which our cavalry and the Germans perceiving 

| by the enſigns of the legion, fought vigorouſly, and our 
Routs his Cohorts pouring down upon the enemy, either killed or 


army, and took them all priſoners, obtained a conſiderable booty, and 


takes him 


| priſoner, ſurprized their general Drapes, 


357. After this remarkable ſucceſs, ſcarce any Roman 
Returns to ſoldier having received a wound, Caninius returned a- 
| the ſiege. 2 to the ſiege; and having defeated his out ward enemy, 


5 fear cf whoſe forces he had deſiſted from carrying on 
Fabius his works, now commanded them to be compleated on all 


_— his fides ; and the next day after, C. Fabius coming to his | 


aſſiſtance, took a part of the town to inveſt. 
TE 


38. CES AR, in the mean time, leaving the quzſtor, 
M. Antony in Beauvois with fifteen cohorts to prevent 
any new inſurrections in Belgium, went himſelf to other 

countries, from whom he demanded great numbers of 
hoftages; and encouraged thoſe who were fearful, to con- 
iiiinue faithful in their allegiance. When he came to 
_ , Cfar Chartres, where in his Commentaries he has obſerved the 
, began, finding they were moſt afraid, becauſe they 


Chartres. 


Demands 
be ay pe who had been the author of that rebellion. Though this 
ere up ang Unfortunate man would not truſt himſelf with any of his 


put toveath, Gyn countrymen, yet he was ſo diligently ſought after, 


that he was ſoon brought to the Roman camp: and Cz- 
far, contrary to his nature, was obliged by the ſoldiers 
(who alledg'd Guturvatus had. been the cauſe of all 
thoſe dangers and misfortunes they had ſuffered during the 


late war) to condemn him to be whipped to death, and 


| then beheaded. 


29. Here he was informed, by frequent advices from 


Caninius, of the ſucceſs he had had againſt Drapes and 


| Luterius, and what reſolutions the people of Uſſeldon 
| had taken. Now though he deſpiſed the ſmallneſs of their 


numbers, yet he thought it neceſſary to inflict a ſevere pu- 


niſhment upon them for their contumacy, leſt the whole 
kingdom of Gaul ſhould fancy they had conftancy enough = 
at leaft, though not ſufficient force, to oppoſe the Ro- 
9 . mass; 


3 


were conſcious of the treaſon they were guilty of, that he 
might the fooner free them from their apprehenſions, he 
demanded them to deliver up Guturvatus to juſtice, 
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mans; and other ſtates, following their example, ſhould waR IN 
poſſeſs themſelves of fortified places, and aſſert their liberty; c aur. 
eſpecially ſince the Gauls knew his commiſſion expired the Wynd 

next year, and had nothing to apprehend, if they could 

but hold out one winter. Wherefore ordering lieutenant Cæſar 

Q. Calenus to follow after him by moderate marches, e fs © 

he went before with all the convey as faſt as he could —— 5 

Caninius. Fas 

40. Being arrived there beyond all mens expedtation, g 

he perceived the town was ſo well inveſted, it was impoſſi- 

ble the enemy ſhould make their eſcape; but being in- 

formed from the deſerters, that the befieged had plenty of 

corn, he attempted to cut off their water. There wasa 

river that divided the plain below, which almoſt ſurrounded 

the craggy hill upon which Uſſeldon was built, on every 

ſide; the nature of the place prevented his diverting the 

ſtream another way, for it ran ſo very low, that no ditch 

could be contrived to drain it: but the deſcent to this ri- 

ver was ſo ſteep, that the beſieged could neither come at 

it, nor return again, without being wounded, and end. 
gering their lives, it the Romars oppoſed them. Which Car coe 


Cæſar perceiving, diſpoſed a party of archers, ſlingers, i ene 


” off from the 


and ſome engines, over- againſt the places where the eaſieſt 
deſcent lay, to prevent the beſieged from coming to the — . 

river; which obliged them afterwards to ferch water all at 

one particular place. Lo mes 
41. For cloſe . Uſſeldon, 1 fr the. 

ſpace of three hundred foot together, the town was not 

ſurrounded with the river, flowed a plentiful fountain. 

W kilft all men were deſirous of cutting off this fpring from 

the enemy, Cæſar alone ſaw it was not to be attempted 

without danger. Directly over-againſt the hill, with great C ,. 

labour, and prepetual ſkirmiſhing, he began to raiſe vines, deavours to 


ule of che 


and caſt up a mount: but the "beſieged deſcending from cut then uit | 


the higher ground, engaged our men at a diſtance, with- founts - 0 
out — — — 4 and wounded ſeveral that preſſed 8 
forward too eagerly; yet the Romans, not deterred by theſe 
diſadvantages, proceeded in their works, endeavouring to 
ſurmount the difficulty of the aſcent by their labour; at the 
ſame time we made mines to the head of the fountain, 
which was the only work to be done without danger or 


ſuſpicion. We caft up a mount fixty foot high, on which Raiſes a bat- - 


we raiſed a tower of ten ftories, not to equal the walls, *=ry to play 

for that was impoſſible, but only to the top of the ſpring, nes. * 

4 his work being — 32 were planted to play mm 
| < 


upon 
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WAR IN upon the acceſſes to the frount, which made it ſo dangerous 

GAUL for the beſieged to fetch water, that not only the cattle, 
Lao but ſeveral men periſhed by thirſt. 

The beſieg cd 42. The enemy, to prevent fo great an inconvenience, 

— filled ſeveral barrels with greaſe, pitch, and ſmall pieces 

the hill upon Of boards, and having ſet them on fire, rolled them down 

tie battery. the hill upon our battery; fighting furiouſly at the ſame 

time, to divert the Romans by the danger, from extin- 

guiſhing the fire. Our works immediately began to flame, 

for wherever they had thrown down theſe barrels, they ſet 

fire to that part of the mount of vines where they ſtuck; 

but our ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the danger of the fight, 


and diſadvantage of the ground, ſhewed their preſence of 


mind; and as the action happened on an eminent place, 


| A hot dif- conſpicuous to the view of both armies, great ſhouting 
REY Pute. 


5 ſignalize his virtue. 
Cæſar'sſeint 
: ors "be eq, commanded his cohorts to aſcend the hill on every 


| | from the fide at once, and raiſe a ſhout, as if they intended to ſcale 


= oy os wall; upon which the beſieged being-frighted, becauſe iM 


they knew not what we were doing, recalled their forces 


from our battery, to man the walls; which gave the Ro- 


mans leiſure to quench the fire in ſome places, and to pre- 
vent its progreſs in others, by cutting off part of the 
works. Even after this they made an obſtinate reſiſtanee, 

and though they had loſt ſeveral of their men for want of 


water, reſolved to hold out: but at laſt the veins of it be- 
ing either drained by our mines, or diverted from their 


uſual courſe, the fountain was immediately dried up; 
” - which reduced the enemy to deſpair, and obliged them to 
| _UNeldon ſurrender ; believing this was not ſo much wrought by the 
ſurrenderz. hand of the Romans, as by the particular direction of 
EE AMAR . I ont | 
44. Cæſar being fatisfied his mercy was already ſo ſuf- 
 ficiently known to the world, that it would not be imputed 
to the cruelty of his nature, if he dealt more ſeverely by 
the people of Uſſeldon than he had by others; and finding 
no end of his trouble, if other ſtates ſhould follow their ex- 
ample, and revolt together, he refolved to deter others 


from being guilty of the like offence, by their uſage; there- 


C-fzr cuts fore pardoned their lives, but cut off the hands of them that 
_ «ffthe better had born arms againſt him, that their puniſhment might be 


e 333%" the more remarkable. P 


was heard on both ſides; every man, eſpecially the brave, | 
| - Puſhing on, through the flames and ſhowers of darts, to 


43. Cæſar perceiving many of his men were wound 
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the people, and diſtributed rewards to the mer 
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WAR IN upon the acceſſes to the frount, which made it ſo dangerous 
GAUL for the beſieged to fetch water, that not only the cattle, 
2 but ſever] men periſhed by thirſt. 
The beſieg's 42. The enemy, to prevent ſo great an inconvenience, 
1 - filled ſeveral barrels with greaſe, pitch, and ſmall pieces 
tte hill upon of boards, and having ſet them on fire, rolled them down 
dle battery. the hill upon our battery; fighting furiouſly at the ſame 
time, to divert the Romans by the danger, from extin- 
guiſhing the fire. Our works immediately began to flame, 
for wherever they had thrown down theſe barrels, they ſet 
fire to that part of the mount of vines where they ſtuck; 
but our ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the danger of the fight, 


and diſadvantage of the ground, ſhewed their preſence of 


mind ; and as the action happened on an eminent place, 
A hot ail conſpicuous to the view of both armies, great ſhouting' 
"_ 5 was heard on both ſides; every man, eſpecially the brave, 
puſhing on, through the Lanes and ſhowers of ens 0 


ſignalize his virtue. 


| Cxfar'sfeint 43. Cæſar perceiving many * his men were wound- 
ro decoy the 


"ol ed, commanded his cohorts to aſcend the hill on 


| from the fe at once, and raiſe a ſhout, as if they intended to ſeals 


| battery. the wall; upon which the beſieged being frighted, becauſe 
they knew not what we were doing, recalled their forces 


ts ſucceſs. 
tom our battery, to man the walls; which gave the Ro- 
mans leiſure to quench the fire in ſome places, and to pre- 
vent its progreſs in others, by cutting off part of the 
works. Even after this they made an obſtinate reſiſtanee, 


and though they had loſt ſeveral of their men for want of 
water, reſolved to hold out: but at laſt the veins of it be- 


ing either drained by our mines, or diverted from their 


uſual courſe, the fountain was immediately dried up; 
which reduced the enemy to deſpair, and obliged them to 
 _Uſeldon ſurrender; believing this was not ſo much wrought by the 
| burrendet®® hand of the Romans „ As by the particular direction of 
| —, - - SY 
— ” Carfar bing ſatisfied * mercy was en fo ſuf- 
| ficiently known to the world, that it would not be imputed 
to the cruelty of his nature, if he dealt more ſeverely by 
the people of Uſſeldon than he had by others; and finding 
no end of his trouble, if other ſtates ſhould follow their ex- 


' ample, and revolt together, he reſolved to deter others 


from being guilty of the like offence, by their uſage; there- 
* bur euts fore pardoned their lives, but cut off the hands of them that᷑ 


the vetie- had born arms againſt him, that their VER might be 
e hands, the more remarkable, . 
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| their winter-quarters; four legions with M. Antony, . 
Ci. Trebonius, P. Vatinius, and Q. Tullius, he de- their winter. 


Bock VIII. COMMENTARIES. is 
CHAP.-Y.- 


DRAPES, who, I have already obſerved, was taken war 1N 
by Caninius, either diſdaining to bear his chains, or CAL. 
through fear of ſome heavier puniſhment, refuſed eating a 

few days together, and ſtarved himſelf. Luterius at the ,Propes re- 


| fame time, whom I have mentioned to have eſcaped out — . 
5 Os 


of the ſkirmiſh, falling into the power of Epaſnactus ſtves him- 


of Auvergne, a faithful friend to the Romans (for he was ſelf. 
often obliged to change his quarters, and truſt himſelf to 


ſeveral people, becauſe he knew it dangerous to continue Luterins de- 


long in any place after he had rendered himſelf ſo odious legen uf 
to Cæſar) without the leaſt heſitation was delivered up tus. 
JJ oe We pos Gomes 


435. In the mean time Labienus's cavalry had met ,Labiemws | 
| with good ſucceſs in Treves, were they killed ſeveral of 
the natives and Germans, who were always ready to aſſiſt 


ſacceſs in 
Treves. 


againſt the Romans, and took ſeveral of their chief officers 


ptiſoners; amongſt which number was Surus of Autun, 


£7 a man of equal birth and courage, and the only perſon of ; 


his country then in arms againſt the Romans. 

43656. Cæſar perceiving how well his affairs ſucceeded 
in all parts, and conſidering that the former ſummers ex- 
peditions had ſubdued the Celtick and Belgick Gauls, but 


tat he had never viſited Gaſcoigne in perſon, having only 
made ſome ſmall acquiſitions there by P. Craſſus, march- Cæ 


cd thither with two legions, to paſs there the reſt of the Gache inte 
ſeaſon. This, like his other deſigns, he accompliſhed with 

zZꝛs much ſucceſs as diſpatch ; for all the ſtates of Gaſcoigne The country 

ſent embaſſadors to him, and delivered hoſtages. He then fubmits. _ 

proceeded with a guard of cavalry to Narbon, and diſtri- Cæhr goes 


buted his army under the command of his lieutenants into te 3 
ends tne 
gious into 


tached to Belgium; two others he quartered in Autun, quarters. | 


which he knew to be the moſt powerful country in Gaul; 


two more he ſent to Tours, on the borders of Chartres, to 


3 keep the maritime countries on that fide in obedience ; and 


| two he placed in Limouſin, near the borders of Auvergne, 


- | that no part of Gaul might have an opportunity of res Hole: a con- | 
bdelling. Having ſpent a few days at his government, held 
the convention of the ſtates, determined the differences of his govern= 


vention of. 
the ſtares in 


| the people, and diſtributed rewards to the meritorious (for ene, then 


| | i feturns to 
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war 1x3; he had a perfect knowledge of every man's behaviour du- 


GAUL. 


ring the general revolt of the Gauls, which he ſuppreſſed by 
the ſole fidelity and aſſiſtance of the province) he returned 


10 Belgium, aud cook up his winter-quarters at Arras. 


CHAELE © as 

47. HERE he was informed that Comius of Arras 
had had an engagement with his cavalry ; for when Anto- 
ny came to take up his quarters in Arras, which continued 


loyal, Comius, who was always accuſtomed to head any 
rebellion his countrymen were inclined to, that they might 

not want a leader while they were in ſubjection to the Ro- 

mans, after he had received the wound we mentioned, 


ſupported himſelf and his cavalry by plunder, intercepting, : 
ſeveral convoys of corn which were going to-the Ryman 
garriſons. eee po ro ju wy” FN 


438. C. Voluſenus Quadratus, commander of the 
horſe under Antony, was quartered with him, and de- 


Voluſenus tached by him to purſue the enemy's _— | Voluſe- 


bent topur- nus very readily accepted the office ; for 

e Coadus. ſtant delire he had of glory, he bore a mortal hatred to Co- 

maius: wherefore having laid ſeveral ambuſcades, he often 
obtained advantages over him, But at laſt the diſpute grow- 
ing very warm, and Voluſenus defiring to apprehend 
Comius, he purſued too ardently with a few followers; 
the other fled as eagerly, till he had drawn him from his 
party; then on a ſudden, conjuring his men not to ſuffer 
the wound he had received from the Romans treachery to 
go unrevenged, he faced about, and out-riding the reſt of 
his company, made towards Volufenus : his men fol- 
loved after, and being much ſuperior in number to ours, 
Comius 


wounds 


| Quadratus, 


| l Comius and 
bis party | 


1 routed, 


ides the con- 


obliged them to retreat : during the purſuit, Comius clap- 
ping ſpurs to his horſe, ran with a full career againſt Qua- 
dratus, and ſtruck him through the thigh with his ſpear. 

Our men perceiving their captain was wounded, rallied 
again, forced the enemy to give ground, and charged fo 


| briſkly, that they wounded ſeveral, and routed the reft ; 
ſome were diſmounted in the purſuit, and trodden under 
foot; others taken priſoners, which misfortune Comius 


_ _ eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe: But Voluſenus, 


cc 


being dangerouſly wounded, almoſt beyond hope of reco- 
very, was carried back to the camp. Comius having thus: 
either revenged the injury he had received, or loft the 


* > 


teateſt part of his men, feat embailadors to Antony, 
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to let him know he would deliver hoſtages for his future war IN 
obedience, that he would live where, and in what manner Gaul. 
he ſhould think fit to preſcribe, provided he would fo far 
indulge his fear, as that he need not be obliged to behold — | 
the face of any Roman. Antony thought his apprehen- "Te 
ſions ſo juſtly grounded, that he accepted his hoſtages, 

and granted his deſire. 55 Hs 


CESAR, Iknow, has divided each year's campaign Hirtins's 
into ſeparate books which I have not thought neceſſary, proemto the 
fince in the following year, under the conſulate of L. Paul. lat m. 
Jus and C. Marcellus, nothing memorable was tranſacted © © * 
in Gaul: however, that the world might not be ignorant 
where Cæſar and his army were during this time, 1 have 
added a ſhort account to the preſent Commentary, 

49. Whilſt Cæſar paſſed his winter in Belgium, he 
made it his chief buſineſs to keep the ſeveral ſtates in amity, 
to take away all hopes of another revolt; for he deſired to 

bring the country inte ſo peaceable a condition, that ke 


' ſhould not be obliged to make war at his departure, leſt 


when he marched his army away, there might be ſome 
'. embers left, which the Gauls would willingly blow up, 
when they apprehended no preſent danger. Wherefore 

_ treating each country very honourably, making the noble- 
men conſiderable preſents, and impoſing no new taxes, he 

_ ealily kept the kingdom of Gaul in obedience ” his gentle 

o ſucceſleſs 


_ uſage, already tired aut with ſo many, and 
Jo. The winter being over, contrary to his cuſtom, he Car goes. 
| took poſt for Lombardy, to viſit the chief towns, and Ro- — Lom- 
man colonies there, to whom he had recommended his 
gquæſtor M. Antony's ſuit for the prieſthood; being the . 
more ſtudious of gaining the people's affections, not only 

for the ſake of his particular friend, whom he had ſent not 

long before to make intereſt for that office, but to oppoſe = 
a ſmall faction, who deſigned, through the repulſe of An- 

tony, to wound Czſar's credit upon quitting his pro- 

_ vince. And though he was informed upon the road, be- 

fore he arrived in Lombardy, that Antony was already 
made augur, ſtill he thought it necellary to continue his 
journey, that he might return thanks to the chief towns 

and colonies for appearing and voting for his friend; as 


— —— 


— — 


5 Tem OP 


OE CHEF KEW 
war IN likewiſe that he might ſecure their intereſt on his own be- 


ca ul. half for the honour he deſigned to be candidate for the en- 
| — ſuing year; and this the rather becauſe his enemies made 


their boaſt that L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus had 

been created conſuls, on purpoſe to ſtrip Cæſar of all his 

honours and dignities: and Sergius Galba put by (not- 

withſtanding he had the majority of votes) for being his pro- 
feſlſed friend, and having ſerved under him as his lieutenant. 

He is recei-: $I. Czfar was received with wonderful reſpect and 

ved with affection wherever he came, for this was the firſt time of 


t de- SY 
Wn his return from the general revolt of Gaul ; nothing was 


of joy. omitted that the people could invent for the ornament of the 


gates, roads, and ways through which he was to paſs ; ſa- : 


_ crifices were offered up in every place; all the people came 1 


out to meet him with their children ; the temples and mar- 
| ket places were adorned with carpets, and you would have 


imagined preparations had been made for a glorious triumph z 


fo great was the magnificence of the richer, and deſire of 5 
the poorer ſort, to expreſs their ſatisfaction. = 
— 8 Having quickly viſited all parts of Lombardy, be L 
: returned with great diſpatch to Arras, and drawing his le- 
gions out of their quarters to the borders of Treves, went 


He 1 thither to review them: after which he made T. Labienus _ 
| Labienus | rome of Lombardy, that he might ſecure votes there 


gover0r *f for the conſulate ; ; travelling from place to place the reſt of 


of the ſummer, as he thought convenient for exerciſe and 


N The 1 health. Though he was often informed that Labienus 


at Rome was ſolicited by his enemies, and aſſured there was a deſign 
er carried on at Rome by a ſmall faction, to take away part 


of his army from him, by virtue of a decree from the ſenate, 
yet he neither gave credit to what was reported of Labie- 
nus, nor could be induced to do any thing contary to the 
| ſenate's authority: for he doubted not but he ſhould gain 
| hisdeſnes, provided the ſenators were permitted to give their 
votes freely; becauſe C. Curio, tribune of the people, who 
had undertaken the defence of Cæſar's cauſe and dignity, 
had often propounded to the ſenate, fince they had appre- 
benſions of Cæſar's army, that he and Pompey too, 
whoſe over-grown power did not a little awe the courts, 
_ © might both diſband their force, and lay down their arms, 
that the city might be entirely free: nor did he only pro- 
pound this, but began to take the votes of the houſe upon 
it; but the conſuls, and Pompey's friends, to prevent any 


further progreſs, interpoſed, lo that * broke up without | 
coming to any reſolution, _ 


53 It 


fore properly belonged to him: yet Cæſar, though 
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53. It was a ſtrong argument of the ſenate's favour to war in 
Cælar, and agreeable to their former juſtice ; that when Gaul. 
Marcellus the year before, to diminiſh Cæſar's cre- . 
dit (contrary to the edict of Pompey and Craſſus) pro- 

poſed ſending a ſucceſſor to Czfar's province before his 

commiſſion was expired, and took the votes of the members 

upon it, the queſtion paſled in the negative in a full houſe. 

Yet this did not diſcourage his enemies, but was rather an 

| Incitement to them to ftrengthen their power that they 

might bring the ſenate to a compliance. 1 VV 
1 long after the ſenate decreed, that Pompey The ſenate 

and 


æſar ſhould each detach a legion to the Parthian <<< Pom- 
pey and Cz- 


war; but it plainly appeared both were taken from Czfar ; fr ſball ck 
for the firſt legion which Pompey had formerly furniſhed ſend a legion 


him with, was levied: in Czfar's province, and there- de the Par- 
thian war, | 


all the world might fee the intention of his enemies, ſent 
_ Pompey that legion again; and for his own part, in obe- 
dience to the ſenate's decree, ſent the fourth legion, which 
vas quarter d in Lombardy, to Parthia. So that to ſupply its 
place, he detached the thirteenth to Italy. After this he difſ- 
perſed his army into their winter-quarters; C. Trebonius, 
with four legions, he placed in Belgium; C. Fabius, with 
as many, in Autun; for he thought it the ſecureſt way to 
keep the Gauls in ſubjection, to ſet a guard upon the cou- 
nage of the Belge, and the authority of the Autunoiss 
35. After this, he went himſelf to Lombardy, where 
| he was infomed the two legions he had diſmiſſed, which 


3 according to the decree of the ſenate ſhould have been ſent 


to the Parthian war, were given, by the conſul C. Mar- 
cellus, to Pompey, and quartered ftill in Italy. Tho 
this was an undeniable proof that Cæſar's enemies pre- 
| pared to make war upon him, yet he firmly reſolved to 
endure all things, fo long as there was any hope left of 
compoſing them by a civil determination, rather then have 
recourſe to the ſword. e . 


The End of Cæſar's war with the Gauls. , 


„ Spe 


Cxfir writes 
to Rome to cc 
ret his com- ” 
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COMMENTARY. 


oF THE 


1 WAR. 


670 


ſius has, in his remarks, collected out of Plu- | 
tarch, Appian and Dio, as much as was neceſ- |} 
ſary to make a connection between this and the for- 
mer Commentary; which I have rendered into 
Engliſh, but marked with an inverted comma, o | 


„ it from the text. 7 


| CONTEN TS of the FIRST BOOK. 


The a of che civil war. Carfar gains the pol. ll 
ſedſſion of all Italy. Beſieges Pompey in Brun- 
duſium. Takes the town, but Pompey eſcapes. | 
Cæſar's party prevails againſt Cotta in Sardi- 
nia, and Cato in Sicily. Cæſar marches to 
Rome. Returns to Gaul. Then beſieges Mar- 
ſeilles. His ſucceſs i in "os : 


V 0 s 8 1 U o * ſupplement. 


” C 


miſſion re- 


X 8 A R kaviag now ſubdued the whole king- 
dom of Gaul, tor ſeveral reaſons went to his 


province; from whence he ſent deputies to 


newed, and ©** Rome, to obtain the conſulate, and get his commiſſion 


: — «© renewed : when his demands were propounded, Pom- 
| e 


* pey neither oppoſed nor furthered the motion, for 
8 ny * though 
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« though he was averſe to Cæſar's intereſt, he had not 1 v1 1 


« yet profeſſed himſelf his open enemy. But the conſuls, 


WAR. 


« Lentulus and Marcellus, who had already de- 


« clared in favour of the oppoſite faction, left nothing 


te omitted to diſappoint him: nor was this the only injury 


« Marcellus did him, for Cæſar had lately planted 


« a colony at Novo-Comum, and Marcellus, not 


t contented to deprive them of the freedom of Rome, 


« committed their mayor, nay, ordered him to be whipped, 


« and then diſmiſſed to make his complaints to Czfar ; 
« an ignominy never yet inflicted on any Roman citizen. 
« Whilſt theſe affairs were in agitation, C. Curio, tri- 
« bune of the people, who had done his utmoſt to ſerve 


« the republick, and promote Cæſar's cauſe, at laſt 


« finding all his endeavours in vain, fled from Rome to 
c avoid the malice of his adverſaries, and to inform Cz- 


« ſar of his enemies deſigns againſt him. Cæſar re- Curio comes 
« ceived very kindly a perſon of Curio's quality and me- 0 


te rit, and returned him thanks for the many friendly of- 


| & fices he had done him. Curio adviſed him, ſince his 
| « enemies openly perpared to make war upon him, im- 
& mediately to draw his army together, and reſcue the 
republick out of the hands of that faction, under whoſe 


> 4 


G 
is advice. 


« tyranny it laboured. But though Cæſar was convinced 


&« of the truth of Curio's report, yet he reſolved to de- 
e monſtrate ſo particular a regard to the republick, that 
t no man might juſtly accuſe him of being the cauſe of a 
6 civil war in it; therefore he only ſolicited for leave to 
| © continue in the government of the Roman province of 

Italy and Illyricum with two legions ; which he did to 


« compromiſe the differences betwixt him and his ene- 


« mies in an amicable manner, and preſerve the repub- 
6 lick in peace, Theſe demands were fo reaſonable, that 


© even Pompey himſelf could not oppoſe them; but at 


ce laſt, Cæſar finding he could meet with no juſtice 
| 4 from the confuls, writ a letter to the ſenate, wherein Czfarwrits _ 


te having briefly enumerated the meritorious actions he de the ſenate, 


© had done for the republick, he intreated them that he 


« might have liberty to put up for conſul the enſuing 


e year, without appearing in perſon at Rome: he affured 
* them he ſhould not refuſe to diſband his army, if the 
„ ſenate and people commanded him, provided Pompey 
* would do the like; but fo long as the other kept his for- 
ces ſtanding, there was no reaſon he ſhould diſmiſs his 
* ſoldiers, and leave his perſon expoſed to the malice of 


66 his 


— 
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| „ce his enemies. This letter he committed to Curio's 
civil ted 
mak charge, who made ſo much haſte to deliver it, that he 


Curio 


2 4e till it could be read in full ſenate, when the tribunes of 


ny ** arrived at Rome (160 miles diſtant from the place where 


„ he took horſe) within three days, which was before the 

& beginning of es and e' er the conſuls had come to 

e a final reſolution concerning the renewal of Cæſar's 
deli-commiſſion. Being arrived, he kept the letter by him 


the people were preſent, being apprehenſive it might 
de ſuppreſſed, if deliver'd at another time.” 9 


e 


IT HE conſuls having received (a) Czfar's letter, were 
unwillingly prevailed on by the importunity of the tribunes 
of the people, to ſuffer it to be read in open ſenate; but 
would not permit his demands to be put to the vote. The 

_ conſuls propoſed that the means for preſerving the peace of 
the republic ſhould be the ſubject of their preſent debate. 


= Upon which the conſul L. Lentulus faid, he ſhould not 


be wanting either to the ſenate or people, provided they 
would deliver their ſentiments freely; but if they ſtood in 
awe of Cæſar, or were deſirous to oblige him as formerly, 
be knew what methods to take, and would not regard 
their authority; for he could as eaſily find means to render 
himſelf acceptable to Cæſar as any of them. Scipio 
| ſpoke much to the ſame purpoſe, adding, that Pompey 
would not be wanting to the common-wealth, if the fe- 
nate would ſtand by him; but if they would not take vi- 


| gorous reſolutions, they might hereafter implore his aid in 


To. - | ***VV . 
2. As the ſenate was held in the city, and Pompey 
not far out of it, this ſpeech of Scipio ſeemed to come 
from the very mouth of Pompey. But ſome declared their 
minds with more moderation, amongſt which number was 
Marcellus, who ſaid, in his opinion, it was not proper 
for the ſenate to deliberate on this affair, before they had 
levied a conſiderable army in Italy, under whoſe protec- 
tion they might vote impartially. M. Calidius was for 
ſending Pompey to his government, to take away the 
coccaſion of diſcord ; for, he ſaid, Cæſar had reaſon to think 


(a) Literis a Fabie C. redditis, &c- Voſſius is poſitive (a Fabio C.) muſt 
de an interpolation : and though they who have rendered Cæſar into other 
languages, and the niceſt Latin criticks have acquieſced in this lection, yet it 
mult certainly be a palpable error, for the letters were delivered by Curio; 
Pompey was then proconſul, and could not come into the city. 


% * —_— »- *- LES re 
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himſelf in danger, while Pompey kept to two legions 1 v1 I. 
which had been taken from him, near the city. M. Rufus war. 


differed but little from Calidius, but they were all ſ Cogn 


verely reprin:anded by Lentulus, who poſitively refuſed 

to put Calidius's motion to the vote; upon which Mar- 

cellus was ſo frightened, that he recanted what he had 

ſaid. Thus the majority of the ſenate being intimidated 

by the conſul's ſpeech, by Pompey's army and friends, at 

laſt unwillingly and with compulſion, ſubmitted to Scipio's | 
motion: That if Cæſar did not diſband his army by a Cefar or- 


day prefixed, he ſhould be proclaimed atraitor.” But M, Sed de di- 


band his ar- 


Antony and Q. Caſſius, tribunes of the people, (5) inter- my. 
poſed their authority, to prevent the paſſing of this vote; The Tri- 


upon which their prerogative was likewiſe diſputed; the _ e 


debate was managed with abundance of heat, and he that Py. 


ſpoke with the greateſt *— was * * by 
the enemies of — e 


CHAP. II. 


9 T HU 8 the ſenate broke up in FO evening, "with . 
out coming to any determination; and Pompey having 
ſent for thoſe of them who were of his faction commended 


the forward, exhorting them to continue in their reſolu- 


tions; and reproved the more moderate; he ſent for many, 
who, having formerly ſerved under him, obeyed his ſum- 
mons, in hopes of reward and dignities; and commanded 
likewiſe ſeveral out of the two legions, which had been 
returned by Cæſar, to attend his orders on the day for 


chooſing new magiſtrates. (c) The ftreets were crouded, The tumults 
and Curio called out the tribunes of the people to be pre- 


ſent at the election: but all the conſuls friends, Pompey's giltrares. | 


dependants, and thoſe who bore Cæſar any ancient 


grudge, flocked into the ſenate ; by whoſe concourſe and 


votes the weak were frightened into their meaſures, the 


irreſolute confirmed in them, and almoſt * one was 
precluded from a freedom of choice. 
IL. Piſo the cenſor, and L. Roſſius the praetor, oa 
fered to go to Cæſar, and acquaint him with the ſtate of 
affairs, defiring only fix days reſpite to compleat their ne- 
gociation ; and others propoſed that deputies ſhould be ſent 
to 3 Cæſar with the pleaſure of the ſenate. 8 


(5) For the 8 had a negative vote. 5 
(c) A corrupt paſſage in the original: the moſt j ingenious emendation is that 
of Dr. juin, Compientur curize aditus & comitium tribunis militum, cen- 


tyrionibus, evocatis, &c. i. e. the paſſages to the place of election were filled 


With * ulbuncs, Colegio; and voLunIee! „ 
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at the elec- . | 
tion of ma- 
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by the old enmity he bore to Cæſar, and by a ſpirit of 


c. ISAR Book l. 


4. All theſe were over - ruled by the ſpeeches of the conſuls, 
of Scipio, and Cato. The latter of theſe was actuated 


Cz{a'sene- revenge for having been diſappointed of the prætorſhip; 


mies. 
0 
Lentulus. 


Lentulus, by the hopes of paying his debts with the 


profitable command of armies, the government of pro- 
vinces, and the preſents he expected from thoſe mo- 


narchs for whom he ſhould procure the title of — to 


mongſt his own party, that he doubted not but to make 


the Roman people. He had the vanity even to boaſt a- 


haimfelf a ſecond Sylla, and obtain the ſupreme authority 


Scipio. 


in the commonwealth. Scipio was prompted with the 


like expectations of armies and provinces, which he pro- 


: miſed himſelf he ſhould ſhare with his (on-in-law Pompey ; 
_ with the apprehenſion of being called to account for his 
 _extortions 3 with the flattery of his dependants, and the au- 


Pompey, 


| thority of his friends, who bore a conſiderable ſway in the 


commonwealth and courts of judicature. Pompey incited 


by Czfar's adverſaries, and by his own temper, which 


could not bear an equal in dignity, had broke off all man- 
ner of friendſhip with him, and joined with their common 
enemies, the greateſt part of whom he had raiſed againſt 


Cæſar during the affinity between them. On the other 
hand, the refleion on that diſhonourable action, of con- 


verting thoſe two legions to his own uſe, which ſhould have 


© The ſenate's 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


deen detached to the Aſian and Syrian wars, induced him 
to contrive all means for promoting a civil war. 
F. Thus all things were, carried on with violence and 
1 r Czfar's friends had not leiſure to acquaint 
him with the poſture of affairs, nor the tribunes to avoid 
the impending danger, by interpofing that authority which 
Sylla had left them, to defend the people's liberty: in 
fine, they were obliged the ſeventh day after the entrance 
upon their charge, to provide for their ſafety; whereas the 
moſt ſeditious tribunes, before that time, were never ob- 
liged to render an account of their actions, till the eighth () 
month of their adminiſtration. Pompey's faction had re- 
_ courſe to that rigid decree of the ſenate, which never uſed 
to be put in execution, but when the city was on fire, and 


all things in a defperate condition; That the conſuls, 
prætors, tribunes of the people, and proconſuls, ſhould take 


care to preſerve the commonwealth from 8 * : 


(e) For viüth month way 88 be * xii, viz, at the expiration of | 5 
eu office, | 


+ a wb ed &@ win At 


1 


R 


tor vii id. 
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order for enforcing this decree bore date the ſixth of (/) Ja- IVI. 
nuary ; fo that during the five firſt days of Lentulus's y A R. 
conſulſhip, whilft it was lawful for the ſenate to fit (except 
two which had been allowed for the election of magiſtrates) The tri- 
dreadful reſolves were pronounced againſt Cæſar and the es fly to 


Ca ir in a 


tribunes of the people, men of great worth and honour: ct, 4. 


whereupon they fled to Cæfar, who was then at Ravenna, gvis'd like 
expecting a ſuitable anſwer to his modeſt demands, which les. 

he — might have reduced all difference to a peaceable 

ſtate amongſt men of the ſmalleſt equity, x. 


ſtructions he had already given Scipio, applauded their * 
conſtancy and reſolution; acquainted them with the num: 
ber of his forces, that he had ten legions already in arms 

to defend them; aſſured them, he was very well ſatisfied, 

Czfar's army was not well affected to him, and that it 
would not be in his power to perſuade them to follow, or 
aſſiſt him, After this, he propoſed ſeveral other things to 
the determination of the ſenate ; firſt, that forces might be 
levied throughout all Italy; that Fauſtus Sylla might 

be ſent proprztor to Mauritania; that Pompey might 

have money delivered to him out of the publick _— = 

and that king Juba might have the title of friend and ally 

to the people of Rome. But Marcellus oppoſed the 
laſt of theſe; and Philippus, the tribune of the people, 
prevented the paſſing of Sylla's commiſſion, but the other 


motions were agreed to. Two conſular provinces were 


decreed to thoſe who had formerly diſcharged that office, 
Scipio got the government of Syria, and Domitius of 
Gaul: but the pretenſions of Philippus and Marcel- 
linus were over- ruled by the prevailing faction. All the 
reſt were prætorian provinces, to which governors were 
now ſent without the privity or approbation of the people: 
for having taken the uſual oath, they departed to their ſe- 
yeral commands in a military habit, without further cere- 
mony contrary to the practice of all former ages (g). The 
conſuls left Rome, private men had Lictors marched be- 


Jan. ſhould probably be read vii id, Jan. i.e. Jan. 6. becauſe. 
ouc of the five firſt days of Jan. the third and fourth were comitial days, as 


was likewiſe vii id. or Jan. 7, when the ſenate could not regularly be held, 


(g] Read, paludatique, votis nuncupatis, exeant, quod ante id tempus accide- 
tat nunquam, conſules ex urbe proſiciſcuntur, c. Davies, | 


fore 


9. TH E day after, the ſenate aſſembled without the A Caste 
walls of the city; where Pompey, according to the in- beld without 


» 
© 
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tand by 
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S fore them in the city and capitol, new levies were made 


WAR. 


— furnith a certain quantity of arms and money; nor wer] 


 Cxfar's 
ſpeech to his 
| loldiers. 4 


through all Italy; each municipal town was commanded to 


the temples free from this tax, which made no — 
3 — divine and human. 


CHAP. w. 


7. 0 K 8 A R, having notice . theſe affairs, made a 
ſpeech to his ſoldiers, wherein „he gave them an account 
how induſtrious his enemies had always been to injure him; 


that they had made a difference between him and Pompey, 
who envied Cæſar's glory and good fortune, though he 
always promoted Pompey's honour. He complain d of 


innovations in the ſtate, that the authority of the tribune; 


of the people ſhould be oppoſed by arms, and depreſſed by 
_ thoſe, who not many years before reſtored it; for even 
 Sylla himſelf, who ſtripp'd the tribunes of fo many — 


rogatives, yet left them a negative vote; which Pom 


wo pretended to renew their ancient liberties, would now 
deprive them of. That the decree for the magiſtrates to 
provide for the ſafety of the republick, whereby all people 


were obliged to repair to their arms, was never known to 


be put in practice, but in caſes of imminent danger, when 
pernicious laws were made, when the tribunes rebelled; 
| the people revolted ; and the temples, or places of rengrh, 
were poſſeſſed by enemies of the ſtate; crimes which poſte- 
Tity had been deterred from by the fate of Saturninus 
and the Gracchi. But nothing like this was in agitation 
no, or even thought of; no law was publiſhed, no con- 
ſpiracy was going forward, nor any revolt made. Where- 
fore he deſired them, that they would defend the honout 
and reputation of their general againſt the malice of his ene- 
mies, under whoſe command they had ſerved nine years, 
and after many ſucceſsful battles had ſubdued all Gaul and 


The ſoldiers 
reſolve to 


© 


Germany.” The ſoldiers of the thirteenth legion which 
he had ſent for at the beginning of the troubles, and which 


was then preſent (the others having not yet left their quar- 
ters) unanimouſly cried out, that they would defend their 


* and the _ of people. Yrs 
* H A 1. v. 
8. CASAR wks aſſured of the ſoldiers | aeions 


marches to marched directly with that legion to Rimini, where the tri- 


 Arminium. * of the people expected him: and on his arrival, ſent 


order 


e 
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orders for all the other legions to attend him. Young error. 
Cæſar, whoſe father was a lieutenant-general in Czfar's war. 


army, came hither to wait on him; and after having ac- — | 


quainted him with the occaſion of his coming, told him he 

had a private meſſage from Pompey to deliver; „who was Pompey's | 
defirous to clear himſelf fo far, that Cæſar might not think m*ſlage to 
thoſe actions deſigned to affront him, which were done for L. apt] 
the ſervice of the republick ; the good of which he always 

preferred before his private intereſt : and Cæſar was like- 


wiſe obliged in honour to lay aſide his paſſion, nor be too 


eager to take revenge on his enemies, at the expence of the 
common-wealth.” Something more he added, of his own 


accord, to the ſame purpole ; and the prætor Roſeius had a 


negociation of the like nature to tranſact with Cæſar on Roſcius's 


— $ account. ay negotiations | 1 


hough theſe 3 contributed very little n 
. the difference, yet having an opportunity of 
tranſmitting his thoughts by two ſuch proper meſſengers, 


. — begg'd the favour of them, that as they had brought 


's commands, they would likewiſe acquaint im 


2 zſar's deſires; for poſſibly ſo ſmall a labour might 


put an end to their differences, 2 deliver all Italy from : 


ber fears. That he always preferred the honour of the «..;,.-. LY 


Republick to his own life; but he had reaſon to be diſturb- anſwer. | 


ed, that the affections of the Roman people ſhould be alie- 


nated by the malicious reports of his enemies: that half Aa 
year of his commiſſion ſhould be cut off, and he be com- 
manded to return to Rome after the people had already voted 
him leave to be candidate at the next election for the con- 
ſulate, though abſent; the loſs of which honour however 
he could — ſubmit to, for the advantage of the com— 
mon- wealth. his deſire, in his letter to the ſenate 
that other armies might be diſbanded as well as his, could 
not be granted; that new levies ſhould be made throughout 

all Italy; that the two legions which were drawn from him, 
under pretence of being ſent to the Parthian war, ſhould 
be ſtill retained, and Rome be up in arms, were circum- 
ftances which ſeemed to concur to his deſtruction. How- 
ever, he was willing to accept of any conditions, and ſuf- 


fer any thing for the ſake of his country, let but Pompey = 


go to his province; both armies be diſbanded ; - Italy la 


down her arms ; the city be delivered from her apprehen- 


fions ; the elections left free; the ſenate and people allowed 
their ancient liberty in every reſpect: And to the intent 


theſe conditions — the better performed, let vp 
__ 
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Servi fore them in the city and capitol, new levies were made 
was, through all Italy; each municipal town was commanded to 


* furniſh a certain quantity of arms and money; nor were 


the temples free from this tax, which made no diſtinction 
between things divine and human. 


"CHAP. Iv. 5 15 


enn 7. C SAR, having notice of theſe affairs, made z 


pecch to his ſpeech to his ſoldiers, wherein “he gave them an account 
foldiers. | » 4 , . 2 WS: | Pt TIRE 
do induſtrious his enemies had always been to injure him; 

that they had made a difference between him and Pompey, 
who envied Cæſar's glory and good fortune, though he 

always promoted Pompey's honour. He complain d of 
innovations in the ſtate, that the authority of the tribune; 

of the people ſhould be oppoſed by arms, and depreſſed by 

_ thoſe, who not many years before reſtored it; for even 
 Sylla himſelf, who ſtripp'd the tribunes of ſo many pre- 
rogatives, yet left them a negative vote; which Pompey, 
who pretended to renew their ancient liberties, would now 
deprive them of. That the decree for the magiſtrates to 
provide for the ſafety of the republick, whereby all people 
were obliged to repair to their arms, was never known to 

be put in practice, but in caſes of imminent danger, when 
pernicious laws were made, when the tribunes rebelled; 

the people revolted ; and the temples, or places of ſtrength, 
weere poſſeſſed by enemies of the ſtate; crimes which poſte- 
rity had been deterred from by the fate of Saturninus 

and the Gracchi, But nothing like this was in agitation 
no, or even thought of; no law was publiſhed, no con- 
ſpiracy was going forward, nor any revolt made. Where- 
fore he deſired them, that they would defend the honour 

and reputation of their general againſt the malice of his ene- 

mies, under whoſe command they had ſerved nine years, 

and after many ſucceſsful battles had ſubdued all Gaul and 


The ſoldiers Germany. The ſoldiers of the thirteenth legion which 
— to he had ſent for at the beginning of the troubles, and which 
_ Nand by 


was then preſent (the others having not yet left their quar- 
ters) unanimouſly cried out, that they would defend their 


= HAP. v. 


ew B. CESAR being aſſured of the ſoldiers affeclions, 
' marches to Marched directly with that legion to Rimini, where the tri- 
Arminium. bunes of the people expected him: and on his arrival, ſent 


orders 


SS 08 = 
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orders for all the other legions to attend him. Young L. G 1vIIL 
Cæſar, whoſe father was a lieutenant-general in Czfar's war. 


army, came hither to wait on him; and after having ac- — 


quainted him with the occaſion of his coming, told him he 


had a private meſſage from Pompey to deliver; „who was Pompey's 
deſirous to clear himſelf fo far, that Cæſar might not think meſſage to 


thoſe actions deſigned to affront him, which were done for Ee. 
the ſervice of the republick ; the good of which he always 
preferred before his private intereſt : and Cæſar was like - 


wiſe obliged in honour to lay aſide his paſſion, nor be too 
eager to take revenge on his enemies, at the expence of the 
common-wealth.” Something more he added, of his own 
accord, to the ſame purpoſe ; and the prætor Roſcius had a 


negociation of the like nature to tranſact with Cæſar on Roſcivs's 


| —* account. negotistion. 


hough theſe meſſages a very little towards 
—— the difference, yet having an opportunity of 


— his thoughts by two ſuch proper meſſengers, 


he begg d the favour of them, that as they had brought 
Pompey's commands, they would likewiſe acquaint him 

with 15 ſar's deſires; for poſſibly ſo ſmall a labour 4 

put an end to their differences, * deliver all Italy from 
her fears. That he always preferred the honour of the Cen a 


Republick to his own life; but he had reaſon to be diſturb- anſwer. 
ed, that the affections of the Roman people ſhould be ali. 


nated by the malicious reports of his enemies: that half a 55 


year of his commiſſion ſhould be cut off, and he be com- 


manded to return to Rome after the people had already voted 
him leave to be candidate at the next election for the con- 


ſulate, though abſent; the loſs of which honour however 


he could willingly ſubmit to, for the advantage of the com- 
mon- wealth. I his defire, in his letter to the ſenate 
that other armies might be diſbanded as well as his, could 


not be granted; that new levies ſhould be made throughout 


all Italy; that the two legions which were drawn from him, 
under pretence of being ſent to the Parthian war, ſhould 

be till retained, and Rome be up in arms, were circum- 
ſtances which ſeemed to concur to his deſtruction. How- 20 
ever, he was willing to accept of any conditions, and fuf- 
fer any thing for the ſake of his country, let but Pompey 


go to his province; both armies be diſbanded ;- Italy lay © 
down her arms; the city be delivered from her apprehen- 
ſions; the elections left free; the ſenate and people allowed 


their ancient liberty in every reſpe&: And to the intent 
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CIVIL oblige himſelf 5 oath to obſerve them: or if Pompey 
WAR. thought it more convenient, he might either come nearer. 


| Ay Czar, or let Cæſar come to him, to determine their 


Roſcius and differences by a conference. 


Lucius Cz- 


ber depart 10. Roſcius and L. Cæſar having received this anſwer, 


for Capua. departed for Capua, where finding Pompey and the Con- 
The Conſuls ſuls, they delivered Czfar's meſſage. After conſultation 
upon it, they returned this reply in writing by the ſame 
meſſengers: © "That Cæſar ſhould leave Rimini, return 
to Gaul, and diſband his army; which conditions perform- 
ed, Pompey would then go to Spain. In the mean time, 
till Cæſar ſhould give ſecurity for the performance of his 
promiſe, the conſuls and Pompey ſhould not deſiſt from 
railing men.. 


:* "Mis th 11. Cæſar thought theſe conditions very unequal; that f 
| Italy, he ſhould be obliged to leave Rimini, and return to his go- 


vernment: while Pompey held provinces, and legions which 
were none of his own: that he ſhould mi his army, 
whilſt the other was railing new forces; and only promiſed 
to go ta his government, without fixing a day for his de- 
parture: an evaſion which would have cleared him from 
breach of faith, though he went not thither till Cæſar's 
___ commiſſion expired. But he plainly perceived there were 
on hopes of peace, becauſe they had neither appointed a time 
toe a —— nor promiſed to come 36 5 


CHAP. VI. 


tl. Antony Ww HER E FORE he ſent M. Antony wich five co- 
ent to Are- horts to Arezzo, but ſtay'd himſelf at Rimini with two 
©" take, more; where he intended to beat up for volunteers. He 
in Piſaurum ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of Piſaro, F ano, and Ancona. 


Pano, aud 12. In the mean time, having notice that the people of 
Vacon. Iaguvium were inclined to his intereſt, which place the 
Prætor Thermus held againſt him with five cohorts, and 

had cauſed it to be fortified ; he detached three cohorts thi- 

ther from Piſaro and Rimini, under the command of Curio: 

on notice of whoſe approach, Thermus, doubting the a- 

fection of the people, drew his cohorts out of the town, and 

fled away: but the ſoldiers deſerted in their march, and 

Curio takes returned home again. Curio was received into the town 


ho nk with great demonſtrations of j joy; on notice whereof, Cz- 


ſar, relying on his intereſt in the moſt conſiderable — 


bh — 0 8 the are gat of the thirteenth ry out of 
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varus with ſeveral cohorts, who had diſperſed ſome ſena - 1 v1. 
tors round about the country of Piſcara to raife recruits. war. 
13. Czfar's arrival being known, the burgeſſes of ww as 
Oſmo went in a body to Actius Varus, and told him, The people 
they would not pretend to determine which party had juſ- f. 
tice on their ſide, but neither they, nor any of the muni- mit Cæſar. 
_ cipal towns would ſhut their gates againſt ſo great a gene- 
ral as Czfar, whoſe glorious actions had fo well merited 
from the repablick. Wherefore they adviſed him to con- 
ſider what would be the conſequence of making oppo- 
ſition, and to provide for his ſafety. Upon this declara- 
tion, Varus drew his garriſon out of the town, and Actius Vu. 
marched away: but being purſued by a few of Cæſar's rus flies 
van-guard, was obliged to halt; and fo ſoon as he began 
to engage them, was deſerted by his party; ſome of them 
returned home, and the reſt came over to Czſar. Amongſt 
the number of the priſoners was L. Pupius, firſt centurion 
of a legion, who had formerly held the ſame command 
under Pompey: but Cæſar having commended thoſe that 
came over to him, diſmiſſed Pupius, returned the people  _ 
of Oſmo thanks, and promiſed never to forget the ſervice 


CHAP. . 


14. THIS news arriving at Rome, the whole city was Lentutus's | 
ſo frightened, that when Lentulus the conſul, in pur- cowardice. 
ſuance of the ſenate's decree, was come to Rome, and had 
opened the treaſury to deliver out Pompey the money, he 
fled from the city with ſo much precipitation, that he for- 
got to lock the inward and moſt ſacred chamber: for a 
falſe report was ſpread that Czfar was marching that way, 
and that his cavalry were already arrived within a ſmall dif- 
tance of Rome. Marcellus, the other conſul, with moſt 
of the magiſtrates, followed after. Pompey was already 
gone the day before to Apulia, where he had quartered the 
legions which he received from Czſar. In the mean time 
the levies went not forward in Rome, for no place appeared 
ſecure nearer than Capua; where they firſt began to rally, 
and to raiſe recruits in the colonies round about, Which 
had been ſent thither by the Julian law. Lentulus al 
ſembling the gladiators, whom Cæſar had bred up there Hetakesthe 
to entertain the people of Rome, gave them their liberty, 18 
and mounted them for his guard. But afterwards, being his guard. 
adviſed by his friends, who all condemned the action, io 
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civil diſmiſs them, he diſperſed them into the neighbouring 
WAR. towns of Campain, to keep garriſon there. 

tis. Cæſar in the mean time, having quitted Oſmo, made 

Cefar a tour throughout the whole country of Piſcara; where 


— he was joy fully received by the governors of every town, 


cars, where who furniſhed him with neceſſary proviſions for his army. 
he is well There came deputies from Cingulum (a town founded 


received. 


"= backe and built by Labienus, at his own charge) to deſire he 
from Cingu- would honour them with his commands : he accepted of 


_ 2 attend their fi iendſhip, and demanded recruits, which they rea- 


 E:marckes Oily feat. By this time the twelfth legion was come up to 


2 His aſſiſtance, and with theſe two he marched to Aſcoli, 
WIC! — 
gains. 


retire with his forces; but was deſerted by a great part 
ot them: and marching with the remainder, by chance 
met Vibullius Rufus, who had been ſent by Pompey to 
encourage his party in Piſcara. Vibullius thus under- 
| Randing the puſture of affairs, diſmiſſed Lentulus from 


Cara, 


his charge, took the ſoldiers under his command, and 


| alfembled as many more of Pompey's levies as he could 
mcet with in the neighbouring countries: amongſt the reſt, 
bY entire cohorts under the command of Ulcilles Hirus, 
who had fled from Camerin, where they had been quar- 
| tered. Thele forces united, amounted to thirteen cohorts, 
and with them Vibullius marched by long journeys to join 


Domitius Anobarbus at Corfinium; and acquaint him 


Cæſar was marching that way with two legions. Domi- 
tins had already raifed about twenty cohorts in Alba, 
Mora, Pelignia, and the adjacent countries. | 

156. Cæſar having taken in Aſcoli, and driven Lentulus 
ont of the town, cauſed an enquiry to be made after thoſe 
ſoldiers that deferred him, that they might be liſted 
amongſt his own troops: and having ſtaid one day to pro- 


ce vide himſelt with corn, he marched directly to Corfinium. 


maches to Upon his approach, Domitius detached five cohorts to 
Corfinium, 


and befieges break down a bridge over the river, about three miles from 
8 1 the town; but being encountered by Cæſar's van- guard, 


they were forced from the bridge, and obliged to retire to 


the town; by which means Cafar paſſed the river, arrived 


at the town, and encamped under the walls 
CHAP. VII. 


| Temitius 17. WH EREUP ON Domitius having —_ 


p rites te ſeveral couriurs, who were well acquainted with the coun- 


another town of Piſcara, which was commanded by Len- 
Vibullius tulns Spinther with ten cohorts; who, on advice of 


_ Rutus = Cæſar's approach, quitted the town, and endeavoured to 
rives in i- 
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try, by conſiderable promiſes, to carry packets for him to c 1 VIL 
Pompey ; he earneſtly preſſed for ſupplies, aſſuring him wa x. | 
it was an eaſy matter to incloſe Cæſar, by the aſſiltance 1 
of the narrow ways, with two armies, and cut off all his Th s Domi- 
proviſions : the neglect of which opportunity would neceſ- — 1 8 8 
ſarily plunge him, thirty cohorts, ſeveral ſenators and Ro- whom the | 
man knights, into imminent danger. In the mean while, ſenate had 
having encouraged his men to behave themſelves bravely, 12 
he diſpoſed engines on the walls, appointed every man his far in hi- 
particular poſt, and for their encour agement, promiſed each £9vernment. 
private ſoldier four acres of land out of his own eſtate; and 
the like in proportion to every centurion or volunteer. | 

18, Whilſt Domitius was making theſe preparations, 
Cæſar had notice that the people of Sulmo were at his de- 

votion, but prevented from declaring by Q. Lucretius a 

ſenator, and Attius a Pelignian, — e the town 
with a garriſon of ſeven cohorts. This place lay about 
ſeven miles diſtant from Corfinium, and Cæſar immedi- 
ately on receipt of the meſſage ſent M. Antony thither 
with five cohorts of the thirteenth legion. On diſcovery _ _ 
of his enſigus, the Sulmonenſes opened their gates, and the 
ſoldiers, as well as citizens, came out to welcome Antony. 
Whereupon Lucretius and Attius endeavoured to make 
their eſcape over the wall; but the latter was taken, and 
being brought to Antony, defired he might be ſent to 
Czlar. Thus Antony having happily compleated this 
affair, returned again the ſame day with Attius and his 
troops to Czſar, who adding theſe cohor ts to his own, 
diſmiſſed Attius in ſafety. 
The three firſt days, after Cæſar ſer 1 before c.. 
finium, were employed in fortifying his camp, and getting 
proviſions from the neighbouring towns; for here he 
reſolved to expect the coming up of the reſt of his army. 
During this time arrived the eighth legion, with twelve 
cohorts newly raiſed in Gaul, and about 300 horſe ſent him 
by the king of Bavier. Upon which he made a new camp 
at another part of the rown, where he appointed Curio to 
command in chief, After this he began to ſurround Cor- 
finium with a rampier, on which he erected ſeveral tur- 
rets. This work was almoſt compleated, when the cou- _ 

riers returned that had been ſent to Pompey. 
109. Domitius having read his letter, thought proper pomitiu , 
to conceal the truth; and declared in council, that Pom- dittimula. | 
pey would immediately come to their aſſiſtance. Where- 5 
ture he encouraged them yaliantly to defend the town, and 
2 8 _ obey 


| proffer to 
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ciVIL obey thoſe orders which were neceſſary for defeating the 
AR. enemy's deſigns: and in the mean time privately conſulted 
: with a few of his particular friends how he might ſecure 
95 dis eſcape. But his countenance and ſpeech ſeemed fo 
different, his carriage appeared fo much more confuſed 
than before, his conferences in private with his friends 
were ſo frequent, and thoſe with the general council ſo 
rare, that the truth could no longer be diſſembled: for 
'Pompey's Pompey, in anſwer to his demands, had returned,“ That 
| anſwer to he would not hazard the loſs of the cauſe upon ſo danger- 
5 — * ous an iſſue; that it was neither his deſire nor advice that 
Domitius ſhould throw himſelf into Corfinium : where- 
fore, if he had an opportunity of eſcaping, he would 
adviſe him to quit the town, and march to join his army: 


which Cæſar reſolved to prevent, by iniſhiog his circum- 


vallation. 


| The gelen 20. Domitius's deſi ign having taken air, ſeveral of the 


wut Hey. | ſoldiers in the town about evening began to mutiny, and 


ſpoke to the tribunes, centurions, and chief officers, to 

this effect: that they were beſieged by Cæſar, whoſe 

| fortifications were now almoſt compleat ; but their gene- 

ral, Domitins, on whoſe honour they depended, when 

they embarked in this cauſe, without regard to their 

ſafety, was meditating an eſcape : wherefore they were 

obliged to provide for themſelves.” At firſt thoſe of Mar- 

ſia, diſſenting from this reſolution, poſſeſſed themſelves of 

the ſtrongeſt part of the town: and the diſpute grew fo 

warm, that it almoſt came to be decided by the ſword. 

But not long after, being informed, by the meſſengers that 

| paſſed between them, of Domitius's deſigns, which they 

The ſoldiers were before ignorant of, they all unanimouſly agreed to 

| feize Dot ſecure Domitius's perſon, and ſend deputies to Czfar, to 

Czar, and acquaint him, they were ready to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
and deliver their general alive into his hands. 

— * 21. On receipt of this meſſage, though Czſar was not 

ignorant of how great importance it was to gain Corfi- 

ntum with as much diſpatch as poſlible, and unite the ſol 

diers to his army whilſt they were in the humour to come 

over to him, and before their minds received any freſh im- 

preſſions by large promiſes, encouragements, or falſe re- 

ports (for the greateſt events in war are ſubject every mo- 

ment to change) yet leſt entering the town by night his 

men might let themſelves looſe to rapine and plunder, hav- 

ing returned the deputies thanks for their proffer, he ſent 


; — back, detriug they would ſecure the gates and et 
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the remainder of that night, with a very ſtrong guard: G1 vi L 
and he himſelf diſpoſed his ſoldiers round about the works WAR. 
he had begun, not at certain diſtances, as uſual, but in one thee 
continued rank, where the centinels, touching each other, 

formed a compleat circle. He ordered the horſe and foot 

officers to patrol about the works, and be careful not only 

do prevent ſallies, but the eſcape of any particular perſon : 

nor was any man ſo indolent and remiſs as to cloſe his eyes 

that night, each impatiently expecting the event, and at- 

_ tending the fate of the Corfinians, Domitius, Lentulus, 

and the reſt of the beſieged. 
22. About three in the morning, Lentulus Spinther Lentulus 


5 applied himſelf to our centinels from the walls, telling  - 


them he deſired he might be indulged the liberty of ſpeak- * by” 


ing with Cæſar: which being granted, he came out of bis 
the town, attended by ſome of Domitius's ſoldiers, who 
left him not till he arrived in Cæſar's preſence. © He 
entreated Cæſar to pardon his life for the ſake of their 
former friendſhip; he freely acknowledged the great favours 
be had formerly received from him; that by his intereſt he 
had been elected into the college of prieſts, obtained the 


province of Spain, when his prætor's charge expired; and 


was aſſiſted by him, when he was candidate for the conſu- 
late. Here Ceſar, interrupting Lentulus, faid, © He Calar's an» 
| had not left his“ government to do any man a prejudice, * 
but to defend himſelf from the power of his enemies; to 
reſtore the tribunes, who had been driven out of Rome, to 
their lawful dignity ; and aſſert his liberty, and the people's | 
Who were oppreſſed by faction.“ Lentulus, ——— „ 
by this anſwer, deſired leave to return to the town, that 
the aſſurance of his ſafety might revive the reſt of the be- 
ſieged, leſt deſpair ſhould oblige ſome of them to enter upon 
fatal reſolutions ; which was granted, and he departed. 
23. When day-light appeared, Cæſar commanded the an 


beſieged to bring out all the ſenators, ſenators children, ſurrenders. i 


tribunes of the ſoldiers, and Roman knights: amongſt the . 
number of ſenators were found, L. Domitius, P. Lentu- 
lus Spinther, L. Vibullius Rufus, Sextus Quintilius Varus 
the quæſtor, L. Rubrius, beſides Domitius's ſon, and 
ſeveral other young gentlemen, with a great number of _ 
Roman knights and chief burgeſſes , who had been ſum- * W 
moned to attend Domitius from the neighbouring towns. A. 

He protected them from the inſolences of the ſoldiers, and 


d Which was dounded by the Rubicon * ran between Ravenna and | 
— 
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Rutilus Lu- 
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cv having in a few words reminded them of their ingratitude, 
WAR. diſmiſſed them all in ſafety. | 
—— Six millions of ſeſterces in gold, which Domitius had 
22 gi depoſited in the publick treaſury, were brought to Cæſar 
N 1 by the duumviri, the two ſupreme magiſtrates of the town; 
of ſeſterees but he returned them to Domitius, though he knew they 
1 u Were part of the publick treaſure, and had been delivered | 
| which were Out to Pompey for the payment of his army; to convince 
brought the world he was as generous as merciful. He commanded 
_ the garriſon to be {worn his ſoldiers, having ſtayed only fix 
| threugn days before Corfinium, decamped the ſeventh, when the 
_ Abruzzo, town furrendered ; and after a compleat day's march 
. through the confines of Marrucini, * and *. : 
> — of nates, be 1 h in guns. 
; d ies. 


CHAP. Ix 


Luce ria. 24. PO MPEY, on notice of what had paſſed at  Corfi- : 
 C:mbiem. nium, leaving Luceria, went to Canoſa, and from thence to 
Por pey flies 
0 Brandy. Brindili, levying what forces he could in all parts of the 
fem. country. And having armed about 300 ſlaves and ſnep- 
3 herds, he gave them horſes, and made them cavalry. In 
- cohorts de... the mean while, the pretors, L. Manlius and Rutilus 
ſert to Ce- Lupus, fled away, the firſt from Alba with ſix cohorts, 
. and the latter from Terracina, with three, who diſcover- 
ing Cæſar's cavalry under the command of Bivius Curius 
at a diſtance, deſerted the prætor, and came over to Cæſar. 
So the following days ſeveral other entire cohorts deſerted 
to us, fome joining our foot, and others our cavalry. C. 
Magius of Cremona, chief engineer ro Pompey, falling | 
in with a party of ours, upon * road, was taken, and 
brought to Cæſar, who ſeat him back to Pompey with 
"Ea Mogins this meſſage: That fince he had not yet obtained an 
ecing token, oppor tunity y of conferring with Pompey, he deſigned to 
Kim tack to Wait upon him at Brindiſi; for it was of great import- 
Pompey aue to the commonwealth in general, and every mem- 
bo: « wel- ber in particular, that they ſhould have an interview, from 
VV hence they might be enabled to conclude a treaty; which 
could not fo conveniently be agreed on, when the condi- 
tions were to be carried backward and tor ward at ſome 
diſtance by a third perſon. 
25. Having diſmiſſed Magins with this meſſage, be 
marched himſelf to Brindiſi with ſix legions ; three com- 


i Sefertium ſexagie-, quod aurum adduxerat Domitius, i. ©. about” 
5,000 |, ol dur M9 y, Derr. 
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poſed of veteran ſoldiers, the others of new levies and de- civil 
ſertets: not computing Domitins's cohorts, which he WAR. 
immediately detached from Corfiniam for Sicily. On his 
arrival he was informed that the conſuls were gone to Du- Cæſar ar- 
razzo with great part of the army: but Pompey remained — 

in the town with twenty cohorts; yet he could not be ſa- Dyrra- 
tisfied whether Pompey ſtayed there for want of ſhipping to chium, 5 
tranſport him over, or with a deſign to ſecure Brindiſi, 

that he might the more eaſily command the Adriatick, the 
country of Greece, and the extreme parts of Italy, and _ 

able to maintain the war on both ſides of the gulf. However, 

leſt Pompey ſhould think it was not in Cæſar's power to 

_ oblige him to quit Italy, he reſolved to block up the haven's 
mouth, and prevent all acceſs to the town. Which he Cxfar's 

- contrived to do by raiſing two mounts on either fide the 
mouth of the haven, where the paſſage was narroweſt, and Brindifi, 
the ſhores ſhallow. But where the depth of water prevent- 

ed works of that nature, cloſe to the mount he placed dou- 
ble floats of timber, thirty foot ſquare in ſurface, with an- 


cChors at each corner, to prevent their being carried away 


f by the waves. To this float thus fixed, he added others = | 
to compleat the blockade; covered them all over with earth 


and faſcines, that the ſoldiers might have the ſurer footing 


to defend them: then raiſed a breaſt-work, and pent- 
| houſes all round the work, and on every fourth float built 
turrets two ſtories high, to detend them from burning, and 
the violence of the ſhips.” ; 
206. To interrupt theſe works, nad deſtroy our block- 
ade, Pompey ſent out a ſquadron of large veſſels that lay in 
the haven, on which he erected turrets three ſtories high, 
3 ſupplied them with plenty of darts and engines. Se 
that there paſſed daily ſkirmiſhes at a diſtance with flings, 
darts, and arrows: but yet Czfar conducted himſelf fo 


 prudently, as not to take away all hopes of coming to a 


compoſition by treaty. And though he wondered ex- 

| tremely that Magius, whom he had ſent to Pompey, had 
not yet returned with an anſwer to his meſſage; though | 
he had often attempted a treaty, and delayed the execution 
ol his deſigus in favour of one; yet, ſtill not deſiſting from 


tue ſame peaceable reſolutions, he ſent Caninius Rebilus, czfar "ey 
done of his lieutenants, to confer with Scribonius Libo, Rebilus to 


Whole particular friend and near relation he was, deſiring Livo "_ 


him to engage Libo to be inſtrumental in bringing 
about a reconciliation ; but above all in procuring Czfar 
an interview with Pompey, from whence he hoped they 
P 4 | 250 might 5 
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blockade at 
the haven of 
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cv. „ might both conſent on equal terms to lay down their arms; 
WA R. a mediation, which would greatly redound to Libo's 
—y— honour, if it ſhould be ſo ſucceſsful as to be the means of 
a laſting peace. Libo, having conferred with Caninius, 
went immediately to Pompey, and not long after returned 
Pompey” him this anſwer, * That Pompey could not treat during 
_ anſwer the abſence of the conſuls.” Thus Cæſar, having fo of- 
ten to no purpoſe effayed amicable meaſures, thought it 
time to lay aſide any further OO of a treaty, and to 
4 — * by « the ſword. 8 


CHAP. 1 


Feser 27. CES AR had already forme nine Aj * his 1 


| _— . K works, which were almoſt half compleated, when the ſhips, 
Ee Which had tranſported the conſuls with part of the army to 


ar's works Durazzo, returned ro Brindiſi; whereupan Pompey, either 


— apprehending the conſequence of Cæſar's works, or having 
1 long before deſigned to quit Italy, ſo ſoon as the fleet 
arrived, prepared for his departure. And to moderate 


the ſhock of Cæſar's attack, leſt his ſoldiers ſhould force 


their way into the town whilſt he was marching out, he 
| Pompey ſtopped up every gate, with all the ſtreets and avenues ; | 
1 — ap all cut ditches croſs the ways, wherein he fixed ſharp piles | 

Ws Hand; and ſtakes, covering the ſurface with turfs and hurdles, 
| and only left two paſſages open leading towards the haven, 
Which he fortified with ſtrong palifadoes. 5 


1 Having thus prepared for his departure, he commanded 


do go oa the ſoldiers to go on board without noiſe or tumult, leav- 


5 ing only ſmall parties of light- armed archers and llingers : 
on the walls, and in the turrets ; with orders to quit their 
| poſts upon a certain ſignal, fo ſoon as the reſt of the fol- 

diers ſhould be ſhipped off, and repair to a fafe place, | 

_ where gallies lay ready for them to embark. 
2808. But the beſieged, who had received many injuries 
and affronts both from Pompey and his army, were well 
affected to Czſir; and therefore ſo ſoon as they knew 

Pompey's deſigns,” whilſt the ſoldiers were preparing for 


| Thebefieged their voyage, gave Cæſar notice of his departure from 


ive Czlar the tops of their houſes: whereupon he immediately com- 


— notice af it manded his ſoldiers to repair to their arms, and provide 
ſcaling-ladders, that no time might be loſt in the execu- 
Fompey's tion of his deſign. Not long before night Pompey weighed 

foldiers 89 anchor, when the ſoldiers on the wall, receiving the in- 


dad weigh tended 8 quitted their ſtations, and arcived at the place 
Anchor. where — 
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where the gallies attended them, Cæſar's ſoldiers in the C1 v 11. 
mean while had ſcaled the walls, and being adviſed by the 4 \R. 
beſieged to beware of the * piles, which had been fixed « 

by Pompey's order in the ditches, made a halt, and were 

at laſt conducted by a long circuit to the haven ; where, 

by the aſſiſtance of ſome {mall boats, they ſeized two of 

Pow per 8 — witch fuck you Cæſar's mounts, 


CHAP. XI. 


29. THOUGH Cæſar was fully ETSY how much 
it would conduce towards a ſpeedy determination of the 
war, to equip a fleet, and follow Pompey croſs the ſeas, 
before he could have an opportunity of joining his tranſ- 
marine allies ; yet he conſidered the time it would require 
to enable dim to do it, becauſe Pompey had taken all the 
ſhipping in the harbour along with him, whereby he had 
effectually prevented an immediate purſuit; ſo that Caſar 
had no other means left, but to attend the arrival of a 


navy from remote countries, as Gaul, Ancona, and the 5 


Streights, which the ſeaſon of the year would render te- 
dious and troubleſome. On the other hand he thought it 
might prove of ill conſequence to his affairs, that Pompeys 
veteran army, and the two provinces of Spain (one of which 
had been infinitely obliged to Pompey for many ſignal fa- - 
vours) ſhould be confirmed in his intereſt ; that the enemy 
| ſhould have an opportunity of railing more horſe, or ſo- 
liciting Gaul and Italy to forſake him during his abſence. 
30. Wherefore he reſolved at preſent to deſiſt from pur- 


* ſuing Pompey, and make an expedition into Spain. 


Having ordered the chief burgeſſes of the municipal _ 
- towns to provide ſhipping, and ſend them to Brindiſi, he car re- 


ſent , lieutenant Valerius with one legion to Sardinia, and folves to go 


Curio, the proprætor, into Sicily with three more; com- © Spain. 


manding him, ſo ſoon as he ſhonld have rendered himſelf _— 


maſter of the iſland, to tranſport his army into Africk. dinia, Curio 
| _ Marcus Cotta was governor of Sardinia, M. Cato of Si- Lag Sicily. 
cily; and Africk ſhould have fallen to Tubero's lot. 
The people of Cagliari, on notice of Valerius's expedi- 
tion, of their own accord, before he had left Italy, expel- 
led Cotta out of their town, who was not a little ſur- 
prized at this ulage; but perceiving the whole iſland was 
| concerned i in it, he left Sardinia, and eſcaped to Africk, M. Cotta. 


© Vallum Cæcum, which ſeems to be much the ſame with the lilies at 8 
the ſiege of Aliſe. 


For Ancona is the chief es the Piſeni. 


ſa | 


The gardi⸗ 1 


nians expel 


ee nate. 
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crivir In the mean while Cato made great preparations; he gave 
w AR, orders {or refitting the old gallies in Sicily, for building 
eo, and diſperſed his lieutenants to raiſe forces amonglt 
Cato's pre- the Roman citizens in Lucania and Brutia, commanding 
ga for every diſtrict in his government to furniſh him with a par- 
ttccular quota of horſe and foot. His levies were almoſt 
compleated, when he received news of Curio's arrival; 
whereupon he publickly complained, that he had been be- 
trayed by Pompey, who had plung'd the republick into an 
unneceſſary war, aſſuring him and the reſt of the ſenate, 
that he had taken care for all kind of neceſſary proviſions, 
whereas he had provided nothing. Hav.ng thus declared 
| E6's com. his mind, he likewiſe abdicated his * as Cotta had 
. ardice. done before. | 
F alete ſound Sardinia, and Curio Sicily, 
gains Sardi- 
nia; Curio Without a governor, when they landed their armies there. 
Sicily, Tubero, on his arrival in Africk, found the country 
” om commanded by Actius Varus; who, as we have already re- 
loo marked, baving 7 loſt his cohorts at Oſmo, had immediately 
meat. returned into Africa, and without commiſtion poſlefſed 
ddimſelf of the government, which he found vacant. Here, 
by the intereſt and knowledge he had of the people and 
country, he ſoon levied two legions ; ; for not long before, 
be had governed that province, after the expiration of his 
| pr:etorſhip. Tubero arrived at Utica with his fleet, but 
vas prohibited enter ing either the town or haven by Varus, 
Who denied him the liberty of ſetting his ſon aſhore, at that 
time under a fit of ſickneſs, and obliged Tubero, without | 


further del: ye weigh auchor and be gone. 
CHAP, XIL 


e 32. THESE affairs thus diſpatched, that his ſoldiers _ 

to Rome, might have ſome reſpite from fatigue, Cæſar diſpoſed them 

and elle juto the neareſt municipal towns, and went to Rome: 

where having called a ſenate, he laid before them an account 

of the injuries he had received from his enemies. He 

His ſpeech, told them, He never had aſpired to extraordinary digni- 

ties, and, content to have waited the preſcribed interval of 

time for the conſulate, deſired only thoſe privileges which 

were common to every citizen: that a decree had been _ 
paſſed by ten tribunes, empowering him, though abſent, to 

a candidate, in ſpite of the oppoſition made by his ene 

mies, but eipecially by Cato, who, according to his ufual 

cuſtom, took up, in tedious harangues, ſome of the comitial 


* entire: a decree, 1 lay, was made while Pompey _ _ 
| el 


a 
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ſelf was conſul, who might have prevented its paſſing, had 


5 he diſapproved 1 it: but if he then thought convenient to al- 
low it, Czar knew no reaſon why he ſhould afterwards wonynned 


deprive him of the benefit of the people's affections. As 


219 


CIVIL 
WAR. 


; for him, he had given ſufficient proofs of his patience, ſince 


of his own accord he had propoſed, that both parties ſhould 


lay down their arms; which might have been of fatal con · 


ſequence to his dans and dignity. But ſuch was the ma- 


. lice ot his enemies, that they refuſed to comply with thoſe 
propoſitions which they made to others; rather chooſing to 


plunge all things i into confuſion, than part with the com- 
mand of armies. Here likewiſe he enlarged on the injuſ- 


tice they had done, in taking away two of his legions ; their 


cruel and inloleat behaviour in violating the authority of 
the tribunes ; his repeated offers of peace and a conference, 
which could never be granted. Wherefore he deſired and 
conjured them to take the republick into their protection, 
and affiſt him to govern it: but if their fears perſuaded 
them to decline the proffer, he ſhould not much importune 


them to accept it; for he would aſſume the ſole adminiſtra- 


tion into his own heads.” However, in the mean while, it 
was neceſſary to ſend embaſſadors to treat about a compo - 


7 tion for he valued not Pompey's opinion, which he had 


lately declared in the ſenate, that ſending embaſſadors to 


any one neceſſarily implyed a greater power and pre-emi- 


nence in the perſon they were ſent to, and apparent fear in 
the ſender ; ſince his foul was acted by ſuperior maxims; 


and as he had endeavoured to ſurpaſs the reſt of mankind 


in warlike and noble actions, ſo he was ambitious of excell- | 
ing in juſtice and equity.” 3 
33. The ſenate approved well cncagh of this embaſſies; bs 
but no deputies could be found. For Pompey had de- potes, that 
clared, before his departure, that he ſhould eſteem thoſe deputies be 


| vio fiay d behind in Rome, equally guilty with thoſe in 


Cæſar's camp; which deterred every one from undertaking p*y ; bot no 
body can de 


the office. In fine, three days were conſumed in debates 


and excuſes ; for the tribune, Lucius Metellus ® „had been 


ent to treat. 
with Pom 


found to go. 


E engaged by the contrary faction to protract the 5 aud 5 


„ 


oppoſe whatever Czar ſhould offer. 


m This Metellus was the perſon who oppoſed Ceſar s taking 4 publick _ 
treaſure, till bis malice ſubmitted th his f-ar : but our author has omitted 
this paſſage, for which reaſon tome critics have taxed kim with want of 


integrity. I ſhould rather attribute this omillion to forgetſulneſs, ſince we | 


have fo ſtrong an argument of his plain dealing in his ſpeech juſt before, Cæ- 


; lar certainly wanted not the courage to avow all his actions to poſterity ; and 
he who miſtakes him for ſo ſhallow a politician, as to think be imagined he 
could ſuppreſs the memory of this, by leaving it out of his Commentaties, 


muſſ be a very great Rranger to his character. | 


AY 
| 
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Grit CHAP. 1. 
WaR. CESAR perceiving their defigns, after ſome days f pent 
WV to no purpoſe, that he might loſe no more, quitted Rome, 
— 2 leaving the deſigns uneffected which brought him thither, 
to the fur- and went into the further Gaul. | | 
ther Gaul, 24. On his arrival there, he was informed that Pompey 
hhaad ſent Vibullius Rufus into Spain, who not long be. 

fore had been taken at Corfinium, and diſmiſſed; that Do- 
mitius was gone to Marſeilles with eight gallies fitted out 

ar Igilium and Coſa, manned by his own ſervants, infran- 
chiſed flaves, and plough- men; and that Pompey, before 
|. his departure from Rome, having ſecured ſeveral young no- 
- blemen of Marſeilles in his intereſt, had ſent them thither 

to prevent the former offices of friendſhip he had done them 
from being blotted out of their memory, by thoſe they had 
ſince received from Cæſar. On receipt of this meſſage, the 
people of Marſeilles called in their ancient allies, the Albici, 
co their aſſiſtance (a barbarous people, that inhabit the 
mountains round about their country) ſet up forges to 

8 make arms, got proviſions from the neighbouring fields and 
| Uarſcilles- caſtles, repaired their walls and gates, refitted their navy, 

muts ber and refuſed to give Cæſar admittance into their town. 
| — 35. Wherefore having ſent for fifteen of the moſt conſi- 

_ *rrabol. 4. derable perſons in the city, to prevent the war from begin- 
_ Theſe fif- ning at Marſeilles, he adviſed them rather to follow the ex- 
ueber ae * ample of all Italy, than be governed by any particular per- 
— ſon; not forgetting ſuch other motives as might incline 

nuch con them to embrace more prudent reſolutions. The deputies 


All of ten at 


| Fenice., returned home, and brought him this anſwer from the go- 
-  Cefar has a vernment: That underſtanding the people of Rome were 
r divided into two factions, they neither had judgment nor 
— — authority ſufficient to decide which party had juſtice on 
| of Mar- their ſide; eſpecially ſince Pompey and Cæſar, the two 
r patrons of their country, headed the different factions: 
fuer. for they had been obliged to the former for the revenues 
1 of the lower Languedoc and Vivarais; and to the other, 
for augmenting their yearly tributes by a part of Gaul, af- 
ter his conqueſt there. Wherefore ſince they were equally 
| indebted to them both, they reſolved to declare for nei - 
ther, but ſtand neuter ; without admitting Pompey or 
Cefar into their city or haven.” 5 
Domitius 36. But whilſt this treaty was in agitation, Domitius 
received into arriving at Marſeilles with his fleet, was received into the 


the town, 


made Go: town, made governor of the place, and had the chief 
vernor. management of the war committed to his charge. He 
6 the navy to cruiſe round che coaſts, command- 


| ing 
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ing them to ſeize upon all the merchants veſſels they could c r v i L 

find; and with the timber, nails, and tackle of ſuch as were WAR. 

moſt crazy, to refit the reſt. All the corn in the City, and Gn 

all kind of neceſſary proviſions, were laid up in the publick 

arſenal, that they might be prepared for a ſiege, if Cæſar 

ſhould inveſt the town. 

Whereupon Cæſar, provoked by theſe i injuries, the Cake ne- 

with three legions to Marſeilles, reſolved to build tur- fuss. 
| 88 * | iege Mar- 

rets, vines, and ſuch other works as were neceſſary to feilles. 

ſtorm the town; and gave orders for building twelve gal- 

lies at Arles, Which were fitted out, equipped with all 

things neceſſary, and brought to Marſeilles, within thirty 

days after the timber was felled. He made D. Brutus ad- 

miral of this ſquadron, and * C. Nun wn. 6 

EO . b 5 Dk. 


CHAP. XIV. 


37. WHILST theſe preparations were going forward, cf. FEY 
cælar ſent C. Fabius, with three u legions, that were ©; Fin 


with three 


quartered about Narbon, into Spain before him; with jegions it 


orders to ſecure the paſſage over the Pyrenean hills as ſoon Spain. 
as poſſible, which was guarded by a party of L. Afranius's 
army: and commanded the legions that Jay further off to 


follow after. Fabius, according to his orders, made Fabios gains 


haſte to the mountains, obliged the party to quit their he pag: 


over the y- 


poſt, and from thence travelled by 2g! marches towards s renean bills, 


Atranius's army. 


38. We have andy taken notice hat Pompey a. : 
| packed Vibullius Rufus into Spain, which he had di- 
| Vided between Afranius, . and N. three 


n It ſhould be four legions. See F. 4 
© In the original it is Afranius, Petreius, and n but n the 
names muſt be tranſpoſed ; for if Varro, who is placed the third, poſſeſſed 5 

Lufitania and Vettonum Ager, or rather Bætica (for that province is di- 
vided from the Lofitanica by the river Guadiana) what can be the meaning 
of the following ſentence, that Petreius ſhould march with all his forces 
out of Luſitania, through Bztica, to join Afranius? for though I ſhould 
agree that both Varro and Petreius poſſeſſed different parts of Lufitania at 
the ſame time (for what elſe could Cæſar mean by that divifion from the 
Caſtalian foreft to the Guadiana) yet I cannot conceive why Petreius, if 
he was in the northern part of Luſitania (as I ſhall endeavour to demon- 
ftrate) ſhould take ſo unneceſſary a circuit to croſs the Guadiana twice, and 
march through B=tica to Ilerda or Lerida in Catalonia, fince there was no 
enemy to oppoſe his paſſage the nearer way. Cæſar only divides Spain in- 
to two provinces, the nearer and the farther; but Cluver into three, Bæ- 
tica, Luſitania and Terraconenſis. The firſt of theſe contains Granada, An- 
daluſia, Eſtremadura, and part of new Caſtile ; the ſecond, Portugal, with 
part of ad and new Caſtile z but the third, which was by much the largeſt, 
| did not * — EN — a, Arragon, Nara, Biſcay, 


i BE 


Scutati and: 
| — 


222 ene, Kat 


cv of his lieutenants: the firſt of theſe commanded the nearer 
WAR. Spain, with three legions ; the ſecond, from the Caſtilian 
L—— foreſt to the river Guadiana, with two; the third, Bætica, 
deln ge and all the ſouthern parts of Portugal, from the river 
an Guadiana to the ſea, with the like number. On Vibul.- 
vetronum lins's arrival it was reſolved, that Petreius ſhould march 
22 with all his forces out of Luſitania through Bætica, to 
Join Afranius; whereupon Petreius began to levy both 
horſe and foot in Luſitania, as Afranius did in Celtiberia, 
_ Cantabria, and thoſe other barbarous countries towards 
the northern ſea. Petreius having compleated his levies, 
immediately marched through Bætica to Afranius, and 
both reſolved to make Lerida the ſeat of war, becauſe the 
| country lay ſo convenient for their purpoſe. 
| Afranis 39. We have already obſerved that Afranius had 
andPetreins three legions, Pctreius two; beſides theſe, they had le- 
their foie s. vied about eighty cohorts of ſmall and large target-bearers 


 Cxzfar, on the other hand, had ſent his legions into 


- vhs The Spain, with 6000 auxiliary foot, and 3o0o horſe, which 


| | legions that had ſerved under him during all his former wars, and he 


Rad orders was furniſhed with the like number of volunteers from the 


to follow af- 


8 Fabius. ſeveral ſtates of Gaul, the flower of their country; but 


the moſt warlike of theſe were the highlanders of Gal- 
coigne. Having notice that Pompey was marching with 


| Cxfar's po- his legions through Atrick to Spain, and would ere long 


hey in * arrive there, Cæſar borrowed money from the chief of- 


- Aturia, Gallæcia, 5 Leon, but alſo part of both Caſtiles, This Provincia 


5 Terfaconenſis, which is all one with the nearer Spal“, you perceive, was 
entirely engroſſed by Afranius ; Petreins, at the ſame time, commanded 


the Provincia Bætica with Luſitania, that is, ehe ſouthern parts of Luſitania; 


for if he had the entire province, what would become of Varro? He there- 
tore, no doubt, commanded the northern part of Luiitania, as low as Liſbon, 
and from "WM extending eaſt ward, in a direct line, as far as Calatrava: for 


the river Guadianadivides this part of Luſitania from the Provincia Bætica, all 
the way between Badajos and Calatriva, But Petreius, who had part of his 


| legions quartered in the ſouthern Portugal, and part about Eftremadura, lay 


ready to execute theſe orders, and at his dep: ature left the entire command of 
the farther province, which in Cæſar's time contained both Luſitania and 
Betica, to Varro. One thing we may remark from this diviſion; viz. that 


they who derive the original name of the kingdom of Caftile from the eaſtles 
that were buHt in that country by the Coths ard Vandzls, to put a ſtop to 


the incurſions of the Moors, who had over-run the entire Provincia Bztica, 
muſt own themſelves miſtalcen, till they can find out another interpretation 
for Saltus Caſtulonenſis; for the Goths and Vandals got no faoting there 


themſelves, til} about 400 vea's after the birthe? our Saviour, and the Moors 


not before 320 vears after them, which is ahout 800 years after Cæſar wrote z 
his Commentaries. Monſicur d' Ablancourt indeed has rendered this Saltus 


Caſtulonenſis, Caflona, or Eis e.itor for hm in the margin; but if Caſlona 
de a tœwu in Andaluſia, : it can never quadeate with Cæſar's meaning. 


in both the provinces of Spain, with near 5000 cavalry. 


3 ia —_ "= wor # 
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ficers of his army, which he diſtributed amongſt his ſol- 1 v1 
diers : by which means he gained two conſiderable points waR. 
at the ſame inſtant; for he made it the officers intereſt to 
adhere to his party, and ſecured the loldiers hearts by his 1 
liberality. — — 
40. Fabius, in the mean while, left nothing unat- wards his 
tempted towards gaining the country round about to his OE <a} 
party, by his letters and embaſſadors. He had already caſt Fab:usbuilds 
two bridges croſs the Sicoris, about four miles diſtant from two bridges 
each other, for the convenience of foraging, becauſe he had m he *. 
conſumed all the proviſions on this {ide the river: Pompey's 
lieutenants, for the ſame reaſon, imitated his > - : 
which occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between our cavalry. It = 
happened one day, that two of Fabius's legions being out ug fo- 
upon duty to guard the foragers, according to cuſtom, had ragers at- 
paſſed the river, when the carriages and cavalry following tacked on 
after, ſo over-loaded the bridge, already weakened by the — 7 
ſwelling of the river, that it broke down, and the horſe bridge. 
were precluded from] joining the foot: which Petreius ang 
Afranius perceiving, by the hurdles and other materials _ 
that came ſwimming down with the ſtream, immediately 
detached four legions with all their cavalry, croſs the bridge 
that lay neareſt the town and their camp, with orders to 
attack Fabius's two legions. On their approach, L. Plan- 
cus, who commanded the foraging guard, found himſelf 
obliged to gain the higher ground, and make a double 
front, to prevent being ſurrounded by Afranius's caval- But Fabius 
ry. Notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of number, he brave- 2 : 
ly received the charge of their horſe and infantry, till the una a his 
ſtandards of two legions, which Fabius had ſent over the men; 
further bridge to ſuſtain his party, were deſcry'd at a diſ- | 
tance, for he ſuſpected Pompey's lieutenants would lay hold 
of that opportunity to fall upon his men: on the arrival of „hereupon 
theſe two legions the engagement ceaſed, and * parties the engape- 
returned to their ſeveral camps. ; 55 3 


3 H A P. Xv. 
"at WIT HIN two days after Cæſar's REY in the cab 1 


camp with a guard of goo horſe, the bridge which had been rives in he 


broken down was almoſt rebuilt, and he gave orders for 2 A * 


finiſhing the remaining part by night. Haring taken a parigg the 
view of the place, he left ſix cohorts for a guard to his bridge, aud 
camp and baggage, and marched the day after with his ce "a 
| any drawn up into three lines t tow ards Lerida, where he ,q 


_ offered 


does not 
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CIVIL offered Afranius battle on an even ground: whereupon 
WAR. Afranius drew out his forces, and diſpoſed them on the 
— middle of the hill before his camp. But Czfar perceiving 
— Afranius he declined the engagement, reſolved to encamp about 400 
bis forces paces from the foot of the mountain. And leſt the ſoldiers 
_ toconfrovt ſhould be interrupted in their works by ſudden attacks from 
him, but the enemy, he ordered them not to throw up a rampier as 
fight. | _ uſually, but only to cut a ditch fifteen foot broad in front, 

towards the enemy. The firſt and ſecond lines, according 
Cube laws fo command, continued in order of battle, and the third 
Arne Ras ag diſpatched their buſineſs before Afranius diſcovered 


rear, and 


encamps. that Cæſar deſigned to encamp there. 


He cuts a 


draw out 


| In the evening Cæſar drew his legions within this ditch, 
Aisch round and ordered them to lie that night upon their arms. The 
| about his day after he ſtirred not out of the place; and becauſe he 

— muſt have been obliged to ſend a great way for materials 
do compile a rampier, he contented himſelf for the pre- 
' ſent, to ſurround his camp on all ſides only with a ditch 
of the ſame breadth with the former; and allotted a ſeparate 
2 to compleat each ſide of the work, commanding the 
— _ reſt of his forces to be ready to receive the enemy's charge. 
i In the mean time Petreius and Afranius, to divert the ſol- 


— tpage diers from going forward with the work, drew dowa their 


| divert the legions to the foot of the hill, and provoked them to en- 
5 —_— gage. However, Cæſar, depending on the three legions 


Which were ready at their arms, and the defence of his 
ditch, did not omit carrying on his works: which the 
enemy obſerving, advanced no farther than the fide of the 
hill; where they continued not long before they returned 
= their camp. The third day, Cæſar having fortified his 
with a rampier, ſent orders to the cohorts and baggage, 
_ which be hag he baking, to decamp, and « come up to him, 


CHAP. XVI. 


5 BETWEEN Larida and the next hill, wheels 
treius and Afranius were encamped, lay a plain about 300 
paces over; in the midſt of which was a gentle riſing 
ground, ſomething higher than the valley round about. 
| _ Cwfar hoped, if he could but render himſelf maſter of 
this place, to intercept the enemy's communication with 

| the town and bridge, and deprive them of thoſe convoys 
they uſed to receive from - thence. Wherefore having 
made a draught of three legions, he ranged them in or- 
der of battle, and * the firſt lige of one to 


advantage of the ground, obliged our men to retire, and 


ſhelter to the legions. 


| ſmall parties on every ſide; and if they found themſelves 


| deſcent was ſomething eaſier, about 400 paces in length, 
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run before, and gain the place; which Afranius perceiv- c 1 v 1 L 


ing, difpatched his advanced guard a nearer way to the W AR. - 
ſame poſt : they diſputed the matter warmly on both ſides,. 


but Afranius's party, who came thither firſt, having the 4 bloody 


ween conſi- 

being reinforced by freſh ſupplies, forced them to fly for derabl — 
= ties of bot 

armies, 


44. The manner of their ſoldiers fighting was this, firſt The way 


to make a furious charge, in order to gain a particular poſt, Afranius's 
without regard to ranks and files, fighting deſperately in — : 
warmly received, they thought it no diſgrace to retire, be- Ss 
ing accuſtomed to this kind of engagement, by their fre- 
quent rencounters with the Luſitanians, and the other bar- 


barous people of Spain: for foldiers generally acquire the 
particular cuſtoms of the country where they have ſerved 


for a conſiderable time. But our men were extremely ſur- 
prized at this new way of engagement; who, ſeeing every 
ſoldier quit his rank, and run diſorderly up and down, 
were apprehenſive of being ſurrounded on all ſides, whilſt 

they were obliged to keep their order, and not to quit their 

poſt or ſtandard but upon ſome very extraordinary occa- 


ion. Thus the firſt line being routed, the legion likewiſe C:zſar's par- 5 
| in that wing gave ground, and retired to che next hill. J at ** 


routed, 


45. Whereupon Cæſar, finding the whole army ſur- The ninth 


prized at this extraordinary accident, detac!ged the ninth le- legion fent 


gion to ſuſtain his party, and put a ſtop to the career of hr 
the enemy's purſuit. His orders were ſo well performed, Rout the 
that the enemy, though fluſhed with ſucceſs, were obliged enemy. 


in their turn to give ground, -and retire for ſhelter to the 


walls of Lerida. But the ſoldiers of the ninth legion, being Purſue too 


eagerly, fall 
into a diſad- 


too eager to repair the diſgrace of their party, purſued the 


enemy till they had brought themſelves into a diſadvan- vantageous 


tageous place, at the bottom of the hill upon which the town Place. 
was built; and as they endeavoured to retreat, found tem- 
ſelves charged afreſh from the higher ground. The front of 
this aſcent was rough and ſteep on every ſide, extending 
only ſo far in breadth as was ſufficient for drawing up three 
cohorts, where it was impoſlible to relieve them, or to ſup- 
port them with the cavalry. From the town, indeed, the 


which furniſhed our men with an opportunity of extricating 
themſelves from the diſadvantage their raſnneſs had brought 


them into. Here the fight was obſtinately maintained, The fight 


though with great inequality on our fide, as well on account ä 


- 


irmiſh be- 


— > 
—— — —  — — 
—— —— —— — — — * — £ = 3 > 


| 


| The Socks 
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1 of the narrowneſs of the place, as the advantage the enemy 
WAR. had, by being maſters of the riſing ground, from whence 


IR no javelin fell in vain ; yet our men bravcly encountered 
with all theſe difficulties, and patiently endured the wounds 
they received: the enemy perpetually received ſupplies, and 
freſh cohorts were frequently ſent through the town to re- 
lieve the wearied ; which obliged Cæſar to detach parties 
thither for the like parpole. 
46. The engagement had now continued four hours 
without intermiſſion, when our men, who had ipent all 
their piles and javelins, bravely charged the enemy with 
ſword in hand; and having killed ſome, obliged the reſt to 
- iy, notwithſtanding the advantage of the upper ground. 
Thus having driven ſome into the town, and the reſt under 


| Both p: parties the walls, they eaſily obrained an opportunity of retreating; 
retreat. 


for our cavalry, ſtriving againſt the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 
mounting on either ſide to the top of the hill, and riding 
between both armies, ſecured our retreat: ſo many and 
ſo various were the turns of fortune in this rencounter, 
About ſeventy of our mei; were killed in the firſt charge; 
amongſt which number fell Q. Fulginius, who had been 


f ey 2 firſt centurion of the haſtari in the fourteenth legion, and 
5 ah. 


vwbo had raiſed himſelf from inferior ranks to the honourable 
| Poſt he was now in, by his extraordinary merit; and above 
Soo were wounded. On Afranius's fide were killed T. 
Cæcilius, firſt centurion of a legion, four more centurions | 

ol inferior ordtrs, and above 200 common ſoldiers. 


© The various 47. Yet fo various were the opinions of this day's ſucceſs, 
opinions of that each party thought they had the better of it. Aﬀra- 


this day's 


5 | ſucceſs, nius's ſoldiers, becauſe, though to all appearance the 


| weaker, yet they ſo long ſuſtained our aſſault ; and becauſe 
they firſt poſſeſſed and maintained the poſt, which was the 
occaſion of the diſpute, and obliged our men, on the firſt 
rencounter, to give ground: but ours, becauſe they had 
maintained the fight five hours together notwithſtanding the 
Inequality of place and number ; becauſe they had forced 
wdieir way up the riſing ground with ſword in hand, and ob- 
liged the enemy to retire into the town, notwithſtanding 
they had the advantage of the hill. However, after the en- 
gagement was over, Afranius fortified the mount for which 
we contended, and placed 2 garriſon on it. 
hong During the two days that this affair was in agitation, 
banks, and there happened a very unfortunate accident ; the weather 


breaks down Was to tempeſtuous, that it raiſed the water to a greater 
a01- 


we bridges _ than ever was known in that n ; the ſnow ran 


dn 


* * ny. 
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down fo violently from all the mountains round about into c 1 vr 
the Sicoris, that the river overflowed its banks, and in one War. 
day were deſtroyed both the bridges which Fabius had 


built ; which reduced the army to great extremities. For 


we have already obſerved, that our forces were encamped 
between the two rivers, 2 Cinga and Sicoris, which for the 
ſpace of thirty miles together were neither of them fordable. 


The army being thus blocked up within this narrow com- 


| pals, the countries which had declared in favour of Cæſar 
could not ſupply him with proviſions ; the foragers could 

not return again, becauſe the waters were out; nor could 

the convoys and recruits, which came from Gaul and Italy, 


find means of arriving at the camp. 


To add to theſe difficulties, the ſeaſon of the year ren- Thedificut- 
ties Czfar 
— | 
der. N 


dered proviſions very ſcarce, for the laſt year's corn was all 
conſumed, and that on the ground was hardly ripe. All 


the countries round about were emptied; for Afranius, 
before Cæſar's arrival, had carried moſt of the corn to Le- 
rida; and that ſmall remainder which was left, our amy 
had already devoured. As for the cattle, which were our 


227 


ſecond dependence, the natives had removed them further 


off, when their country was appointed the ſeat of war. Our 
foragers were greatly incommoded from being purſued by 
the light-armed Luſitanians, and Spaniards of the higher 


province, who were acquainted with the courſe of the coun- 
try, and eaſily ſwam over the rivers, as they never go to 


war without being provided with bladders or leathern bags urcibus, | 7 


for that purpoſe. 


49. But on the contrary, Afranius had plenty of all 
kind of proviſions, for he had laid up great quantities of 
corn, often received freſh convoys, and had forage enough 


for his cavalry, the bridge of Lerida furniſhing him with al! 


theſe conveniencies without any danger; for the country 
beyond the river, which Cæſar could not come at, was 


wholly uatouched. 


50. The waters were out ſeveral days together; Cæſar a 
vours to re- 
build hs. 
r 
diſpoſed on the oppoſite banks, prevented his deſign ; which with ill fac* 


did his utmoſt endeavour to repair the bridges, but the 
ſwelling of the river, and the parties which Afranius had 


they might eaſily do, becauſe of the nature of the river, the e. 


height of the water, and the convenience they had of caſt- 
ing their darts, all along the bank, on that particular place - 


where our men were obliged to work : which rendered it 


* Either here muſt be ſomething added, or ele there is ſomething left out 


before in this book, for I do not find any mention made of the Cinga. 
Dy = ; very 


Mmarches to 


=” —— his horſe before, who fell upon them ere they were ready 


recruits that to receive them: the Gallic cavalry ſoon rallied, and en- 
| were com- 


| ing to cæſar. 


©. 
: ; 
f 
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C1v 1 I very difficult for them at the fame ime to ſtruggle with the 
w AR. force of the ans 1 avoid tne enemy's darts. 
— 
9 HAP. xvit. : 
5 AFRANIUS had notice of conſi derable a 
ments and convoys which were marching to join Cæſar; 
but, being hindered by the waters, were obliged to make a 
| halt on the river's fide: amongſt theſe were archers from 
Roverge, and cavalry from the Celtic Gaul, with great 
ſtore of baggage, according to the cuſtom of their country, 
beſides about 600@ more of ſeveral forts, with ſervants and 
_ children, who marched without order; for, being ſubject to 
no commander, every man followed the ſeveral dictates of 
bis own humour, travelling up and down the country care- 
leſly, as if the roads were 24 as formerly. There were 
likewiſe many young gentlemen of quality, ſenators and 
knights ſons, with ambaſſadors from ſeveral ſtates, and 
ſome of Cæſar's lientenants ; but all their j Jon were 
„ ſtopped by the river. 5 
Afranius On this advice Afranius now in the abe. with 
three legions and all his cavalry, to cut them off, and ſent 


gaged them bravely, returning their charge notwithſtand- 
ing the diſparity of number, fo long as they had none but 
\ horſe to encounter with; but on diſcovery of the legions en- 
bs ſome few being ſain, the reſt retreated to the neigh- 
ouring hills, However, this ſhort ſkirmiſh was of great 
advantage to the reſt of their party, for it gave them time 
Kill S0 to rally upon the higher ground: this day we loſt about 


"en. een » few cavalry and ſervants, with a {mall part 


. ome cavalry f 
and ſervants, OF Our baggage. 


Giza r £2. Bur his encreaſed the price of 5 as n on 
city in Cæ- account of the preſent ſcarcity, as the apprehenſion of future 


22323 want: a buſhel of corn was fold for * 50 denarii, the fol- 


7 138. 4d. diers daily grew more feeble, inconveniencies encreaſed 
 Eagbſh 3 every day, and a wonderful change appeared in a few days 


ſome copies 


Tr read 40 den. 


time; ſo much did fortune favour the enemy, that whilſt 
we laboured under the want of all kind of neceſſaries, they 
| had plenty of every thing, and were eſteemed the victors. 
Cæſar left nothing uneffected to redreſs the preſent ſcarcity ; 
he ſent to the countries that were in league with him, to 
- furniſh him with cattle in defect of corn, and diſmiſſed thoſe 


chat were attendants on a the camp to diſtant places. 
2855 53. Afra- 
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53. Afianius, Petreius, and their friends, ſent accounts c 1 y IL 
of this to Rome; and ſo much had report enlarged the war. 
truth, that the war appeared to be almoſt at an end: when 
the couriers arrived at Rome, there was a great concourſe The report 
at Afranius's houſe, and mighty congratulations were made - ang 
amongſt their party; many flocked out of Italy to Pompey, was already 
ſome to carry the firit account of this grateful news, and 9*rcome. 
others to avoid coming lateſt, when fortune ſhould have 1 88 
given judgment againſt Czfar's cauſe. 
$4. Affairs being reduced to this extremity, Cefar, 
| perceiving all the paſſes were guarded by Afranius's | 
parties, and that it was impoſfible to repair the bridges, 
gave orders for building ſuch boats as he had formerly ob- 
ſer ved in uſe among the Engliſh ; their keels and lower part Ey help FE 


made of light timber, the ſides of wicker covered over fuch dense 


the Britons 


with ſkins : which, being thus finiſhed, he placed on wag- uſed, Czar 

gons, to be conveyed by night about twenty-two miles rebuilds bis 
| from his carap, and then tranſported his ſoldiers in them —_ 
croſs the river; who immediately poſſeſſed themſelves of - 
a hill on the bank-ſide, and fortified it before the enemy _ 
had notice of their motions. After theſe, to reinforce 

the party, he likewiſe tranſported a legion; and beginning os 
the work on both ſides together, compleated his bridge in 
two days; by which means he recovered his foragers, re- 
| ceived his convoys and recruits, and oped a paſſage for 

future ſupplies of corn. 


55. The ſame day he decked a great part of his Ca- — cavalry s bo 


 valry crols the river, who ſurprized a coniiderable number dufte e 


of the enemy's foragers and waggons, that were careleſly ragers, 
_ diſperſed up and down the country; but a party of ligh- 
armed Spaniſh foot coming up to their aſſiſtance, our 
men divided themſelves into two bodies, one to ſecure the 
booty, the other to receive and return the enemy's 
charge. One of our cohorts, venturing too eagerly before 8 
the reſt, was ſurrounded and cut off; but the reſt returned 2 0 


over che bridge 1 in lafety to the 6 camp with a „ able booty. - 
| 1 . 


CHAP. XVII. 


25 


"of w HILST affairs were in this 1 at Lerida, The people 


of Mar ſerlies 


che people of Marſeilles, by L. Domitius's advice, equip- p, bare 3 
ped ſeventeen gallies (of which eleven were covered) cr ver. ble 
with ſeveral other ſmaller veſſels, that they might ſtrike a feet. 
= terror into our fleet *** the multitude of theirs. Theſe they 


3 5 in. 
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'C1v 1L manned with a party of archers and the Albici whom we 
WAR. have already mentioned; encouraging them with great re- 
AS wards and promiſes. Domitius deſired a certain number 
: of theſe ſhips for his particular uſe, which he filled with 
the ſhepherds and huſbandmen he had brought thither 
along with him. Thus being compleatly equipped, they 
boldly hoiſted fail in ſearch of our fleet, which was com- 
manded by D. Brutus, and rode at anchor at an iſland 
over - againſt Marſeilles. 
W with 57. Brutus was much nian to the enemy 1 in num- 
the Roman her of ſhipping ; but Cæſar had choſen the moſt valiant 
- men among all his legions, as well Centurions as Anteſig- 
nmaani, at their own requeſt, to man his fleet; who, having 
prepared plenty of grappling-i irons, piles, darts, and javelins, 
on notice of the enemy's arrival, put to ſea, and engaged 
them. The conflict was briſkly maintained on both ſides, 
nor were the Albici (a hardy highland people, perpetually 
inured to arms) much inferior to our men in courage; 
for being come directly from Marſeilles, the late promiſes 
which they had received were freſh in their memories; 
and Domitius's ſhepherds behaved themſelves with equal 
courage, before the eyes of their maſter, | in | hopes of gaining 
from him their liberty. 
58. Thoſe of Marſeilles, confiding | in the vimbleneſs of 
their ſhips, avoided the ſhock of our gallies, when we en- 
 deavoured to ſplit them with our beaks ; having ſea-room 
enough, they drew their fleet up into a line, in order to 
| furround us; ſometimes ſeveral of them would attack a 
ſingle hip of ours together ; ſometimes try to ſweep off a 
bank of oars, by ruſhing furiouſly along-fide of a galley ; 
but when we endeavoured to grapple, laying aſide the ſkill 
of their pilots and mariners, they relied entirely on the 
courage of the mountaineers. We were greatly incom- 
moded by the unſkilfulneſs of our rowers and pilots, who 
being lately taken from on board merchant veſſels, hardly 
knew the names of the tackle; and by the fluggiſhneſs of 
our ſhips, which, being built in haſte of unſeaſoned timber, 
were not fo ready at tacking about: but when we came 
| The Mar- cloſe up to them, a ſingle ſhip of ours would enter be- 


_  Jeillians de- 


tested; they VEE two of the enemy's, and fighting boldly from each 
loſe nine fide board them, by which means we killed great numbers 
 thips, ol the mountaineers and ſhepherds ; part of their veſſels we 
5 ſunk, ſome we took with the men on board, and drove the 


reſt into the haren. In this engagement the enemy had 
* thc 
C H A p. 5 
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C H AP. XIX. 5 CIVIL 
WAR. 
59. c SAR had news of this victory at Laie ſo ah et 
quickly did fortune change, wher his bridge was fnifhed. 
The enemy, fearing the courage of our horſe, did not diſ- 
perſe themſelves about the country ſo careleſly as uſual ; 
ſometimes foraging near their camp, that they might the 
more eaſily retreat; fometimes taking a large circuit about, 


to avoid meeting with our parties; for if they received the 


leaſt loſs, or even deſcried our cavalry at a diſtance, they 
would forſake their waggons and fly; nay, at laſt they 
omitted foraging ſeveral days together, and detached par - 


ties | in the night to bring in proviſions. 


60. In the mean time the people of Hueſca, and thoſe ain "4 
of Calahorre, the fellow-tributaries, both ſent ambaſſadors ber 1c 
to Czſur, to receive isſdommands; thoſe of b Jaca, the Cavite, 


Auſetani, and, not many days after, the Illurgavonenſes, ons over 10 
who lie near the river Ebro, followed the GEE of thele y 
_ © Tarraconenſes. bers. 


From theſe he demanded ſu oplies of corn, which hey 


promiſed, and, having got all the carriages in the country 
together, ſoon brought him proviſions into his camp. One 


cohort of the Illurgavonenſes, having notice of their. coun- 


try's reſolution, came over to our camp with their colours . Or aan 


There was a wonderful change for the better on our ſide; — X 
for the yy was perfected, five powerful ſtares had en- of affairs 


_ changeC 


* 3 or thoſe of Jaca. s K "TN 1 this much forthe 
1 name to the people of Karcelona ; but T was rather inclined to believe better on | 
Ceæſar meant thoſe of Jaca, becauſe the ſound has no affinity at all with Caſar $ fide, 


Barcino, or Barcelona; nor can 1 meet with any authority to warrant that 
interpretation. ; 
© The original has it hos 8 which Mr. d'Abiancourt and 
Mr. Edmonds have rendered the people of Tarragona: but I believe Czſar 
deſigned it for an accuſative caſe, and meant generally the inhabitants of the 


Provincia Tarraconenfis ; becauſe not long after Afranius, finding he could 


not paſs the Ebro, as he deſigned, held a council to determine whether he 


ſhould return to Lerida, or march to Tarragona; which he would hardly have 


done, if the latter had revolted: majority of votes indeed carried it for Lerida; 


but it was becauſe that was the ſhorter cut. Who theſe Auſcitani were, for 


my part, I ſhall not pretend to determine; for I dare not affirm, with Mr. 
d' Ablancourt, that they are the people of Garrona, becauſe he may have 
reaſons which I am yet a ſtranger to; much leſs that the Illurgavonenſes are 
the preſent inhabitants of Tortoſa ; for though Tortoſa lies at the mouth af 
the river Ebro, yet it were no neceſfary concluſion to affirm from thence, that 
this muſt be the place which Cæſar meant, becauſe he ſays the Illurgavo- 
nenſes lay near the Ebro, But might I take the liberty of changing a letter or 
two, I could turn the Illurgavonenſes into Ilerdavonenſes, and then it would 
be no difficult matter to expound it that part of the country of Ilerda near the 


| 1 which ok the fartheſt off from Afrenius 5 forces. | 


. 1 
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C1y II tered into league with us, care was taken for future provi- 
WAR. ſions, the report of Pompey's approach with the legions 
through Africk was now at an end, and ſeveral countries 
that lay at a farther diſtance, „ revaiing from Afranius, de- 
clared for Czfar. 
61. Whilſt the enemy was diſcouraged by our faccels, 
| Czlar, that he might not be at the trouble of ſending his 
| horſe fo far about to forage, having choſen a convenient 
place, began to cut ſeveral ditches about thirty foot wide, 
do drain fo much of the Sicoris as might render it fordable. 
Afraniusant This work was almoſt compleated, when Petreius and 

— — Afranius, apprehending they ſhould be cut off from fo- 

more to- Taging, becauſe Cæſar was ſo much ſuperior to them in 
-. wards Celtt- h, reſolved to decamp, and remove the war to Cel- 
” bets. hens. 'T hey were the rather induced to embrace this 
reſolution, becauſe thoſe countries which had been ſubdued 
by Pompey in the Sertorian war, ſtill trembled at their 
conqueror's name, though abſent; and thoſe who had con- 
tinued faithful to him, were Gnce confirmed in his iptereſt 
dy ſeveral obligations, amongſt whom Cæſar was hardly 
known. Hence they expected conſiderable ſupplies of horſe 


and infantry, and doubted not but to be able to protract 
the war till winter. 


e hoy ge Having agreed on this e tha gare ado for 


orders for” 


—— fi ſeizing all the ſhips on the Ebro, and carrying them to Uc- 
de prepared togeſa, a town ſituate on that river, about twenty miles 
5 — diſtant from their camp, where they commanded a bridge 
10 of boats to be caſt croſs the water; and tranſporting two 
legions over the Sicoris, fortified thei camp with a nmpier 
twelve foot high. 
8 eon arains 62. Which Czfar baving notice of by his ſcouts, wrought | 


ha * is inceſſantly at his drains; and by the extraordinary labour 
tiii- 1t de- 


Adds fora. Of his ſoloiers, who neither reſted day nor night, reduced 


able, the river to ſo low an ebb, that the cavalry might, with 
85 ſome diſficulty, ford it; which they ventured to do, and 

the infantry likewiſe, though the water took them up to 
their ſhoulders, and they contended with the rapidity as 
well as depth of the ſtream. So that almoſt at the ſame 
_ inſtant that Cæſar was informed the bridge croſs the Ebro 

Vas near comple ed, be found a ford over the Sicoris, | 


8 H A P. 7 


Pe treiue and 


1 63. THE enemy thought i it high time to be warching; 


= 


cin their eee leaving two — N 1 a AE ye 
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Lerida, they croſſed the Sicoris with all their forces, and c 1 v1 1. 
joined the two legions which they had ſent over before. w a R. 
Cæſar had now no other remedy left, but to detach bis 
cavalry, to interrupt the enemy's march: but becauſe croſſ- Cæſar de- 
ing the bridge would oblige them to take ſo large a cir- N. 
cuit, that Afranius would arrive at the Ebro before purſue them. 
them a nearer way, he ordered they ſhould ford the river. 
About one in the morning, juſt as Petreius and Afra- 

nius had decamped, our cavalry deſcried their rear, which 

they endeavoured to ſurround, that they might delay their 
march. 

64. So ſoon as day-light penn from the riſing . They o ver- 
near our camp, we diſcovered the enemy's rear warmly take and at- 
engaged by our horſe, who ſometimes obliged them to var 0 = 
halt, and diſordered their ranks ; on the other hand, ſome- 
times our party were forced to give way to the furious N 
charge of their cohorts; but ſo ſoon as the enemy endea- 
roured to purſue their march, our cavalry again attacked 
them. The infantry, who beheld this action from the 
camp, were got together in parties, much concerned to 
think the enemy ſhould thus eſcape ; which would neceſſa- 


rily prolong the war. Wherefore they intreated the cen- 1 "I SPY 2 


turions and tribunes to acquaint Cæſar, That they defre l-ave 


were ready to ford the river where the horſe had paſſed be- *2 ford = 
fore them; and begged he would not be ſo careful to avoid — 5 
| expoſing them to danger or labour.” Cæſar, incited by . 
their importunity, though he was unwilling to hazard the 
ſafety of ſuch a number of men in fording ſo deep a river; - 
yet judging it expedient to try his fortune, cauſed the 8 
weakeſt foldiers to be dran out of every century, whoſe 
courage or ſtrength were incapable of that expedition ; and 
theſe, with one legion, he left behind to ſecure his camp 
and baggage : then drawing out the reſt of his forces, he cæſar grants 
diſpoſed a great number of waggons both above and below cheir re- 
the ford, to break the force of the ſtream, and marched __ 
his legions croſs the river. Some few of our infantry being 
carried away by the impetuoſity of the current, were 
preſerved by the cavalry, ſo that not a fingle man periſhed 2, 
in this attempt. When he arrived on the other ſide the They cos 
river, he diſpoſed his army into three lines; and fo eager *>< ver, 
were the ſoldiers in the purſuit, that though they had 
taken a circuit of ſix miles about, and loſt much time in - 
fording the river, yet they came up with the enemy (who 2 8 
had begun their march by one that morning) before three in enemy. 2 
the afternoon. 

9 Dee 3 | 65. e. 


— 
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E1vit 65. Petreins and Afranins deſcrying our legions at a 


W A R. diſtance, were not a little ſurprized ; wherefore having 


gained the higher ground, they drew their army up in or- 


der of battle. Cæſar having refreſhed his army in the 
field that they might not be obliged to engage before they 
had recovered their fatigue, ſo ſoon as the enemy renewed 


Afranius, their march, purſued them afreſh ; which obliged them to 


being warm- 


Iy purſued, encamp earlier than they deſigned : for there were ſeveral 


zs obliged to hills not far before them, and about five miles off the paſ- 
encamp. fages were narrow and difficult. They retired within theſe 


mountains, that they might avoid being attacked by our 
cavalry, and diſpoſed parties in the avenues, to put a ſtop 
to the march of our army, hoping by this means to ſecure 
their retreat croſs the Ebro; which it highly imported them 
to endeavour by all the means they could invent. But be- 
ing fatigued by their continual marches and ſkirmithes all 
the day, they deferred the execution of their deſign till the 
day after, and Cæſar n on a hill which * near 
1m. | 

- 66. About miduighe a ſmall | party af a which went 
out a little diſtance from their camp to fetch water, was 


: Aſraninsde- furprized by our cavalry. By theſe Czſar was informed, 
Tens to de- that the enemy were ſilently decamping. 5 de 


camp pri- 


we, likewiſe commanded the ſignal for removing and pack a 


up the baggage to be given, according | to the Roman 
5 Ane. 
The enemy taking the alarm, apprehending they ſhould 
be attacked, and obliged to fight, whilſt they were loaden 
with their baggage, or elſe blocked up in the narrow paſſes 


1 1 TEE - by Czſar's cavalry, » made a halt, and returned to their 
=” 


CHAP. XxI. 


Parties ſent THE day hr Pewreins went winds out wht a 


but on both 


Me a ſmall party of horſe, to take a view of the country ; and 


| — country. Cæſar likewiſe detached another for the ſame purpoſe, 


under the command of L. Decidius Saxa. Both returned 
0 the ſame account to their ſeveral camps, that for five miles 
together the country was open and campaign, but after 
that very rqugh and mountainous; and whatever army 
firſt poſſeſſeck the ſtreights, might eaſily prevent the others 
_ marching that way. 
67. On this advice, the enemy's generals held a coun- 
cil war, wherein the time for beginning their = ky 


debated. The majority were of opinion it would be moſt c 1 v 11 
convenient to ſet out by night, for they might poſſeſs the w A R. 
avenues before Cæſar could have notice of their departure. 
But others declared it was impoſſible to decamp fo ſilentiy nn 
but they would be diſcovered, as appeared by the laſt council of 
night's alarm in Czſar's camp; beſides, the enemy's ca- war to de- 
valry were p: trolling all night about the ways and paſſages; _ 2 1 
and night engagements were always to be declined, be- amęiog. 
cauſe the ſoldiers in civil diſſenſions would be guided by 
their fears more than any religious obligation d: whereas 
in the day, each man, having the dread of diſhonour before 
| his eyes, would be reſtrained from flight and a neglect of 


his duty by the preſence of his officers. Wherefore it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to make the attempt by day light; 
and though they might receive ſome ſmall loſs, yet the 
body of the army would obtain a ſafe retreat, and polleſs 
nr fr oo .. 
68. The latter of theſe opinions being embraced, they _ yp 
reſolved the next morning by break of day to begin their 83 . 
march: and Cæſar having viewed the country, ſet for- march the 
ward about the ſame time, taking a conſiderable circuit, a the Eu. 
and obſerving no particular route; tor the direct way tothe  _ 
Ebro and Octogeſa was blocked up by the enemy's camp, 
which obliged us to march over ſeveral hills and dales; 
and ſuch craggy rocks frequently lay in the road, that the 
ſoldiers were obliged to deliver their arms to a third perſon 
to hold, whilſt they helped each other to aſcend the crags. 
Theſe difficulties we had to encounter with the greateſt 
part of our march; yet the whole army chearfully endured 
the fatigue, in hopes of putting a ſpeedy period to their 
labour, if they could but gain the Ebro before the enemy, 
ÿIlfů„ Grams. 8 
| 69. Afranius's ſoldiers, overjoyed at firſt to ſee we ag 3 
marched the contrary way (which we did on purpoſe to 1 8 
deceive them) ran forth from their camp and derided us, fac's: _ 
faying, we were obliged to fly, and return to Lerida for 
want of proviſions ; nor were their generals leſs ſatisfied, 
to think how prudently they had acted in not decam ping. . 
They were confirmed in this opinion, becauſe they found 
we had neither baggage nor carriages along with us, which 
| they concluded was a proof that we had left our cam 
| through neceſſity. But when they obſerved we began by But when 


I degrees to wheel about to the right, and that our advanced __— _— 
. 22 veget. lib. 2 1. cap. 5. The ſoldiers fwear vigorouſſy to perform all their 0 2 
| general's orders, never to deſert or refuſe death for the ſervice of the republic. 55 


4 errors = 
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VI guard had already gained the ground beyond their camp, 
AR. no one was fo ſtupid or lazy as not to perceive the neceſ- 
3 ſity of oppoſing our further march without delay. An 
alarm was ſounded, and the enemy leaving only a few co. 
horts for a guard to their camp, marched their forces di. 
* for the Ebro. | 
70. Thus the whole iſſue of the buſineſs depended on dif: 
: patch, the conteſt being whether party could firſt poſſeſs the 
Cxfar tains ſtreights and mountains, Cæſar had the difficulties of the 
| — way to ſtruggle with; but on the other hand, Afranius's 
march was retarded by Cæſar's cavalry. However, if 
the enemy could have gained the hills firſt, as they de- 
ſigned, they might have ſecured their retreat, though they 
muſt of neceſſity have loſt their baggage and the cohorts 
_ which were left behind in their camp. Cæſar had the 
fortune to arrive firſt at the place, and, having poſ- 
ieſled himſelf of a plain which terminated in grent rocks, 
| drew up his army in order of battle. 5 
Ataris Alranius perceiving our army in his front, and findit ing 
| halts, ard his rear attacked by our cavalry, began to halt, tak 

the advantage of a riſing ground : from hence he detached 


- party of foot 


bd ro gain a ri- four cohorts of Spaniſh foot to gain another hill, which 
| bes ground, appeared higher than any of the reſt; they were commanded 


by Czlar's 


to diſpatch theſe orders with all expedition, for he would 

come thither himſelf afterwards with his army, and by an- 

other way than he had formerly * on the ridge of 
the mountains, reach Oftogela, 
bot they re The enemy's cohorts were taking a circuit to the place, 
cut to pieces hen our cavalry, perceiving their deſign, charged them 
cavalry. | with ſuch violence, that they were not able to ſuſtain their 
- = but, being ſnanndes | in the — of boch . 
cut to ye 1 8 


CHAP. XXII. 


77. TH IS no doubt was a happy opportunity for ef. 

| feing ſomething extraordinary, nor was Cæſar ignorant 
ol it; for the enemy was certainly daunted to fee their 
party defeated before their eyes, and find themſelves ſur- 

_ rounded by our cavalry in an equal and open place, where 


Won this the diſpute might have been decided by a battle. Cæſar 


2 nz was ſtrongly importuncd to an engagement by his lieute- 
Cæſor is im- 

portuned to Dants, centurions, and tribunes, who all urged that the fol- 
beht, but diers were in high ſpirits and eager for it; whereas Afra- 
EcCUBES it. nius's army had given undeniable proofs ot their fear, 


ſince 
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ſince they neither detached ſupplies to ſuſtain their party, C1ViL 
nor moved from the riſing ground to which-they had firſt wan. 
retreated, and hardly ſuſtained our cavalry's attack, but — : 
crouded their ſtandards confuſedly together, without ob- 
ſerving rank or order: but if the diſadvantage of the ground 
was of ſuch moment, that could not long obſtruct the de- 
ſign, ſince Afranius would be obliged to remove for want 
of water. _ 
72. But Czfar, begkng he ſhould effect the ſame bu- 
ſineſs without an engagement, ſince he had cut off the : 
enemy's proviſions, told them, © He had no occaſion to His TR 
purchaſe victory at the expence of any man's life, or to : 
let thoſe who had deſerved ſo well at his hands run the 
hazard of a wound; or laſtly, to let fortune have any 
hare in the deciſion of a battle, eſpecially ſince it re- 
dounded more to a general's honour to overcome SER 
conduct than by force: beſides, he was moved with com- 
paſſion for thoſe many Romans, who, he foreſaw, muſt be 
facrificed to that day's ſucceſs, which he would rather ob- 2 
tain without bloodſhed,” Cæſar's opinion was generally The f. — 5 
diſliked, and ſome of the ſoldiers openly declared, ſince he - 12 
had omitted ſo glorious an opportunity, they would de. 
cline an engagement when he ſhould be diſpoſed to it. Ho] ? 
ever, he continued firm in his reſolution, and retired ſome 
ſmall diſtance from the place, to free the enemy from their 
apprehenſions. Petreius and Afranius laid hold on this 


occaſion to retreat to their camp: and Cæſar, having diſpoſed Both armies 


parties in all the paſſes to the Ebro, lodged himſelf as near = 1 


as he could to the enemy. 
73. The day after Afranius and Petreius, being 2 Afranivs | 
diſturbed to find their convoys intercepted, and all the ce. — | 
paſſages to the Ebro blocked up, conſulted what methods tout making 
they ſhould take, and found they had only two ways left, oy 1 
to return to Lerida, or march to Tarragona. But whilt t: 
they were debating, they had notice that the parties they 
had ſent out for water were attacked by our horſe : where- but hearing 
upon they reſolved to line the road to the water with their o- 
guards of horſe and foot, with ſome legionary cohorts in- ct eff. 16. 
termixed ; and began to draw a line of communication by ſolre to ar- 
a rampier from thence to their camp; that afterwards they 4 4 
might fetch it at any time ſecurely without placing CT. 
ſtations. Petreius and Afranius each choſe their particular river. 
part of this work, which obiiged them to be at n diſtance 


trom their camp. 


= Mutual 
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C1vit 74. In the mean while the ſoldiers of both armies, having 
aA R. an opportunity of conferring with one another, frequently 
= Came out of their camps and enquired after their fellow- 
— — citizens and former acquaintance, Firſt Afranius's men 
_ dub returned ours thanks for ſparing them the day before, when 
from their they were in ſuch great conſternation ; and freely owned 
—— they were obliged to us for their lives ; chen enquiring how 
| both armies they might ſafely ſubmit to Cæſar, declared they were ſorry 
| Have a con- they had not at the beginning joined their relations and 
| ference. acquaintance. Having gone thus far, they then demanded 
Cæſar's parole for the lives of their generals Petreins and 


Send ſeveral Afranius, that they might not be branded with infamy for 


centurions 


db best with betraying their officers, On ſecurity for the performance 


Cæſar about Of theſe conditions, they promiſed to come over to ns in 
> fucrender. an entire body, and aecordingly ſent ſeveral centurions of 
the firſt degree to treat with Cæſar about a peace. 


entertain- | 


ſoldiers of 


= boch armies rions came to pay their court to Cæſar; the like did many 


noblemen of Spain, who had been ſummoned to attend 
Afranius, and were detained in his army in the nature of 


| hoſtages; all of them enquiring for their particular friends 


and acquaintance who might recommend them to Cæſar. 


And Afranius's ſon, a young gentleman, treated with Cæſar, 
| by Sulpicius the lieutenant, to obtain a pardon for himſelf 
Al things and his father. In fine, nothing but mirth and joy were 
1 _— . ** to be ſeen in both armies; in theirs, becauſe they had 


| xeconcilia- Eſcaped fo imminent danger; in ours, becauſe we had ef- 
| tic. fected ſo important an affair without the hazard of a battle: 


- — aps and now every man applauded Czfar's judgment, who had 


I plauded, reaped ſo extraordinary 3 from the — of the 


1 day. 
0 H A PP. xxI. 


75. AFRANIUS having a proceedings, 
| Gefiſted from his works, and retired to the camp again, 


; - where, with an equal mind, he ſeemed to expect what- 


e erer event ſhould befal him: but Petreius neglected not 


dreaks the 


| dreatts '2® his own ſafety on this occaſion; having armed his ſervants, 
Drives Cz. With them, and a prætorian cohort of target-bearers, and 
far's ſoldiers a ſmall party of Spaniſh cavalry, his dependents, who al- 


from the 


- ng oe - uſed to attend him as his guard, he repaired with 
| his camps | all the diſpatch he could to the * where, n 5 
the 


| In the mean time the ſoldiers of both ſides made mutual 
ments a- Entertainments for each other, ſo that both the camps ap- 
wong the peared united in one: ſeveral of the tribunes and centu- 


{ 
\ 
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the ſoldiers of the two armies talking together, he obliged CIVIL 

ours to retire from the camp, and put thoſe he could ap- w a n. 

prehend to the ſword. But the reſt who had an oppor- ten 

tunity of rallying, depending on the nearneſs of the camp, 

wrapped their cloaks about their left arms, drew their 

ſwords, and defended themſelves from Petreius's party, till 

they had retreated to our advanced guard, by whom they 

were protected. ” 
76. After this Peircius viſited every maniple, called the He e 


the ſoldiers about him, and, with tears in his eyes, con- 8 : 


jured them not to forſake him, or their abſent general and difſuades 


Pompey, and deliver them up a facrifice to the enemy. — = 
Whereupon there was an immediate concourſe of ſoldiers Ee admin. 


about the general's pavilion, and Petreius demanded every fters a new | 


man ſhould take an oath not to deſert, betray the army, or gath of fide= 


lity to the 
their generals, nor enter into any private conſultation with- whole army. 


out the public conſent: to ſet an example, he firſt took 
the oath himſelf, then obliged Afranius to do the like; 
the centurions and tribunes followed after with the ſoldiers | 
according to their ſeveral centuries. 8 
When the whole army had . it was s i Caſar l. 


that whoever had any of Cæſar's ſoldiers ſhould deliver der, chin | 


were found 


them up, and thoſe they found were publickly put to in Petreius's 

death before the generals tents : but moſt of the ſoldiers _ nad 

concealed our men and diſmiſſed them privately at night 

over the rampier. Thus the terror which their generals 

had ſtruck into the army, the feverity they had ſhewn in 5 - 

puniſhment, and the new oath they had obliged them to 

take, for the preſent defeated all hopes of a ſurrender, 

changed the ſoldiers minds, and * the war to its pri- 

ſtiue ſtate. 
77. Czfar cauſed diligent enquiry to be made for ſuch —ç a. 

of Afranius's ſoldiers as came to his camp during the giv, fal- : 

truce, and ordered them to be returned in ſafety to their diers that 


general. But ſome of the tribunes and centurions velun- u in his 


tarily choſe to ſtay with him; whom afterwards he treated 
very honourably, promoting the centurions to higher ranks, 
and to ſuch as were Roman Taights he gave tribunes com- 
mithons, _ . 
178. Afranius's parties were much incommoded by our 
men when they went either to forage or fetch water: 
his legionary ſoldiers indeed had a ſmall quantity of cora 
left, becauſe they had been commanded to bring two and 
twenty days proviſion with them from Lerida. But the 
target- bearers * auxiliary forces kad none at all; hey 
| 7 
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C1v 1 L they neither had opportunities of ſupplying themſelves, 


AR. nor were their bodies inured to carry heavy burdens; which 
— made them — deſert in — — to Cæſgar. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


AFFAIRS belag reduced to this extremity, of the two 
methods which had formerly been propoſed, it was thought 
the more convenient to return to Lerida, where they had 
Afranius left ſome proviſions behind them; and there to concert 


and Petreius 


rale co the beſt meaſures for the future management of the war: 
return to beſides, © Tarragona lay farther off, and conſequently might 
| Lerida, expoſe them to freſh dangers ; wherefore they reſolved on 
the former, and decamped. 5 
Czfar pur- Cæſar having ſent his cavalry before, to retard the nk 
le of their rear, followed after himſelf with the legions. The 
 valry before, enemy were continually employed by our horſe, and the 
e manner of engaging was this: 
79. The light. armed cohorts cloſed thele rear, ., and where 
the country was even, they confronted our cavalry; when- 
ever they were to aſcend a riſing ground, the nature of the 
place ſufficiently ſcreened them from danger, for the fore · 
moſt ranks could eaſily defend the hindmoſt: but when 
they came to a valley or deſcent, where the foremoſt 
ranks could be of no aſſiſtance to the rear, and our men 
caſt their darts with advantage from the higher ground, 
then they were in imminent danger; their only reſource 
was, that on their approach to any ſuch places, the legions 
were ordered to face about, and with all their force to re- 
pel our horſe: the moment we began to give ground, they 
vould run down into the valley, thence gain the next riſing 
ground, and face about again. For of io little uſe were their 
_ cavalry to them, of whom they had conſiderable numbers, 
that they were obliged to receive them into the midſt of 
their army, and defend them with their infantry ; ſo much 
were they intimidated by their ill ſucceſs in former ſuir · 
miſhes: but if any of them chanced to ſtraggle out of the 
OE main body, they were immediately taken by Cæſar's horſe. 
| Afracius 30. The ſkirmiſhes continuing thus without intermiſſion, 
| — to the enemy could march but ſlowly, being often obliged to 
Pfretends co halt to relieve their rear, as happened at this time. They 
_ encamp. had not marched above four miles, when, finding themſelves 


overcharged by our cavalry, they poſted their army on a 


A ſea· port in Catalonia, between Barcelona and Torta. 
MOT 8 very 


' obliged to halt, and intrench themſelves in a diſadvantage- 2 Bt n% 
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very high hill, and drawing their front up in order of ci v1. 
battle, began to intrench themſelves without unloading WAR. 
their baggage. But ſo ſoon as they perceived that we | 
were encamped, that our a were pitched, and the ca- 
valry were diſperſed to forage, about noon on a ſudden 80 foon as 
they diſlodged: which ar 9 drew out his 2 
legions and purſued them, leaving a few cohorts for a guard On 
to his baggage, with orders to recal the foragers about purſue bis 
four in the afternoon, at which time he commanded the march. 
horſe ſhould follow him. Accordingly the horſe performed 
their orders, immediately returned to their former charge, 1 
and attacked the enemy's rear ſo vigorouſly, that they almoſt cot. -— 
 fouted them; for they killed ſeveral ſoldiers, ſome-centu- on deer _ | 
_ rions, and the reſt of our forces followed cloſe after, = w > _ 1 
chreatening a total defeat to their army. g 
91. In fine, having neither convenient — to encamp Afranius 
on, nor an opportunity of marching further, they were gaincbliged 
ons place, far from any water: However Cæſar, for the PT 
fame reaſons that moved him to refuſe the engagement 
| before, now likewiſe declined. offering them battle. He 
would not that day permit the ſoldiers to pitch their tents, 
that they might be readier to purſue the enemy, if they | 
ſhould endeavour to make their eſcape, either chen, or in 
the night. "i 
The enemy, obſerving the defect of their camp, labour | 
5 ed all the night in advaacing their works more forward, 
and bribging their trenches nearer to ours: the ſame thing | 
they did the day after from ſun · riſe till the evening. But 
it happened very unfortunately for them, that the farther | 
they advanced their lines, the greater diſtance they were 
from the water; and remedied one evil with what in its 
conſequences would be a worſe. The firſt night no one 
went out for water; but the day after, leaving only a {mall 
guard in their camp, they drew out all their forces towards 
the river, 198 ſent no * out to forage. 


CHAP. RXV. 


; THOUGH Cafar would rather have oblig * Cxfar en- 

do capitulate by theſe inconveniencies than by n 
he endeavoured to hem them in with a rampier and Aa them with a | 

ditch, that he might the more eaſily prevent their ſudden work. 


fallies and eruptions, which he believed my muſt at laſt 
have recou urie = 


1 The 8 ER | 


re 


2 — — — — 
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Qn ͤ with his 
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civil The enemy were reduced to great neceſſities for want 
WAR. of forage, and that they might more readily make their 


AN efcape, killed all their mules and ſumpter-horfes, 
Theykillall 82. Two days were conſumed in forming and executiog 
of burthen, this reſolve; but the third, perceiving great part of our 


| becauſe fo- works were already compleated, to prevent our further 


rage is | 
= agg progreſs, about two in the afternoon they drew out their 


Draw out legions in order of battle before our camp. Upon which 


| their forces Cfar, having recalled his from the works, and com- 
co interrupt manded the cavalry to attend, did the like: for he had al- 
| works, ready found the inconvenience of appearing unwilling to 


| Ceſar does engage the enemy. However, for the ſame reaſons which 


3 had before diſſuaded him, he was not even now inclined 


uV enſues. to fight, and the leſs, ſince there was ſo ſmall a diſtance be- 


teen the two camps, that if he routed the enemy, he 
could not obtain a compleat victory; for the armies lay 
within two thouſand foot of each other, of which the le- 
gions, when drawn out, took up about two thirds, and 

the reſt only was left for the ſoldiers to give their charge 
in: fo that, had he engaged them, the nearneſs of their 
camp would have furniſhed them with an eaſy retreat. 
_ Wherefore Cæſar reſolved to ſtand upon his — and 
not begin to charge Afranius firſt. 


| Theander 83. The enemy had diſpoſed their forces i into a double 


A franius 


Aran}; line, conſiſting of five legions, and the cohorts, which uſed 
army into, to be diſpe ed in the 3 now formed the reſerved 


body. 


. Cæſar's army was As up in Mu lines; the firſt | 


potion, * conliſting of four cohorts, detached out of each of the five 
5 legions, the ſecond of three, and the third of the like num- 
ber; the archers and ſlingers were diſpoſed in the midſt, 
and the cavalry on either fide. Thus both armies being 
ranged in order of battle, each general ſeemed to obtain 
his deſire: Czfar, not to engage, unleſs he was obliged 
Both armies to it; and Afranius, to prevent the progreſs of our work: 
retire iuto but having continued in this poſture till ſun · ſet, they both 


their camps 


drain. kl eturned to their reſpective camps. 


Cæſar goes The next day Czfar went on with the works he had 


begun, and the enemy in the mean while endeavoured to 

works. find out a ford croſs the Sicoris; which Cæſar obſerviog, 
detached his light-armed Germans with ſome cavalry croſs 
the river, and diſpoſed ſeveral parties along the banks 0 

5 obſerve their motions. 


Airanin: 84. At length, finding RO SEE beſieged on all ſides, 


* — 5 bart * had no "ge tour days together, th themſelves want- 


ing 


EO cent. 
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water, wood, and corn, Afranius defired a private civ i L 
parley out of the ſoldiers hearing; but Cæſar would agree w a r. 
to no conference, unleſs in publick. Whereupon, Afranius — 
having ſent his ſon for a hoſtage, they had an interview at | 
the place appointed ; where, in the preſence of both armies, 


he thus addreſſed himſelf to Cæſar. 
„ That he had no reaſon to be a ogy hier his ſol- His ſpeech, 
diers for having behaved themſelves faithfully to their _-- 


neral Pompey : but they had already given ſufficient proofs 
of their conſtancy, and ſuffered enough for his cauſe, by 
the want of all kind of proviſions; being caught like beaſts 
ina toll, impriſoned in their trenches, and prevented from 
= fetching water: wherefore they could no longer ſupport 
themſelves under theſe affliftions of mind and body, but 
muſt confeſs the power of their conqueror; whom — 4 
moſt humbly beſought and conjured to have ſo much mer - 
cy, as not to force them to deſpair.” 
All this he delivered in avery modeſt and ſubmiſtve a a6. 


85. But Czfar made him this ! 


% That Afranius, of all mankind, had leaſt . to Cefar's : TY . 


complain, and implore his compaſſion, who had hitherto wer. 
 ſhewn the leaſt inclination to mercy, Cæſar, for his part, 
had declined fighting upon advantage of time and place, : 

that he might conclude a peace without the effuſion of 

Roman blood: his army, after injuries received, when 

they knew their comrades were killed, diſmiſſed Afranius's ON 
men that were in their power, untouched ; nay, even his 

own party did their endeavour to conclude a peace where- 

on they thought their ſafety depended: in fine, both ar- 
mies had demonſtrated their deſire of a reconciliation, 


whilſt Afranius and Petreius only would not endure the 
| thoughts of treaty, broke the truce, and barbarouſly 


murdered thoſe innocent perſons whom the interview had 
enticed to their camp. Wherefore, they had juſtly ſhared 
the uſual fate of the obſtinate and haughty, to be obli - 


ged to have recourſe to thoſe conditions, and earneſtly de- 


fire thoſe very terms which not long before they deſpiled. 25 
However, he ſcorned to take the advantage of their · ſub· 


miſſion, in order to advance his own authority and repu- 


tation: he only deſired that the army might be diſbanded, 
which had been ſo many years maintained againſt him: for | 
to what other purpoſe were fix legions ſent into Spain, 
and a ſeventh raiſed there; ſo many powerful navies equip 
ped, fo many * commanders and * = 
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S1 v1 fent thither? Theſe preparations could not be made to 

a R. reduce or guard the provinces of Spain, which, having long 

hy— enjoyed a peace, had no occaſion for ſuch extraordinary 

forces; but he had long foreſeen they were brought in for 

his deſtruction. Innovations had likewiſe been made in 

the republick, in order to effect this deſign ; for one per- 

| ſon commanded not only in Italy at the gates of Rome, 

but at the ſame time, though abſent, held the two moſt 

warlike provinces of Spain = many years together : the 

ancient inſtitution of diſtributing governments to the con- 

ſuls and prætors, after the diſcharge of their office was laid 

aätſide; and ſome being clandeſtinely choſen by a private 

. yOu: faction, were ſent to the provinces : the excuſe of old age 
RE was not allowed of, but even they who deſerved a glorious 
95 . by the proofs they had formerly given of their cou- 
rage, were obliged to bear arms, and compleat the num 
ber of the troops: and he alone had been denied that juſ- 
_ tice, which no other general before him ever was refuſed, 

to diſband his own army, and return home with honour, 

or ar leaſt free from ignominy, after he had ſucceſsfully 

| ſerved the commonwealth. All which injuries he had 

_ patiently endured ; neither did he now endeavour to take 
their army from them; and entertain them in his pay, 
Which would be no difficult matter for him to effect; but 

he only deſired they might no longer bear arms for bis ene- 

mies againſt him; wherefore let them quit the kingdom 

of Spain, and diſband their forces: which conditions per- 
formed, he would injure no man. But theſe were the Fu 

rms of ye he would condeſcend to.“ 


CHAP. XXVI. 


e 26. THESE conditions were very Ty to Afra- 
| agreed upon, nius's army, who, when they had reaſon to expect the 
1 _ which nde the conquered, inftead of it, obtained 
he liberty of quitting their arms. They gave evident 
* of their faisfation for when the place of diſband- 
ing was debated, aſcendin ming the rampier, by words and ſigns 
they unanimouſly deſired it might be done immediately; 
_ fince-moſecurity could be given for the performance of this 
. | promiſe in futurity. The diſpute was ſoon decided, it be- 
Ti:artiel-s. ing agreed, That they who had ſettlements in Spain, 5 
AN ſhould be diſbanded there; the reſt at the river Varus: 
dom Italy. that no perſon ſhould be moleſted or injured, nor any 


man obliged to hear arms _— Cxfar contrary to his own 
inclinations. $7. That 
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87. © That Cæſar, from the day of their ſurrender till c1vit 
their arrival at the Varus, ſhould furniſh them with corn.“ WAR. 
And of his own free will he promiſed to reſtore to every — 


man whatever he had loſt during that war, if any of his 
ſoldiers had it, to whom he paid an equal value by way of 
ſatisfaction. 
After this, if the ſoldiers . to have any diſpute 
| amongſt them, they immediately had recourſe to Czar, 
and ſubmitted their differences to his arbitration. So when 
they were ready to mutiny for want of pay, and Afraniug 
and Petreius affirmed there was nothing due to them, be- 
cauſe the day of payment was not come, the generals de- 
fired Cæſar might determine the matter, which the army 
readily agreed to, and both partics were content with the : 
judgment he pronounced. 
About a third part of their forces being diſmiſſed within E 
two days, Cæſar commanded two of his legions to march 


before the remainder of them, his other legions to follow - 


after, and always to encamp very near them. The charge 


of this he committed to lieutenant Q. Fuſius Kalenus, 


| Who attended them to the wy Varus, vine the eſt « of 5 
ite army was dulbanded. . = 


= EB, — 


8 
5 7 Ea _-_ vines, and turrets, in two ſeveral places againſt the town; 


mount, and one near the haven where the ſhips lay, and the other near 
makesother the 2 mouth of the river Rhoſne : for Marſeilles is fortified 
almoſt on three ſeveral ſides by the ſea, the remaining fourth 


works. 
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Marſeilles cally Weary on Naſidius 8 rival, | 
a ſecond ſea- fight, with ill ſucceſs on the ſide of 


the beſieged. Trebonius's wonderful works. 


5 The beſieged demand Aa truce which they 
break themſelves, but at laſt ſurrender. Varro 


deſerted, falls into Cæſar's power. Curio at 
firſt has good ſucceſs in Africk; but engaging 


raſhly, afterwards, is cut to * with * whole 


= army. 


CHAP. 1 


eri W HILST theſe affairs wor is agitation in FEY 


WAR. leutenant C. Trebonius, whom Cæſar had left to carry 
on the ſiege of Marſeilles, had begun to raiſe mounts, 


* is all the acceſs it has by land: part of this avenue, 


A Scaliger is of opinion theſe words, Ex Gallia * nige ad id 
= which 


mare * crit 2 to > be exp unget. 
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which led to the tower, being equally fortified by nature and c1viL 
a very deep ditch, required a long and difficult ſiege to take WAR. 
it ia. For perfecting theſe fortifications, Trebonius diſpatched 

orders to the whole province to furniſh him with men, car- . 

riages, rods to make hurdles, and ſeveral other neceſſary 

materials to compleat the work; which being prepared 

and brought together, he caſt up a mount about eighty 

JJ = DS 

2. But fo great plenty of all kinds of ammunition had 
the beſieged formerly ſtored up in their magazines, ſo ma- 
ny engines they had prepared, that no vines made of hurdles 
were ſufficient defence againſt them; for their * Baliſtz ſhot 

wooden bars about twelve foot in length, headed with iron, 
which would force their way through four ſeveral rows of 
hurdles into the ground; wherefore the Romans were obli- 

 _ged to cover their galleries with beams of timber twelve 
inches ſquare, under whoſe covert they handed earth and 
other materials from one to ano:her, for compleating the 

mount. A Teſtudo likewiſe, ſixty foot in length, was 
moved on before them, to ſecure them in levelling the 
ground, built of ſtrong timber, and fortified with all ma- ED 
_ terials neceſſary to defend it from the fire and ſtones which 
the enemy caſt from the walls. But the largeneſs of our 
works, the height of their wall and towers, with the mul- 
tiitude of their engines, made our fortifications proceed but 
 flowly: beſides the Highlanders often ſallied out of the 
town, and ſet fire to our mount and turrets; though our 
ſoldiers eaſily extinguiſned it, and repulſed them back into 
-- the wor with coatderable lol, 

3. IN the mean time, Naſidius being ſent by Pompey to N gdius ar- 
the aſſiſtance of the beſieged with a fleet of ſixteen ſhips, of rives with a 

which number ſome were beaked with iron, paſſed the = . 
ſtreights of Sicily before Curio * had notice of his expedi- the beßeged. 

| tion; and putting in at Meſſina, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the See l. i. 30. 
inhabitants, that the magiſtrates and perſons of beſt quality 

deſerted the town ; which gave him an opportunity of ſun- 

priſing one of the gallies in the haven: adding this to the reſt 

of his fleet, he purſued his voyage to Marſeilles, and detached 


a ſmall veſſel before, to give Domitius notice of his approach, 


and encouraged the beſieged to venture a ſecond engage- 
ment with Brutus after they ſhould have joined his fleet. 


d Lips obſerves the Baliftze were chiefly uſes for ſhooting Konee : here 


3 > ad chem applied to other uſes. | 
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4. The Marſeillians, ſince their defeat, had repaired the 
loſs by taking other ſhips, to make up their former num · 


hymns ber, out of the docks, which they equipped with great di- 


ligence. They had likewiſe prepared great numbers of 
rowers, mariners, pilots, and ſeveral fiſhermens veſſels, 
which they filled with archers and engines; ; theſe they co- 
vered with a penthouſe, to defend the rowers from our 


darts and javelins. 


| They * 


Naſidius's 


I beir fleet being thus firted out, the Marſcillians, In. 
cited by the prayers and tears of the old men, virgins, and 
matrons, to defend their country in its extremity, went on 
board with no leſs valour and aſſurance than they did be- 

fore. The arrival of Naſidius had inſpired them with 

freſh courage; for we naturally believe thoſe things we 

Cannot ſee mare conſiderably than they really are, and our 
bopes or fears ſtill bear a proportion to pur fancy. The 

Wind offering fair, they weighed anchor, and failed after 
Naſidius at Tauroenta, a caſtle belonging to the people 
of Marſeilles : the two fleets being joined, they encou - 
raged each other vigorouſly to attack their enemy, and 
having held a council of war, it was reſolved the Marſeil- 
_ lians ſhould command * right, and Mans the = - 
ſquadron. | ” 
5s Brutus, haview notice of their motions, made up to- 10 
: wards them; for he had encreaſed the fleet built at Arles 
by Cæſar with ſix other ſhips, taken from the enemy, 


which he repaired ſince the laſt engagement. Having en- 


cCouraged his men to deſpiſe thoſe whom they had already 
conquered when in their beſt condition, he bore up briſkly 
do them. From Trebanius's camp, and the higher ground, 

might eaſily be diſcovered what was doing in the town; 

from thence our ſoldiers abſerved, that all the youth wha = 
remained in Marſeilles, the old men, women, children, and 


the guards, with extended hands upon the walls, or pro- 


ftrating themſelves before the images at their temples, be- 


| ſought the gods to grant them victory. Every one belie- 


ved the fate of their country depended on that day's ſuc- 
ceſs; young gentlemen therefore, and perſons of the beſt 
quality of all ages, were deſired to go on board, that no- 


thing might be wanting for the preſervation of their fleet 


in cafe of an emergency : for could they but obtain this 
victory, eicher by their own valour, or the aſſiſtance of 
their allies, they had no reaſon to deſpair of n their 


city from falling 3 into Cæſar's band. 


CHAP. 
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6. IN this engagement the Marſeillians did not betray «., 
the leaſt want of courage, but rememberiag the exhortations © 
lately given by their friends, fought as reſolutely as if they | 
meant not to engage a ſecond time, or as if he who fell The fight d 
now only anticipated the fate of his countrymen. for a ſhort betins. 
moment, who muſt all ſubmit to the ſame deciſion of war, 
if fortune ſhould deliver the town into the enemy's hands. 

Our gallies moving but lowly, their pilots had the greater 
opportunity of ſhewing their ſkill, and the nimbleneſs of 

their ſhips: whenever we endeavoured to board one of them, 
immediately the reſt from all ſides came up to defeat our de- 
ſign; but when we grappled, the Albici behaved ſo brave- 
ly, that they proved themſelves but little interior to our 
men; who at the ſame time were not a little annoyed 4 5 
ſhowers of darts which poured upon them from the ſmaller 1 
veſſels. Two of their largeſt gallies, ſpying our admiral's % 1. 
ſhip, which might eaſily be diſcerned by the flag, attempt- ſcllian gal- 
ed to run foul on her, and cruſh her between them: but lies den to 


151 
WAR. 


attack Bru- 


Brutus, being aware of their deſign, made a ſhift to get tu, but fall 
out of the way the moment they were coming towards him foul 22 


with all their ſpeed, which made them run upon each other ch other. 95 


with fo violent a ſhock, that one of their beaks was brok- 
en, and the whole veſſel almoſt ſhattered to pieces; _—_ 
our men obſerving, they that lay neareſt, immediately at- 
tacked and ſunk both of them before they could recover _ 
their diforder. 

7. Naſidius's gallies a as and hace imme- - Mating 


diately left the fight, not having thoſe powerful incentives, ies, their . 


? fleet dete t- 7 


the ſight of their country, and the adjurations of their Kin- e, ve ank 


dreg, to ſupport them in the laſt extremity: he therefore and four 
Joſt none of his number; but of the Marſeillian fleet, five » . 
ſhips were ſunk, four taken, and one ran away with Na- 
ſidius, who ſteered directly for the Nearer Spain. Of thoſe 
which were ſaved, one was ſent before to Marſeilles to car- 
ry the news; upon the fight of which all the people ran out 
to meet it. No ſooner was the melancholy report ſpread, 
but the whole city was in ſuch a conſternation, as if at that 
inſtant it had been taken by the enemy. The inhabitants, 
however, ſoon began to make ſuch preparations for their : 
defence as were acceſlary. 8 ö 
CHAP. IV. ; 

8. THE legionary ſoldiers, to whoſe care the right ſide 

of the works was committed, obſerved it would be of in⸗ 
| 3 | | Huite 


” — — : —a—w — 
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c1ivIL Finite uſe, if, inſtead of their ſmall fortreſs, they built under 


+ wa R. the walls a tower of brick, to defend them againſt the fre- 


quent ſallies of the beſieged. This at firſt they raiſed to no 


The ſoldiers conſiderable height, deſigning it only for that particular pur- 


wingnoner poſe; and here they took ſhelter, and from the top of it de- 


wd defend 


them from tended themſelves whenever they were overpowered ; and 


, the fallies of from hence iſſued forth again, when they were to repel or 


'? purſue the enemy This tower was thirty foot ſquare, and 
the walls five foot in thickneſs ; but afterwards, as experi- 
ence improves all things, fo it was found neceſſary to carry 
this up to a greater height, which was thus effected: 


ieh they | 9. As ſoon as the work was raiſed to a ſufficient height 
= = for a ſtory, the joiſts were ſo diſpoſed in the wall, that the 
| greater brick-work ſhould cover them, and no fire from the ene- 


| heigit my catch hold of them. This floor compleated, they pro- 


ceeded in raiſing the wall as high as the mantlets would per- 
mit; and upon this flooring fixed two tranſverſe beams, whoſe 
” ends extended almoſt as far as the wall would permit; 
which were to ſuſtain the uppermoſt floor, deſigned for a 
roof to the turret ; and upon theſe beams they laid joiſts, 
cutting each other at right angles, which they boarded with 
planks: they were contrived ſomething longer than the reſt, 
and jetted a little further out than the wall, for the conve- 
| nience of faſtening penthouſes to them, to defend the 
_ workmen whilſt they compleated the walls between thoſe 
two ſtories. This uppermoſt floor they paved with lime 
and tiles, that the fire might have no power over it; and 
laid mattreſſes to break the force of darts and ſtones which 
the enemy ſhould ſhoot from their engines. After this, for 
their better ſecurity, they prepared curtains woven of ſtrong 
_ cords, about four foot in breadth, which they hung about 
thoſe three ſides of the turret next the enemy, on high 
poles; for this kind of defence, they had formerly experi- 
| enced, could not be pierced by any dart or engine whatever: 
when one part of the tower was finiſhed and compleatly 
fortified, they removed their penthouſes to another ſide. 
So high as theſe curtains would permit, and under their 
coverture, they elevated the roof intire by the help of 
| ſcrews, and finiſhed the wall between: then ſcrewing up 
the top a ſecond time, they continued raifing the wall, till 
they had built it to a convenient height for another ſtory, 
which was floored like the reſt : after this they ſcrewed the 
roof and curtain ſtill higher, by which means, without dan- 
ger of being wounded, they compleated fix feveral ſtories, 
leaving op” holes! in convenient places to play the engines. 
10. Believing 
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10, Believing they ſhould be able, by the help of this c 1 v1 
tower, to defend all the works about it, they reſolved to wa R. 


build a Muſculus ſixty © foot long of timber two foot ſquare, Lynn, 
to extend from the brick turret to the walls of the town ; The Muſca- 


which they built after this manner : Firſt two beams of an 1 
| equal length were laid upon the ground, at four foot diſ- 
tance, on which ſmall pillars five foot high were erected; 
which were braced with croſs beams, on which the rafters : 
| which were to bear the roof of the Muſculus were to reſt: 
upon theſe beams were fixed rafters two foot ſquare, which 
were faſtened by iron plates and nails, and the roof was 
covered with laths four fingers ſquare, to bear the weight 


engine being regularly built with a ſloping roof, they co- 
vered it with clay, to defend it from fire ; upon the tiles 


of the tiles that were to be laid upon them. Thus the 


they laid hides, to prevent the cement from being waſhed * 


away by ſpouts of water; and over the hides, to prevent 
the force of ſtones and fire, laid mattreſſes. The work was 
begun cloſe by the tower, finiſhed under the protection * 
the vines, before the enemy had notice of it; and imme- 
diately removed by rollers and leavers, as ſhips are uſually 5 
launched, ſo near their tower that it touched the wall. | 


11. The beſieged were not a little diſturbed at this : 
' wherefore they provided the largeſt ſtones they could get, [Thebefieged 
and with leavers heaved them over the wall upon the Muſ- „in to de- 


culus; but perceiving the work was fo ſubſtantial, that it frog the 


did not give way to the weight of the ſtones which fell upon 
it, but ſlid from the ridge again, they reſolved to take ano- 
ther method, to fling down burning barrels of pitch, greaſe, 


and other combuſtible matter; nor did this ſtratagem an- 


ſwer the deſign, for they lid lkewiſe off from the roof, and 
falling on the ground, were thruſt away from the works 
with forks and long poles. In the mean time our ſoldiers, 
under the protection of this machine, began to undermine 


the foundation of the enemy's turret. Our men from the 8 


brick tower defended the Muſculus, and drove the beſieged 
from their walls and turrets, ſo that they were obliged to 


abandon the defence of them: and ſeveral ſtones being pulled 74,.nomans 
out of the foundation of their tower, part of it — undermine 


| fell down, and the reſt leaned, as if it would ſoon follow. 


e For kx Lipfius + Ix, becauſe it would be difficult to get tber 8 
foot long, and two foot ſquare; and becauſe ſuch a length bears no proportion 
to the oO 2 was but four foot, See * I. i. dial. It DET. 


CHAP. 
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CIVIL CHAP. V. 2 
WAR. | 3 | N 
— 12. THE beſieged, aſtoniſhed it ſo ſudden à calamity a 
| Thebeſieged as the downfal cf their tower, poſſeſſed with a belief that 
: 2 the gods were angry with them, and dreading the next g 
till Cæſar's evil, the plunder of their city, came out unarmed, arrayed a 
arrival. in ſacred attire, extending their hands to the ljeutenant- 
generals for mercy. Upon fo extraordinary a ſight, all acts | 
of hoſtility ceaſed, and the ſoldiers dropped their fierceneſs 
do hear the purport of ſo ſolemn an embaſſy. So ſoon as 
the beſieged came to the camp, they threw themſelves at 
the lieutenants feet, moſt humbly beigeching them to grant 
a truce till Cæſar's arrival; ſince their city ſeemed already 
taken, our works to be perfected, and their turret deſtroy- 
ed, they ſhould make no longer defence: that the delay 
they aſked could be of no ill conſequence; for, if upon Cæ- 
ſar's arrival they did not comply with his commands, they 
would (till be open to deſtruction: but ſhould their turret 
de now demoliſhed, it would be impoſſible to reſtrain the 
ſoldiers from ruſhing into the town and plundering it. 
This, and more to the like purpoſe, they ſpoke with per - 
iunaſive tears and a moving accent, as people that under - 
| ſit—tcaod the arts of addreſs and poſiteneſs. 
BY A truce 13. Whereupon the lieutenants, moved with compaſ- 
_ granted ill Gon, withdrew their ſoldiers from the walls, deſiſted from 
| rival, carrying on the ſiege, left a guard to protect their works, 
ang, having granted them a kind of truce out of pity, re - 
| ſolved to expect Czfar's arrival. No darts aſſed from 
our works to the town, nor any from the walls to us; all 
men were as careleſs as if the place had been actually ours; 
for Cæſar had given particular orders to Trebonius in his 
letters, not to let Marſeilles be taken by ſtorm, leſt the fol- 
diers, enraged at the enemy's rebellion and contempt, and 
regretting the pains themſelves had taken in the ſiege, 
mould put all that bore arms to the ſword ; which was 
what they now threatened, and could hardly be reſtrained 
from executing, and much reſented their being prevented 


- 


ens CHAP. VI. 
Thebeſieged 5 | 


| dreakiogtbhe 14, BUT the treacherous enemy only watched a fit 
"race, re. Opportunity to break the truce. Within a few days after, 
bonus when our foldiers were grown remiſs, when ſeveral were 


works, | diſperſed, | 
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diſperſed, others laid down to reſt themſelves, and all the e if 
arms laid” up, about noon they ſallied out of the town, and WAR. 
ſer fire to our works. The wind, which was very high, — 
and ble w in our faces, ſo diſperſed che flames, that in an in- 
ſtant, the mount, teſtudo, mantlets, tower, and e engines, all 
| were fired and conſumed before we were ſenſible of the 
| occaſion of it. Our ſoldiers alarmed, hy this ſudden tur, 
immediately ſeized ſuch arms as they could find, and 
charged the enemy, but werę prevented from purſuin 
them, by darts and engines from the town :. the beſieged 
retired under. their walls, and there, without danger, put 
fire to the muſculus and brick turret. Thus in a moment 
periſhed the effects of ſeveral months labour, by the perfi- 
diouſueſs of the enemy, and the violence of the wind. 
The day after, the wind continuing ſtill in the ſame corner, 
the Marſeillians made the like attempt again, and fallying 
out with greater aſſurance than before, brought plenty of 
fire to conſume the other mount and tower. But our men, 
admoniſhed by the laſt day's action to be more careful for 
the future, had prepared all things neceſſary for their de- 
fence; wherefore having killed great numbers, they obliged 
| the reſt to retreat into te town without effefting their de- 1 
Go 
is. E now N to rebuild what had * Tiebenius 5 
conſumed by the fire; and the ſoldiers gave greater proofs repairs his 
of their induſtry than before ; enraged to ſee their former rk. 
labour brought to nothing, their courage derided, and the 
truce broken by the perjured enemy; ſince there were no 
materials left for building a new mount (all the timber 
round about having been cut down, and applied to the for- 
mer work) they began to raiſe-a new-faſhioned one, never 
ſeen before, with two ſide- walls of brick, each ſix foot thick; 
| theſe they joined together with floors almoſt at the ſame 
diſtance as the other which had been made of timber: but 
wherever the ſpace between the walls, or the weakneſs of 
the work, ſeemed to require it, piles were driven in, and 
| croſs beams laid over them, to add farther ftrength. The 
flooring was laid with hurdles, which were afterwards co· 
vered with clay. 
16. Thus our men being defended | on the right and left The works 
by the walls, and in front by the mantlets, ſafely brought ui 
the materials which were neceſſary for carrying on the 
work. Every thing was diſpatched with vigour, and the 
painful labours which the enemy had deſtroyed were foon 
_ by the 3 care and Wb 3 the 
olgiers, 
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ctrl ſoldiers. Portals were left in convenient places to ſally out 
WAR. from upon occaſion. 


La But the beſieged perceiving thoſe works compleated i in 


=” few days, which — flattered themſelves could not be 


| cond time, Febuilt in a much longer time; finding there was now no 


room for deceit or fallies, that it was not in their power to 
oppoſe our ſoldiers, or put fire toour works; conſidering 
that by the ſame methods, all that part of Marſeilles which 
| was acceſſible by land, might likewiſe be blocked up with 


a wall and turrets, from whence darts might be caſt 


Into the town by the ſoldiers hands, whilſt the nearneſs 
of the place would render their engines uſeleſs, which they 
had ſo much relied on; that our men would enjoy the 
fame advantage of fi ghting from the turrets, as ſoon as 

they from their welt and that they were no match for us 


upon equal terms, they again had recourſe to the conditions 
8 ny had broken. 


CHAP. vn. 


: ww 17. AT the 8 of the civil war, M. vin: hs 
ts | trimming, poſſeſſed the farther province of Spain, underſtanding how 


affairs went in Italy, and doubting the ſucceſs of Pompey's 
 _ cauſe, uſed to ſpeak very favourably of Czfar : that Pom- 
pey having retained him for his lieutenant, he was obliged 
do be faithful to him; but his private inclinations made 
bim wiſh well to the other: for as he was not — 
ol a lieutenant's duty, who was entruſted by his ſuperior 


officer, and of his own power ; ſo neither was he a ſtran- 


ger to the affection which the whole province bore to Cz- 
far. This was the ſubject of his diſcourſe in publick, with- 
out declaring for either ſide. But afterwards, when he 

_ underſtood Cæſar was detained at Marſeilles, that Petreius 
and Afranius were joined, that they had conſiderable rein- 
forcements come in to them, that the nearer province had 


unanimouſly reſolved to ſupport them, with an account of 


what afterwards happened, when Cæſar was reduced to 


ſuch ſtraights at Lerida, which was ſet off to the beſt 


advantage in Afranius's letrers, he began to 2 his 
principles with fortune. 


His pe 18. He raiſed forces throughout his whole province; to 
_ ir Sag the two compleat legions which he had with him, he added 
_ far's ill ſuc» thirty auxiliary cohorts, and prepared a great quantity ok 


* corn, as well for the relief of the Marſeillians, as of Pe. 


treius and Afranius. He commanded the peo ple of 
e Cadiz 
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Cadiz to equip ten gallies, and gave orders for building ſe - c 1 vis 
reral more at Seville: he removed all the money and or- W AR. 
naments out of the temple of Hercules into the town of — 
iz, detached fix cohorts thither for a garriſon, and 
e Caius Gallonius, a Roman knight, who had been 

len thither by Domitius to recover an eſtate that belonged 

to him, governor cf the town; giving orders that all the 

arms of the city, as well publick as private, ſhould be 
lodged in Gallonius's houſe. He himſelf in the mean time 

ſpread reports to Czſar's diſadvantage, often declaring in 
council, that he had certain aſſurances of his being ſeveral 

times defeated, and that multitudes of deſerters flocked 
from his army to Afranius. By which means he fo terri- 

fied the Roman citizens of his province, that they were 
compelled to promiſe him d one hundred and ninety thou- 

ſand ſeſterces, twenty thouſand weight of ſilver, and one 

hundred and twenty thouſand buſhels of wheat. 1 
On thoſe countries which he thought well affected to 
Cæſar he laid heavier taxes, and quartered his ſoldiers; 

and gave judgment himſelf upon ſeveral private perſons. 

He confiſcated the goods of thoſe that had ſpoke openly 
againſt the government; and obliged the whole province 
to ſwear allegiance to himſelf and to Pompey. Having 
notice at laſt how affairs went in the Further Spain, he 
prepared for war; which he reſolved to manage thus: to 
| retire with his two legions to Cadiz, where all the up- 

ing and proviſions lay; for he knew the whole province 

was inclinable to Cæſar's intereſt ; but he hoped he might 
eaſily prolong the war in that iland, "Og > well — = 
3 corn * Ripping. e 


CHAP. vm. 


"CE ASAL, ved be fond Mobi alel man for - 
many reaſons to return to Italy, yet reſolved to leave no 


d The ads of theſe ſeſterces is almoſt incredible, confidering how much 
they would amount to; therefore I dare ſay this muſt be a corruption of the 
text : but what the certain number ſhouid, be, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
Every ſeſtertium, in the neuter gender, accordiog to Budzus, was of the 
value of five pounds ſterling ; or, as ethers will have it, ſeven pounds ten (hil- 
lings. Bladen, who having firſt tranſlated cxc HS. by 190, coo ſeſterces 
(much too little) confounded them with ſo many ſeftertia, a 8 times 
as much, and then was ſtartled at a ſum which amounts to 1, 42 5, 00 l. of 
our money, reckoning what he calls ſeſtertium at 31. 103, Hottoman inter · 
prets it centies nona 19,005,000 of ſeſterces, which at 2d. each comes to 
158,333]. 6s. 8d. ee why may not the reading of the old edition be the 
true? ext millia, which l would interpret centies nonapinta millig nummim, 
19,090,000 HS, or 84, 08 3. 68. 8d. The 20,000 weight of filyer by the 
ſame computation comes to 66661, 138, 4d. Deer: | 


_ meet him at 
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CIV I L embers of a war in Spain behind him, knowing well that 
WAR. the farther province had many obligations to Pompey, and 
La that he had ill ſeveral well-wiſhers there. 
Co „ 19. He ſent therefore two legions before, under «!.- 
march a- command of Q. Caſſius, tribune of the people, ard ke 
gainſt Var- himſelf followed by long marches with fix hundred cavalry, 
: — hes ag having publiſhed a. pre-lamation, whereby he appointed all 
Cadiz. the magiſtrates and nobility of the country to meet him on 
Summons a day prefixed at Cordova. This proclamation being diſ- 
— The fates perſed throughout the whole province, every ſtate ſent part 
| Cordova. Of their ſenate thither to repreſent them, and all the Ro- 
man citizens of note appeared there by the day appointed. 
They aſfem· The ſtates being thus aſſembled, of their own accord ſhut 
: = and ſhut the gates of Cordova againſt Varro, diſpoſed centinels on 
the gates a- i LY 
gaintVarro. the walls and in the turrets, and retained two cohorts called 
Colonicæ (which were accidentally marching that way) to 
Carmona protect the town. About the ſame time the people of 
revolts to Carmona, which is the ſtrongeſt town in the whole pro- 


... Caſas; ex- I; 5 | | 
+*- Varro's Vince, drove the three cohorts Varro left there out of 


_ marches to 


_ garriſoa. their citadel, and ſhut the gates of the town againſt them, 
20. All theſe circumſtances obliged Varro to make 
maoore haſte to Cadiz with his legions, leſt he ſhould be in- 
teercepted in his march, or in his paſſage over from the con- 

 _ _  _ tinent, So general and fo great was the affection which 
the whole province ſhewed to Czfar, that he had not 
Cad des marched far before he received letters from Cadiz, acquaint- 
the like, ing him, that immediately on receipt of his proclamation, 
adlãtss well the inhabitants as garriſon, had agreed to expel 
_ Gallonius, and ſecure the town and iſland for him: that 
they had civilly acquainted their governor with this reſo- 
lution, adviſing him to quit the iſland, whilſt he might 
With ſafety; which if he refuſed to do, they ſhould. be 

| obliged to take other methods: whereupon Gallonius, 
© intimidated with this meſſage, had fled from Cadiz. On 
2 receipt of this news, one of Varro's legions, called Verna- 
deſerts from Cula, taking up their enſigns, quitted the camp whilſt 
| Varro, and Varro ſtood by, and marched directly to Seville, where 
 Sevitle, they ſat themſelves down in the market-place and publick 
ſitreets without doing hurt to any one; which the Roman 
citizens reſiding there were ſo well ſatisfied with, that 

: every one was deſirous to quarter them in their houſes. 
Varro fing- Varro being uneaſy to ſee himſelf in ſo ill a ſituation, 
— nimiclf began to think of retreating to Niebla; but upon enquiry 
65 a5 gf. found all the paſſes thither pre · poſſeſſed: being thus locked 
farrerders, Up on every ſide, he ſent 'a meſſenger to Cæſar to ac- 
mM p . s 
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quaint him he was ready to deliver the legion under his c 1v 1 L 
command to whom he ſhould pleaſe to appoint: upon WAR, 

which he ſent Sextius Cæſar to receive it. Varro having 
ſurrendered up the legion, went himſelf to Cordova to 
walt upon Cæſar; where he laid before bim an account of 
his adminiſtration, and of the public treaſure, which he 


delivered into his hands: he likewiſe informed him what 


ſtore of corn and n he had provided, and where 
they were. | 
21. Cæſar in a publick oration at Cordova, reti wad Czſar 
thanks to all in general; to the Roman 15 ens, for __ makes 2 
care to ſecure the town in their owa duſtody; to t fe of 2 S 
armona, for expelling the garriſon; to the people of Ca- returncevery 
liz, . dilappointing the deſigns of his enemies and vin- ne thanks 
| dicating their own freedom ; to the tribunes of the ſoldiers © 
and centurions, who came hither to guard the place, for 
confirming the town in the r affetions to him by their 
counſel and example. Aſter this he remitted the tax which _ 
Varro had impoſed on the Roman eitizens; cauſ-d their 
goods to be reſtored, who, he underſtood, had been fined 
for their freedom of ſpeech ; to fome diſtributing — | 
do others private rewards, he revived the hopes of the reſt 
af the province; and after a ſtay of two days at Cordon, 
took his journey to Cadiz. On his arrival there, he cauſed c er goÞ* 
the money and ornaments. which had been taken out of Gd, 
the temple of Hercules and laid up in private hands, to be- no 
carried thither again. He committed the province to the Tarragona » 
care of Caſſius, with an army of four legions ; A 
barking on board the gallies which Varro had cauſed to be 
equipped at Cadiz, arrived within a few days at Tarra- 
| gona, where embaſſadors from molt of the ſiates in the 
' nearer province expected him. Here likewiſe having con- 
ferred ſeveral marks of his tavour upon every ſtate, he left 
Tarragona, and marched from thence by land to Marſeilles, Cgr ar 
where he firſt received news of the edict tor conſtituting a rivesatMar- 
dictator , and that M. Lepia; as, the l bad named 20 2 4a. 
him for the 3 Y . a 


CHAP. i 


22. T H E people of Marſcilles, being N en led cu: t wich T!, A. 1 
all kinds of evils; reduced to gre: ſtraights for want of ſeillizns re- 
| corn; twice defeated at ſea; often repulled x th loſs when folvs to,tup- 


render. 
de A uſed alwavs ** to be named h x the confuls in the 
n ght, but the neceſſiiy of the time diſper ed w.th the uftal form. = 
þ | | „ | ths: 
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civil they ſallied; aflicted with a dreadful peſtilence, occaſioned 
WAR. by their confin 1ement, and change of diet (for they ſubſiſted 
— wholly upon old mal, and muſty barley, which had been 
long before laid up in their magazines againſt the ſiege) ; 
their tower being undermined; great part of their wall 
fallen down; and deſpairing of thoſe ſupplies from the two 
_ provinces of Spain, which they underſtood were now in 
Ceſar's power; reioived to ſurrender in good earneſt. 
rene But a few days before, L. Domitius having notice of their 
bf the town. deſign, got three ſhips, accommodated his friends with 
two of them, and cinbarking in the third himſelf whilſt. 
_ the fea was rough, endeavoured to make his eſcape : fome 
of Brutus's gallies, which perpetually cruiſed about the 
mouth of the haven, perceiving this, weighed anchor and 
followed him; whereupon two of Domitius's ſhips were 
_ frightened back into the haven again, but that where he 
was on board made the beſt of her ray, and by favour of 
| | ous weather got out of ght. = 
- * Marſeilles The Marſeillians, as they were cat n Te | 
ur ſeugeis at their arms and engines, delivered up the ſhips which were 
euereiton, in their harbour, together with the publick treaſure: where - 
npon Ceſar, being ; willing to fave the town, rather for the 
lake of its name — antignity, than any merit the people 
could plead, left a g irriſon of two legions there, ſent the 
reſt of his ming into Ita! Ys and went aimiclf to Rome. 


C 11 AP X. 
Curio fails to 23. IN the mean time Cat had ſailed from Sicily to 
Afick., Africk; and, deſpiſing the forces of P. Actius Varus, only 
tranſported two of the four legions which he received from 
Cæſar, with five hundred horle. Having been two days 

and three nights at fea, he arrived at Aquilaria, about 
rwenty-two miles diſtant from the ® Clupei ; who have a 
very convenient harbour for ſhips in ſummer time, ſhelter- 
ed on each fide by two eminent promontories. Here Lu- 

1 8 cius Cæſar, the fon, expected his arrival with ten gallies, 
3 cæ- which had tor nerly been taken from pirates, and repaired 
ar the by Varus at Utica; but irightenedat the number of Curio's 
_ younger» en fleet, he ran his gally on ſhore; and leaving her there, 
Curio's ap- marched by land to Adrumetum, a town poſſeſſed by 
proach, runs C. Conſidius Longus, with a garriſon of one legion. The 
* relt of Cæſar's flect, ſceing their admiral run wr. put 


: 80 called from ite * like a ſhield, Natu: 11 3 mY foo ions ul 
not live ner this 2:2 


into 
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into Adrumetum : M. Rufus, the quæſtor, by Curio's or- c1v1L 
ders, purſued L. Cæſar with twelve ſhips, which came WAR. 
from Sicily as a convoy to the tranſports and tenders; bu. 
finding the galley upon the ſand, he towed her off, and ſhore, and 
returned again to the fleet. — 
24. Curio ſent Rufus before with the. navy to U tica, Acrumetum 
whither he deſigned to march with his army by land : hi I 8 
two days journey he arrived at the river b Bagrada, where = 3 | 
he left C. Caninius Rebiius with thelegions, and went be- Rufus to 


fore with the cavalry, to take a view of the Cornelian i withthe 


fleet, and 
camp; which was eſteemed a very convenient place to take marchesthi- 


up their quarters in : for it is the ridge « of a very ſteep hill ther by land- 
jetting out into the ſea, difficult of acceſs on all ſides, but . 
that towards Utica ; whence there was a gentle deſcent, an camp. 
and not above a mile's diſtance from the town, the direct 

way: but in the midſt, between this place and Utica, was 

a fountain towards the fea, which diſcharging itſelf into 

the plain, made a marſh, that obliged the traveller to take 

2 3 of ſix miles before he could arrive at Utica. _ 

. From hence Curio beheld Varus's camp, w chich | 

eine to Utica at the gate called Bellica, and was ſtrongly 
fortified by the nature of the place; for on one fide it was 
defended by the town, on the other by a theatre, which — 
ſtood without the wall, and took up ſo large a compais of 
ground, that it rendered the avenues to the camp very nar- 

row and difficult. Hence likewiſe he obſerved great ſtore 

of carriages making towards the town, from the country, 

upon this alarm; whereupon he detached ſome of his ca- 

valry to plunder them. About the ſame inſtant Varus had 

likewiſe ſent a party of 600 Numidian horſe, with 400 in- 

fantry, which he had lately received from king Juba, to 

guard the roads. This prince was equally moved to aſliſt 

Varus, by the friendſhip which had been between his fa- 

ther and Pompey, and the hatred he bore Curio, who, a 3 
when tribune, preferred a lau for ſequeſtring his kingdom. between Cu- | 
In fine, the cavalry on both ſides met, but the Numidians e car 


and the N. 
were not able to ſuſtain our charge; about 120 of them midian 
> being killed, the reſt eſcaped to the town. horſe, 


Curio's 2 | 
26. In the mean time our gallies being arrived, Curio ,, gets the 


cauſed it to be proclaimed, That fuch © victuallers as rodeberter, 
at anchor at Utica (being about two hundred in number) 


b Or Magrada : this river flows het vw een Carthage and Viiea : here Pe- 
dul s killed th .rpent above 220 foot long. | 
© Theſe victuallers did not — to him, as arpears by his ſpeech af- 


brands. 
e 8 2 e whick 
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civit which did not immediately hoiſt fail for the Cornelian 
wa FR. camp, ſhould be eſteemed as enemies : on notice of this or- 
der, they all immediately weighed anchor, left Utica, and 
? repaired to the place appointed, which furniſhed the camp 
with plenty of provitions of all Kinds. 

26, Alter this he returned to Bagrada, where, by uni- 
ver lal conſent of the whole ar ay he was ſaluted with the 

Lite of d Im nr. | | 


CHAP. XI. 


HE next day Curio marched his whole army towards 

ile, and encamped near the town ; but before the forti- 

Acations of his camp were compleated, the outguard of the 

cavalry brought advice, that conſiderable reinforcements, 

both horſe and foot, were marching towards the enemy 

from king Juba: at the ſame time a duſt was ſeen to ariſe 

ata : diſtance, and preſently the front appeared. Curio be- 

ing a little ſurprized at this, ſent his cavalry before to re- 

______ Ceive the enemy's charge, and find them employment till 

—— ow "he could diſpoſe his legions in order of battle. The horſe 

1 Jabs rw. 1. engaged, and, before he legions could be drawn up, rout- 

de by Cu- ed the king's forces; who marched very careleſly, and 

. „without any manner of order: ſeveral of the foot were flain, 

b. it the enewy's horſe being nimble, moſt of them made 
their elcape along the ſhore into the town. 


Two centu- 27. The next night, two centurions of the country of 
” ee 101 N Tar ia Cele rted from Curio, and went over to the enemy 


with two and twenty maniples: theſe, either out of a de- 

ſign to pleaſe Varus, or becauſe it was really their opinion 

Gn we eat lily velicve What we With, and hope other men 

e of the ſame opinion with ourſclves) poſitively affirmed, 

that the legions were diſaffected to Curio; wherefore it 

might be of great advantage, if both armies were drawn 

| out, and could come to conference with each other. Va- 

Both armies rus believing their intel! ligence, carly the day after drew 

—_— out. out his legions; Curio did the lite e, and both armies were 

diele in order ol battle in a ſmall valley, not far from 
one another. 

28. Scxtus Quinctilius 1 who, as we hens 4 
obſerved, had been taken at Cortenium, was now in the 
encmy's arm; lor being dumiſſed by Cæſar, he had fail- 
ed into Afi ick. It bs Curio had tranſported thoſe 


d A mark of honoy e fol Idiets pa ai the General no alter ons ſuc- 
el. al El. terpiize. : : ; 


legions 
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legions that Cæſar took at Corfinium, which were fill cr vI I 
commanded almoſt by all the ſame cfficers. Opindtilius AR. 
therefore thinking this a happy opportunity, went uo 
and down Curio's army, and beſought the ſoldiers to Pu betzuus's 
remember the firft oath they had taken to Domitius and . 81 
him, their pay. maſter, not to bear arms againſt them, ties. 
who had ſhared in the fame fortune, and ſuffered in the | 
ſame ſiege together; nor aſſiſt thoſe, who had formerly re- 
proached them with the name of deterters.” To this 
ſpeech he added ſome promiſes of rewards, which they 
might expect from his generoſity, if they came over ro him 
and Varus. Such was the harangue of Quinctilius, but 
none of Curio's ſoldiers made him an anfw er; ſo boch var- 
mies retreated again into their camps. 5 
29. However, Curio's camp was poſſcſſed wilh firange a A 
apprehenſions, which were quickly increafed by variety of i» Curies 
diſcourſes ; for every man framed different ccnceits, and mp. 

_ every report was augmented by fear. In fine, what was 
flrſt invented by one, came to be talked of by ſo many, i at 
there appeared to be fer eral authors of the {ame notion e: 
That it was lawful for every man, in a civil war, to do 

what he thought convenient, and chooſe his own par ty : 

that theſe two legions not long before belc nged to Pom- | 

pey; and ſince Cæſar offered goreruments, even theft that 
were his enemies, ſuch favours ſhould teach them not to 
_ neglect their ancient friendſhip and acquaintance.” Put 
they came not all from Marſia and Pelignia, as de who 
had deſerted the night before: therefore ſome reer imanded 
their fellow-ſoldiers for talking ſo freely; and others, who 

would appear more diligent in their duty than the ret, en- 
kar gech theſe diſcourſes in their informations to che officers, 


IN CHAP. XK. 

30. UPON this, Curio immediately ſummoned 2 conn- Curio cal. 
cil of war, to conſult what methods were proper to he ta. connci of 
ken. Some were of opinion, © It was neceſſary ſorthwith on _ 
to attack Varus in his trenches, becauſe not "ing could fo. 
effectually baniſh theſe notions out of the ſoldi-rs heads, as 
employment.“ Some, That it was much better to put 
their fortune upon the hazard of a bottle, than e. the 
time till they ſhould be deſerted, and expoſed to the 2 


2 that muſt neceNar] ily fo:low.” Others votcd fo 


ven LE) 


5 retreating to the Cornclian camp abor t one. the nent 


© All the re? of this pa-agrach is fo corranted at cob fu din the ori- 
ginal it cannot be rencered into Eag ik but 1 have a am ed at #iar's mean- 
ing as near as 1 could. 


2 5 


8 CY 3s morning, 
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w A R. return to their duty; and if any inconvenience ſhould hap- 
ken being near the fleet, they might eaſily retire to Sicily.” 
(+ 31. But Curio approved of none of theſe, for he thought 
I once opinion as void of courage, as the other of conduct; 
| fince one adviſe] a ſhameful retreat, and the other attack- 
Doris ing an enemy at ſo great a diſadvantage. With what aſ- 


1 fpeecht>th® . ran e, ſaid he, can we expect to take the enemy's camp, 
F Wige. which is ſo well fortified by art and nature? And what 
I will be the conſequence of returning with lots from the at- 
| : tempt? As if the affection of an army to their general did 
* not de p-1d on his good or bad ſucceſs. But then, as to de- 
f % a9, hat conſtruction can be made of it, but cow- 


0 ardliee and d deſpuir? And what the effect, but the contempt _ 
LEES _ oft the ſolliers? The obedient and loyal ſoldier ſhould never 
© he is miſtruſted; nor the refractory know he is fear- 
5 j which eres only to encreaſe the arrogance of the one, 
and allenate the affections of the other. But taking it for 
„„ = 4 tha: the army is ſo ripe for mutiny, as we are in- 
= CIO hic * account, for my part, I believe either whol- _ 
ly $2, or much leſs than report has made it) how much 


RN mos ED 


con m it? We ought to conceal defects in our forces, with 
| ihe fame induſtry as the wounds of our body, that we may 
F__— _- —_ _ not give the enemy new hopes. But what could they de- 
= ch: 2 7, that adviſed decamping about midnight, except af- 
3 . orJing thoſe who had a mind to mutiny, the better oppor- 
| nate” to do it: For diſorders of this nature are often ſup- 
l preſſed either by ſhame or fear, which are both concealed 
= N fs darkneſs. For phele reaſons, I neither am ſo deſperate 
ns to attack the enemy in their trenches, without any man- 
1 ner of proſpect, nor ſo oppreſſed with fear, as to be want-⸗ 
| ing to myſelf: wherefore I ſhall experience all methods be- 
| lor Lazreeto the opinions propoſed ; and I doubt not but: 
s the majority of you will agree in my refvlution.” | 


0 H A P. nn 


UPON this diſmiſſing the council, he cauſed the 
| 6055 ers to be allembled. and made an harangue f to them, 
Curt e * rein he reminded them, What a ſignal piece of ſer- 
ee had done Cæſar at Corfinium : that their friend ſhip 

2 5  arnority had induced a conſiderable part of Italy to 
ein hie behalf, fer, faid he. all the municipal towns, 
.ciately foLowsd Jour cumple; wherefure " Were 
——_ dit! 


c1vTL morning, that the ſoldiers having time to conſider, might 


more were it for our intereſt to hide and diſſemble, than 


can the oath any longer oblige you, when he to whom you 
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juſtly eſteemed as much by Cœſar, as you were hated by CIVIL 
his adverſaries. For Pompey, without loſing a battle, WAR. 
was obliged by your revolt to quit Italy ; whereupon Ca — 
far, out of his particular affection to me, committed me to 
your protection, and with me the Pr ovinces of Sicily and 
Africk, without which | he could neither preſerve Rome, nor 
the reſt of Italy. *Tis true, you nave been adviſed toleare 
us; and certainly nothing « could be more grateful to our 
enemies than to ruin us, and at the fame :n{tant bind you 
to their intereſt by making you commit ſo vile an action. 

Let me tell you, 'tis a proof chat they entertain but a very | 
bale opinion of you, to think you could be induced to 
betray thoſe, who own themſclves indebted to you for 
every thing; and put yourſelves again into their power, 

who declare you have ruined them. Have you not been in- 
formed of Cæſar's ſucceſs in Spain? that he has conquer- 
ed two armies, two generals, and reduced two provinces, 
within forty days after he firſt beheld the enemy. If they 

who had never been worſted betore, were not able to reſiſt 

him, how ſhall the defeated do it? And will you, wo 

_ generouſly ran the hazard of Cæſar's tare, deſert him, af- 
ter fortune has decided the cauſe in his favour, and the 

time is arrived for rewarding your ſervices; to embrace 
the conquered party, who remind you of your former oath, 
and brand you with the names of traitors and deferters? 

But did you deſert Domitius, or Domitius his ſoldiers ? 

Were you not ready to have endured the laſt extremities, 
whilſt he privately endeavoured to eſcape ? Were yon not 1 
betrayed by him, and faved by Cæſar's mercy? And how  * 


ſwore, having thrown aſide all marks of conſular dignity, 
became a private perſon, anda Captive to another? You diſ- 
charge yourſelves from your laft oath, to revive the obli- 
gation of a former, which was cancelled by the ſubmiſſion _ 
of your general and the forfeiture of your libertics. But per- 
| haps you approve of Cæſar's cauſe yet diſlike four general: 
For my part, [ ſhall not recount the obligations you have 
to me, becauſe they are much inferior to my own deſire and 
your deſerts: though foldicrs always uſed to attend for their 


* rewards till the war was determined ; the ſucceſs of which, 


in my opinion, you have now no reaton to doubt of. Shall 
1 take notice, to how fair a piofpett my diligence has al- 
ready brought you? Are you ſorry that | have ſafely tranſ- 
Ported the army kither, without the loſs of a (ingle vellel ? 
That on my firſt arrival I put the enemy's fleet to flight? 
That 1 was twice if acceſsh | over their cavalry in two 0 
| -S 4 8 time? 


_ * K - — O 
— ——— — — - — — 
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Varus's 
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_ C1VIL time? ThatT brought two hundred victuallers and tenders 
WAR, out oft the enemy's port, and reduced them to ſuch neceſſi- 
WR ties, that they could neither be ſupplied by ſea nor land? 
Will you therefore defert all this good fortune ? Will you 

quit the general that has done theſe things, and return to 

thoſe who delivered A. Corfinium with fo much ignominy, 


who ſled from Italy, ſurrendered Spain, and ſhare with them 


the ill ſuccels of the Atrican war? For my part, I deſired 


no greater name than that of Cæſar's ſoldier; you thought 

fit to honour me with that of Imperator: but if you repent 
of what you have done, I ſhall freely ſurrender the title: 

give me back my name again, that you may not appear to 


have advanced nic only to make my fall the greater.“ 
8 HAF. XIV. 


The effet 33. y 3 Als ſpeech had ſo extrabrd! nary a an effect upon 
eee the ſoldiers, that Aon often interrupte ed him, to expreſs their 
: 2 grief tor bei ng ſuf uſpected: and when he had finiſhed his 

= oration, unanimouſly deſtred him to depend upon their fide- 
lity, aud engage the enemy. Thus all peoples minds being 
chan ged, and the army's affection confirmed, Curio, by 
8 conſent, reſolved to lay hold of the firſt opportu- 


nity giving Varus battle: wherefore, the day after ge 


2 armies drew out all his forces in the ſame place as formerly: and 
rawn up. 


ference with our ſoldiers, or to en nbrace an n occaſion for en- 
gaging us upon equal terms, 


he battle 34- The vailey between cg tv armies, as we have al- 


"begins, © - ready taken notice. was not very large, though of difficult 


| aſcent ; therefore both expel which would firſt endea- 
your to paſs it, that they might encounter each other to the 


greater a dyantage, At 5 gth Varus's cavalry, mixed with 
the light armed toot, which was the left wing of his army, 
deſcended from the hill: Curio ſent his horſe, and two 
cohorts of the Marrucini to engage them; whoſe firſt 
charge the! ir cavalry were not able to ſuſtain, but clapping 


Ot ſpurs to their horſes retreated as faſt as they could to the 
Horſe rout- © 
. main body, leaving the infantry that came along with them 


to the mercy of our Toldters, who ſurrounded and cut them 


to pieces ins VIEW of their yy. army. Upon which, Re- 
bilus, one of Cxiar's lieutenants (whom Curio had 
"brought a! ong with him out of Sicily, on account of his 
great Fx perie ace in military affairs) cried out; © Curio, 


you ſce fear has poſſeſſed the enemy, why don't you immedi- 
wely la; y hold of this happy occation ; 2” Curio rook his od 


Var us did the Ike, either deſigning ro obtain another con- 1 
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vice, and only ſtaying to put the ſoldiers in mind of their crvx x, 
promiſe made the day before, advancing himſelf before the war. 
reſt, commanded them to follow him. The aſcent was ſo — | 
ſteep, that the foremoſt could hardly get up without the a. 
fſtance of thoſe that came after; but the enemy were ſo 
frighrened with the rout and daughter of their men, that 

they did not endeavour to oppoſe us. In fine, they thought Pienpele 
themſelves already ſurrounded by our cavalry; and before army hies. 
a dart was thrown, or we approached them, the whole __ 

my turned their backs, and retired into their camp. 

35. During the purſuit, Fabius, a Pelignian, a ſoldier of Fatjus 1 
the loweſt rank amongſt Curio's forces, coming up with tempton =» 
the firſt troop of the enemy, called aloud upon Varus, as = slife.. 
if h. had been one of his own party, and had ſomething ex- 
traordinary to impart to him. Varus hearing himſelf call- 
ed ſo often, ſtood ſtill, and looking back, demanded his 
buſineſs: upon which Fabius made a ſtroke at his ſhoulder 
which was unarmed, and had certainly killed him, had not | 
the other received the blow upon his ſhield ; but he was Hs * 
ſoon ſurrounded, and cut to pieces by the ſoldiers that ſtood "x b. led 
next him. The gates of the camp were immediately _ 
thronged by ok that fl:d, who hindered each other ; Theenemy : 
and more were _ leck to ts ith, than fell either in the routes, er, 
battle or pu! rake e had almoſt taken their trenches, a ene 

another to 

and ſome of them 100 Girectly into the town; but the na- death in the 
ture of the place, and the fortifications w hich Varus had * 
thrown up, prevented the entrance of our army which had 
been dra vn out only to fight a battle, and wanted materials 
to fill up the ditches: wher cfore Curio retreated to his quar- 
ters again without the loſs of a man, except Fabius: but 
on the ene my's ſide were fix hundred killed, and a thouſand 
wounded; who, upon Curio's departure, went into the 
town, with many others who retired thither out of fear, | 
though under another pretence. Which Varus perceiving, 
and taking notice of the conſternation his army was in, led 
them out "Gent! 'y about midnight, and marched into the 

town, leaving only a trumpet in the n with "TW | 
tents tor a ſhew. : 


Cnap. xv. 


36. THE next Jay Cario Nd to keene Unten, Curio bete. 
ard draw a line of circumvallation about it. The r 
ha d many inhabitants, whom along peace had made wholly 
3 norant of war; and having formerly received ſeveral fa- | 
vours 


intelligence. 


| Sabura. 
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Civ1L vours from Cæſar, ſtood well affected to his intereſt : the 
WAR. common council, which conſiſted of 8 ſeveral forts of 

Ly ple, were fo frightened with the ill ſucceſs which they bad 

| hitherto met with, that they talked publickly of ſurrender. 

The town ing; and deſired Varus not to ruin them by his obſtinacy. 

deig.sto But whillt this was in agitation, a meſſenger arrived from 


ſh der; 
re neus Juba, atluring them, that he was coming to their aſſiſtance 


of Juba's with a conſiderable force, and encouraging them to hold 
_ approach, 


. ch nee their 
reſolut ion. COUTagE, 


Curio will 37. Curio likewiſe bad notice of this, but confided ſo 


: ſeat ir. | much in his good fortune, that at firſt he could hardly be- 
N 4 Tits 


out ; which news diſhpated their fears, aud gave them freſh 


lieve it : for the news of Czfar's ſucceſs in Spain being now 


publickly known in Africk, he could not be perſuaded 


Juba would attempt any thing againſt him. But at laſt 
being ſatisſied the king was already arrived with his army 


. ithin twenty-five miles of Utica, he quitted his works, 
the Ce- and retreared to Cornelius's camp. Here he began to in- 
e trench himſelf, to provide corn, and Immediately diſpatch- 


ed away meſſengers into Sicily for the other two legions, 
and the relt of the horſe he left behind him. The camp 
_ was very advantageouſly fortified to protract the war, both 


by art and nature, lying near the ſea, pleniitully ſtored 
with water and ſalt, whereof ſtore had been lately import- 
ed from the neighbouring ſalt· pits: in fine, he neither 
could want wood, trees, nor corn, wherewith the adjacent 


fields abounded: wheretore, by general approbation, here 
Curio relolved to expect the arrival of the relt of his for- 
ces, and prepare for the war. 


- ds 38. Having reſolved upon this 3 by public con- 


: 3 
ceives ta.ie 


ſent, he was informed by ſome deſerters from the town, 
thar Juba was obliged to return home to defend the bor- 
ders of his kingdom, and compoſe the diſputes amongſt the 
Leptitani; but had cut his general Sabura with a ſmall 
number of forces, who were marching towards Utica, 
Curio giving too eaſy credit to this intelligence, altered his 


Fe reſolves former deſign, and now reſolved to try the event of a 
tofight battle: his youthful ardour, greatneſs of mind, former ſuc- 
cels, and dependance upon his g good fortune, precipitated 
him upon this ente pris. Induced by theſe motives, at 
the beginning ot the night he detached the cavalry before to 


the enemy's camp, at the river Bagrada; where Sabura 
Whom we mentioned but now. commanded in chief. But 


As well natives as Roman citizens, like that at Seville. 


Juba 


„„ 
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Juba himſelf followed after him, and had taken up his civiL 


quarters not above ſix miles off. Our horſe performing WAR. 


their journey before day-light, ſurpriſed and ſet upon the —— 


enemy unawares : for the Numidians, being a barbarous Send he 
horſe before, 


people, obſerved no manner of order; which gave our men „ho have 


an opportunity of killing great numbers, whilſt they were good ſucceſs, 


diſperſed and aſleep ; "others, being frightened, betook 


themſelves to flight ; and thus the cavalry returned to Cu- They return 
with ſome. 


rio with ſeveral priſoners. „ priſoners to 


39. Curio by break of day, with all his forces, had quit- Curio. 
ted his camp; leaving only five cohorts behind to guard 
his baggage. He had not marched above ſix miles, before 
he met the horſe, who gave him an account of the action; 
whereupon he examined the captives to know who com- 
manded their camp at Bagrada, to which they anſwered, 


Sabura. Eager to purſue his journey, he ſtayed to aſk no 1 
more queſtions, but turning about to the troops next him, over-eager- 


neſs. 


ſaid, “ Obſerve, gentlemen, this account of the priſoners 1 

agrees exactly with what what we received from the de- the soldiers 

{crters : the king is abſent, and their forces mult of neceſ- to ——_ 5 
a 


—_ 


ſity be inconſiderable, which were not able to repulſe ſo | 
{mall a number of cavalry. Wherefore let us haſten to ob: 


tain the ſpoil and glory, that I may the ſooner reward, and 


— you thanks for C the ſervi ices yur have Gone.” MED 


CHAP. XVI. 


40. 170 give the cavalry their due, they had ans a 
contiderable booty, and done wonders, conſidering how far 
inferior they were to the Numidians in number. But how- 

ever they enlarged a little in their accounts of the action; 
for men naturally repreſent themſelves to the beſt advan- 
tage. The horſe made their appearance, and the priſoners 


| thay had taken, were produced to inflame the army, and 


make them believe each moment they loſt, retarded them 
10 long ow victory: thus the ardour of the ſoldiers became 
<qu4 to the hopes of their general. He commanded the 


Ke r. 2 to e after, and marched before himſelf with the 


antry as faſt as he could, that he might have an oppor- 
rity of falling upon the enemy, whillt they were flying, 
before they conld recover their ſurpriſe : but the horſe 
bung tatigued by their laſt night” s expedition, were not 
able to perform his orders, ſome ſtaying behind in one 
plice, others in another: pet even this could not diminiſn 
Curio's expectations: 5 : 

la 


U— 7—— ́ — — 


Cario and 


2068 


WAR. 
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CIVIL In the mean time, Juba, having notice from Sabura of the 


lait night's engagement, had immediately ſent two thouſand 


ny Spaniſh and Gauliſh cavalry, his own life-guard, together 
_ - witha ſelect battalion of foot, to his aſſiſtance: ſuſpecting 


Curio was not far behind his horſe, he himſelf followed 


gently after with the reſt of his army, and ſixty elephants, 
Sabura having drawn np his forces, commanded them 
at firſt to retreat, as if they were afraid; for he would 
give them the ſignal to engage when he ſhould think con- 


vegnient, and diſtribute the neceſſary orders. Curio by this 
_ decoy being confirmed in his for mer hopes, and believing 
tbe enemy fled, drew his army down into the plain from the 
higher ground. 


41. At length, having march ed a . way, and 


Veakened his ſoldiers With a journey of ſixteen miles, he 


Sabura en- 
he EL 


made a halt. Upon which Sabura put his army in order, 


rode np and down to every company, and having encou- 


raged them to fight, gave the ſignal of battle: but he only 
ſent the cavalry to charge our men, keeping his foot at a 


diſtance for ſhew. Curio wanted not preſence of mind, 


| he adviſed his men to repoſe all the hopes of ſafety in their 


courage: nor did the foot, though wearied with their 
arch, or the cavalry, though ew in number and fatigued 


with the duty they had now gone through, betray want of 


courage, or inclination to engage. Ol the latter were only 
two hundred left, for the reſt had halted by the way ; yet 


Wherever they charged, they obliged the enemy to give 
way; but their horles were lo tired they could not m_ 


Fa Curio ſur- 
roun cd uy 


__ Sabura, 


them far. 


In the mean time be 3 borſe began to ſurround our 
army on both ſides, and gall us in the rear: whenever our 


cohorts iſſued out to charge them, the Numidians, being 


freſh, avoided the attack by their nimbleneſs; but when 
our men endeavoured to return again to the main body, 
they were environed and inter cepted : ſo that we could 
neither Maintain our ranks, nor * theis forces with 


OY... | 
CHA p. XVII. 


"THEY received freſh ſupplies verpcinally from Juba, 
hüt our men began to faint with the fatigue they hal 


ſuſtained; and our whole army being beſet by their horſe, even 
they that were wounded could neither quit the field, nor re- 


tire to a place for ſecurity. Wherefore deſpairing of ſafety, 


as men ulually do when they are dying, they bemoaned 
their 


relolved never to behold his face again; wherefore fighting e di- 


laughter; and they who ſtayed behind to retreſh them- 


in the camp, exhorted the ſoldiers not to be dejected: they They 8 ö 
begged to be tranſported to Sicily, and he promiſed they to be tranf- |» 
ſhould. Whereupon he ordered the captains of the ſhips 
to bring their boats to the ſhore fo ſoon as evening ap- Their idle ©. - 


_ affirmed Juba was almoſt at the camp with his army ; ſome, 
that Varus with his legions was coming that way, and that 
they perceived the duſt occaſioned by his march; but theſe 
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thei own fates, and wiſhed their friends better fortune, if o 1v 11. 

it were poſlible for any of them to eſcape the laughter, In Wa R. 

fine, the whole army was ſunk with griet and fer. 
42. Curio perceiving the loldiers in i fog great a confterna= _ 

tion, that they gave ear neither to his commands nor in- 

treaties, as the laſt refuge, gave orders they ſhould gain the 

neighbouring hills: but they were already poſſeſſed by 

Sabura's cavalry, which reduced our men to the laſt de- 

gree of Ceipair ; ; part, endeavouring to eſcape, were killed 

by the enemy's horſe; and others, to preſerve themſelve3 

from the like fate, fell proſtrate on the earth. Whilſt at- 

fairs were in this deſperate condition, Cn. Domitius, com- Carts rout- 

mander of the horſe, having only a few of his followers *% _ 

left, adviſed Curio to ſave himſelf by retreating to the 

camp, and promiſed not to forſake him. But Curio, hav- | 

ing loſt the army which Ceſar committed to his char ge, 


9 


bravely he expired. Some few of the cavalry eſcaped the braxcly bs . 
7 Ft Le . 


ſelves, perceiving at a diſtance that the army was routed, eferoc tothe | 


retreated iu ſafety to the camp; 'Y but every man of the foot cm. 


was cut to pieces. 
43- M. Rufvs, the 338 1 Curio ha d left behi 44 


4 orted do Si- 


proached. But fo great confuſion were they in, that ſome fears. 


reports were both of them falſe : others again were appre- 


henſive that the enemy's fleet would immediately be 

with them. Thus, all being frightened, every man con- 

ſulted his own preſervation ; - thote who had embarked were 

for hoiſting fail immediately; and their we ghing aach 
made the tranſports in haſte to follow after. A tew Imal! The trani- 


tenders obeyed Rufus's orders, and ftayed : but the ſtrand ports £9 cf, 


3 Ave 

was fo crouded, and every one fo eager to get cn board ba- 7 25 2 88 | 
fore the reſt, that ſome of theſe veſſels were fun, and te be- | 
others were afraid to come nearer ſhore. - | Hias. — ol 


44. Thus it happened that a few ſoldiers and aged 


men, who were received on board, either through intereſt 


or compaſſion, together with ſuch as were able to fim to 


the trauſports, got Rel into Jra) v. But BO reſt 147128 ient ES, | 
| heir | 
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c1vIL their centurions that night as deputies to Varus, ſurren- 
WAR. dered. 

wo Aye day after, Juba, ſeeing theſe cohorts before Utica, 

They ſur- and claiming them as part of his booty, commanded ſeveral 

N aro © to be killed, and ſent others, whom he ſelected out of the 

but are kil- number, into his own country. Varus in vain interceded, 


ted by Juba, affirming his honour was engaged for them ; but durſt not 
> he king's reſolutions ; who made hi h 

— ppoſe the king's reſolutions; who made his entry into the 
f E. makes town on horſeback, attended by ſeveral Roman ſenators, 
his entry in- among which number were Servius Sulpicius, and Licinius 
to Utica. 

| Damaſippus : having given ſuch orders for the govern- 
Returns to ment of the place as he thought convenient, after a few 


— — E he returned to > his own — all his 


* 


T, 
HE date, Cate, 8 at the aſſembly for the Cr lr ard 


. — 

6 
LEE * 
—_— 


CJ CESAR 


COMMENTARY. 


oF THE. 


1 | 1 : w A R. 


Coli and Pompey, their preparations. Cæſar | 

goes into Greece. The ſiege of Salona. Pom- 

pey retires to Durazzo. Bibulus dies. Propo 
ſitions of peace rejected. Tumults at Rome 


compoſed. Antony and Kalenus join Cæſar. 


Scipio's tyranny in Aſia. His arrival in Mace- 
donia. Pompey beſieged by Cæſar ar Durazzo 

quits the ſiege. Draws Pompey into Theſſaly. 
Engages and defeats him. Lælius befieges Brun- 
dufium. Caſſius burns Cæſar's thips in wank TY 


Pompey killed in Egypt by Achillas and Sep- 


timius. Cæſar goes to Alexandria, where he 1 ls 
engaged in another war. 


CHAP. I. % on 100 OY 
3 „ &  "W 
* 


election of magiſtrates. himſelf and P. Servilius, were choſen Srrhius 
q choſ:n con- 

conſuls; for this year it was © lawful for him to be admitted fis. 

to that office. "Chis being over, Cæſar perceiving commerce An. U. C. 


was, at a ſtop in Italy, becauſe no body paid their debts, 75. 


a Viz, According to S. lla's law, whereby it was enaQte2, No pe rſon 


. Would enjoy the conlulats a ſecond me, till ten * alter lus fir elcEtior: 


Herr 8e ed 


— —— EEE. 
by . PLS N 3 _, 


who were 
condemned ſhip, he reſolved to free them from the ſentence they lay 
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CIVIL decreed that arbitrators ſhould be appoiated for ſetting ſuch 
WAR. an eſtimate on the eſtate and goods of debtors, as they were 
Loyd really worth beſore the war began; and delivering them at 
Makesa lau that value to the creditors. This he thought the propereſt 


i 
| 3 method for preſerving the reputation of the debtor, and 


ſtores ap- taking away all apprehenſion of a law for pardoning debts, 


peais to the ag uſually happens in civil wars. He reſtored to the præ- 
people. 


| Reverſes tors and tribunes their ancient right of appealing to the 
Judgments people. He likewiſe reverſed fome judgments given againſt 
| oor" perſons accuſed of bribery in elections, by virtue of the Pom- 


Pompey's 


time, peian law, whilſt Pompey kept his legions | in the city ; be- 


cauſe the merits had often been heard by one judge, and 
ſentence pronounced the fame day by another who knew 


Gets thoſe nothing of the cauſe. And thinking himſelf as much obliged 


— by. to thoſe whohad proffered their ſervice to him at the 
e ks beginning of the war, as if he had accepted of their friend- 


torproftering under upon his account: but thought it more convenient 
their ſervice | 


to him. to have them acquitted by the votes of the people, that he 


might neither ſeem — nor e to  aſume too 
yo —_ — | 


CHAP. i: „ 


He Yes: TH E 8 E . aber with the Latin feſtivals, 
down his aud the reſt of the elections, took him up eleven days; at- 
; 8 ter which, having laid down his dictatorſhip, and left the 


5 to Briudi6, city, he went to Brindiſi; where he had appointed twelve 


legions, with all the cavalry, to meet him. But he found 
ſo few tranſports in the haven, they were hardly ſufficient for 
carrying over twenty thouſand legionary foldiers, and fix 
hundred horſe: which was the only thing Cæſar had need 
of to enable him to put a ſpeedy end to the war. Beſides, 
_ thoſe troops which went on board wanted recruits; for the 
Wars of Gaul, and long marches from Spain, had killed 
many; and an unhealthful autumn about Brindiſi and Apu- 
lia, with the change of ſo wholeſome an air as that of Gaul 
or Spain, had made the whole army out of order. _ 
Pn s _ 3. Porapey had now had a twelve-month's time, free 
preparations, from all interruption, to raiſe an army in; which he em- 


Nis forces, ployed : to the belt advantage : for he got a conſiderable fleet 


b Feaſts inſtituted by r Superbus to Jupiter Latiaris on his cen- 

queſt of Hetruria. They were kept on mount Alba, to which forty citite ot 

Latium, Hetruria, the Volſci, and Hernici, ſent ein depu 168, with ſom? 
contribution towards the ſacrifices, | 


4 5 — gogether; 
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1 together. from Aſia, the Cyclades, Corfu, Athens, Pontus, c 1vI L 
: Bithynia, Syria, Cilicia, Phcenicia, Egypt, and had given was. 
orders for building ſeveral ſhips in other places. He bad.. 
 Taiſeda great deal of money in Aſia and Syria, befides what 
he received from all the Kings, Dynaſts, Tetrarchs, and 
Hans-towns of Achaia ; he likewiſe extorted great fums 
from the corporations or ſocieties of the frovizes under 
his command. 
4. He had levied nine legions of Roman citizens; ; five he His — 
brought along with him from Italy; one veteran legion erte. 
came from Sicily, called the Gemella, becauſe it conſiſted 
of two others; another from Candia and Macedonia, of 
old ſoldiers, which had formerly been diſbanded there by 
other generals; and two more from Afia, which had been 
raiſed by Zentulus's care. Beſides theſe, he had conſi: 
derable numbers from Theſſaly, Beeotia, Achaia, ande 
Epirus; which he diſtributed amongſt his legions by _ 
way of recruits, together with * Antony's ſoldiers. ; 
| Over and above all theſe, he expected two legions under 
- Scipio's command from Syria, with archers from thence, 
Candia, Lacedzmon, Pontus, and other countries, to the 
number of three thouſand ; with fix thouſand lingers, two 
| thouſand hired ſoldiers, and ſeven thouſand horſe. Six 
| hundred of the latter came along with Deiotarus from 
Gaul; five hundred with Ariobarzanes from Cappaducia z 
the like number from Thrace, ſent by Cotus, under the 
command of his ſon Sadalis ; two hundred from Macedo- | 
nia, led by the famous Raſcipolis ; fix hundred Gauls and Rafeus's 
Germans from Alexandria, whom A. Gabinius had for- nen, , 
merly preſented Ptolemy with for a guard; Pompey's ſon & Caſ . * ' 
brought eight hundred in his fleet, whom he had levied | 
amongſt his ſlaves and ſhepherds ; Tarcundarius Caſtor | 
and Domilaus furniſhed three hundred Galatians ; the 
firſt of theſe came himſelf in perſon, the latter ſent his 
ſon ; two hundred, moſt of them archers, were ſent from 
2 Syria by Comagenus of Antioch, who had been infinitely _ 
_ obliged to Pompey. To theſe were added the Dardani, 
with more from Macedon, Theſſaly, and other countries, 
part volunteers, and part mercenary troops, which com- 
pleted the number of cavalry above-mentioned. 2 
5. He had provided great quantities of corn from Theſſaly, 
Aſia, Candia, Cyrens, and other countries: he reſolved to 
quarter his . that winter at Durazzo, Apelicnia, and 


FE "CRF IE" up to him at Corfu by the anden of T. Putcio, but 
che na: ration 0 which is omitted i in the Commentary but hinted at 8 10. 


4 
x 
. 
f 


3 


— nm ] Nm ̃7²3LÄwy ‚ — 
x 
— 2 r — — I" by 


| His fleet. 


_ mend it. 


tue reſt, 
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C1 V1 the other maritime towns, to prevent Ceſar s paſſing the 
WAR. fea; for which purpoſe he took care his fleet ſnould cruize 
— perpetually about the coaſts, Pompey, the fon, was ad- 
miral of the Egyptian ſquadron ; D. Lzlius and C. Tria- 
rius of the Aſian; C. Caſſius of the Syrian; C. Marcellus 
and C. Coponius of the Rhodian; Scribonius Libo and 
M. Octavius of the Liburnian and Achaian fleets : but 
Bibulus N. Bibulus was high admiral, whoſe orders the ed, were 


hich admi- to oblerve wes. all occaſions. | 
| ral. | RS g 


CHAP. I. 


5 Gt. CESAR, upon his chin at Brindi6, called «as 
the l-gions ſoldiers together ; and defired, ſince their labours and 


toleaverheir dangers were now almoſt at an end, they would be con- 
baggage be- 


| hind. tent to leave their baggage behind them i in Italy, that the 


greater number might embark, and expect all things from 
conqueſt and his liberality : they unanimouſly exclaimed, 
Let him command whaterer he pleaſed, they were ready to 


= — 2 obey his orders. Wherefore (“as we have already re- 
© -- FOE Creece 


marked) having put ſeven legions on board, the fifteenth of 
October © he weighed anchor, and arrived the day after at 
the promontory of Ceraunium; where he obtained a quiet 
harbour amongſt the rocks and unfrequented places: ap- 

prehending all the ports were prepoſſeſſed by the enemy, 


K = at he fell-down to a place called Pharſalus, where he landed 
aria us. | | 


every man of his army in ſafety. 
7. Lucretius Veſpillo and Minutins Ruben, vice-admi- 


This . — to D. Lælius, were both at Oricum with eighteen 


all mankind of the Aſian ſhips; and M. Bibulus with an hundred and 


agree to be 


| corruptes, ten at Corfu, But the former had not the courage to 
yet no body attack Cæſar, though he had only twelve gallies for a 


knows how convoy; one whereof he was on board himſelf: nor 
could Bibulus get out ſoon enough, his fleet being out 
of order, and his failors diſperſed : in ſhort, Cæſar was 
landed before the news of his n Was heard of on 


Frenus the continent. 


22 8. Having ſet his Gi on ſhore, "9g ſent the feet 
2 do etch back the lame night to * to fetch * other * 


© Once joint conſul with Cæſar. 


d This has reference to the twenty . men a ſpoken of wakes L for 

5 | he aid the legions were not complear. 
© Pridie non. Jan, The Roman calendar was now grown fo confuſed, 
that the calends of January fell on October 11, of our Julian year, conſe- 
duendy pridie nonasJan. on Oct. 15, U. C. Var. 705. See more Afric. 
War, 1. 2. and Uſher's Annals, Per. Jul. 4605, Beek. | _ 
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and 1 The care of this buſineſs was committed to c 1 v 1 * 

lieutenant Fuſius Kalenus, who had orders to make what wax. 

diſpatch he could. But the fleet weighing anchor too late 
and loſing the advantage of the wind, which offered fair . 

that night, miſcarried in their return. For Bibulus, who lay Bibulus 

at Corfu, being aſſured by this time of Czfar's arrival, was catches chir- 

in hopes of intercepting ſome part of our fleet: he took 7, 

about thirty; but finding them empty of ſoldiers, he ſet His malice. 

them on fire, together with the maſters and mariners, to Eis dili- 

ſatisfy his ſpleen for having ſlipped ſo happy an opportunity, . 

and to deter others from tran!; por ting any more of Cæiars 

forces. After this, he diſpoſed his men of war all along 

the coaſts between Salona and Oricum, to guard the ſhore 

with more diligence for the future: he himſelf continued 

on board in the coldeſt weather, not decliniug any fatigue, 

0 he might but intercept the ſupplies Ci ſar expected. 

9. After the Liburnian gallies were gone, M. Octavius, 082viusbes = 

wih the reſt of the ſquadron under his command, which geses Sa- 

came from IIlyria, failed to Salona; where, having raiſed On”. | 

the Dalmatians, and other barbarous people, he drew I 

to revolt from Cæſar. But finding he could not prevail 

with the inhabitants of Salona to do the like, he ee d to 

inveſt the town. Salona is ſituate on a hill, and well forti- 

fied by nature; but the Roman citizens reſiding there, to 

make the place better able to hold out, immediately ſur- 


ceived many wounds, finding their number not ſuificient to el the be- 
maintain the town, as their laſt refuge, they inſraachiſed ail _ 5 
their ſlaves that were of age to bear arms, and cu. f their 
women's hair to make cords for the engines. Octavius, 
finding them ſo obſtinate, far down before the town with five 
different camps; deſigning at the ſame time to diſtreſs them 
by blockade and ſtorm. The Salonians were reſolved to 
endure the laſt extremities, and waated nothing but corn; 
wherefore they ſent to Cæſar for ſupplies ; all other incon- 
veniencies they patiently endured. They had now been in The befeged | 
veſted a conſiderable time, and the enemy was grown re- wake a vg. 
miſs ; when taking the opportunity, about noon they dif- Ip 
poſed their wives aud childrea upon the walls to ſupply their Octavius, = 
Places, and making a vigorous lally with their enfranchiſed 


f The editions read Negue ſubfidium * i in Coſeris complexum ve- 
nire poſſet, But muſt of neceſſity be corrupt; therefore Ciacconius and 
Urfinu have mended it thus; Ne quod fubſidium expectabat Czfar, in con- 
ſpectum venire poſſer. Bladen, Dr. Jurin, with leſs alteration, negue ſub- 
dium e 4. Con commeatus impedire paſt Typogr. | 
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rounded it with ſeveral wooden towers. After they had re- The PPV On 


— — — 
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ſlaves, forced the enemy's next quarters, then attempted 
the next, after that the third, and ſo the reſt with equal 


ſucceſs; and, having killed great numbers of Octavius's 


men, they obliged him to fly to his ſhips. Thus ended 
the ſiege, and winter drawing on, Octavius deſpairing of 
ſucceſs, after having received a conſiderable loſs, e 
to FOOT at —— 


CHAP. 1V. 


to. WE have already mkes notice, that Vibullius 
Rufus, one of Pompey's officers, had twice been taken 


by Caiar, and as often difmiſſed, once at Corfinium, and 


propoſals to 


| Pom pey by 
5 | —— 


| Caiar nds another time in 8 Spain. Cæſar therefore thought him a 


proper perſon to carry ſome propoſals to Pompey, as well 


in regard of the favours himſelf had conferred upon him, 
as of the intereſt he had in that general. The meſſage 
was to this effect: It was time for them both to lay 


aide their obſtinacy, quit their arms, and tempt fortune 


no longer; ſince both of them had been ſufferers. Pom- 
pey had been expelled out of Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, aud 
both the provinces of Spain, in which countries he had 


loſt near a hundred and thirty cohorts of Roman citizens: 


and Cæſar had reaſon to bemoan the fate of Curio and his 
army in Africk, with the ſurrender of his forces at Corfu. 


M Wherefore they would both do wiſely, to conſult their own ' 
iatcreſt, and that of the commonwealth ; they had experi- 

_ enced the power of chance in war, and ought to improve 
by their own misfortunes ; this was the only time for treat- 


ing, whilſt the balance of ſucceſs was equal; for, ſhould 


fortune incline the leaſt to either ſide, he who ſeemed ſu- 


perior would not be contented with half, ſo long as there 


Vas a proſpect of obtaining all. That ſince the conditions 


eould net ſooner be agreed on, they ſhould be referred to 


the ſenate and people of Rome. In the mean it. would be 


but juſt to the commonwealth and themſelves, that both 
| ſhould publickly ſwear to diſmiſs their armies in three days 


time; for when their own forces were diſbanded, and the 


| auxiliaries they depended on, they muſt of neceſſity ſub- 


mit to the judgment of the ſenate and people. And to 


ſhew how ready he was to perform theſe propoſals, for his 


part, he would immediately — all his troops in 
_ garriſon, and! in the field,” N a 


thing mult be wanting, | 


There is no mention made of his being VET in 1 therefore fome- 
| "EG Vis 
2 : : 


cli, thought it more neceſſary to give Pompey ſpeedy was. 


ceive him, than to perform his commiſſion ; wherefore he Vitullius s 
| poſted day and night towards Pompey, frequently taking , 
freſh horſes for the greater expedition, to acquaint him pey of Cz- 


this unexpected news, he haſtened his journey towards 
Apollonia, to prevent Czſar's making himſelf maſter = 
the ſea-coaſts. 5 2 ys 
But C#far having landed his forces, mochad the hs Ceſar rakes ED 
day towards Oricum ; when he came thither, L. Torqua- Oricum. 
tus, whom Pompey had made governor of the town, 

with a * Parthenian garriſon, deſigning to ſhut the gates, A 
and defend the place, commanded the ſoldiers to repair to of I! * 8 
their arms, and man the walls; but they refuſing to fight 
againſt the people of Rome, and the citizens, of their 


| Wherefore Torquatus, deſpairing of relief, opened the 
gates, ſurrendered both himſelf and the place at diſcretion; 
and Cæſar took care no injury ſhould be done him, : 


b to Apollonia. On notice of his arrival, L. Staberius, ionia, 
_ governor of the place, ordered the caſtle to be fortified, 5 
water to be carried into it, and demanded hoſtages from - 

_ the townſmen ; who were fo far from complying, that they 

| declared © They would not ſhut their gates againſt the 
conſul, nor take reſolutions contrary to thoſe of all Italy, 


and received him into the town. The Bullidenſes, Aman- 
tilani, with the reſt of the neighbouring countries, and all 
” Epirus, followed their example, ſending embaſſadors to let 
Cæſar know they were ready to receive his commands. 

13. Pompey, in the mean time, having notice of what Pompey 


Durazzo, marched thither as faſt as poſſible: it was re- 
| ported likewiſe that Cæſar was not far off. Which 
meeting with more credit, becauſe Pompey had ordered 


wy IM. COMMENTARIES. n 
Vibullius having received theſe commands from crvir 


notice of his approach, that he might be provided to re 


afte to ac- 
uaint Pom- 


that Cæſar was coming that way with all his forces. Pom- ars 4 
pey had been in Candavia, from whence he was ; marching a 
through Macedonia towards his winter-quarter in Apollo- | 

nia and Durazzo; and being concerned at the receipt of 


own accord reſolved to admit Cæſar into the town. 
12. Having taken Oricum, he immediately marched Ana apel- 
and the people of Rome.” Upon this reply, the governor 


thought it high time to prepare for his ſecurity by flight : 
when he was gone, the inhabitants ſent deputies to Czfar, 


arches ta 


paſſed at Oricum and Apollonia, and being in pain for Pd 


them to march day and night, put his whole army into ſo 
great a conſternation, that ſeveral of his troops left their 
IP: E en 


ol his army. 


cer far en- 
Lampe at ibe begun to march more leiſurely; and having encamped at 


tive: Af us. the r river Aplus (that he might the more eaſily cover the 


on board 
Filled by ſubject to Kalenus's command, purſuing her voyage to 


 £t2uus, Oricum, was taken there by Bibulus; ; who granted quar- 


oe SS $ eanaln ml 
crvir enſigns behind them in Epirus, and the bordering ſtates, 

war. Whilſt others threw away their arms, and all went forward. 
ich ſo much precipitation, as if they fled rather than 
The diſorder matched. Nay, even when they were arrived near Du- 


Laierns?* razzo, and their general gave orders for laying ont the 


| firſt rakes an camp, they had not recovered their diſorder ; which La- 
| oath never bienus perceiving, ſtepped forth, and obliged himſelf, by 


19 cefert. oath, never to deſert Pompey, but to ſhare whatever 


All there fortune ſhould befal him; the other lieutenants followed 
do che like. his example: the tribunes and centurions did the like, 
as well as the reſt of the army. 

 Cxlar finding Pompey had reached Durazzo before him, 


counties he had been ſo much obliged to) there reſolved 
to carter that wuiter, and expect the arrival of his other 


| Pompey L * irom. Italy. Fompey did the like, and having 


ice. the piici.u his tis on the other fide the river, — aſſem· 
like. N 


bled all his troops and auxiliaries. 


- Kaleaus 14. Halenus, in the mean while, according to ) Czfar? . 
weighs an- Ordens, Having embarked as many of the legions and 


chor, but cn 


Arien 86 te very at Brindifi, as his tranſports would hold, had 
_ evalts being weighed anchor; but failed not far before he received 


—_ letters from Cæſar, informing him that all the Grecian 
agin. coaſts were guarded by the enemy's fleet: whereupon he 


| One veſſel recalled his (hips, aud returned again into the haven. But 


taken; all one private veſſel, which carried no ſoldiers, and was not 


ter to none that were on board, putting even ſervants 
and children to death. So narrow an * had the 
hole n. e 


. CHAP. v. 
Pibulus ma- - BIBULUS, as we have already obſerved, lay with 
iter of the his * at Oricum; and as he deprived Cæſar of all inter- 


— * courſe by ſca, ſo Czfar having diſpoſed parties along the 


coats. ſhore, prevented him from landing; ſo that he could 


neither get wood, freſh water, nor anchor near the coaſt 


Bibut2s's upon any occaſion. This put their fleet to many incon- 


| e reduced yeniencies, and reduced them to the laft extremity for 
tao great ex- 


dtemities. 


want of neceſſaries; for they were obliged to ſend for all 
manner of proviſions, even wood and water, as far 2s Cor- 
fu. Nay, once they were forced to relieve their thirſt by 
| the 


$ 
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the dew which fell upon the hides that covered the decks, c1v II 
a thing never practiſed but in caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity: war. 
yet they patiently endured all theſe difficulties rather chan 

jeave the coaſts open, and ports unguarded. | 

Whilſt they laboured under theſe ſtraights, Libo having Libo and he 

joined Bibulus, they called from on board to M. Acilius {fire acon- 
and Statius Murcus, two of Cæſar's lieutenants, who Cæfar — 
guarded the walls of Oricum and the ſea-coaſts, acquaint- 
ing them, they had ſomething extraordinary to offer to 
Cziar, if they might have an opportunity of ſpeaking with = 
him ; giving intimations, that they deſigned to treat con- 
cerning a peace. In the mean time, they carneſtly de- 
fired a truce; which was granted them, ſince their buſineſs 
had the appearance of ſo great conſequence, and was ſuch 
as Murcus and Acilius knew would be extremely grate- 
ful to Cæſar, the effect, as they believed, of Vidullius 's : 

negotiation. 

16. Cæſar was 9 at Butkoonam, directly o over- EY la the ori- 
Corfu, whither he had marched with one legion, to take | =o der * 
in the farther countries, and ſupply himſelf with corn, — = 
which began to grow ſcarce. Here, having received an manifeſt. 
account of the demands of Libo and Bibulus, he left the 5 
legion, and returned to Oricum. When he arrived there, 
and the time appointed for the conference was come, Libo 


only came to the interview, making an apology for Bibu- 40 trea- 


' lus's abſence, as well on account of his cholerick temper, ty to gin 


as of the private pique between him and Cæſar ever ſince truce. 

his diſcharging the offices of ædile and prætor; wherefore 
he avoided the conference, leſt the hopetul progreſs of ſo 

important an affair might be interrupted by his preſence. _ 
Then declared how deſirous Pompey had always been of 

a a treaty and ceſſation of arms: but as he had not given 

him a commiſſion to act in his name, he could not con- 

clude any thing without him; ſince the ® council had 

conferred the fole management of the war upon Pompey. 

But if Cæſar would acquaint him with his demands, he 

would take care to tranſmit them to Pompey, who, he 

_ doubted not in the leaſt, would comply upon Bibulus's 

and his perſuaſion. Wherefore he deſired a truce, till Libo's de- 

ſuch time as he could receive an anſwer. After this, he maads. 
added ſomething about the juſtice of their , the 

ſtrength of their forces and auxiliaries. 

17. To which Cæſar did not then think proper to 


un vo us ſaye, Czfar calls Pompey' s party the Council inſtead of the 
Se nate, by way of derifion, | 
T 4 5; make 


— B.. «§«Üél.e7—.— a” acai th 


8 re —_ 
them. terms of peace were offer: <d, * to think 1 n 5 
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civir make any reply, nor is it worth his time now to trouble 
WaR. the reader with one. 

— hut he deſired they would either grant his deputies Be 
C-elar's can palſport to Pompey, or undertake they ſhould be condutt- 
fact. ed to him in ſafety. As to the truce inſiſted on, he told 
them, the preſent ſtate of the war was ſuch, that on one 
band they commanded the ſea, and prevented his receiving 

any ſupplies that way; on the other, he being maſter of 

the coalts, prohibited them the uſe of land and treſh water: 
wherefore it was but reaſonable, if they expected he ſhould 

— them the liberty of landing, that they in return ſhould 
leave the ſcas open to him: nor would he part with his 
advantage upon any other terms. However, though they 
could not agree on that point, the treaty might ſtill 2 
ceed. . 

But they would neither grant his lieutenants a paſſport, 
nor oblige themfely es to conduct them in ſafety; referring 
the whole mat er to Pompey : yet inſiſted much upon the 


5 Exefur p per- truce. Cæſar perceiving that this parley was only made 
ceives their uſe of as an artifice to deliver them out of the preſent 


deſign, and danger and difficulties they laboured under, and that no 


the war, E 


CHAP. ve 


ae. 18. BIBULus, by being ow « out at EY had con. 
Fo ns  trafted. a dangerous ſickneſs from cald and conſtant fa- 


tigue; and as he could not be cured on board, and he retolved 
not to relinquiſh his charge, the violence of the diſtemper 
. him off. After his deccaſe, no one had the ſole 
command of the flect, but every admiral acted ſeparately 
with his own ſquadron. The turprize being now over, 
which Cæſar's ſudden arrival had occaſioned, Vibullius 
took the firit opportunity, when Libo, Lucceius, and 
Vibauss I heophanes, Pompey's greateſt confidents, were preſent, 


negot ation to deliver the commiſſion he had received from Czfar : 
incifectual, but Pompey ſoon interrupted his diſcourſe, ſaying, © What 


= New bey's ſatisfaction can I bave, cither in life, or in che enjoyment 
 BN;Wer, - 


of Rome, when the world ſhall believe J have been be- 
bolden to Cæſar's mercy for both? which notion can 

never be blotted out, till I ſhall go back a conqueror into 
Italy, from whence I was expelled.” Cæſar had notice 
of this from ſome that were preient at the debate; which 
yet did not make him deſiſt from endcav onng to obtain a 
12 ley 7 ſeveral other methods. 5 


* COMMENTARIES © Its 
Nothing parted the two camps but the river Apſus, crvir 

as fabdiers frequently diſcourſed with each other, and, by WAR. 
compact amongſt themſelves, caſt no darts on either fide, — 
during the conference, Wherefore Cæſar ſeat lieutenant | «tin.us 
P. Vatinius to the banks of the river, with orders to omit 3 | 
nothing which he thought might conduce towards an _ 
accommodation; and to demand with a loud voice, 
„Whether it was not lawful for Romans to 12 deputies 
to treat of peace with their fellow. citizens? a privilege 
which had never been denied even to out- laws and high- 
waymen on the Pyrenzan mountains, and was much leſs 

to be oppoſed, when the deſign of the conference was to 
prevent the effuſion of Roman blood by Romans.” Vati- 
nius having ſpoken a great deal to the fame purpoſe in a 

very ſubmiſſive ſpeech, as became him when he treated | 
about ſo great a concern as his own and the publick ſafety ; 
a profound ſilence enſued on both ſides, and he received . 
this anſwer: That V. rro would appear the next day at the which is 
conference, where Ccep ities might attend with ſ. afery on bre wo 
both fides, and make heir demands. A certain time 
was appointed for the meeting ; which, being come, mal- 

_ titudes crouded to the place, and all men ſcemed dis . 

to a peace. Titus Labienus, advancing before the reſt, 

began a gentle and amicable conference with Vatinius; 3 
but in the midſt of it was interrupted by the darts that Bur g- di- 
came lying from every ſide; v dich danger Vatinius inter- 
eſcaped, being covered by the ſhieids of the {oidie's but ns 
many were wounded, as Cornelius Paibus, NI. Plot; ius, 

and L. Tiburtius, the centurions, with ſome private fol- 
diers. Then exclaimed Lobienus, „Let us taik no Lvienus's | 
longer of treaties; for till Czlar s head be cut * wer macs, 
can never think of un.” WL 


* 


CHAP. vi. 


20. 1N N the mean time at awe M. Calins 1 8 
Elius 

the prætor for foreigners, having undertaken the cauſe of gs vooa- 
the debtors, on his entrance into his office, cauſed his tri- fions an in- 
bunal to be fixed near that of the city prætor, C Trebo- recen. 
nius ; and promiſed, if any perſon ſhould appeal from the 
| eſtimation and orders of the arbitrators for payment of 
debts, whom Cæſar had appointed, he would relieve 

them. But Trebonius pronounced his judgments with ſo 

much equity and compaſſion, which was very neceſſary in 
thoſe tickliſh times, that no body thought of 2 . 
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C1v1L For to have pleaded poverty, misfortunes, the hardneſs of 


WA Ro 


the times, or the difficulty of putting their effects to auc- 


don, would have been an argument of meanneſs of ſpirit : 


 Cxlins's ſe- 


but to have owned themſelves indebted, and yet have de- 
_ fired to keep their poſſeſſions intire, would have been un- 
reaſonable to the laſt degree; therefore no * made any 
demands of this nature. 5 
But Cælius was very hard upon thoſe for whoſe benefit 


eition ; the this law was intended: agreeably to his firſt ſetting out, 


| mob rules. 


and that he might not deſert the cauſe he was engaged in, 
he made a law, whereby it was enacted, That debtors 
_ ſhould compound for half they owed, without intereſt i i, 
"and make their payments at three different times. - 
21. But the conſul Servilius and the reſt of the 2 
trates oppoſing this edit, he found it had not the effect 


| upon the people he deſigned : therefore annulling that law, 


| he publithed two others; one for diſcharging all tenants 
trom paying their rents,' the other for cancelling debts. 


| Theſe had the deſired effect, they raiſed the mob, who 
aſſaulted C. Trebonius, and having wounded ſome that 


were abont him, pulled him out of his tribunal- The 


_ conſul Servilius laid this before the ſenate, who thereupon 
reſolved Cœlius ſhould be removed from his office; by 


virtue of which decree, the conſul expelled him the houſe, 5 
and cauſed him to be taken from the roſtrum as he was 


— C2lins ex- 
pelle 
Rome; he 
Joins with 


Allo. 


going to harangue the people. 

Afflicted with this diſgrace, cælius — hs winks 
go to Cæſar; but inſtead of that, privately ſent meſſen- 
gers. to invite Milo into Italy, who ſtood condemned for 
the murder of Clodius, and had gained the remainder of 
the gladiators, by conſiderable preſents, for his guard. 
On his arrival he joined him; and having ſent him to Tu- 
rene, to ſolicit the ſhepherds to take arms, went himſelf 
to k Caſſiline. On his arrival there, he had notice, that his 
arms were ſeized at Capua, his partiſans at Naples, and 


i Tune text is Seniet ſeri dies ſme uſuris creditæ pecuniæ, ſe vantur; which 


c a e nifeſt corruptic h. Cujacius therefore has made it Sexagies ſenis die- 


tur; Manutius, Sexenni die; others, Scxpenfionibus z whom NI. d' Ablan- 
court agrees with; but I rather chuſe to follow Voſſius, who corrects it, 
Sex enfiun die, 8 e. mould pay what they owed in fix months, Bladen. 
But how then was Rufus hard on the creditors, for whoſe benefit Cæſar's 


law was made? One MS. reads ut ſe exiſſeni dies, whence J. F. Gronovius 


flamefy lituate, 


\ reads, ut ſewifſe in dies fne, &c, De Pec. Vet. |. iv, c. v. in dies he inter- 


prets the Rated times of payment, which 2: nerally uſed to be divided into 
three parts, one to be paid each year. Trpeg . 

* Famous for being beſieged by Hannibal, long ago reduced to aſhes; 
hut the preſent Capua now fiands in the ſame oe where this town was 


their 
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their 4 of betraying the town diſcovered ; wherefore 1 v1 1 
finding himſelf ſhut out of Capua, his counſels exploded, war. 
and apprehending ſome danger, becauſe the Roman citi- Goya 
zens had already taken arms, and looked upon him as an - 
enemy, he aged his reſolution, and deſiſted from the 
journey. ; 
22. Milo, in the mean while, having ſent his circular 

letters to the municipal towns, pretended he had a com- 
miſſion from Pompey for what he did, and received his 
inſtructions from Bibulus. He endeavoured to draw the 
debtors over to his party; but finding he could not prevail, 
enfranchiſed ſome ſlaves, and with them went to beſiege 
Coſa in Turene. The town was commanded by the pre- 
tor Q. Pedius with a garriſon of one legion; and here 
Milo died by a wound he received from a r thrown by Milo Killa, 
an engine from the walls. Czlius, having given out that 

he was gone to Czfar, came to Thurium, where, endea- 
vouring to corrupt the inhabitants and the Spaniſh and 
Gallic horſe, whom Cæſar had left there in garriſon, they 
killed him; which put a ſpeedy end to thoſe dangerous 


beginnings, that tound the — ſo much work, and — t. 
: —— all OF 2 | : 


CHAP. vw. 


AJ- IBO, - Joi n with a n 4 fey Li PR - 
5 ſhips under his command, failed to Brindiſi, and poſſeſſed == ket Brine 


' himſelf of an iſland drectiy over - againſt the mouth of the 


haven. This he eſteemed a very important poſt, ET - 
our fleet mult of neceſſity paſs that way; and therefore by 

_ guarding that ſingle place, he did as much in effect as if he 

had actually blocked. up all the ports and ſhores on the 
bother fide. His arrival being unexpected, he ſurprized a 
few tranſports, which he burnt, carried off one veſſel that 
was n with corn, put our men into great diſorder; 
and h:ving landed ſome foot with a party of archers, in 2 
the 8 defeated our guard of cavalry. Fluſhed with Nis fnccen 


3 ſucceſs, he vrit Pompey word, he might draw the and vanity- ” 


relt of the navy on ſhore, and careen them if he pleaſed; 
for he alone was able, with his ſquadron, to . 

Cæſar's ſupplies. 

24. Antony happened to be then at Brindiſi, who, con- Ao q 
fiding in the courage of his ſoldiers, prepared about ſixty a. 4 
pinaces and long boats, which he armed with penthouſs 
aud breaſt-works of hurdles ; and _ put a ſelect * 5 

er 


. * 


| 5 e Gneſs fo 'r 
— want of the 
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C1 V 1 L ber of ſoldiers on board, diſpoſed them in ſeveral places 
| WAR. along the ſhore. He had taken care to equip two gallies 
2 at Brindifi with three banks of oars, and theſe he com- 
manded to row to the mouth of the haven, by way of ex- 
erciſe. Libo, perceiving they ventured boldly, hoped to 
' Intercept them, and therefore detached five four-banked 
gallies to attack them. But ſo ſoon as they approached us, 
the veteran ſoldiers that were on board retired within the 
haven : the enemy, eager of the purſuit, followed too raſi- 
Ex ly; for immediately, upon a ſign given, all Antony's 
'  Met:kes boats made up to their gallies, and having taken one, with 
one Li- the failors and ſoldiers on board, obliged the reſt to make 
_ 4 2 an ignominious retreat: to add to this loſs, Antony, 
bin; to quit having diſpoſed parties of cavalry along the banks, pre- 
the bloc- vented Libo from getting freſh water; which forced him 
to quit the blockade of Brindiſi with diſgrace. 
235. Several months had now paſſed, and the winter was 
| almoſt ſpent, yet neither the legions nor navy were come 
Cars un- from Brindiſi. Cæſar believed his lieutenants had let fome 
opportunities ſlip; for during all that time the wind had 


8 rost of his certainly offered fair, to whole mercy they mult be obliged _ 


legions, to trult at laſt. The longer they omitted coming, the 
maore carztul were Pompey's admirals to guard the coaſt, 
and the greater hopes they had of intercepting. them. 

Pompey Seit to increaſe their diligence, writ fre- 
quently to reprimand them for letting the former troops 

pas by, and to remind them of being more careful of ſeiʒ · 

ing the remainder, eſpecially ſince the ſeaſon growing 

milder; would give them a better opportunity of mn ö 

out, and the * leſs of * 


CHAP. Ix. 


ends poſi- c ESAR FO 1 very 3 writ Hugs 7 
ve orders to his officers, commanding them to weigh anchor the firſt 
= -_ er fair wind, if they could but reach the coaſts of Apollonia, 
dhe Girlt fair and run the ſhips on ſhore there at any rate, ſince thoſe _ 
wind. places were leſs guarded by the enemy's ficet, who durſt 5 

not venture too far from the havens. | 
c. var. 26. The ſoldiers, who were eager for the voyage, and 
506. ready to undertake any danger for Cæſar's ſake, alſuming 
Antony and their wonted courage, under the conduct of Antony and 
* 5 Lalenus, weighed anchor with a ſouthern wind, and the 


chor, ing day after paſſed by Apollonia and Durazzo, where Q. 
e Coponius, admiral of the Rhodian — ly - who, 


at Duraz zo. | ſo 7 
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| ſo ſoon as they were deſcried from the continent, put out 1 v1 L 


do ſea; and, the wind growing (lack, had almoſt overtaken WAR. 
our fleet, when a freſh gale delivered them out of danger. 
Coponius however did not deſiſt from the purſuit, but 1 
hoping to overcome the winds by the induſtry of his row- them cot; 
ers, followed after, though we had already paſſed Du- 
razzo. Our men, who were apprehenſive of falling into 
| the enemy's hands if the wind grew gentle again, laying 
hold of the favourable opportunity, put into Nymphæum, but they _ 
about three miles beyond Liſſus; which is a dangerous ha- fafe inte 
ven when the wind blows ſouth, but fate enough during a 11 — 
ſouth-weſt : however, they thought they bad lefs to appre - 88 
hend from the fury of the tempelt, than that of Coponius. 
But the moment they were got into the port, by incredible 
good fortune, the ſouth- wind, which had continued two | 
days without intermiſſion, veered about to ſouth-weſt, 
2197. This was a very remarkable turn; for we, who but 5 
a moment before had reaſon to dread a tempeſtuous road, 
by this accident were ſheltered from all danger; and they, 
| who juſt before threatened deſtruction to our fleet, were 
now obliged to prepare for their own ſecurity. For the fame 


u ind which protected us, ſo ſcattered the Rhodian qua- 5 


dron, that out of ſixteen not one eſcaped ſhipwreck. 
28. Two of our tranſports that were but flow failors, reo of c. 
and could not keep up with the reſt, not knowing where far's fle, 
they had put in, caſt anchor over-againſt Liſſus. Where- whe oy bo : 
upon Otacilius Craſſus, governor of the place, ſent out tacked, 
ſeveral boats and ſmall veſſels to ſeize them, promiſing 
quarter if they would ſurrender. One of theſe veſſels car- 

ried two hundred and twenty new levies; the others ſome- 


thing leſs than two hundred veteran foldiers. In theſe dif- 


ferent troops we may ſee the ſafety and advantage of habi- 


tual courage. The new levies, frighted at the number of 
the enemy's boats, and ſick with their voyage, on aſſurance 
of their lives upon oath, ſurrendered to Otacilius, and One . 


were afterwards, contrary to faith and agreement, every 475 on pro- 


ſe of quar- 
man of them put to the ſword. But the old legionary 22 : 


1 ſoldiers, though diſordered by the ſtorm and noiſome ſtink ſoldiers in 


5 bib 
of the pump, ſtill retained their priſtine virtue, protracted — ae 


ſome part of the night under pretence of a treaty and The other 
ſurrender ; then obliged the pilot to run the veſſel on eſcapes by 


ſhore, and having got a convenient place to land on, ſtaid ur eee 
there the remainder of the night. Otacilius, by break of run ſcldiels. 
day, detached about four hundred horſe to purſue them, 
Voith ſome pet of the garriſon, which were —_— a 

| | cte 


q fe courage 


7 8 Pumpey to 
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c1vi1r defend that part of the coaſts. But the veterans made a 
w AR. brave defence, and, having killed ſome of the enemy's men, 
| La—) ſecured their retreat to the reſt of our forces. 

Liſſus fur- 29. Upon this ſucceſs, the Roman citizens reſiding at 
renders to Liſſus, to whoſe charge Czſar had formerly committed the 
Antony. defence of the town, which he had taken care to fortify, 

 ._ opened their gates to Antony, and furniſhed him with all 

| kind of proviſions : whereupon Ocatilius left the place, 

and fled to Pompey. Antony having landed all his forces, 

- which conſiſted of three veteran legions, one new, beſides 

eight hundred horſe, ſent moſt of the tranſports back 

again to Italy, to fetch the reſt of the foot and cavalry. 

But he left the! pontones, a kind of French veſſels, at 
L.iſſus, that if Pompey, through an imagination that Italy 

Was left unguarded, as moſt people believed, ſhould tranſ- 

port his army thither, Cæſar might not be deprived of 

the means of following him; Antony withal immediately 
acquainted him where he had landed, and how many men 
Pompey and 30. CESAR and Pompey had both advice of Anto- 

5 — both ny's arrival almoſt at the ſame inſtant. For his fleet had 

of Antony's been deſcried paſſing by Apollonia and Durazzo, and fol- 
| arrival, lowed along the coaſts : but no body knew, till ſome time 

after, what haven they had been put into. On the firſt news 
of his landing, Cæſar and Pompey took different reſolutions, 

dhe firſt to join Antony, the other to prevent their joining, 

Cefar either by force or ſiratagem. Both quitted their camps at 
marches to Apſus about the ſame time; Pompey privately by night, 
Join hin. Cæſar publickly in the day-time : but he had the longer 


intercept Circuit to take before he could ford the river; whereas 


_ their meet- Pompey, having no occaſion to croſs the Apſus, marched 

— by long journeys towards Antony, who, ſo | 990 as he had 
intelligence of his approach, choſe a convenient place to 

encamp in, and gave orders there ſhould be no fires, that 

the other might know nothing of his being there. But 

RS Antony was ſoon informed of his deſign by the natives; 

- bur with ill and having communicated an account of the enemy's mo- 
tuccels, tions to Cæſar, ſtayed one day within his camp. On advice 

of Cæſar's arrival, Pompey, to prevent being blocked up 

by two armies, removed with all his forces to Aſparagium, 

a town belonging to the people of Durazzo, where he 
Pitched his tents in an advantageous place. 5 


I Pontones; theſe were not like our pontones now-a- days, but rather a 


ind ot lichters. Wn | a — 
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CHAP. Xx. 


31. IN the mean time Scipio, after the ſeveral loſſes Scipio) — | 


he had received near mount Amanus, ſtyled himſelf Impe- 

rator, and exacted great ſums of money from the ſtates. 
and princes of that country. He obliged the receivers to 
pay in the two years taxes which lay in their hands, and 
advance a third, by way of loan. He likewiſe diſtributed 


orders to the whole province for levying cavalry ; and ſo 


ſoon as they were raiſed, leaving his neighbouring enemies, 


the Parthians, behind him, who not long before had de- 


feated M. Craſſus, and beſieged Bibulus, he march-4 out of 


Syria with his horſe and legions. When he came into the 
province *, he found the natives very uneaſy for fear of the. 


- Parthian war; his army likewiſe declared, though they were 
ready to march againſt an enemy, yet they would not E 
arms againſt the conſul and their fellow- citizens. But to 


ſecure them in his intereſt, he gave them conſiderable pre- 


ſents; and having quartered them at Pergamus, and the 
licheſt towns, gave them free liberty to plunder. _ 


32. In the mean time he omitted not laying heavy taxes Kio D 5 


upon the province; for he made both ſlaves and 8 
without diſtinction, pay poll- money. Impoſts were laid 


upon pillars and doors of houſes, upon corn, watermen, 


arms, engines, and carriages ; in fine, nothing that had a 
name eſcaped being taxed, not only in cities, bur little towns 


and villages: and he that collected theſe ſubſidies with the Tbeeihaay 
greateſt rigour, was eſteemed the honeſteſt man and beſt of his col- 


citizen, The province ſwarmed with catchpoles, officers, * 
collectors, and overſeers; who, beſides the publick impo- 
ſitions, exacted money for their own private uſe ; but to 


colour their extortions, alledged extream poverty, and their 
being expelled their own country. To add to theſe incon- 
veniencies (as it generally happens during war- time) very 
high intereſt was paid for money, it being all drawn out for 
_ the-publick uſe. Inſomuch, that if a debtor deſired farther 
| time, that indulgence was reckoned as a new loan. Thus, 
in two years time, the debts of the province were doubled. 
Nor were the Roman citizens only liable to theſe taxes; 
for certain ſums of money were demanded from every 


ſtate and corporation, as a loan on the credit of the ſenate's 
decree; and the receivers had orders to advance the next 
xD your 5 rribute upon intereſt. 5 | 


. 
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civitr Not content with theſe ſums, he gave orders for taking 
WAR. all the money and images of Diana, out of her temple at 
WI Epheſus, which had long been treaſured up there. 
The \'eature 33. ut he no ſooner came into the temple, attended by 
2 wo — i great many ſenators, than he received an expreſs, that 
natouy Cxfar was landed with his legions, that therefore he ſhould 
Z — him. come au ay immediately with his army, and make what diſ- 

patch he could to join Pompey. On receipt of theſe let- 
ters he diſmiſſed the ſenators, marched directly towards 
Macedonia, and arrived there within a few days. Thus 
N the * of — 2 28 * 


ons 0 H AP. * 


Cefar and. 24. CESAR funds joined * ade] it cons 
Antony 'venient to march further up into the country, and try the 
Joined. affections of the Greeks : wherefore he drew the legion 

out of Oricum, which he had left there to guard the coaſts, 
= ThefMalyand Embaſſadors ſoon came to wait upon him from Theſſaly 

_ Zroliade- and Xtolia, promiſing to declare for his party, if he would 
a ſend them garriſons to defend their country. Whereupon 
be detached L. Caſſius Longinus with the twenty. ſeventh 
legion, new levies, and two hundred horſe into Theſſaly; 

C. Calviſius Sabinus, with a ſmall party of horſe, and five 
_ cohorts, into Ætolia; deſiring they would take particular 
care to furniſh him with corn, becauſe thoſe provinces lay 
de neareſt to his army. He likewiſe ſent Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus with the ſecond, eleventh, tweifth legions, and 
five hundred horſe, into Macedonia; for Menedemus, the 
greateſt man of that part of the province, which is called 
The Free, being ſent embaſſador to Cæſar, had aſſured 
him of his countrymens affections. | 


Cui ar- 35. Calviſius, upon his arrival in Ztolia, met da 


_ rivesin - reception, and made himſelf intire maſter of the country, 
_"_ after having expelled the enemy's garriſons out of Calydo 
| Caffiusin and Naupactum. But Caſſius, when he came with his 
They. legion into Theſſaly, found two factions there; one 
headed by Egeſaretus, a man of eſtabliſhed credit, for 
Pompey; the other by Preteus, a noble youth, who 
employed his utmoſt intereſt for Czfar's ſervice. 

Domitius 36. Domitius about the ſame time arrived in Macedo- 
_ comes idto nia; and whillt embaſſadors from all parts were attending 
Kiacedonis- him, news arrived of Scipio's approach with his legions, 

which alarmed the whole country : for fame generally 
| | renders 
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renders things more dreadful than they really are. Scipio c1viL 

marched by long journies, without intermiſfion, towards WAR. q 

Domitius; but when he was arrived within twenty mile | 

of him, on a ſudden wheeled about for Theſſaly: which OO | 
he did with ſo much expedition, that Caſſius Longinus bad ,,a.q Fim; . I 

no notice of his marching that way before he was actually but wheels +. 

come thither. For Scipio, that he might make the more . — 

diſpatch, left his baggage behind him at the river Haliac- Leaves bis 7 
mon, which divides Macedonia from Theſſaly. with a besgzse t 

guard of eight cohorts, under the command of M. Favonius; —— 2 

whom he ordered to erect a fort there. At the ſame time nius. 

Cotus's ® cavalry, whichfrequently made inroads into Theſ- * = 

ſaly, came to attack Caſſius's camp; who, terrified at the RO 

news of Scipio's arrival, upon ſight of theſe horſe, preſent · 

ly concluded they were his, and made the beſt of his way 

towards the mountains which ſurround Theſſaly; deſigning 

from thence to march towards Ambracia. But Scipio, 

whilſt he was cloſely purſuing Caſſius, was informed by a 1 

courier, that Domitius was marching to beſiege Faronius. 1 

who was not able to defend himſelf without Scipio's aſſiſ- 5 

tance. Whereupon changing his reſolution, he deſiſted But on no- | 

from the purſuit, and returned to Favonius. Marching tic of, Do- 

day and ni — be arrived ſo opportunely to his relief, that —— os 
the duſt of Domitius's army, and Scipio's van-guard, were beficge Fa- 

deſcried at the fame inſtant. Thus Domitius's care Preſerv- 3 5 


—— . NE ER . 


CHAP. XII. 


: 37. '$C1PIO ſtayed two 4 with Favenins on 1 3 — 
fide the Haliacmon, which parted his from Domitius's ar- — - — 
my: but the next day, early in the morning, he forded out their a- | 5 
the river; and the day after drew his forces up in order of nie-. 8 
battle before his camp. Domitius, being ready for an eng- 
gagement, did the like; and, becauſe there was a ® large 9 | 
field between the two armies, he led his — cloſe up _ : 
Scipio's camp. * | 
The enemy moved not from their rampier; yet Domi- 


Der u;'s 
ſoldiers ea- 


tius could hardly reſtrain his ſoldiers from fighting, though ger to fgt; 


| but 8 1 OS | | 
a rivulet, with ſteep banks, oppoſed their paſſage. Scipio — =: 


. obſerving how eager our ſoldiers were for the engagement, Pr 


m The original i i3 3 etreiter millium paſſiter i; but os be a corrup "I | | 
tion of the text; for the laſt chapter tells us, he was fo near Favonius, that : — 
the duſt raiſed by his march was perceived ; which could hardly be at fig 
miles diſtance ; and to what purpoſe did Scipio draw his army up in order ! 

wins ER or how c couid Domitius ſee it, if he * deen ſo far off? — 1 ö 
5 at | 


treat. do eſcape by night croſs the river Haliacmon, without giv- 


Domitius's they uſually came. When Q. Varus, general of Domi- 


 1n anbuſh. men, ſoon rallying in good order, received and returned their 


| Domitius's 38. Domitius, after this ſucceſs, that he might entice 
_ ambuſh, Scipio to fight, pretended to be much ſtreightened for 


Aich pretty Wiſe. Whereupon our men, finding themſelves diſcovered, 
|  goodſuceefs, and thinking it in vain to expect the reſt of the army, in- 


5 * Which is theſe was M. Opimius, general of Scipio's horſe [* who 
| not in the made his eſcape]; the reſt were either killed or taken pri- 
mn —_—— OE | 


Young | "I IT was before obſerved, that Cæſar having drained 
pPompey's his garriſons along the ſea coaſts, had only left three co- 
_ exploits, horts to defend Oricum, and the gallies which he brought 
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C1V1L that he might not be obliged the next day either to fight 

WAR. againſt his will, or remain with diſgrace within his trenches; 
WAY after he had raiſed great expectations by his ſceming for- 
Scipia's ai wardneſs, retreated with no ſmall diſgrace ; being obliged 


graceful re- 


ing the uſual ſignal for decamping, for fear of alarming Do- 
mitius. After this, he encamped upon a riſing ground, | 
near the banks of the river; and, having remained there a 
few days, laid an ambuſh of cavalry for our foragers, where 


forager-10ut tius's horſe, according to his daily cuſtom, was come to 
RG Io the place, they immediately diſcovered themſelves : but our 


charge with equal vigour. We killed about eighty of the 
enemy upon the ſpot, put the reſt to flight, and returned 
again to the camp, with the Joſs of only two on our fide. 


want of corn; and having given the ſignal for decamping, 
marched about three miles, where he drew his infantry and 

| horſe up in a private and convenient place. Scipio being 
ready to follow, detached a party of horſe, and light-armed 
infantry, to diſcover what way he had taken. They had 
not marched very far before their van- guard came within 
reach of our ambuſn, when ſuſpecting ſomething, from hear- 
ing our horſes neigh, ay began to retreat : which thoſe 
that followed at ſome diftance perceiving, made a halt like- 


tercepted two troops which were in their power. Among 


ded, toagree 


— © nan 0v. 


follows. | 


out of Italy. This buſineſs was committed to the charge 
of Acilius, who, for the better ſecurity of the ſhipping, had 
cauſed them to be hauled up into that part of the haven which 
is behind the town, and faſtened to ſhore : he likewiſe ſunk 
a tranſport in the mouth of the haven, to block up the en- 
trance; where he fixed another at anchor, upon which _ 
%% built 


2 8 
o* +» | 
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built a tower, and filled it with ſoldiers, to prevent ſur- 1 v1. 


prize. 5 WAR. 
40. Pompey's ſon, who commanded the Ægyptian fleet, CA 


having notice of this, came to Oricum ; where he weighed Enters the 


haven of | 


up the veſſel that was ſunk, and, after a great deal of trouble, Oricum. 


took the other, which had been placed by Acilius for a 
guard to the haven: for he attacked it with ſeveral of his 
ſhips together, whereon he had likewiſe erected turrets to 


an equal height with ours; he took care to relieve his men 


perpetually; and, to divert us from doing the like, ſtormed 

the town at the ſame inſtant both by ſea and land: but all 
our ſoldiers that were on board eſcaped in ſmall boats. Af- 

ter this, poſſeſſing himſelf of a natural mole on the other 
ſide, which almoſt formed a peninſula over-againſt Oricum, 


he cauſed four little gallies to be heaved over the neck of 


land upon rollers, into the inner-part of the haven, that lay 3 * 


behind the town: they aſſaulting the gallies on both ſides at four of Cz. 
once, which were empty and faſtened to the ſhore, he car- for's gallies, 
ried away four, and burnt the reſt, I. 


Alfter this, leaving D. Lælius, with a ſmall ſquadron, to 28 | 

_ Intercept all proviſions from Bullis and Amantia, he failed 

for Liſſus, where he burnt the thirty tranſports which An- Burns thirty 

tony had left in that haven. He endeavoured likewiſe to --— HEE 

take the town; but the garriſon and Roman citizens made 

| fo vigorous a defence, that after three days labour loſt be- 
fore it, they obliged him to deſiſt from the attempt, 


CHAP. IV. 


41. CESAR, having notice that Pompey was at Aſpa- C-far 
ragium, marched thither with his army; and having taken warches to- 
in the capital of Parthenia by the way, where Pompey had 

left a garriſon, he arrived in three days in Macedonia; 

where he encamped not far off the enemy. The day af- offers Pom- 
ter, drawing out all his forces, he offered Pompey battle; pey battle; 


ragium 


which he 


but finding he declined it, Cæſar retired into his camp, and decline 


began to think of other meaſures. The next morning Czfar 


| therefore he removed, and, taking a large circuit about, marches to 
| | | | Durrazzo, to 
through rough and narrow roads, marched towards Duraz- curoff Pom- 
20; hoping either to oblige Pompey to follow him thither, pey' com- 

or elſe to cut off his communication with the town, where Pumcation 


with the 


| he hadrepoſed his magazines for the war: which happened piace. 
accordingly ; for Pompey at firſt not perceiving his deſign, | 


* 


becauſe he had taken a different route, believed he was 


obliged to decamp for want of proviſions; but being better 


U 2 informed 


_ burns the 


wards Aſpa- 


4 
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gr vir informed by his ſcouts, he broke up from Aſparagium the 
WAR. day after, hoping to diſappoint him, by marching the nearer 


—— way. Which Cæſar ſuſpecting, encouraged his foldiers 


_ patiently to endare the fatigue 3 and having allowed them 
but a ſmall part of the night to refreſh themſelves in, arriv- 
cd the next morning early at Durazzo, where he encamped 

before Pompey's van-guard could reach the place. 


| Pompeven- 42. Pompey's communication with Durazzo thus inter- 


camps on 


1 cepted, and his deſign defeated, as the beſt method which 


was left, he reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the Petra, ariſing 
ground, that has a tolerable good haven, which is ſheltered 
from ſome winds. Here he gave orders for part of his gal- 
lies to attend him, and corn to be brought from Aſia, and 
| thoſe other countries which were ſubject to his command. 


Crx xtr ſends Cæſar, apprehending the war would be tedious, and deſpair- 


Canulcius 


ing of {upplies from Italy, becauſe the coaſts were ſo ftrait- 


into Epirus 


' tor Cora, Iy guarced by Pompey's fleet, and his own ſhips equipped 


the laſt winter in Sicily, Gaul, and Italy, were not arrived, 
diſpatched two legates Q. Tullius and L. Canuleius to 
Epirus for corn. But becauſe that country lay at ſo great 

: a diſtance, he cauſed granaries to be built in ſeveral pla- 
ces, and ordere | the neighbouring countries to furniſh him 
with wac,;r3; not omitting to gather what corn was to 
be found in Liſſus, the country of Parthinia, and the ad- 
jacent ſtates; which was but inconſiderable, for the ſoil 
being mountainous and barren; the natives were obliged 
to relieve themſelves by imported grain: beſides Pompey, 
who foreſaw Cafar's occaſions, had already ravaged thoſe 
places, and, after pulling down the houſes, lis * * 
Eartied * al the corn the n, afforded. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


8 : WHEN EFORE Ceſar reſolved upon a d certain 
r expedient, which the nature of the place ſuggeſted. Pom- 


* pey's camp was ſurrounded by ſteep and high mountains; 


on theſe Cæſar firſt diſpoſed parties, and erected caſtles; de- 
ſigning, as the nature of the place would permit, afterwards 
to draw lines of communication from one turret to another, 


bir revſors and enclole the enemy with a ditch and a rampier. The 
or it. 


reaſons which moved him to take this reſolution were, that 
as he was much diſtreſſed for want of corn, he might with 
leſs ditficulry ſupply his camp, whilſt Pompey's cavalry, of 
which he had great numbers, were ſhut up, and prevented 
_ trum i : ; and that he wig detract from that _— 
25 whic 
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which Pompey had acquired amongſt foreign nations; Iv II. 
when it ſhould be reported through the world, he was be- WAR. 
ſieged by Cæſar, and durſt not venture an engage 
ment. . 1 8 e 
44. Pompey in the mean time reſolved neither to quit Pompey's 
the advantage of the ſea, nor Durazzo, where he had ſtor- WE with: 
ed all his preparations. for the war, as darts, arms, en- 
gines, with corn both for his fleet and army : nor could he 
prevent the progreſs of Cæſar's works without fighting 
him, which he thought at that time inconvenient. The only 
refuge therefore he had left, was 10 encloſe as many hills, 
and take in as much ground within his works as poſſible; _ 
that he might diſperſe Cæſar's forces. The deſign ſucceed- 4 8 3 
ed; for having erected twenty - four caſtles, aud encloſed ry.four c. 

- a circuit of fifteen miles, he had room enough for his ca- ſties, in- 
valry to forage in; beſides great part of the graund was _— 
_ cultivated. Whilft our men were drawing their gircum- within tus 

vallation, they were uneaſy, leſt they ſhould have left any . 


part of the work imperfect, which might furaiſh the ene> 


my an opportunity of ſallying, and attacking them from 
behind. Nor were Pompey's ſoldiers leſs careful in per- 
fecting their lines to defend themſelves from the like incon- 


venience. But their works went faſter on than ours, as 


they had more hands, and a ſmaller ſpace of ground to 
encloſe. Wherefore when Cæſar attempted to gain any 
place, though Pompey deſigned not to give batile, yet he 
_ endeavoured to interrupt his progreſs, by detaching par- 
ties of archers and (lingers, which he had plenty of, to op- 
poſe him. Many of our men were wounded, and the reſt 
put into ſo much fear, that they made themſelves coats 
of mail, or thick leather, to defend them from dan- 
_ 5. Both generals endcavoured to make themſelves Car en- 
maſters of every poſt; Cæſar, that he might block up best Poro- 
Pompey in a narrow compaſs; and Pompey, that he might a Feb bi. 
gain as much liberty as poſſible; which occaſioued many ſort ca- 
EY ikirmiſhes. 8 3 AE 5 © 1 5 : _ 


enar. xm, 


- AMONGST other rencounters, it happened, as A firmih 
Ceæſar's ninth legion had poſſefſe} themſelves of a piece bcrernCe- 55 

g 5 # a ar's nint:i1 

ot ground, and were going to fortify it, Pompey gained legion ang 
the oppoſite mount, and began to interrupt their works. a par:y of | 

8 U 3 Our pen s. 


3 
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c 1vIL Our hill on one ſide was of eaſy accels ; N 
WAR. he firſt detached parties of archers, ſlingers, and after- 
I wards a ſtrong battalion of light-armed foot; plying us 
-— dat warmly at the ſame time with his engines: nor was it eaſy 
* work, for our ſoldiers at once to ſuſtain their charge, and go for- 
Vaud with their lines. Cæſar, perceiving his men were 
wounded from all ſides, ſent them orders to quit the place 
and retire : but the deſcent being very ſteep, the enemy 
bdelieving we gave ground for fear, purſued ſo cloſe 
| Pompey's that they allowed us no time to retreat. It is reported, 
that Pompey ſhonld vainly ſay upon this occaſion, to thoſe 


that were near him, © He would forfeit his reputation as a 


general, if Czfar's legions could extricate themſelves from 
the danger their raſhneſs had plunged chem! into, without a 
| 55 conſiderable WR -- TI 
- Czar 46. But Cæſar, folicitous for bringing off his Waile bs in - 
| ſecures their ſafety, cauſed hurdles to be placed on the ridge of the hill, 
ret. between them and the enemy; then having ſunk a trench 
5 behind of a pretty good breadth, and laid as many obſta- 


cles as he could to retard the enemy's purſuit, he diſpoſed 5 
 Ningers in convenient places to cover his men, and com- 


manded a retreat. Which Pompey's party perceiving, e- 
gerly purſued, and pulling up the hurdles, attempted to get 
over the ditch. Whereupon Czfar, apprehending this diſ- 
orderly retreat might be miſconſtrued for a rout, which 
would have been a preat diſgrace, ordered Antony, who 


commanded that legion, to encourage his men, and give 


them the ſignal of battle; upon which, after they had re- 
| tired half way down the hill, they rallied, caſt their piles, 

and charged the enemy ſo briſkly, that they routed them, 

notwithſtanding their advantage of the upper ground; nor 


were Pompey's men a little incommoded by the hurdles, ; 


ſtakes, and trenches, in endeavouring to make their eſcape. 
But cur ſoldiers, content to ſecure themſelves, after they 
had killed ſeveral of the enemy, and loſt only five of their 
own number, quietly retired at ſome paces diſtance ; 
where, having gained other. hills, — — wa : 
their lines. on = 


CHAP. Iv. 


"7 A <; T H E management of this war was 1 
| new and unuſual, as well * oy the number of caſtles, 
0 5 = 
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- which encloſed fo vaſt a circuit of ground, and the nature e 1 1 


of the works, as of other circumſtances that attended it. WAR. 


For generally they who beſiege another, do it with a deſign tad 


to cut off his proviſions, grounding the attempt upon their 

own ſuperiority of forces, or on the fear or weaknefs of 
the enemy, after the loſs of a battle, or on ſome other diſ- 
advantage which has daunted him. But Cæſar beſieged Pom- 


pey When he was inferior to him in number, whilſt the 


- other's troops were entire, in good order, and had plenty 
ok all kinds of proviſions: for ſeveral ſhips arrived every 
day from all parts, which ſupplied them with what they 
wanted; nor could any wind blow, but would waft their 
' convoys from one place or other. Whereas Cæſar's army, Cf ar- 


having conſumed all the corn round about, were reduced wy neces... 


to the laſt neceſſities; which they endured with ſingular fl 1s f. 


aits for 


patience, remembering they had laboured under the ſame want of pro- 


iuconveniences in Spain but the year before; and, by ſur- n 
mounting them all, had brought an important war to a 

happy concluſion : that they had undergone great difficul- | 
| ties at Aliſe, and much greater at Bourges, and yet re- 


turned victorious over powerful nations. They were con- Their en- 

tent with peaſe or barley; and thought themſelves feaſted 'r29rdinary 
when they got any cattle, which ä furniſhed them or BEE 
with | in great numbers. 2 5 


4838. During this extremity, Valerius's men * N 
certain roots, called charæ; which, mingled with milk, 


1 great relief to them, and ſerved inſtead of bread. Of 


theſe the country afforded plenty; and whenever Pompey's 
men reproached us with being ſtarved for want of pro- 
viſions, our ſoldiers, to repteſs their inſolence, would fling | 
thelſe loaves at them, = 
49. Now the corn began to ripen, and the proſpect of 
immediate plenty made our army endure the preſent want 
with chearfulneſs: they would often declare in their diſcourſe 


with each other, or when they were upon the guard, © that and celola- 5 


they would relieve their hunger with the barks of trees, tion. 
rather than ſuffer Pompey to eſcape them.” In the mean 
_ time, we were frequently informed by the deſerters, that 
it was with difficulty they ſupported their horſes, that the 
reſt of the cattle were actually dead, and the army much | 
_ difordered by being encloſed within fo narrow a compats, aer | 


that they were annoyed with the noxious ſmells which pro- wih ip. 


commoded 
ceeded from dead carcaſes; fatigued by perpe:ual labour, mr oP 


which they were not uſed to; and laſtly, reduced to great room and 
1 Vp 4 extiemities Water, 


= cm EEC RR IEICE Oz 


party, then 


puſhed his ſucceſs, that day might have determined the 
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extremities for want of water: for Czfar had either turned 


| waR. the contſeof all the rivers which diſcharged themſelves that 
GON way into t. bea, or dammed up their currents. The 


ground being mountainous, with ſome few narrow inter - 


vening vailies, like ſo many dens, he ſtopped the courſe of | 


the water through them, by making dams of piles, which 
he fenced with hardles, and covered wich earth. By theſe 
means the enemy had a new daily taſk, being obliged to 
ſearch for low and marſhy places to dig wells in, which yet 


lay at a conſiderable diſtance from ſome parts of the army, 


and were ſoon dried up by the heat of the weather. But 


C:zfar's army w 8 in perfect health, and had plenty of water 


and all kinds of proviſions except who, which the ſeaſon _ 


ct the year promiſed them Pay of in a Oy ſhort time, 
by the approach of harveſt. 


50. In this new faſhioned way af waging war, both ge- . : 


nerals made uſe of ſeveral ſtratagems: they obſerving by f 
our fires that our cohorts guarded the lines in the night- 


time, ſilently approaching the works, diſcharged a flight 


of arrows upon our men, then retreated as faſt as they 


could within their own fortifications. - But our ſoldiers, 
who wanted not experience, ſoon found out a remedy for 


this miſchief, by OY in one TOR and — fires 7 
5 another. 1 on 


CHAP. XlX. 


1. 1 * mean time e P. Sylla, 1 Colas ” 
had left to — the camp..during his abſence, having 


notice how the engagement ſtood, came to the aſſiſtance of — 


the cohort with two legions ; and eaſily repulſed Pom- 


: pey's fore jy who, terrified at the fight, were much leſs 
able to ſtain the charge of our ſoldiers. Their firſt 


Sylla re- 
lieves his 


retreats. 


The differ- 
eace be- 


ranks being broken, the reſt turned their backs and were ? 


routed : but Sylla, to prevent his mens purſuing too far, 
ſounded a retreat. It was generally believed, if he had 


war: yet he was not to be condemned, becauſe the offices 


of a lieutenant and a general are very different; the firſt 


| rwec2alieu- Ought never to exceed his orders, but upon a very extraor- 
© — dinary occaſian ; but the other may act without reſtraint. 


men 


n Here | is a great deal wanting: 1 — enn $ attempt upon Du- 


| 4720, MN i 


Hills 2 
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Sylla though the had done enough to deliver his own party ElViLl | 
out of danger ; and had he gone further, perhaps he might w a R. M 
have been reflected on for aſſuming a greater power than ** 
belonged to him. Pompey's men found great difficulty in 
retreating ; for having mounted to the top of a hill, when 
they came to deſcend again, our ſoldiers had a great advan- N 
tage over them: the diſpute continued till almoſt ſunſet; 1 8 
tor the hope of accompliſhing their deſign made them main - | 

| tain the fight with great obſtinacy. But Pompey at laſt, | 
finding no other way, poſſeſſed himſelf of another hill, be- | = 
yond the reach of darts and engines from our turret, Here 5 po | 
he ſat down, fortified the 3 and „ all his forces N 
together. 5 
e men were engaged i in two other ao at the oe lg oo N | 
ſame time ; for Pompey atracked ſeveral caſtles at once, | 

to divert our forces, and prevent one party from ſending Vela. 5 5 
relief to the other. Volcatins Tullus, in one place, ſuſtain- Tullus re. 

| ed and repulſed the charge of an entire legion, with three Pale a le-. 


gion of _ 


cohorts; in another, the Germans fallying out, flew Pompev's 1 
ſeveral of the enemy, and returned — again within our with three 
lines, 3 1 cohorts. een owl 4 
"hs Thus in one day Czſar bad R x engagements, three ng eo ws Ol f 


: at Durazzo, three at his works: and computing the (lain 
on both ſides, it appeared Pompey had loſt two thouſand ; de num- TG 
in which number were ſeveral centurions and volunteers: Gain o s | 
particulary Valerius Flaccus, the ſon of Lucius, who was both fides, | 
formerly governor of Aſia; with ſix ſtandards. On our e 
ſide, not above twenty were killed, but not a r . 3 ö 
in the fort eſcaped being wounded : Four centurions in 
one Cohort loſt their eyes, who, as an argument of their 
courage and the dangers they had gone through, brought 
Cæſar about thirty thouſand arrows which had been ſhot 5 i 
into the caſtle, with the Centurion Sczva's ſhield, which Sony's j 
: had two hundred and thirty holes in it. Cæfar there- os 
fore, to reward a perſon who had fo well merited of him 


: and the republick, preſented him with ® fix hundred fixty- ang reward. 


o The number of theſe arrows, ard the holes Scæva had in his ſhield, | 9 
re almoſt incredible; but the increaſe no doubt is owing to thoſe that have 5 - 
tranſeribed the original; ſome manuſcripts reduce theſe holes to 120, which | 
agrees with the rumber "mentioned by Suetonius, _ 
p The original is millibus ducentit aris, M d' Ablancourt tranſl: tes this 
deux mille ecus, two thouſand crowns; Mr. Eirminds 600 J. But, if Thoma- 
fius's account be true, whoſe excellent (though ſhort) diſſertat:on on Latin 
monies I dare venture to rely on, both theſe gentlemen muſt be miſtaken, eſ- | | 
pecially the French; for computing their crowns at Engliſh value, which | | F 


| ks fall conſiderably ſhort of, the ſum will but amount to * — 
| 1% 
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CIVIL fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence ſterling ; and 
WAR. promoted him, from being an eighth centurion, to be firſt 
— centurion of the legion; for his courage had contributed 


much to the ſaving of the fort. As for the cohorts, he de- 
creed them double pay, and double allowances for meat and 


cloathing, with many other military ornaments. 


54. Pompey, having wrought all night to compleat his 


trenches, built his turrets afterwards, and raiſing his forti- 
ſications fifteen foot high, covered that part of his camp 

with mantlets. Having ſtaid there five days, by the favour 
of a very dark night he retreated in ſilence to his former 


works, after he had cloſely blocked up the * of his 


- ey to TIO a 2 = 


CHAP. xx. 


— . » LONGIN US and Calviſius having poſſeſſed clans 
125 ſelves of Ztolia, Acharnania, and Amphilochis, Czfar 
thought it convenient to purſue his good fortune, and at- 


| Ab tempt the gaining of Achaia : wherefore he ſent Fuſius Ka- 


Sabinus, and 


Cuadhus ſent lenus, Q. Sabinus, and Caſſius thither with a detachment. 
: to Achaia, On notice of their approach, Rutilius Lupus, who com- 


manded that province for Pompey, lodged himſelf in the 


Iſthmus, hoping to ſtop their paſſage. But Delphi, 


Thebes, and Orchomenus, of their own accord, ſubmitted 


to Kalenus; ſome ſtates he obtained by force, and to others 
ſent embaſſadors, perſuading them to embrace Czlar' s in- 


tereſt. This was Fuſius's concern. 


Ceſar offers 56. 'Cz{ar, in the mean time, omitted not e out Ry 


Pompey 


ye his forces every day, offering Pompey battle on equal 


which he ground; and, to provoke him to accept it, led his army up 
decline, fo near the enemy's camp, that his van- guard was almoſt 


within engine-ſhot of their rampier. Pompey, indeed, to 
ſave his credit, drew out his legions too; but fo cloſe to 


_ their trenches, that his third line touched their rampier, and 


all his army wight have beans covert he the 3 calt 
= from thence. Dy 


All theſe i wh upon one common intergretation, viz. that 


illibus durentis æris means 2000 afes, and only differ in the value of the as. 
But it was the cuſtom of Czſar's age to compute by ſeſterces, not alles, 


Ac -cordingly ſome MSS. omit ris, If it is retained, the meaning is the - 
ſam: æris being added in conformity to the original valuation of the ſelter- 


ces, which was two braſs aſſ's and a half. Thus Plin. N. H. |. v. c. ii, 
en yoftri ſumma ft HS. cc. Now 200,000 ſeſterces at 2 d. each, is 
2666 l. 135. 4d. Cæſar gave Scz a half a knight's eſtate, and * him 

0 1m: titary honour next that of PAs 5 


57. Such 


1 
| 
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57. Such was the poſture of affairs in Achaia, and at c 1 v1 L. 
Durazzo, when Scipio arrived in Macedonia: upon notice w A R. 
of which Cæſar, ſtill retaining the ſame peaceable deſires, Gnynny 


| diſpatched away Clodius to him, an intimate friend to them C=far ſends 


both; whom Cæſar had entertained upon Scipio's recom- apt 

mendation. Before his departure, he gave him a letter to treat avout a 

deliver, with other inſtructions to this effect; That be fie. . | 

had left nothing unattempted to obtain a peace, though he __ WY 

believed his endeavours had been fruſtrated by the neglect 

of the perſons he had employed, who durſt not mention 

his demands to Pompey at a proper time: but he knew 

Scipio's power to be to conſiderable, that he could not on- 

ly freely adviſe, but entorce the execution of his own coun- 

{as and oblige Pompey to hearken to reaſon. For as he 

had the independent command of an army, he could back 

bis authority by arms, and had it in his option to bleſs Ita- 

Dj and the provinces with peace, and make the who: em- 

| pirea debtor to him alone for ber ſafety.” . 5 
Clodius per formed his commiſſion, 3 at fr met a . 1 Fe 
vourable audience, but afterwards could not be heard by Proves inef- 

means of Favonius, who reprimanded Scipio for hearken- Wo. 


ing to a negociation, as Was diſcovered after the concluſion 5 


| of the war. 


38. Calar in the mean time, that he mighe the more 

Z eafily ſhut up Pompey's horſe in Durazzo, and prevent 
their foraging, blockaded all the roads (which we have al- 
ready ſaid were narrow) with ſtrong works, on which he 

erected caſtles. But Pompey, finding they could not effect 

| what he had deſigned, conveyed them by fea from Durazzo 
to his camp again. Forage was ſo ſcarce, they were ob- Extreme 

| liged to feed their horſes with green reeds, or leaves taken want of fo- 


off the trees; for all the corn they had ſown within their ct — 


lines was conſumed, and they were obliged to ſend a great camp. 
way about by ſea for forage to Corfu and Acharnania ; 
Which falling ſhort, they mixed it with barley, to ſupport 


| their horſes; But afterwards having conſumed all their 


| barley, graſs, herbs, and boughs of trees, their horſes being 
almoſt dead with famine, "Og N it * time 98 
| ny an e | | : 


CHAP. XXI. 


| 59. In Cæſar's camp were two an FI came 
along with the cavalry which their r ſent, — 
and 


„ for it. 
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ciVIL and Zgus, ſons of Adbucillus, who for many years to- 
WAR. gether had borne the moſt conſiderable ſway of any perſon 
8 3 in Savoy. Theſe were gentlemen of extraordinary courage, 
| and had done Cæſar particular ſervice during his wars in 
Gaul; for which reaſon he had rewarded them with 
great offices, and taken care to get them elected into the 
ſenate, contrary to the uſual order; and not only preſent- 
ed them with large ſums of money, but raiſed their for- 
runes by ample grants of the enemy's forfeited eſtates ; 
nor had their perſonal merit gained them leſs credit with 


the army than with Cæſar; but preſuming upon his favour, 


aAlAlAQqnd growing barbarouſly proud and haughty, they deſpiſed 
Boſcillus their countrymen, cheated the cavalry of their pay, and 
: 2 applied the money to their own private uſe. Whereupon 
_ countrymen the ſoldiers complained of this uſage in a body to Cæſar, 
desde taxing them, amongſt other ae ww 7 mating falſe 
| = of their nuſters. 85 
all 50. Czlar, thinking it no o proper ume to enquire far- 
ther into their crime, and having a particular reſpect for the 
Qufarrepri- i- perſons complained of, took an occaſion to reprimand them 
wands them in private, for making a property of the ſoldiers ; adviſing 
them to truſt to his N for the reward of their ſer- 
vices, which they might in ſome meaſure eſtimate from 
the earneſt they had already received. However, this aſ- 
fair diſguſted them, becauſe it diminiſhed their former cre- 
dit; for conſciouſneſs of the fact rendered them as uneaſy 
as the reſlections that were caſt upon them for ir. Thus 
prompted by ſhame, and perhaps by fear, not believing 
_ themſelves cleared, but that their puniſhment was only de- 
ferred to another time, they reſolved to deſert, and try 
. their fortunes elſewhere, in ſearch of new friendſhips. 
Having communicated their deſign to a few of their clients, 
They FI whom they could entruſt with ſo important a project, they 
to murder at firſt attempted to murder C, Voluſenus, general of the 


ba cap horſe (as was diſcovered, when the war was over) that they 


fert. might render themſelves more welcome to Pompey by ſo 


ſignal a piece of ſervice. But finding this deſign impracti- | 
cable, for want of an opportunity to accompliſh it, they bor · 


rowed great ſums of money, on pretence of making reſtitu- 


lion to the ſoldiers they had injured; and, having purchaſed 
Vith it great numbers of horſes, they went over to Pompey, | 


with thoſe they had admitted into the ſecret. 


| They 4-ſert 61. Pompey, becauſe they were perſons of quality, * 


to Pomy*y 3 herally educated, came well attended with ſervants and 
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horſes, were reputed men of courage, and in great eſtam c1vII. 
with Cæſar, waited on them round about his works, to ſhew war, 
them to his ſoldiers, as a very unuſual ſight : for before Gs 
that time neither horſe nor foot ſoldier had ever deſerted 
trom Cæſar to him, though deſerters flocked almoſt every 


| day from Pompey to Cæſar, eſpecially from amongſt the 
new levies in Epirus, Ætolia, and thoſe countries that had 
declared for his intereſt, | 
The Savoyards, having accurately modes all the give him in- N 
ſtrong places and defects in our works, the particular times, telligence 

J diſtance of place, the ſtrength and vigilance of the guards, far 
Z with the character of each individual 2 gave Fompey are Hrong, 


r's works 


I | and where 5 
2 account. dee * 


c A A * XXII. 
62. U PON this is intelligence Pompey reſolved to put his W 3 


former deſign of fallying forth in execution: wherefore prerarations 
he commanded the iers to cover their helmets with * e 
oſiers, and prepare faſcines; which being done, ſo ſoon aa 

it was dark, he put on dennis ſmall veſſels a ſtrong par- 
ty of light-armed infantry and archers, with materials for 


filing up Czfar's trenches ; and about midnight made a 


3 draught of ſixty cohorts out of his larger camp, and ſent 
them to that part of Cæſar's lines which were neareſt the 
I fea, and lay fartheſt from his head quarters. There he or- 

7 dered the veſſels with the light-armed infantry, and the gal- 
lies which lay at Durrazzo, to meet him, giving them their 

I ſeveral inſtructions how to act. The works which Pom- 

7 pey defigned to ſtorm were guarded by the quæſtor Len- 

3 tulus Marcellinus, with the ninth legion, who had taken 

2 Fulvius Poſthumus for his condjutor, becauſe he found 

I himfelf indifpoſed. 


63. Here was a ditch fifteen foot deep, with a rampier a 


ten foot high, and of an equal breadth ; about two hundred don ofthe 


place Pom- 


7 yards within them was another rampier ſomething lower pey formed, 5 
than the former, and with a contrary front, which Cæſar 
had raiſed not many days before, to prevent the ſhips from 
being ſurrounded, and defend his men if they ſnould be at- 
tacked by a double aſſault at once. But the extent of the 
lines, and the perpetual fatigue the ſoldiers had endured in 
incloſing a circuit of eighteen miles, had interrupted this 
work: fo that the croſs rampier, which ſhould have made a 

1 cormunication between thele and the reſt of our Hoon, | 
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eat: this Pompey had notice of from the 


WAR. Savoyards, which was of fatal conſequence to us. The 
aut guards of the ninth legion, by break of day, difcovered 


Pompey's forces; which ſurpriſed them extremely; for at 


the lame inſtant the foot and archers from on board caſt 

| ſhowers of darts upon 
came thither by land were 
| their ſcaling-ladders, and driving our ſoldiers from the in- 
ner works, by their darts and engines ; having firſt diſpoſed 
conſiderable numbers of archers on both ſides our fortifi- 
cations. The only refuge we had left in this extremity, 
Was, to ply the enemy with ſtones 3 but the oſiers they had 
wound about their helmets, prevented our doing any great 
execution. To add to theſe misfortunes, having deſcried 
the defect in our lines, they landed their men between the 
two rampiers, attacked our ſoldiers in the rears and _—_ 
them toquit both ſides of the works. | 


the outward rampier, thoſe that 
up their trenches, fixing 


64. Marcellinus, on notice of this e ſent a party 


"= ſuſtain his out-guards, which arrived not before they 
were routed; and could neither perſuade them to rally, 


OE nor were themſelves able to maintain their ground. The 


more ſupplies he ſent, the more confuſion he created; for 


they were no ſooner arrived, but they were infected with the 
fame fear that poſſeſſed their fellow ſoldiers, and only ſer- 


ved to prevent each others retreat. During this engage - 


5 ' ment, the eagle-bearer of the legion, finding himſelf mor- 


_ tally wounded, and almoſt ſpent with loſs of blood, thus 


| The coung addreſſed the cavalry : : © Many years have I carefully 
ct t ON e 


guarded this enſign, and now I furrender it to Cæſar before 


I die: let me conjure you to deliver it ſafe to him, nor ſuf- 
fer ſo great an ignominy to befal him as the loſs of an eagle, 
which was never yet heard of in his army.“ Thus the ſtan- 


dard was preſerved, though all the centurions of the firſt 


cohort, except the primiple, were killed. 


65. The enemy, having made a dreadful ander 


| amongſt our men, had almoſt forced their way to Marcelli- 
nus's quarters, and ſtruck no ſmall terror into the reſt of 
the coharts of that legion; when M. Antony, who guard- 
10 ed the fort next to Marcellinus, on advice of the diſpute, 
deſcended with twelve cohorts from the higher ground to 
his relief, Antony's arrival ſoon put a ſtop to their career, 
and inſpired our party with freſh courage. Not long after, 
Ceſar, having notice of diſtreſs by the ſmoke of the caſtles, 
the uſual ſignal upon ſuch occaſions, drew ſome cohorts 


| out 
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(as was mentioned) being attacked by a party of Pompey's, 
_ whilſt they were carrying on the lines, retired a little far- 46 
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out of the lines, and came up to the aſſiſtance of his C1 v1 L. 
ſoldiers. WAR, 

CHAP. XXIII. rn 


 CASAR, after be had OI? himfelf of the loſs he Pompey =» 


breaks out 
1 ſuſtained, and perceiving that Pompey was now no Ann 


longer confined within his lines, and was encamped ſo con- fication, 


= veniently near the ſea, that his horſe had liberty enough 


to forage, and he ſtill enjoyed the ſame uſe of his ſhipping 

as before, altered his former ſcheme, which had proved i in- 

effectual, and encamped as near the enemy as he could, 
66. When his camp was fortified, he had notice "a Czfar and ; 

his ſcouts, that a certain number of the enemy's cohorts, omen s 

which to them appeared a compleat legion, were retired r 

behind a wood into the works that had formerly been de- 

ſerted. For ſome few days before, Cæſar's ninth legion 


See 8 Fw : ; 
ther off, and encamped themſelves upon another hill, ad-. 


joining to a wood not above four hundred paces diſtant 
from the fea : but afterwards, Cæſar, for certain reaſons, 


removed beyond that place, which Pompey not many days 
after poſſeſſed himſelf of: and becauſe the works were not 
large enough to contain ſo many legions as he deſigned to 
lodge there, leaving the old rampier ſtanding, he caſt up 
another beyond it, deſigning the firſt ſhould ſerve in place 


of a citadel; from the left angle of his camp he had like- 


wiſe drawn a line of communication to the river, about ſix 
hundred foot long, that his army might fetch water with-. 
out danger. But ſome time after, changing his mind for 


ſome reaſons not neceſſary to be mentioned at preſent, he 
left the place: ſo the camp, with all the works, remained 5 


ſeveral days entire. 
67. Hither the ſcouts reported they ſaw the ſtandard of 
a legion carried, which was confirmed by advice from the 


| higher turrets. This place was about five hundred paces 


diſtant from Pompey” s new camp; Cæſar therefore, being 


| deſirous to repair the loſs he had ſuſtained, and hoping he 1 5 
might ſurpriſe this legion, left only two cohorts, for a 


blind, to carry on the works; and taking a different route, 
marched as privately as he could, with thirty-three more 


| (amongſt which number was the ninth legion, that had 
_ tuffered ſo ſeverely in the late action by the lols of ſeveral 
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C1vIL centurions and ſoldiers) he led them, ready drawn up in 
WAR. two lines, to the leſſer camp, where Pompey's legions had 
LH lodged themſelves. Nor was Cæſar deceived in his opi- 


— gn) nion, for he arrived at the place before Pompey could 


off a party have notice of his deſign ; and though the fortifications 

| of Pom- were ſtrong, yet the left wing, where he himſelf was pre- 
— . ſent, briſkly charging the enemy, obliged them to quit the 
| ſucceſs at TAMpier : but the port being ſtopped by a turnpike d, gave 
Arif, them an opportunity to maintain their ground, and oppoſe 


our entrance. Here T. Pulcio, who betrayed Antony's 
forces, gave ſignal proofs of his courage. But at laſt the 
virtue of our men prevailed ; and having forced the bar, 
they firſt entered the outward trenches, afterwards the in- 
ner works or citadel, and killed ſeveral of the enemy, for 
J *F rm OE 
68. But Fortune, whoſe influence is powerful in all 
things, eſpecially in war, where ſhe cauſes the greateſt re- 
volutions in a moment, now exerted her prerogative, For 
the right wing of Cæſar's party, being unacquainted with 
the place, ſeeking for another gate, followed the ram- 
pier which led to the river, where they arrived before they 
perceived their miſtake : then finding no body to oppoſe 
them, got over the rampier, and were followed by the 


CHAP. AW. 


| But fortune 69. IN the mean time Pompey, having ſufficient notice, 
| turns about, a 


detached the fifth legion to relieve his party. Thus at 
the ſame inſtant his cavalry approached ours; and our ſol- 
diers, who had poſſeſſed the camp, deſcried the fifth legion 
marching to the place of action in order of battle; which 
immediately changed the poſture of affairs. For the 
enemy, encouraged by hopes of ſpeedy relief, poſlefſed 
| themſelves of the decuman port, and charged our cohorts. 
Our cavalry, having got over the rampier into a narrow 
paſſage, fearing they could not ſecure their retreat, firſt 
began to fly; the right wing perceiving their diſorder, and 


and Pompey finding themſelves cut off from the reſt of their party, to 


5 3 oy prevent being ſet upon in ſo diſadvantageous a place, fol- 


lowed their example; ſeveral of them, to avoid being ſhut 
up berween the two rampiers, which were ten foot 


WD  q Eritins, which Soetcnius calls Ericus, anc differs not much from the 
modern Cheval de Frize. 8 „ ; 
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high, caſt themſelves from thence into the trenches; where C1 v L 
the fir ſt ranks being troddea to death, procured a ſafe re- WAR, 
treat to thoſe that came after. In the mean time, the ſol . 


diers of the left wing, perceiving Pompey's approach, and 


obſerving the confuſion of the right, apprehending they 
ſhould be encloſed, and attacked from without, as well as 


within, began to think of retreating the ſame way they 


came thither : in fine, nothing was to be ſeen but fear; 


flight, and diſorder. And when Cæſar, to put a ſtop to 
it, laid hold of the enſigns, commanding them to halt, 


ſome quitted their horſes, and ran away on foot ; others 
were fo frightened, they let the enſigus drop, and no one 


had the courage to make a ſtand. 


70. Whilſt affairs were in this deſperate i. it 


happened very fortunately, to prevent all our party from be- 
ing cut off, that Pompey who juſt before ſaw his ſoldiers 
flying out of his camp, finding now every thing turn in 

his favour ſo much beyond his expectation, apprehended an 


ambuſcade, as I ſuppoſe, and durſt not for fome time ap- 


proach his works. His cavalry was prevented from pur : 
ſuing by the narrowneſs of the way, and the difficulty of 


paſſing the portals, where Czfar's ſoldiers were planted. 
So ſmall a matter happened to be of great importance 
to both parties. For as the works which led to the wa- 
ter, deprived Czſar of the victory he had obtained, fo they 


| preſerved his men, by retarding the enemy's purſuit. 


71, In the two engagements of this day, Cæſar * 2 
thirty-two ſtandards, with nine hundred and ſixty- men, 


amongſt which number fell many Roman knights of note, 


as Felginas Tuticanus Gallus a ſenator's fon, C. Felginas 
of Placentia, A. Gravius of Puteoli, M. Sacrativir of Ca- 


pua, beſides thirty tribunes and centurions : but the greateſt 


part of them died without wounds, being loſt in the trench- 
es, works, and river, ruined by their own fear and diſor- 


derly flight. After this engagement Pompey was ſaluted 1 


by the name of Imperat or, a title he bore ever after; how- tains the 


ever he uſed it not in the ſtyle of his letters, nor ſuffered __ 


per a. r. 
laurel to be carried before him in his conſular rods. But | 


the traitor Labienus, having begged the priſoners might be Luke. * 
cruelty to 


delivered into his hands, cauſed them to be brought out Cæfar's fol- 


for oſtentation, and. calling them fellow- ſoldiers, demanded diers hat 
in a haughty manner, whether veteran ſoldiers uſed to r* taken, 
then cauſed them to be murdered in the preſence of the By 
whole army, that he might ue himiclt the greater credit 
with 1 


ms 22-4 
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ei 74. The 1 were ſo puffed up with this ſucceſs, 
WAR, that they thought no longer of carrying on the war, be- 

[eving themſelves to be compleat victors already: not re- 

Powp*ys membering the inferiority of number on our fide, their ad- 


party proud 


of this tue- vantage of place, the inconvenience of the paſſage, their be- 
eels, ing firſt maſters of the camp; nor our confuſion within 


and without the fortifications, with the ſeparation of our 
forces that conld not relieve each other, which were the 
real cauſes of the defeat: not conſidering the battle was 
managed with no manner of order, no formal engagement ; 
that our ſoldiers did themſelves more harm in the narrow 
_ paſſes, than they received from the enemy: and laſtly, they 
made no allowance for the common events of war, where 
the molt inſignificant cauſes, groundleſs ſuſpicions, ſurmiſes, 
or ſeruples, prove of fatal conſequence; where an army is 
often loſt by the fall of a general, or the error of a tribune : 
but, as if the ſucceſs of the day was wholly owing to their 
on bravery, and fortune had no further power over them, 
3 the fame of this action regions the * 


CHAP. XXV. 


cCæſar FONG 5 73. cx 8 A R's formes chene thus 3 ineffectu- 


8 ay t al, he reſolved to think of other methods; wherefore, having 


ſpeech to bis drained all his forts, and quitted the ſiege, he appointed a 


foldiers. general rendezvous of his ſoldiers, to whom he made an 
harangue, © encouraging them not to be dejected at what 
had happened, but to oppoſe their continued ſeries of ſuc- 

ceſs to this ſmall diſappointment That they ſhould reflect 

on their obligations to Fortune, for the reduction of Italy 
without bloodſhed ; for the acquiſition of Spain, though 

_ guarded by two powerful and experienced generals ; and 

for the friendſhip of the neighbouring proviaces, which fur- 

niſhed them with corn, and other ſupplies. That they 

ſhould remember how they had eſcaped falling into the 
enemy's hand, when they ſailed through the midſt of their 

_ ſquadrons, which poſſeſſed all the coaſts and havens ; and 

_ endeavour to overcome ill fortune by their induſtry, attri- 
buting the damage to her alone, not to him who had led 

them to an advantageous place, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 

_ enemy's camp, expelled and overcome them that oppoſed 

him: but whether the loſs of the victory he had actually ob- 

tained was owing to the confuſion his ſoldiers were in, to 

their miſtake, or ſortune, it imported them all to endea- 

dur to retrieve ii by their application: which might turn 
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the ſcales again to their advantage, as it happened at Cler- crvit 
mont; where of their own accord they offered the ene- WAR. 
my battle, with whom not long before they were afraid tor’. 
engage. a 

74. After he had ended this ſpeech, he caſhiered fave Cer 
enligns: but the ſoldiers in general were fo ſenſibly afflicted cag 1 = 
at the diſgrace they had received, and fo deſirous to regain 1 — 
their credit, that there was no occaſion either for the tri- tefndelons 
bunes or centurions to remind them of their duty; every A 2 
man impoſed a harder taſk upon himſelf, as a puniſhment 
tor the late diſhonour, than either his duty or Cæſar requi- 
red from him; all were eager to engage the enemy; and 
ſome officers of note were ſo affected with Cæſar's ſpeech, 
that they deſired him, upon the {pot where they were, to 


| venture a battle. But he thought it not convenient to de- 


pend upon an army which had been ſo lately intimidated, 
before time had recovered their ſpirits ; beſides, having quit- 


ted his works, which before incloſed Pompey, he was now 3 


apprehenſive his convoys might be cut off by the enemy. 


75. Wherefore having taken care of the fick and wound- nee., . 


ed, without further delay, as ſoon as night approached he 
ſent away all his baggage under the guard of one legion _ 
towards Apollonia, with orders not to halt till they ſhould 
have performed their journey. This affair diſpatched keep- | 


ing only two legions, about three in the morning he drew _ 


out the main body of the army at ſeveral gates of the camp, 
and ordered them to follow the ſame route the baggage had 
taken. Soon after theſe had begun their march, that mi- 
litary diſcipline might be obſerved, and the news of his re. 
moving known as hte as poſſible, he ordered the uſual fign 
for decamping to be given ; and then fer out with the reſt 
of his forces. ED 
Pompey immediately took the io as 3 to * | 
prize Cæſar's army during their march, whilſt they were 
incumbered with their baggage, drew out all his forces, 
* his cavalry before to interrupt our rear: but Cæ- 


ur, having diſpoſed of his carriages, marched with ſo much 


diſpatch, that he arrived at the river Genuſus before the 
enemy's horſe could come up with him. Here they char- 
ged his army in the rear; but he ſent his cavalry, inter- Pompey: A 
mixed with a party of his light-armed firſt line, to ſuſtain cavalry ar- 


their charge, who obliged them to retreat; and, after hav- tack 9 ER 


mg killed ſeveral of them, returned ſafe again to the main defeated, 
Bay... | | 


EY 
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cIvIir 76, Cæſar, having marched as far as he deſigned that day, 
w A R. and croſſed the Genuſus, took up his quarters in his old 


amp, over-againſt Aſparagium. He commanded all the 


Cæſar en- foot to keep themſelves within the rampier : but ſent out 
Ten ac. the cavalry to forage, with orders to return * 
paragium. by the Gecuman Port. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


| Pom; 3 POMP EY ewt baving compleated his day 8 jour- 
— tix. ike. ney, lodged himſelf in his former camp at Aſparagium; but 


his ſoldiers, finding themſelves at leiſure, becauſe the works 
wereemtire, ſome made long excurſions to fetch wood or 
forage ; and others, having ſet out upon fo ſhort notice, 

that they were obliged to march without their baggage, 
enticed by the nearneſs of the place, laid down their arms, 
and went back again to leich what they had left behind 
em. 

Cæſar, foreſeeing the abſence of the ſoldiers would pre- 

vent Pompey's purſuit, about noon gave the ſign for de- 


_ ©-G 3315 camping, and, drawing out his army, marched twice as far 

„ a 6&7 
miar. n be- | 
| fore aim; Who by reaſon of the abſence of his ſoldiers was not able to 


as the day before, being eight miles removed from Pompey, 


follow him. ©. - 

77. The day fr cæſar 8 again 3 Fong in 
ihe morning, having ſent away his baggage over night, 
that, in caſe he ſhould be obliged to engage the enemy, he 

might the better prevent a ſurprize, having no carri2ges to 
hinder him. This order he obſerved in his march every 
day, by which means he croſſed the deepelt rivers and 
moſt rugged paſſes, without the leaſt inconvenience. For 


41nd he can- POMPey having entirely loft the firit day, and in vain at. 


__ notovartake tempted by Jong journies to overtake Cæſar afterwards, 
bin 3242. finding he could not accompliſh his deſires, reſolved the 


fourth \ day to purſue no farther. 


Caſar * 178. Cœſar was obliged to halt at Apollonia, to leave 
_ at Apoiio- the woundcd there, to pay his army, confirm his friends in 


nia, from 
thence. 


their fidelity, and diſpoſe garriſons for the ſafety of the 


_ marches to Country, But he allowed no longer time for theſe affairs 


5 = Domi than was abſolutely meceſſary: and apprehending Domitius 


might be ſurpriſed by Pompey, he made all imaginable 

| haſte to join bim. For the ſcheme which Cæſar proceed- 
ed on, was this: that Pompey would either follow him, 
and, being drawn far diſtant from the ſea, and thoſe provi- 
fions which he had treaſured up at Durazzo, be reduced by 
want of ſubſiſtence to engage him upon equal terms: 
ts * 7 
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or that he would croſs the ſeas for Italy; in which caſe 1v II 
Cæſar, in conjunction with Domitius, would purſue him W AR. 
through Illyricum. But ſhould Pompey inveſt Apollonia — 
or Oricum, and endeavour to deprive him of the ſea - coaſts, 
then Cæſar would beſiege Scipio, which would oblige Pom- 
pey to deſiſt from that attempt. Wherefore having wrote 
to Domitius, to acquaint him with his deſign, and left a 
garriſon of four cohorts at Apollonia, of one at Liſſus, of 
three at Oricum, and diſpoſed of the ſick and wounded, be | 


= pn through — and Acarnania. 

K 

ö | c H A * XXVII. 

r 

. LY POMPEY, likewiſe gueſſing at Czfar's defi on, 7 

: thought it neceſſary to make what haſte he could to Sci- 

E pio's relief, if Cæſar marched that way; but if he reſol - 

1 ved not quit Corfu and the ſea- coaſts till he received the le- 
ions and cavalry he expected, chen Pompey would attac 5 
- Domitivs, 7 

, 709. Thus the affair depended on \ diſpatch, for it highly ” 

r imported each army to relieve their friends, and not loſe a a 

2 moment, which might furniſh them with an opportunity of 

o i ſurpriſing their enemies. Cæſar went ſomewhat about by Gp 
. going thro' Apollonia. Whereas Pompey marched the near- a - 
n eſt way through Candavia for Macedonia; and it happened 1 —_ _— » 
t, very unluckily that Domitius, who for many days together _— 
{= had encamped over-againſt Scipio, was now gone to Hera- 

o BW Cclea Sentica, a fief of Candavia, to provide his army with 

V corn: fo that fortune ſcemed to throw him directly in 
d Pompey's way, of which Cæſar had then no intelligence. 

Yr Pompey had taken care to ſend letters before him to every 

t. ſtate and province, with an account of the action at Du- 

s, razzo; wherein he enlarged ſo much to his own advantage, 

* that 1 it was generally believed Cæſar was put to flight with 

the loſs of almoſt all his forces. This report malle ſome 
ve ſtates come over to Pompey, and ſecure the paſſes of their 

in country; fo that ſeveral expreſſes which were ſent be⸗ 
he tween Cæſar and Domitius were all intercepted : but the _ 
TS Savoyards under Roſcillus and Egus, (who were before f 
us mentioned to have gone over to Pompey) meeting Domi- See 8 89 · 
ile tius's couriers on the road, either out of vain-glory, or an- 
d- cient friendſhip (as they had ſerved together in Gaul) gave 
n, them an exact account of the poſture of affairs, of Czlar's 
i- march, and Pompey's approach. Thus Domitius, obliged 
by 10 the . for his intelligence, narrow * eſcaped the dan- 


X 3 . — Ry 


party. 


| ns ders. 
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C1V1L ger, when he was not above four hours march from Pom- 
WAR. pey, and arrived at Aginium, a town ſituate on the fron- 


I tiers of Theſlaly, where he joined TOs then haſtening 


Domitius to meet him. 
narrowly eſ- 


capes him 


by vie CHAP. XXVII. 


from ſome | | | —_ 5 | 
of hisown go. THE twoarmies in conjunction marched to Gom- 
Cæſar and phi, the firſt town in Theſſaly towards Epirus; which na- 


1 tion not many months before of their own accord had ſent 
Joine . 


| Cofax embaſſadors to Czlar, making a tender to him of what their 
marches in- country afforded, and deſiring he would ſend ſome forces 
to Theſſaly. to defend them. But hither likewiſe had the fame of the 


battle of Durazzo extended; and Androſthenes, prætor of 
the province, chuſing rather to be a companion of Pom- 
_ pey's ſucceſs than Czlar's adverſity, ſummoned all the ſer- 
vants and children out of the fields into the town, and then 


| Sis: ſhut the gates againſt Czſar, having diſpatched meſſengers 
nes ſhuts | 
e f 
Condi - he ſaid, upon the fortifications of the town, provided they 


saint him. would come immediately, but it would be impoſſible for 


to Pompey and Scipio to ſend him ſupport : he durſt rely, 


bim to hold out any time. Now Scipio, on advice of the 


: Cute the army's quitting Durazzo, had marched to Lariſſa ; and 


ſtoruis and 
kerne Pompey was not yet arrived near Theſſaly. Whenefans 


won in four Cæſar, having encamped himſelf, cauſed all things neceſſa- 
hours time. ry for a ſtorm to be prepared; and then to encourage his 


ſoldiers to make a vigorous aſſault, he told them what 

importance it would be of to render themſelves maſters of 

ſo rich a town, ſtored with proviſions ſufficient to relieve 

all their wants; that the taking it would ſtrike a terror in- 

to other ſtates ; and that it muſt be done before the enemy 

came to their relief. The ſoldiers were ſo alert, that though 

they began not the ſtorm till three in the afternoon, the very 

day they arrived before the place, yet they carried it be- 

fore ſuu- ſet. As a reward for their valour, Cæſar gave them 

free leave to plunder; and, having decamped, marched to 
Metropolis, not allowing fame time enough to . 

them with the fate of Gomphi before his arrival. 
Nene: = gy, The inhabitants moved by the ſame reaſons, at firſt 

* him entrance, and manned the walls with ſoldiers; 
but afterwards, being informed from the priſoners whom 
Cæſar brought from Gomphi, that their city was ſacked, 
they opened the gates, aud Czſar took care the ſoldiers 
ſhou:d commit no exceſſes among them. The other ſtates 
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of Theſſaly, reflecting on the different uſage Metropo- CIvi1L 


lis and Gomphi had met with, one for receiving, the other was. 
for oppoſing Cæſar, all immediately ſubmitted to him, ex- wy 


_ cept Lariſſa: which Scipio poſſeſſed with a conſiderable All be 


Hates of 


army. Thus Cæſar, having rendered himſelf maſter of a Theſſaly, 


plentiful country, where the corn was almoſt ripe, here re- except Lan 
ſolved to take up his quarters, and, attending 3 s ar- * * 


. rival, * the weight of the war to this WW 


CHAP. XxxXIx. 


82. POMPEY, not many days ane. coming into . 5 


+ Theſſaly, joined Scipio, and aſſembling both armies, made rive: in 
a ſpeech to the ſoldiers, wherein he firſt returned thanks | him, Al 


joins Scipio; 


5 20 his own for the ſervices they had done; then encouraged his ſpeech to 
Scipio's to come in for ſharers of the booties and rewards, his ſoldiers. 
which would follow the victory now put in their hands. | 
| Having received both armies into one camp, he divided his 
command with Scipio, ordering a Prætorian tent to be 


erected for him, and the trumpets to attend him. Pn 


being thus ſtrengthened by the union of two ſuch powerful 
| armies, the ſoldiers were confirmed in their favourable pre- 
poſſeſſions, and made themſelves ſo ſure of victory, that eve - 
ry moment ſeemed to delay their return to Italy; where- 
fore when Pompey acted flowly, or with conſideration, 
they would often ſay the buſineſs was only ſuch as might 
be diſpatched in a day; but that Pompey was in love with 
authority, and cared not how long he detained the 
_ conſuls and prætors amongſt the number of his ſervants. 5 - 
They began already to diſpute in publick about the re- Hotdifoutes: | 
_ wards they were to have, and the diſpoſal of the prieſt- in Powpey's 
| hoods, nominating who ſhould ſucceed to the conſulate **"y above. 


the ſharing 


for ſeveral years ſucceſſively. Others laid claim to the of offices, 


goods and houſes of thoſe that were of Cæſar's party: 
and it was warmly debated in council, whether L. Hir- 
rus, whom Pompey had ſent againſt the Parthians, ſnould 


3 Aftand the next election for prætor by proxy: ſome urged 

7 Pompey's promiſe in his behalf; and deſired their friend, 
who depended on the general's honour, might not find 

| himſelf deceived ; others oppoſed it, ſaying, ſince he was 


not the only perſon that embarked in that dangerous en: 


cerprize, there was ne reaſon. he ſhould be preferred be. 
fore the reſt. 


83. Domitius, Scipio, and Lentulus Spinther, were Flamen di- 8 


per 2 coutending for Cæſars prieſthood, ſo far 31% 


414 5 Is 


fers Pompey 
Date, 


1 15 CE L CASAR's Book III. 
CIVIL as to proceed to high words concerning it ; Lentulus ur- 
WAR. ging the reſpect due to his age, Domitius the intereſt he 
wy hid at Rome, and Scipio depending on his alliance with 
Pompey. Attius Rufus accaſed L. Afranius for betray- 

ing the army in Spain; and Domitius moved in council, 

there might be a high commiſi ion of ſenators erected, who 

had been preſent in the war, for trying not only ſuch as 
had ſtaid at Rome, but thoſe likewiſe that attended Pom - 

pey, and had not performed their duty; and that theſe 
commiſſioners might be entruſted with a triple power, to 
acquit, condemn to dea th, or impoſe fines. In ſhort, 
the whole army was taken up with the thoughts of re- 
_ wards, honours, and revenge; not — how to gain 

the meer, but how to "gy it. 


CHAP. Xxx. 


5 abr of: : 84. c ES AR, having. now provided himſelf WY 
corn, and allowed the ſoldiers ſufficient time to re-aſſume _ 


pals fo as their courage after the battle of Durazzo, reſolved to maxe 


accepted. ſome try al of it, as well as of Pom pey's diſpoſition to fight. 
Wyheretore having drawn out his forces, he- ranged them 


in order of battle ncar their own trenches, ſome diſtance 


from Pompey's : but the following days he led them upto 
| = foot of the riſing ground where Pompey was encamped ; 
Which daily augmented their ſpirits. His cavalry being 
5 h inferior to Pomney's in number, he obſerved his for- 
aer diſcipline, of mingling the ſtouteſt and moſt active of 
the Antiſignani amongſt them, who by daily practice and 
ſkeirmiſhes became expert in that way of combat. Thus 
he rendered his cavalry ſo hardy, that though they were 
but one thouſand, they would upon occaſion ſuſtain the 
charge of Pompev's feven thouſand, even in open field, 
uit hout being terrified at their numbers. For ſeveral days 
they ſſcirmiſhed with good ſucceſs, and killed one of the Sa- 
voyard brothers who deſerted to Pompey, with ſeveral 
others of his party. 7 
85. Pompey having g lodged big, elf upon a hill, formed 
his army at the foot of it, expecting to draw Czfar into a 
diſadvantageous place. But Czfar, finding he could not 
perſuade Pompey to accept of battle, thought it the moſt 
convenient way to remove, and always be upon the march; 
hoping his frequent decampings might furniſh him more 
17 commodiouſiy with corn, and perhaps with an opportunity 
of . at leaſt he was ſure of haraſſing Pompey's 
3 
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army, who were not inured to ſo much fatigue. Moved crvir 
by theſe reaſons, he gave the ſign for decamping ; but the wa x. 
tents were no ſooner ſtruck, but it was obſerved, that Pom 
pey, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, had drawn his legions Celar de- 
out at a farther diſtance from his camp, and ſeemed to offer —_— = 
battle upon equal terms. Upon this Cæſar, addreſſing perceiving _ 
himſelf to the ſoldiers when the army was juſt ready to Pomery bas 
march out of their trenches, ſaid, We muſt not think of bis fte, 
decamping at preſent, but of giving the enemy battle, which does thelike, 
we have ſo long deſired; we ſhall not exfily find ſuch ano- 
ther opp ortunicy as this a gain; let us therefore prepare to 

engage them.“ This being fad, he . drew our | 

his forces. 

86. Pompey likewiſe, as was after ards known, had 
reſolved to oficr hatrle, | in compliance wich the repeated  _ 
deſires of his friends He had declared in council, © He Pore 
would defeat Cæſar's forces before both armies could en- boaſts hewill | 
gage.” But obſerving leveral could not conceive his mean- \ ithent en- 
ing; U am ſenſible, ſaid he, that my promiſe almoſt ex- gazing both 
ceeds belief; but I will give you my reaſons, chat you may mies. 
fight with tne more aſſurance. I have taken care our horſe, 
when they approach the enemy, ſha'l flank their right wing, 
and encloſe them behind: this they have promiſed to per- 
form, which muſt certainly diſorder them before the foot 
can meet each other. Thus, added he, we ſhall decide the = 
diſpute without hazarding the legions, and almoſt without 
receiving a wound. Nor can there be any difficulty in the 
defign, ſince we are fo much ſuperior to them in cavalry. 

Be ready therefore for the combat to-morrow, ſince the hap- 
py occaſion you have ſo long wiſhed for is come; and be- 
nave yourſelves worthy of that opinion the world has ef 
your valour and experience.“ 

87. Here ended Pompey's ſpeech, when Labienus, as - 
well to appland his deſign, as to diſcredit Cæſar's army, | 
began thus: Think not, Pompey, you are to engage * avieons's | 
the conquerors of Gaul and Germany : I was preſent at all nk. 
thoſe battles, and of my own certain knowledge can affirm, 
there are but few of that army now remaining: many have 
been killed, as muſt of neceſſity happen in ſo many con- 
flicts; many were carried off by the plague in Apuli; many 
have quitted their arms; and ſeveral are left behind to 
guard Italy. Have you not been informed that the co- 
horts at Brindiſi conſiſt of invalids ? and the forces which 
you now behold are compoſed of new levies, raiſed in 
— and the colonies beyond i the Po. For the — 

Lo 


defeat Caſar 


314 TV Book III. 
CIVIL of Cæſar's army fell in the two defeats at Durazzo.“ Hav- 
WAR. ing finiſhed what he had to ſay, Labienus took an oath 
Wy — never to return to the camp again, unleſs victorious ; and 
He wears deſired all the reſt of the council might do the like. Pompey 
dura to ne ſo well approved the motion, that he was the firſt who fol - 
camp, unleſs lowed his example. Thus the council broke up full of joy, 
victorious. and big with expectation; aſſuring themſelves of victory, 
being perſuaded fo great a general would not deliver his 
| ſentiments upon Tight grounds, in an affair of ſuch im- 
portance. | 


| Cc H A P. XXI. 7 
by. The difpoſ... 83. cx 8 AR — near Pompey's 8 camp, per- | 


Adana of Pom- ceived this to be the diſpoſition of his forces: the firſt and 


* * Sp third legions, which Cæſar, at the beginning of the wars, 
in obedience to the ſenate's decree, had delivered to Pom- 
pey, formed the left wing, where he himſelf commanded : 
Scipio was in the middle, with the Syrian legions : and 
_ Afranius in the right, with the Cilicians, and the cohorts 
brought from Spain; which Pompey eſteemed his beſt 
troops: the reſt of his forces were diſpoſed between the two 

wings and middle ſquadron; amounting to fifty- fire thou- 
ſand men, or an hundred and ten cohorts, beſides two 
thouſand volunteers, which he had diſper ſed amongſt the 
whole army; for he had left his other ſeven cohorts to ſe- 
cure his camp and the adjoining forts. His right was de- 
fended by a river with ſteep banks, wherefore he had placed 
all his cavalry and archers in the left, 
ol Curar's. _ 89. Cæſar, aceording to his former * diſpoſed 
tha tenth in the right wing, and the ninth legion in the 
left, though conſiderably weakened by the action at Du- 
raꝛzzo; but he joined the eighth ſo very cloſe to it that 
they were almoſt united into one, and had orders to relieve 
ceach other. His whole army conſiſted of twenty-two thou- 
ſand men, or eighty cohorts; two being left behind to 
guard his baggage. He gave the command of the left wing 
to Antony, of the right to P. Sulla, and of the main body 
to Cn. Domitius, poſting himſelf directly over againſt 
| Pompey. Having drawn his forces up in this order, to 
prevent his right wing from being ſurrounded by the ene- 
my's horſe, he detached a cohort from every legion in the 
third line, and of them compoſed a fourth, to engage the 
Sun. giving them Py * how to act, and re- 
minding 
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Fock 111. COMMENTARIES. _ 
minding them, - that the ſucceſs of the day would depend 
on their courage. He commanded the whole army not to 


begin the battle till he ſhould ſee convenient to give them Cans 


the ſignal. _ | 


90. After he had encouraged his ſoldiers, as military diſ- 33 


cipline required, and laid before them the many favours 
they had from time to time received at his hands; he told 

them, They themſelves could witneſs for him, how ear- 
neſtly he had ſought a peace; how he had employed Vati- 


nius to demand a conference, had ſent 4A. Clodius to treat 


with Scipio. and how eagerly he had preſſed Libo at Ori- 


cum, to admit deputies to paſs between them. He had 
always been deſirous to prevent the effuſion of his ſoldiers 

blood, an! the loſs to the republick of either army.” 
Having ended this ſpeech, in compliance with the ardent 
deſire of iis ſoldiers, he commanded the trumpet to found 


a charge. . 
CHAP. XXXII. 

91. IN Cæſar's army was one Craſtinus, a volunteer, a 
man of extraordinary courage, who the year before had 


been primiple of the tenth legion. So ſoon as the ſignal 
Was given, * Follow me, cried he, you that were former- 


phy under my command, and do your utmoſt for the man 


5 you have choſen for your general: this battle once decided, 


he ſhall recover his dignity, and we our freedom.” Then 
looking back upon Cæſar, This day, my general, add. 
ed he, I will ſo behave myſelf, that you ſhall return me 
thanks alive or dead.” Having ſaid this, immediately he 


_ ruſhed from the right wing, attended by an hundred and 


| twenty ſelect men of the ſame legion, who voluntarily fol- 


e 
92. Between the two armies was ſpace enough for both 
to meet and attack each other; but Pompey had enjoined 
his men to receive our onſet, without ſtirring out of their 
poſts till our army ſhould be diſordered. This he did, 
upon C. Triarius's advice, that the force of our firſt excur- 


ſion being broken, and our army in confuſion, they might 


attack us in good order, with the greater advantage: beſides, 


they thought our piles would do leſs execution ſo, than if * —_ 
they advanced to meet them: flattering themſelves with 
the hopes that our ſoldiers would be out of breath, and 
wearied with running twice as far as uſual. But ia my 
opinion this was a very ſhallow project, for there is a ra- 
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and courage. 1 
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316 G. e Book III. 1 B 
civrr tural ardor and alacrity of mind planted in every man, f. 
WAR. Which is rouſed and inflamed with his zeal for the fight; I o 
3 and ihovld not be ſuppreſſed, but rather encouraged by a Þ r: 
geucral: our anceſtors therefore wiſely ordained, that 
. trumpets ſhould ſound on every tide, and all the ſoldiers 
raiſe a ſhont, as well to encourage * companions, as 
aunt the enemy. 
93. On the ſignal given, our men ruſhed forward with 
their piles ready to be thrown ; but obſerving the enemy 
did not advance to meet them, taught by experience in for. 
mer battles, they halted of their own accord about the 
middle of the way, that they might not ſpend their vigour 
83 before it could be effectual; having allowed themſelves 
begins. reſpite enough to take breath, they renewed their courſe, 
caſt their piles, and immediately charged the enemy ſword 
in hand, as Czfar had commanded them. Nor did Pom- 
pey's men betray want of preſence of mind upon this occa- 
tion, for they maintained their ranks, ſuſtained our charge, 
received our piles, and having caſt their own, had i imme. 
diately recourſe to their ſwords. 
Alt the ſame inſtant all Pompey's cavalry ſallied from the 
left, according to their orders, attended by the archers. 
Our men, not being able to maintain their ground, re- 
treated a few paces, which made the enemy purſue more 
- eagerly, dividing themſelves into ſeveral ſquadrons, and 
endeavouring to incloſe that extremity of our army, Which 
_ Cxlar obſerving, gave the fourth line, which conſiſted of 
is cohorts, the appointed ſignal : upon which they charged 
| Pompey's Pompey's horſe ſo vigorouſly, that they routed and obliged 
_ cavalry bro- them to fly for refuge to the higheſt mountains. Their re- 
gs treat left the archers and flingers defenceleſs and expoſed 
do the fury of our ſoldiers, who cut them to pieces; and 
His heft purſuing their ſucceſs, ſurrounded Pompey's left wing, 
NEED”. _ attacked his army in the rear, rotwithitanding all their 
wks ud eavours to prevent us. | 
At the fame inſtant Cæſar ordered the third line to 
„ 3 which hitherto had had no ſhare in the action: 
Mo thus the enemy were entirely routed ; for our men being 
s ie: rülievtd by freſh ſupplies, and their army ſurrounded, they 
be. could no longer maintain the diſpute. 
Nor was Ciefar deceived in his opinion, that the cohorts 
which he diſpoſed in the fourth line againſt the enemy's 
ork muſt make the firſt ſtep towards the victory, as he 
* d publickly declared in bis ſpeech to them: for they 
rs” -wlſed the cavalry, cut the archers s and ſingers to pieces, 
ſurrounded 
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obliged them to fly, But Pompey perceiving his horſe was 


317 
ſurrounded the enemy's left wing, and were the firſt that c1y 1 


WAR. 


routed, and that part of his army which he moſt depended Lam” 
on difordered, deſpairing of the reſt, forthwith retreated Poravey 


on horſeback into his camp. As he entered the Præto, ian 
port, he ſpoke aloud tothe centurions who guarded it. that 
the ſoldiers might hear, To take particular care to ſe- 


cure the camp againſt all accidents which might hapren; 
that he would viſit all the other gates himſelf, and diſtri- 


bute the like orders.“ Having ſaid this, he retired to his 
** MY of ſucceſs, yet . the e event. 


0 1 A 2. xxxII. 


rettrats into 
the «amp, 


05. P OMP EY's Ses thus obliged to retreat within 


their trenches, Cæſar allowed them no time to recover 


their diſorder, but encouraged his men to puſh their fortune, 
and ſtorm the camp; who though greatly fatigued with _ 
what they had already done, the fight having continued al- 
moſt till noon, yet chearfully obeyed his orders. The co- 
horts, who were left to guard the camp, made a vigorons 


reſiſtance; and the Thracians and barbarons allies did won- 


ders. As to thoſe who had fled thither from the bactle, 
moſt of them being weary and terrified, had laid down 
their arms and enfigns, and were meditating rather their 
eſcape than the defence of the trenches. Ar laſt thoſe that 
guarded the rampier, being no longer able to ſtand the 
ſhowers of darts which our ſoldiers poured upon them, af- 
ter receiving many wounds, quitted the camp. and under 
the conduct of the tribunes and centurions betook them- 


ſelves to the higheſt neighbouring mountains. 

96. Having forced the trenches. we found ſeveral tables 
ſumptuouſly ſpread, ſide· boards adorned with abundance 
of plate, and the tents ſtrewed with freſh herbs; that of L. 
Lentulus, and ſome others, were ſhaded with ivy; ſeveral 


The luxury - 
of Pomney's 


camp. 


other proofs of luxury, and too great aſſurance cf conqueſt, E 
appeared, from whence we may conclude they little dream- 
ed of ſuch ill ſucceſs, who had taken ſo much care to pro- 
vide for their appetites, Yet theſe very men had often up- 


braided Czfar's army with excels, which ys wanted 


even ſome neceſſaries. 


Wben our men had got over the rampier, der 
mounted his horſe, having laid aſide all the diſtinguiſhing 


marks of a general, and ſetting out from the decuman 
port, gælloped towards Lit 2, where he made no longer 


ſay 


8 af. 
Capes fo the 
p ea-ſide. 5 


* XK „ 
— — D ,, ‚⏑ tet rao — — — — + 


three parts, 
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CIVIL ſtay than to take freſh horſes, being attended only by thir- 


VA R. ty followers that eſcaped the ſlaughter; from thence he 
Ly poſted day and night till he arrived at the ſea, and embark- 


"ads ed in a tender; Often complaining, how much he had 


of his cayal- been miſtaken in thoſe from whom he expected the victo- 


ryfordeceiv- ry, who —ů 3 firſt to hs — perſuaded him he 
ing him. bad deen ans ol W_ 


Wy H A P. XXIV. 


Car ha- 97. c K 8 AR having rendered himſelf ales of Pom- : 


5 = pey's camp, begged of his ſoldiers not to be ſo intent upon 


_ neſs: they granted his requeſt, and according to his orders 


began to draw lines about the mountain, to which Pom- 


pey's forces had retired. Which they perceiving, reflect. 


ing that the place wanted water, quitted it, and haſtened 


| divides nis towards Lariſſa. Whereupon Cæſar, dividing his army into 
arm iato three ſquadrons, left one in Pompey's camp, another in 


one to pur- 


elcaped by favour of the night. 


Some ef te 98. Early in the morning Cæſar cm them all 
__ enemy'sf*r- to deſcend from the hill, and deliver up their arms. They 


. ces that had 


attempted ta immediately obeyed his orders, and proſtrating themſelves 


| eſcape, ſur- at his feet, with tears in their eyes, beſought him to grant 


| Fender. them their lives. He comforted them, commanding them 
: to riſe; then ſaying ſomething of his inclination to mercy, 


chat he might give them immediate hopes of it, he ſaved 
them all; ordering his ſoldiers neither to plunder, nor do 


them any injury. This affair ſo happily diſpatched, he 
ſent for other legions to relieve thoſe he had with him, 
| Arrivezat Whom he ordered to return to the camp for 2 : 


5 L. and arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa. 


lu 


the plunder as to omit putting the laſt hand to the buſi- 


his own, and went with four legions a nearer way, to in- 

ſue, and one tercept the enemy. Having marched about ſix miles, he 

H to guard drew his forces up in order of battle; which they no ſooner 
ch camp. ſerved, but they poſſeſſed themſelves of a neighbouring 
| | ill, the foot of which was waſhed by a river, Cæſar, 
though his men had been fatigued all the day, and night 

5 approached, encouraged them to cut off the enemy's com- 
munication with the water, that they might not have an 

opportunity of fetching any in the night. When our 

works were perfected, they ſent deputies to treat of a ſur- 
render: but ſome few ſenators that were of their par ty, 
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99. In this battle, on Czfar's fide, fell only two hun- civir 
dred ſoldiers, but he loſt thirty centurions, men of ſingu- war. 
lar courage. Here Craſtinus likewiſe, fighting bravely, loſ ! 
his life, being run through the mouth with a {word ; nor 1 loft 
did he falſify the promiſe he made Cæſar, when he ruſhed che battle. 
into the battle; for he certainly behaved himſelf to admi- with thirty | 
ration, and gained as much applauſe as man could merit. mou 
On Pompey's fide were killed fitteen thouſand, and above nus 
twenty four thouſand were taken priſoners, for thoſe that 
were left to guard the forts ſurrendered to Sulla : though 
many eſcaped into the adjacent countries: a hundred and 
eighty enſigns were brought to Cæſar, beſides nine eagles. 
And L. Domitius, whoſe ſtrength failed him as he was DPomitius | 
lying to the mountains, was killed by our cavalry, {— „%. 


HAT. . 

- 100. WHILST theſe affairs were tranſacting, D. L ehus bloc- 
Lzlius arrived with his navy at Brindiſi, and poſſeſſed him- kades Brin- 
ſelf of the iſland at the mouth of the haven, as Libo had 8 — = 
formerly done. Vatinius, governor of the place, following 
Antony's example, equipped ſeveral boats, and, having 
enticed ſome of Lzlius's ſhips within the haven, took a 
 five-banked gally, and two ſmaller veſſels that had ventured Vatinius | 


fartheſt within the port: then diſpoſing his cavalry along tales three | 5 


2 C hi ſhi 0 
the ſhore, prevented the fleet from getting freſh water. 


But Lælius, having choſen a more convenient ſeaſon of the _ 
year for failing, ſupplied his ſhips with water from Corfu 
and Durazzo; nor could he be perſuaded to quit the 
blockade, by the diſgrace of loſing his ſhips, or want 
of proviſions, till he had notice of the battle of Phar- 
101. About the ſame time likewiſe Caſſius came to Caffius with 


Sicily with a ſquadron of Syrian, Phoenician, and Cilician bis ſguzdron 


comes to. 


thips ; where Cæſar had a fleet commanded by P. Sulpi- Sicily. 
cius the prætor, and M. Pomponius ; the firſt of theſe lay 

at Vibone in the ſtreights, the other at Meſſina, where 

Caſſius arrived before Pomponius had notice of his com-  _ 
ing. Having ſurprized him in this diſorder without any Burns 35 of 
guards, he took the opportunity of the wind, and ſent ſe- Pomponiur's 


veral fire-ſhips into the port where Pomponius's fleet lay, yy 


| which immediately burnt them all: they were thirty-five in Almoſt ſur- 


number, amongſt which were twenty men of war. This —_ he 
Owns | 


action ſtruck ſuch a terror into Meſſina, that though a le- 
Os ö gion 


. . 


| 
7 
[ 
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C1 V gion was there in garriſon, the place had certainly ſurren- 


WA R. dered, had not an account of the action in Theſſaly oppor- 


—— tunely arrived to encourage them. From hence Caſſius 


ee oe went to Vibone, where he found Sulpicius's fleet hauled on 


vibone. {hore for fear of ſuch a misfortune; but the wind offerin 
fair, he put the ſame ſtratagem in practice he had made uſe 
of at Meſſina, ſending forty fire-ſhips into the harbour, the 
flame of which catching hold on both ſides, quickly re- 


- Furn:five of duced five gallies to aſhes: the wind had already begun to 


p55 diſperſe the fire farther, when the veteran ſoldiers, who had 
13 been left in garriſon there for the recovery of their health, 
his owa. no longer able to fee ſuch a diſgrace, embarked of their 
own accord, and weighing anchor, attacked Caffius's fleet 
ſo furiouſiy. that they took two three-banked gallies, and 


as many of the four-banked, in one of which latter was 


on EIA of Caſſius himſelf, but he made his eſcape in the boat. Not 


 Celar's vie- many days after, the news of Cæſar's victory was ſo ſtrong- 
: — = ly confirmed, that it met with credit even amongſt Pom- 


pey's party; who before believed it a falſe report, ſpread 


abroad by Czfar's friends or 8 3 — 2 | 
— Caſſius left 2 9 . 


0 H A P. xXXXVI. 


Cefar pur- 102. Cc * SAR, 3 all other thoughts aſide, refole- 


tues Pome 


ed to purſue Pompey ſo cloſe, where-ever he went, as not 
to allow him time to levy new forces, and renew the war: 
he marched therefore every day as far as his cavalry could 
hold out, commanding one legion to follow after by leſſer 


Pomper is. journies. Pompey iſſued a proclamation at Amphipolis, 
| Gammon for railing all the Grecians and citizens of Rome that were 


tor raiſingall able to bear arms: but whether he did this the longer to 


de youth 1 conceal his deſign of flying, or that he might with theſe 
70 r 


new forces keep poſſeſſion of Macedonia, if he was not pur- 

ſued, is hard to determine. One night lying at anchor at 
Amphipolis, he ſent for his old friends and acquaintance, | 
of whom he borrowed money for his neceſſary occaſions: 


From and on notice of Cæſar's approach, hoiſted fail for Mi- 


wh.nce he 


| keto li. tylene, where he arrived in a few days after. Here the 


tyiene. Wind detained him two days; but having incre: iſed his fleet 


From tbence with a few gallies, he failed to Cilicia, and from thence to 


as e Cy prus, where he had notice that the towrſimen and Ro- 
man citizens at Antioch, by gencral conſent, had ſeized 

the caſtle, being determined to defend the town againſt 

him, and had ſent orders to fluch of bis party as had taken 

refuge in the neighbouring countries not to come near 

5 Antioch | 
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Antioch at their peril. L. Lentulus, who had been con- G1 VI IL. 
ſul the year before, and Pub. Lentulus, of no leſs dignity, wa. 
with ſome others, met the like reception at Rhodes, whi- Gann 
ther they followed Pompey ; for they no ſooner landed, Lentulus 
but they were denied admittance, meſſengers being ſent to e 
bid them quit the iſland; which obliged them, much 
- againſt their wills, to weigh anchor: for by this time Cæ- 
| far's purſuit was known —— all the countries round 
about. | Ces. 
103. NW on theſe advices, a his def ign of | 
going to Syria, ſeized all the money he found in the publick 
bank, borrowed as much more as he could of his acquaint- 
ance, ſent great quantities of iron on board for military 
uſes, and having raiſed two thouſand ſoldiers amongſt the 
publick officers of the place, merchants, ſervants, and ſuch 
bother perſons as he thought fit for his purpoſe, went to 
Peluſium. Here by accident, was king Ptolemy, a Pompey fails. | 
pouth under age, at war then with his ſiſter Cleopatra, 1 
and encamped with a conſiderable army near her, whom, 
not many months before, by the aſſiſtance of his friends _ 
and relations, he had expelled the kingdom. Pompey ſent Demands | 
to demand his protection and aſſiſtance, deſiring to be ad- protein, M BY 
| mitted into Alexandria, on account of the ancient friend- OT 
| ſhip which had ſubſiſted between him and the young 
| king's father. But his deputies having performed their com- 
miſſion, began to diſcourſe too freely with the king's fol- 
_ diers, adviſing them alſo to aſſiſt their maſter, and not to 
contemn the low ebb to which fortune had reduced him. 
In Ptolemy's army there were many who had formerly 
ſerved under Pompey, whom Gabinius had brought from 
Syria to Alexandria, and, after hs war was ended, left i =: 
the late king's ſervice. - 
_ ro4. Ptolemy's friends, who were protectors of the Is i invited on 5 
kingdom during his minority, having notice of this, either ore. 
out of fear, as they afterwards declared, leſt Pompey 
ſhould corrupt the army, and render himſelf maſter of | 
Alexandria and Egypt; or, deſpiſing his low condition (for 
generally friends turn enemies when fortune frowns) gave 
_ the deputies a grateful anſwer in publick, ordering Pom- 
pey to attend the king; but privately contrived to fend 
| Achillas, captain of the king's guards, a man of fingular 
2 boldneſs, with Septimius, tribune of the ſoldiers, to mur- 
der him. They ſpoke him very fair; and Pompey having 
formerly known Septimius, who commanded a company 
under him in the war wich the * was 2250 perſuaded 
5 


de 


8 C. J. CASAR's Bock Ill. 
c 1vI I to go on board a ſmall veſſel, with a ſlender attendance, 
WAR. Where he was killed by Achillas and Septimius. L. Len- 


— tulus likewiſe, being taken by the king's command, was 
1 * to death in priton. 


| CHA ® xxXVI. | 
Ampius pre- 105. ON Cæſar's SITY in Aſia, he found T. Am- | 


2 dem pius had ſummored all the ſenators in the province to at- 
treaſure of tend him, that in their preſence he might take the money 
| pray em- out of the temple of Diana at Epheſus; but the news of 
1 ho Cæſar's approach interrupted his deſign, and obliged him 

See § 33. to fly: thus Cæſar twice preſerved the treaſure of Dia- 


Stra"pe pro- na. It was remarked in the temple of Minerva at 
digies that 


happened Elis, upon a juſt calculation of the time, that the very 


1 — fame day Cæſar defeated Pompey, the image of Victory, 
: Klar de- 


feated Pom. Which fronted Minerva, turned her face towards the por- 
pey. tal of the remple. At the ſame inſtant ſuch a noiſe of 
fighting and trumpets alarmed the inhabitants of Antioch in 
Syria, that they repaired to their arms, and manned the 
Walls. The like happened at Ptolemais: and at Pergamus, 
in the remote and hollow places of the temple, called 
"by: the Grecian acura, where none, except the prielts, 
may enter, was heard the beating of drums. But in the 

_ temple of Victory in Tralles, where a ſtatue was conſe- 
crated to Cæſar, a palm had ſprouted between che. Join- 
5 ing of the ſtones that paved the floor. | 
erte ei- 106. Cæſar, having ſtaid a few days 1 in Aſia, on „ 
woody wa that Pompey had been ſcen at Cyprus, imagining he might 
8 aa. de gone from thence to Egypt, becauſe of the intereſt he 
lad in that kingdom, and the advantage of the place, went 

to Alexandria with two legions, one brought from Theſ- 

faly, the other detached from lieutenant Fuſius's army 

in Achaia; and eight hundred horſe, ten Rhodian gallies, 

and a few from Aſia. In theſe legions were not above 

three thouſand two hundred men, the reſt were either diſ- 

| abled in the former actions, or ſo fatigued with long 
marches, they could not travel any farther. But Cæſar, 
depending on the fame of his former exploits, made no 

ſcruple of embarking with ſo ſmall an army, believing every 

place would gladly receive him. At Alexandria he had 

Hears the news of Pompey's death: He was no ſooner landed, but 
| news of his he heard a noiſe amongſt the ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy 
deaths had left to guard the town; and found himſelf ſurrounded 
by a concoutſe of people, who thought the king's authority 
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diminiſhed by Cæſar's having the = conſular ax and bun- O1 vI X 
dle of rods carried before him. This tumult was ſoon ap- WAR. 
peaſed; but there were other commotions amongſt the wg 
people every day after; and many of Czfar's ſoldiers were Inſurrec- 
murdered in ſeveral parts of the city. : _— 
107. This obliged him to ſend for thoſe other legions — 
out of Aſia, which he had levied amongſt the remainders 
of Pompey's army. But he was prevented failing from. 
Alexandria himſelf by contrary * winds. * Cle be 
In the mean time, conſidering the diſpute being CO 
king and his fiſter belonged to the juriſdiction of the peo- 
ple of Rome, and to him as conſul, and more particularly 3 
as the ſenate had entered into league with Ptolemy the Cæſar ſum- 
father during his former conf ulate, he gave the king and prophet 
Cleopatra to underſtand, they ought both to ditband onaira to at- 
their armies, and ſubmit their cauſe to his deciſion, rather teud him. 
than that of the ſword. ET 
108. Pothinus the eunuch, governor to the infant, was Pothinus 1 
entruſted with the adminiſtration of affairs during his mi- ends o a- 


chillas to 
nority. He, thinking it below the king to plead his cauſe bring the ar- | 


be:ore Cæſar, firſt began to complain of the order; and my to Ale-— 


having raiſed a fation amongſt the council, ſent privately * * 
for the army from Peluſinm to Alexandria; ; and having 
conſtituted Achillas, whom we ſpoke of before, general 
of the forces, engaged him by promiſes both from himſelf 
and the king, to execute ſuch orders as ſhould be ſent him 
Ptolemy the father, by his laſt will, had divided his king- The late 
dom between the eldeſt of his two ſors, and the eldeſt of kins's will. 
his two daughters; and in the fame will conjured the peo- 
ple of Rome, by all the gods and by the league between 
them, to ſee his teſtament pertormed. A duplicate of this 
will he ſent by his ambaſſadors to Rome, that it might be 
| repolited | in the treaſury; which the confuſion of the times 
preventing, it was left with Pompey : another copy, 
ſealed up, was kept at Aicxandria. 

109. Whilſt this affair was depending dels Ceſar, 
and he doing all he could to compoſe the differences be- 
tween the two antagoniſts, on a ſudden he was informed tge 
army was arrived at Alexandria. Cafar's forces were Achillas ar- 
ſo ſmall, he could not run the hazard of a battle withoutthe e. 
town; his buſineſs, therefore, was to contain himſelf with ⸗ 
in the walls, to ſecure the moſt convenient polts, and 


2 The Egyptian prieſts had a roph cy, that when the ax and bundle of 
| rods entered Alexandria, their ki! g's a ithority ſhouis craſs, 


_ - : there 


3 E. e Book III 
c IVI I there get intelligence of Achillas's deſigns. However, 
WAR. he commanded all the ſoldiers to repair to their arms; and 
w—— deſired the king to ſend ſome perſons of the greateſt au- 
Divſcoriaes thority about him, to demand what Achillas meant. 
228 Dioſcorides and Serapion, who had both been embaſſa- 
ma dhis dors at Rome, and in great credit with Ptolemy the fa- 
 buſnels. ther, were employed on this occaſion. They no ſooner 
arrived in Achillas's preſence, but, without ſtaying to 
155 hear their buſineſs, he commanded them to be ſeized and 
| One killed, Murdered : one was killed on the ſpot, but the other, having 
the other received a dangerous wound, was carried off for dead by 
gy ns his attendants. Upon which Czfar endeavoured to get 
= oh * Ptolemy into bis hands, thinking his name and title might 

| kinzinto be of great authority amongſt the people; and that the 
his power. war would then appear the contrivance of a few villains 
and malecontents, on without the bing 8 — — or 
| _approvation. 1 


. H TY P. XXXVII. 


Ad account 110. THE Gs: wa Achillas's 1 were 

e Achills:'s not to be deſpiſed for want either of number, courage, or 

1 experience. He had twenty thouſand men, part conſiſting 
of Gabinius's troops, who, by ſtaying ſo long in the coun- 

try, had forgot the Roman name and diſcipline : moſt of 

them had married wives there, by whom they had children, 

and were become perfect Egyptians in their licentious way 

of living. To theſe were added many Buccaneers from 

Syria, Cilicia, and the neighbouring countries, with ſeveral 

_ outlaws and condemned perſons. For all our refugees were 

ſure of reception, and entered into pay at Alexandria im- 

© The Neen- mediately upon giving in their names. If any of their com- 

| 2 of panions chanced to be apprehended by his maſter, all the 

6:19 amy. Feſt would reſcue him from juſtice, knowing themſelves 

5 in the ſame condition. Theſe would often take upon them 
to demand the heads of chief miniſters, to plunder the rich 
that they mig! encreaſe their pay, to beſiege the king in 

his palace, ro baniſh ſome, and fend for others home; 

Which liberties the Alexandrian army claims by preſcription. 

HBeſides theſe forces, he had likewiſe two thouſand horſe, 

_ veteran troops, perpetually inured to war; who reſtored 

Ptolemy the father to his kingdom, killed Bibulus's 

two ſous, and put an end to the Egyprian war ; ſufficient 

ga _ proofs of their experience. 
Ackil!az en- III. Depending on this army, and defpiſing the fmall 

wy 8 -- aumber of Celis — Achillas cutered ee 
2, Jo 
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dria, and having ſtormed that part of the city which was Civit 


|. poll:fſed by Cæſar's ſoldiers, attempted to break into the WAR. 


palace, where he himſelf had taken up his quarters: bu 
having diſpoſed his cohorts in the ſtreets and avenues, he ee Cæ- 
prevented his deſign. Ar the fame inſtant Achillas like- ler, 4p 


ters; but is 
- wiſe attacked us from the fide next the ſea ; where the con- repulſed, 


| flict was long maintained with great obſtinacy. The diſ- 
pute grew warm in ſeveral places at once; for the enemy 


detached a ſtrong party to ſeize the fifty oallies which had 


been ſent to Pompey's aſſiſtance, and returned home again 
after the battle of Pharſalia : moſt of theſe were three and 
_ five-banked gallies well equipped: beſides them, were 
twenty others in the port, which ſerved as a conſtant guard 
to Alexandria; and had Achillas rendered himſelf _ 


maſter of them and Cæſar's flect, the ſea and haven be- 


ing entirely his, he might have intercepted all our ſupplies. 
Theſe motives induced cach party to exert themſelves; The fckt 

they in hopes of a ſpeedy victory by gaining this one point; warmly | 
we for the ſecurity of our lives. But ſucceſs attended Cæ- ma tained. 


Cala; burns 


| far, and, becauſe he was not able to defend ſuch an ex- the Alerar- 
tent with ſo inconſiderable a number of forces, he ſet the drian fleet. 
| thipping on fire, with all the veſſels riding at anchor | in : 


that road ; then landed a party at Pharus. 


"Bu. This i is a tower of a prodigious height, landing in Cala, Phe 5 

an iſland from whence it takes its name, which, lying guss its er 

duiectly againſt Alexandria, forms a haven : former kings 
have enlarged it nine hundred paces in length, by raiſing 

great mounts in the ſea, and brought ſo near Alexandria, 

that they are joined together by a bridge. This iſland is 
inhabited by Egyptians, who have built a town in it, and 

| live by plundering the ſhips which are ſo unfortunate as to be 


{cription, Fe 


thrown upon their coalt either by miſtake or tempeſt. And 


the entrance into the port is ſo narrow, no veſſel can put in 
without leave from thoſe that are maſters of the iſland, 


Cæſar therefore, conſidering the importance of this Secures ae=" 


place, whilſt the enemy were engaged in the aſſault, landed _ by ſea, 


ends ta 


his ſoldiers, took the tower, and put a garriſon there. ts adjacent 


Thus he ſecured acceſs by fea for ſupplies of men and corn, fares for 


having diſpatched meſſengers to all the adjacent ſtates — . 
for aſſiſtance. In other parts of the town victory remain- 5 

ing dubious, both parties gave over with equal loſs, the 
| narrownels of the paſſes having enabled our men to main- 


tain their ground: a few therefore being killed on both 
ſides, Cæſar ſecured the moſt neceſſary places, and for- 
tified them i in the night, In this quarter was contained a 


DE ESE, {mall 


his W ESE 


Ptolemy's 


They fall 
6 
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C1 v I L ſmall part of the king's palace, where Cæſar had been 


WAR. lodged upon his firſt arrival, to which joined the theatre, 
Ga LH which ſerved inſtead of a fortreſs, commanding an avenue 
and fortifies to the port and arſenal. The following days Cæſar em- 
ployed in enlarging his works, and building a wall, that 
he might not be obliged to fight againſt his will, 


Achillas, in 


| hopes of be- fections were dearly bought by either party. Whilſt theſe 


ing queen. were the tranſactions of the camp, Pothinus, the infant's _ 
governor and protector of the kingdom, ſent meſſengers, 

| - through Cxſar's part of the town, adviſing Achillas to 
go on with his enterprize, and not deſpair of ſucceſs ; but 
his courier being ſurprized, confeſſed the deſign; upon 


eie Which Czfar put Pothinus to death: and thus began | 
| Killed, | the 2 war. e 5 om 


 HIRTIUS 


In "hi mean time Ptolemy's youngeſt daughter, he. 
voungeſt ping the throne would be vacant, eſcaped out of the palace 
daughter to the army, where ſhe joined Achillas ; but they ſoon _ 
does over o diſagreed, which made well for the ſoldiers, whoſe af- 


Hintivs Paxza, or Oerivs's : 


COMMENTARY. 


or THE 


ALEXANDRIAN WAR. 


The cor IE 
* he's war anal. Cæſar- 8 PT at FO He Do 
narrowly eſcapes by ſwimming. The king ſet at 
liberty, turns an enemy. An end of the war. 
The defeat of Domitius Calvinus. Caſſius Lon- 


: ginus' $ extortions in Spain occaſion an inſurrec- 
tion. The defeat of — * Cæſlar =» 


return to * 


CHAP. 'L 


yp HE An war declared, "Culler ſent to A 1 E x. 
Rhodes, Syria, and Cilicia for bis fleet; to Crete W AR. 
for archers, and to Malchus, king of Nabathea, ® 
for cavalry ; not omitting to get engines, corn, and all — | 

kind of proviſions. The works were daily encreaſed, and fe war we -- 
ſuch parts of the town as appeared leſs tenable, were 
ſtrengthened with teſtudo's and mantlets. Holes were 
made in the walls, to let the battering- rams through; and 

Whatever ground was laid waſte, or taken in by force, 
be encompaſſed within the fortifications. Alexandria is al- Their man- 

moſt proof againſt fire, the houſes being built without ner ef build- 


wood, and ſtanding at a moderate diſtance from each andria, 
other; for the ſtories are ſupported by arches, and the roofs 
either tiled or * Cæſar left nothing unattempt- 

1 4 EO ed 


ing in Alex- 


ments to 


_ c. J. CASARS 


AI Ex. ed to encloſe the ſmalleſt part of the town within his "wy 


WAR. Which is divided from the reſt by a moraſs towards the 
— ſouth; that his forces might not ouly lie more compact to- 
gether, and relieve each other, when overpowered by the 
enemy, with greater eaſe, but be ſuppiied with water and 
forage; both which the moraſs abounded with, and they 
extremely wanted, eſpecially the former. | 

The Alex- 2. In the meantime the Alexandrians were as buſy as Cæ. 
andrians far, for they ſent deputies to raiſe forces in all parts of Egvpt 


prepara- 


tions. - and the neighbouring countries; they ſtored their magazines 
8 with darts and engines, and ſet numbers of hands on work to 
make more; all their flaves that were fit for ſervice, main- 

tained at the richeſt citizens expence, were ordered to bear 

arms. Theſe were employed to guard the remoteſt parts of 

the town; but the veteran cohorts were quartered in the 
moſt ſpacious places of the city, that, whatever fide was 
ſtormed, they might readily come to maintain it. All the 
avenues and gates they fortified with a triple rampier, 

built of ſquare ſtones, and raiſed compleatly forty foot 


e Moby” high The lower parts of the town were ſecured with tur- 
dowers. rets of ten ſtories; beſides, they built ſeveral caſtles upon 


wheels, of an equal kei: ht with the former; and where 5 
the ſtreets were even, drew them up and down with ho les, : 
to what part they thought convenient. 


Thei Peg 3 The city, being rich and 55462 WE furniſhed them 


ury and in- with all materials they had occaſion for. The inhabitants 
genvity of 


5 the Egyp- 


were ſo ingenious and acute, they made whatever they 
e Jaw. us do, with ſo much ditpatch, that we rather appeared 
to imitate them, than they to copy after us: beſides, their 
own fancy ſupplied them with ſeveral machines; by which 
they at once defended their own, and aſſaulted our fortifica- 

tions. The nobility were a ſpur to the people's induſtry, de- 


be noble- Claring at council, and in their harangues, That the Ro- 


mens argu- mans, according to their ancient cuſtom, were come to ren- 


" ompt the der themſelves maſters, by degrees, of the country: that 


people to be Gabinius, not many years ſince, was ſent with an army into 
laborious, Egypt; that Pompey retreated thither after his defeat; 


and Cæſar followed him with his forces, but did not 
think fit to return, though he heard of his rival's death; 

therefore ey might depend upon it, unleſs they immedi- 
ately expellad him their country, from a kingdom they 
would f. themfe'ves reduced to a province: for nothing 
but the ſcalon ot the year prevented his receiving ſupplies 
ow! 2:yond fea,” _ | 
4: la the mean ume, the miſunderſtanding between | 

| | — 
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Achillas, who commanded the veteran army, and Ar- A L Ex. 
ſinoe, the king's younger ſiſter, daily encreaſed; each WAR. 
laid wait for the other, ſtriving to engroſs the ſupreme au 
thority; but Arſinoe, by the aſſiſtance of her governor, Achillaas 
the eunuch Ganymede, prevailed and killed Achillas. 3 
After his death ſhe ruled without a competitor, and con- She makes 
ferred the command of the army upon Ganymede ; who Ganymede | 
on his entry into that office advanced the ſoldiers pay, and | "rg 
diſcharged all other parts. of his duty with equal diligence, 6 


CHAP. II. 


4 T HE gr reateſt part of Alexandria f is FD I VEE The acs- hp 
having aquæducts that furniſh private houſes with water Rds 8 


exand ria, 


from the Nile, which, after it is ſettled, becomes very from the 

clear. This is preſerved for the uſe of the maſter and his Nite. 

relations; for, when the water firſt comes in, it is ſo thick 

and muddy, it breeds ſeveral diſtempers ; however, the 

ſervants and meaner fort are forced to be contented with it, 

ſince there is not a fountain in all the city. The river lay ” 

on that fide the town which was poſſeſſed by the Egyp- 5 

| tians; whence Ganymede was in hopes he might deprive 2 : 
our army of freſh water; who being diſtributed into ſeveral ©24%avours 


to deprive. : 5 | 
| ſtreets, and quartered in private houſes, for the eaſier de- the n 


fence of the works, made uſe of the water they found in 2 5 wa- 5 


the drains and «wag 


6. His project being approved, S began a very diffcult "TEN wa- 2 
and laborious taſk. Having ſtopped up the conduits, which from the 


ſea to cor- 


were all in his poſſeſſion, and ſupplied our part of the rupt Cæſar's - 


city, he drew great quantities of water out of the ſea, by conduits. 
the help of certain engines, to the higher ground ; from The Ro- 
whence he continually poured it down into Cæſar's aquz- mans 
ducts. This immediately making the water falter than — oi : 
uſual in the neareſt houſes, occaſioned great wonder a: 
mongſt the ſoldiers, and enquiry concerning the reaſon of 

it, who could hardly believe their ſenſes, when they found 

the ciſterns ſomething lower in the town ſtill taſted as uſual : 

it was common for them to compare them together, and 

make obſervations on the difference between them. In a 
little time the water in the upper ciſterns became ſo very 

ſalt, it was impoſlible to drink it; and that in the lower 
began now to be infected with the ſame brackiſh taſte. 

7. This immediately convinced them of the reaſon, and Defirom te 
ſtruck ſuch a fear into them, thar they thought themſelves — 8 
reduced to the laſt mene, Some wondered 4 uf 
e mad 


i 


— — woes) 


—_— 
—— 


. Be 


— — — = —— 


. 7 them to the 


wells, and 
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. "Qua delayed going on ſhip-board, and others appre- 


WAR. hended ſomething worſe would follow, becauſe it was im- 


— poſſible to conceal their retreat from the Alexandrians who 


were ſo nigh them, or to embark whilſt they purſued : for 
there were ſeveral of the townſmen within Cæſar's for- 
_ tifications, whom he had permitted to ſtay i in their houſes, 
becauſe they openly pretended to be in his intereſt, and 
deſert their fellow- citizens. But I ſhall not throw away 

my time in defending either their integrity or their conduct, 
ſince they who are acquaiatcd with their country and tem- 
per, know them to be the fittelt inſtruments i in the world 
for treaſon. _ 


 C2fhr's 8. Cæſar took care to ids his ſoldiers eaſy, by com- 


* he forting and reaſoning the caſe with them. © He aſſured 

fem to the them that by digging wells they might eaſily procure ſweet 
contrary, water, and that all ſea coaſts naturally abounded with freſh 

© ſprings; but ſhould the foil of Egypt be different from all 
the world beſides, they had no reaſon to deſpair, ſince the 

ſea was open; the enemy had no fleet to prevent their 

| ferching water either from Parætonium on the left, or 

Pharus on the right; which places lying different ways, 

the wind would perperually ſerve fair for one or other of 
them. But as for retreating, that thought ſhould not find 

entertainment with ſuch as had any reſpect for their lives, 

much leſs with thoſe who preferred their honour before any 

other conſiderations : for if they found it ſo difficult with 

ER all the aid of their works to repulſe the enemy, thoſe 
once deſerted, they muſt not expect to be equal to them 

- either i in advantage of ſituation or in number. Beſides, 

_ going on board would be a work of delay and difficulty, 

ſince they muſt be obliged to get into the boats before 

| they could embark : whereas the Alexandrians were very 

nimble, underſtood the nature of the place, and could take 
advantage of the ſeveral edifices, and, being fluſhed with 

ſucceſs, would certainly poſſeſs themſelves of every emi- 

nence, annoy them from the tops of their houſes, and ef- 

- foliually prevent their retreat: wherefore they muſt lay 

aſide all deſigns of that nature, and think of nothing but 

the neceſſity of conquering.” T“ | 


ne cm- 9. Having encouraged his men by this harangue, he 


ons they commanded the centurions to employ the ſoldiers day and 
OE night in ſinking wells, without ſuffering any avocation to in- 
they fing terfere. The work begun, every one chearfully undertook 


water. his ſhare of the labour, and in one night's time was diſco- 


vered a 'pring which furniſhed the "oy with plenty of freſh 
| = 2 water: 
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water: ſo eaſily was the Alexandrian FR with all A L f x. 
their labour and machines,” defeated ! * WAR. 


CHAP. III. 5 


TWO days after, the thirty- ſeventh "WINE part of The thirty- 
Pompey's troops that had ſurrendered themſelves, arrived ſcventh le- 
on the African coaſts, a little above Alexandria; whither _—#_— 
being ſent by Domitius Calvinus, with corn, arms, darts, of Africk. 
and engines, they were prevented irom finiſhing their 
voyage by an eaſterly wind, that had continued ſeveral 
days together; but the coaſts thercabout are excellent good _ 
for riding at anchor. They had now been detained a con- Sends Cr 
ſideruble time, and freſh water began to grow ſcarce ; — 4 
wherefore they ſent a {mall veſſel to row againſt the wind, eee ng 
and carry Czfar notice of their being thereQ. fained by 
10. Without conſulting any one but himſelf, he imme- OV 
| Ciately hoiſted ſaii, and 1 all the fleet to follow Cr em- 
him, leaving his land- forces behind, being not willing the barks to 
works ſhould be naked during ſo long an abſence. When hem. 
he arrived at 2 Cherſoneſus, he ſent his failors on ſhore to 15 
get freſh water; ſome of theſe venturing too far within the 
land for plunder, were taken by the enemy's horſe ; who : 
learned from them that Cæſar was on board, without any 
ſoldiers. On this advice, they thought farms had bleſſed The enemy 
them with an happy opportunity; wherefore they manned baving no- 

all the veſſels they had ready equipped, and met Czar as _ . 1 
he returned. But he declined fighting at that time, becauſe folve to in- 
he had no ſoldiers with him: and it being paſt four in the fn: 
afternoon, the approaching night would add confidence to chacs fght= Ze 
the enemy, who were beſt acquainted with the place; and ins. 
he mould want the common incentives to his men, when 
neither valour nor cowardice could be diſtinguiſhed. 
Wherefore he drew all his ſhips to the ſhore, where he | 
imagined the enemy would hardly follow him. 

11. But one Rhodian galley of his right wing ſtood « out One Pho- 


at ſome diſtance from the reſt. "The enemy, obſerving © *' _ 
att. 


this, could not contain themſelves any longer, but imme ,,, ... ſeurds g 


diately detached four large ſhips, with ſeveral ſmaller veſ- 
lels, to attack her; which obliged Cæſar to ſend her 
aſſiſtance, to prevent ſo great a diſgrace as the luſs of one 

of his gallies within his on view; * if the had fallen 5 


4 This is neither the 8 Cimbrica, nor Grara Cherfoneſos; j nor * 
to be found in any * but .. I. iv. c. 5, ſituated near Alex 
audria to the caſt, e . 
| a picy 


— — 


f 


— — — ꝗ—gꝛ—Äu—äͤ— —2—2——..— 


2 r 
T 


— — 


| 
| 


i. t ans re pair 


x. 


332 c. J. CASAR's 
A L E X. a prey to the enemy, it was no more than ſhe had brought 
WAR. on herſelf by her temerity. Thus the fight began. and che 


No dians bore briſkly up to the enemy; for as they were 


noted for their valour and experience in ſea engape- 
g ments, they now willingly endured the burthen of rhe day, 
that it might not be reported the Romans had ſuffered by 


= The — their miſmanagement. In fine, we got the better, took a 
engaged an 


| defeated. tour-banked galley, and ſunk another, after having killed 


all the men on board: we made a great laughter likewiſe 
_ amongſt the ſoldiers that were in the other gallies, and had 
not night protected them, ſhould have ta«cn all their fleet, 


_ Cxfar zet5 Whilſt the enemy were ſurprized with this diſaſter, the 


eee b wind blowing geutly, Onine wowed His * with 


Alexandria. his gallics to > Alexandria. i 


'E H 1 P. IV. 3 


"PK HE 2 - Hopi were & naked at this Addi 

finding themſelves not only outdone in the courage of their 

| ſoldiers, but experience of their pilots, b that they imme- 

_ dintely repaired to the higher ground, to the tops of their 

| honſes, and made biockades to defend them: for they were 

_ apprehenſive of being attucked by our fleet, even at land. 

Bur Ganymede, having encouraged them, by promiling 

in council he would not only reſtore the veſſels they had 

"The F3zp- loſt, but encreaſe their number, they began with great 

* and chearfulneis to repair their old ſhips, and to put 

their marine in a good condition; not diſcouraged in the 

leaſt with the loſs of above a hundred and ten gallies in 

their ports and arſenal. For they knew, if they became 

_ maſters of the ſea, they could eaſily intercept all Czfar's 

1 heir indu- ſupplies. Sailors, of whom there was plenty about Alex- 

_ andria and the adjacent coaſts, and who had been brought 

uß to the fea from their infancy, chearfully liſted them- 

ſelves for their country's ſervice : remembering what ex- 

_ ploits they had formerly done, even with their little ſhips, 
they ſet all hands on work towards equipping the fleet. 

13. All the veſſels that uſe to receive toll at the ſeven 

mouths of the Nile, were recalled to Alexandria; the old 

gallies, which had long been laid up in the king's private 

arſenals, were refitted; and finding they wanted oars, 

_ they made uſe. of planks pulled off from the portico's, 


2 Here i is ſomething wanting in the original, and to me the text Vlkewile 
appears corrupt: this I ſuppoſe to be the meaning of the author; but! 
leaye every one to make uſe of his ow! opinion. 
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{chools, and publick buildings, to ſerve the preſent occa- a L x x. 
fion: for they knew they were not going a long voyage, war. 
being to engage almoſt in the haven. Thus their natura. 
genius ſupplied their neceſſities. In a very few days, be- Their expc- 
yond expectation, they had equipped two and twenty four- eee of N 
bank' d and five-bank'd gallies, with ſeveral ſmaller veſſels. hei- : hits. 
They tried in the haven how well they could row; and 
having put a ſufficient number of marines. on board, pre- : 
pared themſelves for the engagement. Cæſar had nine cr: 
Rhodian gallies (for of ten which the iflanders ſent him, wy 
one foundered on the Egyptian coaſt) eight from Pontus, 
five from Lycia, and twelve from Aſia : but amongſt theſe _ 
he had only five gallies with five banks of oars, and ten 
with four; all the reſt were ſmaller ſhips, and moſt of them _ 
without decks : however, depending on the courage of 
his ſoldiers, and having already tried the enemy 8 forces, he : 


reſolved to give them battle. 
134. Thus both natives promiſing themſelves ſucceſs, put Both flees 


out to ſea: Cæſar failing round Pharus, drew his gallies drawn up. 
up over - againſt the enemy in this order. He placed the 9 
Rhodian ſquadron in the right, that of Pontus in the left, 
about four hundred paces diſtant from the other, that they 

might have room enough to tack about: in a ſecond line 
behind theſe he diſpoſed the reſt of his ſhips for a reſerve, 
giving each of them orders to attend and relieve ſuch par- | 
ticular gallies. The Alexandrians, who left the port with The Fer 5 . 


| no leſs aſſurance, diſpoſed two and twenty gallies in the tian fleet. 


line of battle, placing the reſt behind : but beſides theſe, 


| they had a great many boats and ſmaller veſſels to carry | 
fire and “ arrows loaden with combuſtible matter, that - Maler. 


burnt whatever they fixed to; deſigning by their number, 


| noiſe, and flames, to ſtrike a terror into our gallies. Be- 


tween both navies on the African ſide (for half of Ale - 


 andria is in Africk) were certain flats, and each expected 5 


a conſiderable time whether ſhould paſs them firſt ; becauſe 
they who came over them, would find it a difficult mat- 
ter to retreat again when they deſired it. = | 
15. Euphranor was admiral of the Rhodian FIR 
dron, who for his greatneſs of mind deſerved rather to be 
ranked amongſt the Romans than the Grecians ; and had de- 
ſervedly been conſtituted admiral for his courage and experi- 
ence. He, perceiving Czfar's deſign, ſaid, You ſeem Euphranor e 
apprehenſive, Sir, that if you croſs the ſhallow: firſt, you & _ = 
will be obliged to engage the enemy before the reſt of the © 
fleet comes up to your aſſiſtance. Commit that affair 
| to 


| 


4 
1 
* 


— ORs. 
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ALE X. 
WAR. 


the fight, 


c. . CASAR's 
to my charge, I will ſuſtain their attack till the other gal- 
lies get over, and thew you, my countrymen deſerve your 


| —— good opinion? for we can no longer endure the diſgrace of 
He begins 


being thus inſulted by the Egyptians,” Cæſar, having ap- 
plauded and encouraged his deſign, gave the ſignal. 80 
ſoon as the four Rhod:an gallies had paſſed the flats, they 
were ſurrounded by the Alexandrians, who attacked 


| them with great fury; but they quickly extricated them- 

The dexte- 
kity of the 
Rhodians. 


ſelves, and were ſo very dexterous, that notwithſtand- 
ing the dilparity of number, they loſt not an oar, never 


giving the enemy an opportunity of driving down athwart 
them, but always receiving them on their beaks : by 


this time the reſt followed aiter, and the place being nar- 


row, art was obliged to give place to courage. 
Alexandrians, and our ſoldiers who were left behind to 


All the 


guard the for tifications, attending with great impatience 


tbe ſucceſs of the day, mounted to the tops of the higheſt 


| houſes, that commanded the fartheſt proſpect, where both 


ſides earneſtly beſought the gods for victory. 


16. But the battle was very unequal, for a defeat wok 


have deprived us of all hopes of retreating either by ſea or 
land; and on the other hand, a victory could ſecure us no- 
thing: whereas, had ſucceſs attended their fleet, they had 
been entire maſters of ail; and though they were defeated, 


they had it {till in their power to try their future fortune. 


Add to this, the hardſhip of fo many perſons ſafety de- 


pending on ſo few, whoſe want of courage maſt have 


proved fatal to thoſe who had not the liberty of fighting 


for themſelves. Thele arguments Cæſar had urged ſome 


days before, that they might maintain the fight with greater 


ee, ſince the lives of their cot mpanions were committed 
do their charge; and each private ſoldier, following his 


ol the truſt repoſed in him, by thoſe who ventured the fate | 
oba battle upon his courage. 
motives, they fought fo bravely, that neither the enemy's 


example, conjured his comrade to behave himſelf worthy 


Spurred by ſuch powerful 


numbers nor experience availed them any thing; nor could 


Cefor gets 
the victory, 
tikes two 
thips, inks 
three. 


ſo great a multitude produce men enough to equal ours in 


valour. In this battle we took a five-banked and a two- 
banked galley, with all the ſoldiers and ſailors on board, 


and ſunk three others, without the loſs of a ſingle veſſel. 
The reſt eſcaped to the town, being ſheltered by the mote 
: — forts, which hindered our Puriuit. ; 


CHAP. 


vide the enemy's forces, attacked the iſland on the other 


| firſt obtained the land. At firſt the Egyptians returned our 


| fended the entrance to the port, by the aſliſtance of their 


| and the ſhallows diſcovered, a few of our men recovered | 5 
the ſhore; they were immediately followed by others, routs the 


18. Nor were they able long to Gas their bende ie 
| tions, though their turrets (if we may compare ſmall “a. 
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ALES. 
C H A p. V. 222 WK: 
17. TO prevent the like inconvenience for the future, c Cafar at- 

Cæſar thought it of great importance to render himſelf racks the 
maſter both of the mole and iſland : the greateſt part of his le; 
works being already finiſhed, he believed his forces were 
ſufficient to maintain their ground, and aſſault the iſle. 
Having reſolved upon the attempt, he ordered ten cohorts, 
with ſome ſelect light-armed cavalry of Gaul, to embark 
in boats and {mall veſſels ; and at the ſame time, to di- 


fide with his gallies ; promiſing great rewards to him that 


aſſault with equal fury; for the ſame inſtant they caſt darts 
upon us from the tops of their houſes, they likewiſe main- 
tained the ſhore ; which being ſteep, our ſoldiers could not 
eaſily aſcend it. In the mean time they dexterouſly de- 


boats, and five pallies. But the coaſt being fathomed, 


Pharians, 


who vigorouſly charged the iſlanders that ſtood upon the pains the 
higher ground, and routed them. Theſe being put to jan, 
flight, the reſt no longer troubled themſelves to ſecure the 

haven, but quitting their puller, haſtened to the town to 
defend their houſes. Sy 


things with greater) reſembled thoſe of Alexandria; and 

being joined together, ſupplied the want of a wall. Our 

ſoldiers had neither ſcaling-ladders, nor any other things 

neceſſary for an aſſault; but fear, which often deprives 

men both of their ſenſes and limbs, ſo infatuated the ene- 

my, that they, who but the moment before thought them- 

ſelves an equal match for us upon the even ground, being 

terrified with their flight, did not think themſelves now 

ſecure on the tops of their houſes thirty foot high; but de- 

ſcending to the mole, plunged into the ſea, and fwam 5.vera! ta- 

eight hundred paces to the rown. However, ſeveral were ken and 

taken and killed, but the number ct the priſoners did not 8 "OY 

amount to above fix hundred. fees the ca- 
19. Cæſar, having given the ſoldiers free leave to plun- Ale ar th. 

der, commanded the houſes to be levelled, but fortified the roi 

caſtle at the foot of the bridge which Was ncarelt Pharus, e& tharus 


1nd Art cles ths 


. . CASAR's 
ALE Xx. and placed a garriſon in it. Thus the Pharians deſerted 
WAR. thcir quarters; but the ſtrongeſt part of the bridge was till 
3 poſſeſſed by the Alexandrians. This Cæſar likewiſe al- 

faulted the day after, knowing, when he had obtained 
them both, he ſhould effectually prevent all excurſions and 
ſurprizes. He quickly cleared the ſhore of the enemy, 
by the darts and engines from on board, obliging them to 
retreat into the town; and having landed about three co- 
| horts (for the place was fo narrow it would contain no 


- Sl more) the reſt were left behind to guard his ſhips. Hav- 


dei s to 


Pore, flops ing gained the ſhore, he commanded that part of the bridge 
nan arch up 

| under the Which was next the enemy to be ſecured by a rampier, and 

| bridge, and the arch to be ſtopped up with ſtones, where their veſſels 

- ws uſually got out. His orders were fo well performed, that 

rampier, not a cock- boat could get through; and the other part of 

_ the work was already begun, when all the Alexandrian 

Au te ene · forces ſallied out of the town, and poſted themſelves in aa 

fat : ng open place oppoſite to the bridge, attacking the mole at 
the town, the ſame inſtant, from on board the veſſels which they 
ro attack the 8 ſent through the arches to burn our tranſports. 


Romans 


eie Thus they aſſaulted us in their ſhips, and from the plat- 


demon form: we from the bridge and mole returned their charge. 


men come 
on ſhore, at 


caſion the 


_- eters flywith 
great confu- 


beard. 20. Whilſt Cæſar was employed in encouraging his 
| Several of men, and diſtributing the neceſſary orders, ſeveral of the 

_ Cfar's ſea- rowers and ſailors leaped on ſhore, ſome out of curioſity, 
others to defend the place. At firſt they repulſed the ene - 
| firſt make my's veſſels from the mole with ſtones and ſlings, doing 
me enemy great execution at the ſame inſtant with their darts. A 
£ _ few of the Alexandrians ventured to land at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from that poſt, deſigning. to attack our men on the 
| flank ; but as they made a diſorderly ſally, obſerving nei- 


ther ranks nor files, ſo they now began to retreat to their 


but ere rout- gallies with the utmoſt precipitation. Provoked at this, 
ee and oc. more of them made a deſcent from their ſhips, and attack-_ 
lots of the Ed our men thrown into diforder by the eagerneis of the 
place. . _ purſuit; upon which, thoſe we had on board the gallies 
hauled up the ladders immediately and put off from thore, 
| Cxlar's fol- tg prevent the enemy's boarding them. The three cohorts 

poſted on the bridge and the mole, terrified with the noile 
© Gon, behind them, ſeeing their party routed, and themſelves 
plied with ſhowers of darts, apprehended they ſhould be 
ſurrounded, and have their retreat cut off by the depar- 
ture of the ſhips; wherefore they quitted the works, and 
retired as faſt as they could towards the gallies. Some get- 


PEER An 


'  overioaden N on bows the 1 veſſels, orerloaded and ſunk 


end unk. 1 | | | ee them; 
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them; others diſputing with themſelves, whether they AL Ex. 
ſhould maintain their ground or no, were cut to pieces by WAR. 

the Alexandrians : ſome had the good fortune to preſerve — 
their lives, by getting into empty veſſels that rode at an- 
chor; others, by the aſſiſtance of their ſhields, and their 
reſolute bravery, reached the neareſt gallies. 
21. Czfar, who ſhared with his ſoldiers in the danger 
of this enterprize, did his utmoſt endeavour to ſtop their 
flight from the bridge and fortifications ; but finding the 
relt were gone, he likewiſe retreated to his gally. He was 
followed by ſuch a crowd, that the ſailors had neither room 
to work, nor thruſt the veſſel from ſhore ; whereupon Cæ- car 
3 fulpecting what afterwards happened, flung himſelf eſcapes bx 
into the ſea, and ſwam to another ſhip farther off: from mins | 
| thence he ſent ſeveral boats to the aſſiſtance of his men, and | 
_ preſerved ſome; but the veſſel itſelf, with moſt of thoſe | 
on board, was funk. In this action we loſt about four hun- Cæſar loſt 
dred legionary ſoldiers, of ſailors and rowers ſomething aut _ 
above that number. The Alexandrians having gained their ion. 
point, fortified the caſtle with ſtrong works and engines, 
* pulled out the ſtones from _ the — ne made the 
i paſſage clear as TOON - Eon | 


CHAP. vl. 


22. 0 v R ſoldiers were ſo far from being A The Ro- 
by their late misfortune, that it only ſer ved them for a { _—— o 
do aſſault the enemy's works with greater vigour; and inn 
their daily ſkirmiſhes they were ſucceſsful e, taking many > 
of the Alexandrians priſoners, In fine, they were ſo cager . 
to regain their credit, that Cæſar's edift to the contrary —_ 
could not put a ſtop to their labour or deſire of fighting; 
whence it plainly appeared the legions had more occaſion 
to be reſtrained from the moſt dangerous enterprizes, than 
excited to embark in them. - 
23. The Alexandrians perceiving nothing could daunt The Alex- 
the Romans, that ſucceſs confirmed their reſolutions, and 3 | 
1 fortune ſerved but to quicken their revenge; prom ptcd, kiag' 
as we imagine, by the king's officers that were in Cæſar's Iberer. | 
quarters, or of their own motion, whieh was priva ately ra- : 
tified by the king, ſent embaſſadors to Cæſar, defiring he 
would grant their king his liberty, and ſuſſer him to come 


to his people, who were all ready to obey bis roy. al plca- 


The test in this plage is ſo corrupt, all we can de is to gu eſs at the 
thor" 8 meaning. | | 
BY 2 | innate eee fere, D | 


gueſt, and 
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— — 
Their 414; - 


mulation, | 


Cæſar grants 
their re- 


why, 


e. . ECEASAT's | 
ſure, being wearied out under the government of a girl, in 
ſubmitting to delegated power and the inſufferable tyranny 
of Gany mede. Should his majeſty think fit to conclude a 
peace with Cæſar, no apprehenſions whatever would pre- 
vent their acquieſ{cing in his commands. 

24. Though Czfar knew the Egyptians to be a deceit- 


ful people, who always talked of one thing whilſt they 


meant _— yet he thought it convenient to grant their 


requeſt. For if they deſigned to perform their promiſe, he 


believed the king would ſecure their fidelity to the Ro- 


mans: but if they only wanted a prince to head their 


army, which ſeemed more agreeable to their temper, he 


N it abundantly more glorious and honourable to 


His ſpeech 
to Prolemy 
at parting. 


vage war againſt a crowned head, than banditti and vaga- 
— klaving therefore exhorted the young prince, To 
conſult the intereſt of his hereditary kingdom, and to ſpare 
ſo famous a country, which had already ſuffered too much 


by fire and deſolation; to bring his ſubjects firſt to have 
right ſentiments, and then to adhere to them; to preſerve 


faith with the people of Rome, ſince Cziar had repoſed ſo 
entire a confidence in him, as to reflore him with royal 
authority over thoſe who were actually in arms againſt 


him ;” he gave him his hand, and diſmiſſed the youth 
no- almoſt at age. But he whoſe mind had already been 


: pro-. emy's 3 
«iffin, ula- 
= Vw... 


He males 
War upon ü 


imbued with fallacious princip!. es, that he might not de- 
generate from the nature of his country, with tears in his 
eyes *defired he might not go, proteſting empire was not 
ſo dear to him as Cæſar's pre fence: who, being moved 
to behold the boy's concern, dried up his tears, telling 


him, If ſuch was his deſire, they might quickly meet 
again, and fo ſcut bim away. But Ptolemy, like a 


racer juſt ſtarted from the barrier which with-held him, 
entered into warlike meaſures againſt Cztar ſo furiouſly, 


that the tears he ſhed feemed to have been thoſe of joy. 
Several of Cæſar's lieutenants, friends, centurions, and 


ſoldiers, were well enough pleiſcd that his eaſy temper 


had deen impoſed on by io early an impoſtor: not conſi- 


dering Ceæſar had been induced to let him go upon princi- 
ples of wiidom and policy, as well as {rom the dictates of 


mm -nature. 


The Alexandrians har ving now got the — they 
defined, found not their affairs in a better poſture than 
before : contrary to their expectations, they had the miſ- 


fortune to ſee nothing done, whilſt the ſoldiers deſpiſed the 


king's age ard w cakneſs; ; and news arrived of conſiderable 


Mm * 
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ſupplies that were marching by land from Syria and Cili- 4 L E x. 
cia to Czſar's aſſiſtance, which he himſelf as yet knew no- WA R. 


thing of. In the mean while they reſolved to intercept⁊ | 


thoſe proviſions which were coming by fea ; therefore, The Eeyp- 
having equipped a fleet for this purpoſe, they Gif poſed their tags deiign 


to intercept. 
ſhips in convenient places, near Ca anopus, to attend the ar- Cæfar's con- 


riral of our convoy. Cæſar, upon notice of their deſign, von. 
gave orders his fleet ſhould immediately put out to ſea; Fi acer to 
conſtituting Tiberius Nero admiral, who was attended by diſappoint 
Euphranor and his Rhodian gallies, without whom there hem. 
had been no engagement, and none which was not attend- 

ed with ſucceſs. But fortune, who froquen: ly reſerves 

_ thoſe to harder deſtiny on whom ſhe has beftowed many 


| favours, now forſook Euphranor. When our fleet ar- 


rived at Canopus, and both navies were drawn up in order 
bl battle, according to his uſual cuſtom, he began the en- 
- gagement, and having ſplit a three-banked galley of the 
enemy's, ſunk her, but purſuing another too far, and the 
rxocſt of his ſquadron following but ſlowly, he was ſurround - | 
ed by the Alexandrians. No gally came up to his relief, 
either believing his courage and felicity would protect him, 


or fearing to venture ſo far themſelves. Thus the only 3 . 
man that behaved bimſelf well in this . pers with dies "OR 5 


- vitorious * 
| 2 H AP. vu. 
| 29. WI I L 8 T theſe afiirs were in | agitation, Mithri- Per Jul. 


ly renowned for his courage, conduct, fidelity, and the 
place he poſſeſſed in Cæſar's ; favour, who had been ſent, at 


the beginning of the Alexandrian war, to raiſe forces in 


Syria and Cilicia, was arrived by land at Peluſium, where Mithridates 
Syria and Egypt join, with a conſiderable army, which by _ __ 
| his own diligence, and the affection of the country, he had ih e 
| ſoon levied. This town Achillas had fortified with a ſtrong takes by 
garriſon, being a place of great importance : for all Egypt * — 

is guarded towards the ſea by Pharus, and at land by Pe- 
| luſium. However, Mithridates ſtormed it, notwithſtand- 
ing all the reſolute defence the beſieged could make; > „„ 
army was ſo great, he ſtill detached freſh men to relieve 
the faint and wounded; ſo that by continuing the aſſault 
Vithout intermiſſion, he carried the place the lame day he 
ſat down before it, and planted a garriſon there of his ygarches to- 
own. After this ſucces, he marched towards Alexanctia, wards 


2 2 to Ann. 


. _ _ —— — —— 
—— — — —rWrl⅛ Amrit — 


. ſends - 


* ä— — — — ——— Es — — 


5 dates of Pergamus, deſcended from a noble family, equal- 9297 So as 


—— —— 


2 —— — ͥ — 
— does ud» — — ——o—_ — 
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ALEx. to join Cæſar, taking in all the countries by. the way, and 
 waR. making them declare for Cæſar. by virtue of that authority 

CV which generally attends the conqueror. 
Delta, why 27. The moſt conſiderable town in thoſe parts, at no 
called fo, great diſtance from Alexandria, is Delta, which borrows 
EE — name from the ſimilitude of its form to the Grecian let- 
ter: for here a branch of the river Nile divides itſelf into 
220 — ſeveral ſtreams, which, ſepara ing by degrees, run at 
a aconſiderable diſtance from each other before they diſem- 


Ptolemy bogue themſelves into the ſea. Ptolemy, having notice of 


| ſends a 
* 3 Michridates' 8 approach to this place, and knowing he muſt 


paſſige, of neceſſity pa's the river there, ſent a conſiderable army to 
Oppoſe him, hoping to defeat, or at leaſt to put a ſtop to 
his journey: the former of theſe would have compleated 
his wiſhes ; but he would gain his end, if he could prevent 
| Mithridates from joining Cæſir. Part of the king's forces 
having paſſed the river, made what haſte they could to 
engage him, that they might engroſs the glory of the vie- 
tory to themſelves : but Mithridates wiſely ſuſtained their 
"_ by the aſſiſtance of a rampier, having fortified his 
_camp after the Roman manner; and perceiving they 
aſſaulted his works too raſhly, he fallied out, and made a 
great ſlaughter amongſt them. And had not their know. 


tut they are 


| put to f shi. ledge of the country, and the veſſels they croſſed the river 


in, protected them, they had been entirely defeated. How- 
| A ſecond ever, having retreated a little way, they joined the reſt of 
_ artemprt9 the army, and began a ſecond time to Norms the trenches _ 
form his 
eben A Mithridates. * 
. diſpatched a courier to Cate, wich 
an account of the action: Ptolemy likewiſe had notice of 
it from his forces; ſo that both he and Cæſar ſer out almoſt 
the ſame inſtant, one to oppoſe, the other to relieve Mithri- 
dates. The king took the ſhorter cut by the river Nile, 
on which he had a conſiderable navy ready fitted out. But 
Cæſar, to avoid engaging him in his paſſage, failed by the 
African ſhore, and joined the victorious Mithridates before 
„ the king's army arrived. 
| a Ptolemy had camped | in a place well fortified by na- 
7  Encamped. ture; it was a riſing ground ſurrounded by a plain, and 
5 ſecured on three ſeveral ſides by different fences, the Nile, 
8 mountain, and a moraſs. 
209. Between this place and Ceſir s route, about ſeven 
miles diſtant from Ptolemy's quarters, ran a narrow river 
ith very ſteep banks, which diſcharged itfelf into the 
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Nile: the king, upon notice that Cæſar was marching that A L EX. 
way, detached all his cavalry with the choiceſt light- armed w A R. 
foot, to oppoſe his croſling the river, and engage him at a 
diſtance to advantage. Here courage had no opportunity He ſends his 
to exert itſelf, nor cowardice to betray its weakneſs; but _— 3 
our men, enraged to have their paſſage ſo long retarded by ſar, paſſing 
the Alexandrians, whilſt the German horſe were finding x branch of 
out fords, a party of them ſwam croſs the river, where — 
the banks were eaſieſt of aſcent; and the legionary ſol- 

diers having cut down great trees which extended from one 

ſide to the other, laying them along, ſtrewed faſcines upon 
them, and croſſed the river. The enemy were afraid of _ 
receiving their charge, and immediately fled ; but in vain, 
for. fe eſcaped the laughter to carry the king news of the 

n 
30. After ſo fortunate au evenr, ent thinking his ſud. but Cafar : 
an arrival might {ſtrike a terror into the Alexandrians, _ . 
puſhed his ſucceſs, and marched directly to Ptolemy's camp. Marches o 
But perceiving the place ſo well defended by art and nature, Prolemy's 
_ that the enemy's rampier was guarded by a numerous par- 2 1255 
ty, and his own ſoldiers fatigued with their journey and _ 
late engagement, he did not think convenient to attempt 
their trenches, but encamped at a moderate diſtance, The e 
day after he aſſaulted one of the king's caſtles in a vil- Storms n 

lage not far off, from whence there was a line of communi- edle with 


great loſs on 


cation to their camp: this place Cæſar ſtormed with all his kis ve, 
forces, not becauſe he thought a leſs number was not ſu 
ficient to gain it; but that, whilſt the Alexandrians were 
terrified and in confuſion, he might from thence march 
directly to the king's camp: ſo that as the enemy retreated 
within their lines towards the camp, our men followed 
them by the ſame direction. We had acceſs to this caſtle 5 
two ways, one by the plain mentioned before, the other 
by a narrow paſs between their camp and the Nile. The 
ſide eaſieſt to come at was defended by the flower of tze 
Alexandrian army; but the enemy wounded and re- 
pulſed our men with greateſt ſucceſs on the part towards 
the Nile. Here we were ſurrounded by ſhowers of darts 
from every ſide, and galled both from the rampier and the 
| _ where leveral veſſels lay with lingers and ons on 
l 8 his ſoldiers did their utmoſt to no 
| Purpoſe, whilſt they laboured under ſo many diſadvantages; 1 
but obſerving the higheſt part of the enemy's camp was 
left * becauſe they thought i it ſufficicatly fortified 


£43 1 5 


—— — 7? 


5 re * 
— <ib 0s acC=zASY 72> 


detac ned to 


| Alexandria. 


AL E X. by nature (for moſt of their forces were come to the place 
WAR. of action, cither to behoid or ſhane the engagement) he de- 
cached a party under the command of Carſulenus, an offi- 
Corfatenus cer of equal conduct and courage, with orders to take a 


germ ue Eirenit round and aſcend the hill. When our men got 
Ligne part thither, they found but few of the enemy upon the place, 


of the ene- whom they attacked very vigorouſly : the Alexandrians, 
wy”: camp. f 


ſurpriſed to hear the noiſe of fighting behind them, began 
to fl; ; ſo that almoſt at the ſame inſtant we forced their 


2 he camp on every ide: but Carſulenus's party entered firſt, 
= Jones” - 2nd pouriag down from the higher ground, made a dread- 


ful ſlaughter amongſt them; While others, to avoid the like 


The Eyre fate, gung en headlong | in whole troops together 


| jy cou, 0, er that fide of the rampicr which was next the river; 
| 7 1 . 54 


the foremoſt of whom, killed with their fall in the ditch, 
turniſhed an en paſſage for thoſe that came after. The 


Protergncts l lug, during t. 18 coufuſion, got on ſhip- -board ; but the 


on board z yeſfe! being overloaden was caſt away, 
but the veſ- 


r 32. After this ſucceſs, Cæſar, depending on the "I 3 
'Cxfar his victory, marched the neareſt way by land to Alexandria 


mach*5 to With his cavalry, 2 and entered that part of the town which 
was in the enemy's poſſeſſion. Nor hid his opinion deceive 


him, that on the news of this defeat they would no longer 2 


think of war ; for on his arrival he received the reward 


Thetownl- que to his bravery and elevation of ſoul, The Alexandri- 


men come.” 


cut to meet ans having quitted their works, and thrown away their 


. © arms, came out arrayed like ſuppliants to meet him, and 
_ Vpp ants, 


deliver themſelves to his mercy, bringing along with them 
all thoſc ſacred implements with which they uſed to appeaſe 
their own angry monarchs. He forgave and comforted 
them; then entered through their works into his own 
quarters, where his foldiers congratulated his late return, 
and happy deciſion of the war. 


ne perſorms 33. Cæſar, having thus rendered himſelf maſter of Alex- 


Ptolemy the 


father"swill. andria and Egypt, took care to ſee Ptolemy” s Will per form- 


ed; who had conjured the Romans to be the guardians of 
Cleoputrs/ it; for, the elder of the king's two ſons being dead, he now 
and her divided the kingdom between the younger, and Cleopatra 


: pager the elder of the two daughters, who had continued faĩth- 5 


t ned king ful to the people of Rome, and taken refuge during 
and queen. the war in his fortifications. But to prevent new com- 


motions, before theſe princes ſhould be ſettled in their 
- Sa he baniſhed Arſinoe, under whoſe name Ga- 


Big ves an nymede had ſo long bere tyrannical way. He took the 


3 en. fixth ve:t.an legion away with him, leaving the 
eee of his forces to . the kingdom in obedience * 


Aſia, with che neighbouring provinces, came to beg the 
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the new partners of the crown, who had the leſs of their 4 L Ex. 

ſubjects affections, becauſe they were friends to Cæſar; and WAR. 

leſs power, becauſe time had not yet matured their authori- — 
It was for our advantage to protect them ſo long as 

they obſerved their league with the Romans; and the ſol- 

diers left behind were able to reftrain them from being un- 

_ grateful, if they deſigned it. Thus having lettled the * — 25 
ow, Cæſar marched by land to _ 


CHAP. vir. 


34. DRI NG theſe tranſictions in Egypt, king D Dei- Desen 


_ otarus, to whom Cæſar had committed the government of many ee 
ance rom 


Domitius 


aſſiſtance of Domitius Calvinus to prevent Armenia the Lefs, ag:iufPhar- 


Which were his own territories, and Cappadocia, the king⸗ naces. 


5 dom of Ariobarzanes, from being poſſeſſed and ravaged by 


 Pharnaces; urging, that unleſs they were freed from theſe 
- misfortunes, they ſhould not be able to pay Cæſar the tri- 


| bute they had contracted for. Domitins, not only con- 


ſidering how neceſſary money was for paying the ſoldiers, 
but likewiſe reflecting what a diſgrace it would be to the 
Roman empire, to the victorious Czlar, and himſelf, to 
ſuffer the kingdoms of their allies to be invaded by foreign 
princes, immediately ordered Pharnaces to quit Armenia He na 
and Cappadocia; and not incenſe the majeſty of the Ro- embaſſadors = 
man people, by taking advantage of their being engaged in 9 = 
a civil war, Believing this meſſage would have the greater — 85 
effect if he marched that way with an army, he went to and 1 
dis legions, and took the thirty-ſixth along with him, for“ 
the other two he had ſent into Egypt in obedience to Cæ- 
ſar's commands, one of which had no ſhare in the Alexan- 
drian war, having marched by land through Syria: be- 
ſides this legion, Domitius had two others from Deiotarus, 


which had been inſtructed in the Roman diſcipline, with 


one hundred cavalry : Ariobarzanes likewiſe furniſhed him He gets an 
with the ſame number. He ſent P. Sextus to C. Prætorius ang _ - 
| the quæſtor for the legions which had been levied in haſte points them 
in Pontus, and Quintus Patiſius for other forces out of 1c cet him 
Cilicia, which ſoon met at the general rendezvous at 9215 | 
mana, as Domitius had appointed. | 3 
35. In the mean time Pharnaces ſent embaſſadors, f in | Pharnaces' | 


| anſwer to Domitius's demands, who were to . him, an wer. 


d A toon in Coppadocia. | | 3 


to bid Phar- 1 : 


at — | | 
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ALE x. their king had quitted Cappadocia, and retired to Ar- 


WAR. menia the Leſs, which he had a lawful title to by inheri- 


I tance. However, he would wait Cæſar's arrival; and ſub- 


mit his cauſe entirely to his arbitration, But Domitius 
found he had quitted Cappadocia through neceſſity only, 
and becauſe he thought he could more eaſily defend Arme- 
nia, which lay nearer his kingdom, when Domitius was 
_ marching againſt him with all the three legions : whereas, 
being now adviſed two were ſent to Cæſar, he had main- 
Domitiur's tained his ground with greater aſſurance: Domitius reſolv- 
reply. ed therefore to oblige him to quit that kingdom likewiſe, 
ſince he had no better title to Armenia than Cappadocia; 

nor was it reaſonable for him to expect the cauſe ſhould be 
entirely referred to Czlar ; which could not be done till 
affairs were put in the very ſame poſture he found them, 


He marches and Deiotarus again poſſeſſed of his dominions. Having 
— diefy to made this reply, he marched with the forces I mentioned 


Armenia. before into Armenia, taking his route along the hills: for 


from Pontus to Armenia the Leſs, by the way of Comana, 
runs a continued ridge beſet with woods, which divides 
Cappadocia from Armenia. The advantages he propoſed 
by marching this way were, that he ſhou 1d effectua ally pre- 


vent all ſurprizes, and receive 2 from o 
which abounded with corn. 


© Pharnaces 2306. Pharnaces in the mean time abs not ſending 
ſens conti. perpetual embaſſies to treat of peace, and offer Domitius 


nual embal- 


tees and pre- Toyal preſents, which he generouſly deſpiſcd ; anſwer- 
- ents; which ing, That nothing was of ſuch eſtimation to him as 
"0 refued. the dignity of the Roman empire, and the ſatisfaction of 


_ regaining thoſe kingdoms which belonged to her allies, 
Having arrived, by long marches, near Nicopolis, a 
town of Armenia, ſituate in a plain, but covered by high _ 


| He encams mountains, at ſome diſtance, on two ſeveral ſides, he en- 
_ withinſeven camped about ſeven miles off the place. Between his 


miles of Ni- 


 copotis, quarters and Nicopolis lay a difficult and narrow paſs, 


where Pharnaces diſpoſed an ambuſcade of his choiceſt 
foot, and almoſt all his cavalry. He gave orders that 
plenty of cattle ſhould be diſperſed about the entrance of 

the avenue, and commanded ſeveral of the townſmen and 
peaſants to ſhew themſelves there, that in caſe Domitius 


| Pharnaces's came as a friend, he might not ſuſpect an ambulh, ſeeing 


an buſcade 


ee both men and cattle in the fields; it as an enemy, bis 
poſe. ſoldiers might be attacked, and cut to pieces, whilſt they 


were diſperſed up and down in queſt of booty. Having 
formed this contrivance, he (till continued his embaſſies, 
hoping 
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hoping the more eaſily to deceive him: but as fortune would ALEX. 
have it, the proſpect of a peace detained Domitius in his WAR. 
camp on the other ſide the mountains; wherefore having — 
flipped the firſt opportunity, leſt Domitius ſhould get no- 

tice of his deſign, Pharnaces recalled his forces into his 

camp. 

'The tay after, W IE ESP nearer Nicopolis, and Domitive 
encamped over-againſt it. Whilſt our men were working Nicopalis. 
at their trenches, Pharnaces drew his forces out in order of 5 
battle. According to the cuſtom ot his country, having 
diſpoſed his front in one line, he ſupported each of the 
wings with three reſerves, in the ſame manner as the mid- 
dle front was ſupported, the two intervals on the right and 
left being uniformly filled up. But Domitius, making part 
of his forces attend in arms before the rampier, compleated 8 
his works. 

38. The following night, Pharneces having intercepted. Pharnaces | 
one of dur couriers that came from Alexandria, from his '"*:<<2t5 2 


courier with _ 


packet got intelligence what difficulties Cæſar laboured notice of 
under, how earneſtly he preſſed Domitius to ſend him ſup- Cæſar's 
plies, and come nearer Alexandria by the way of Sytia. 2 
Upon this, thinking himſelf as good as victor, provided he Deſigns to 
could prolong the time till Domitius ſhould be obliged to — 
quit the country; where our army had the eaſieſt acceſs to mitius ben. 
him, he ſunk two ditches four foot deep, at ſome diſtance 
from each other, reſolving to keep himſelf within thoſe li: 
mits ; and between them he conſtantly drew out his army, 
placing his cavalry however on the fide of each wing be- 
yond them; which were infinitely ſuperior to ours in num- 
ber, and would otherwiſe have been uſeleſs. © 
39. But Domitius, who was more uneaſy for Calar's bee Al 
danger than his own, conſidering he could not ſafely re- — 
treat, if he ſhould now deſire the conditions he had r- 
jetted, or march away without having effected any thing; 
drew up his forces in order of battle: the thirty-fixth le- Draws out - 
gion he placed in the right, that of Pontus in the left, thoſe hi- 
of Deiotarus in the middle; leaving them but a very 
narrow front, and 4 * the reſt of his cohorts for a 
reſerve. 
40. Thus both armies being drawn up, 3 the ſign * The geht 
battle given, the action began with various ſucceſs; for beein- 2 
the thirty - ſixth legion, charging the enemy's cavalry which 8 if 
were on the outſide of the ditch, made ſo conſiderable a 
progreſs, that they purſued them over it, and there forced 
thei way to the walls of — That of Pontus, i be : 


Domitive 
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Ar. the other wing, being obliged to give ground, the ſecond 
WaR. line of it endeavoured, by taking a circuit, to paſs the 


| ditch and flank the enemy, but were cut to pieces in the 


attempt : as for Deiotarus's legions, they ſcarce were able 
to endure the firſt charge. Thus the king's forces being 
victori ious in the right wing and middle, faced about to at- 
rack the thirty ſixth legion; who bravely maintained their 
ground againſt the conquering enemy; and finding they 
were overpowered by numbers, with wonderful preſence 
of gin caſt themſelves into an orb, and retired to the foot 
oha mountain, whither Pharnaces did not think convenient 
to follow them, becuiuſe of the diſadvantage of the place. 
Thus a conſiderable part of Deiotarus's forces being put to 
the ſword, and the Pontick legion almoſt entirely cut off, 


dcteated. 


the thirty-fixih gained the hi; cher ground, not having loſt 


above two hundred an! fitry men. Tn this action fell ſeve- 


ral perſons of diſtinction, with ſome Roman knights ; ; but 
 Nervtrea's after the defeat, Domitius rallying the remainder of his 
. Aa. broken army, retired A | ſecure way * Cappadocia 


into Aha. 


ü 8 41. Fluſhed with this fk, a entered N | 


0 er runs 


P ntus ; his tus with all his forces, trulling every thing @ould befal 


8 darbarity- Cxzfar which he withed for. Here victory made him moſt 
| iahumanly crne}, for while he was regaining what his fa- 


ther loſt, he ſacked ſeveral towns, plundered the natives 


and Roman citizens, exerciſed ſach barbarity on thoſe, 


whoſe age and beauty commanded reſpect, as was more in- 


tolerable than death; and no one oppoſing his progreſs, 


de * he had recover ed bis father 8 Angus, 


CHAP. 


1 A BOUT the ſame time, v we nk 1 loſ 
in — which province for ſome months before had 
not only been maintained without diſgrace, but with ho- 


nour. For Q. Cornificius, Cæſar's quæſtor, being ſent 
thither proprætor in the ſummer with two legions, though 


the country was hardly able to maintain an army in its 
| happier days, much leſs after it had been laid waſte by in- 


teſtine broils ; yet by his prudence and diligence, taking 


particular care to do nothing raſhly, he reduced and kept 
the province in obedience. He demoliſhed ſeveral forts 
_ erected on eminences; which furniſhed thoſe that poſſeſſed 
them with opportunities of making excurſions, and ſup- 


Porting a war; theſe he oe the ſoldiers oe leave to 
3 


LPR eg os =  __ 


nr mes 
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plunder, and though the ſpoil was inſignificant, it ſatis- 4 L k x. 
fied them, being the fruits of their jabour in ſo poor a WAR. 
country. On notice that Octavius, who eſcaped from the Cy 
laughter of Pharſalia, had put into harbour in his pro- Oftavius | 
vince with a conſiderable fleet, he got together a ſmall jjWee 2 
number of veſſels from the Jadertini, who were always NY 
faithful to the commonwealth ; and having defeated Octa- Cornifcius 
vius, took the greateſt part of his fleet ; which, joined to takes eve- 
thoſe of his allies, made him powerful _—_ 2 = — 

Whilſt Cæſar was purſuing Pompey to the fartheſt parts 
of the world, on advice that ſeveral of the enemy had re- 
treated to Inyricum, becauſe it lay ſo near Macedonia, he 
ſent Gabinius orders to march with the new raiſed legion S 
| under his command to Illyricum, and join Cornificins, that 
| he might defend the province from danger: but if he 
found the country could be ſecured by a ſmall number 
of forces, to return with the legions into Macedonia 
for ſo long as Pompey, lived he N commotions 5 
there. | | 
a. - Gabintas marched to lyricum i in winter-time, when « Gabiaies . 
| all proviſions were ſcarce : either believing the country to ihr mg 
be more plentiful than it really was, or depending on Cz- 0 _ 
far's fortune, or his own conduct and experience, which 
had often brought him out of the greateſt dangers with _ 
ſucceſs : but he could neither be ſupplied by the province, 
part of which had revolted, and part was already drained ; 
nor by ſhipping from the ſea, the winds ſtanding contrary : 
ſo that he found himſelf obliged to make war, not as he 

deſigned, but as neceſſity directed. When he was thus 

forced by want to beſiege towns or caſtles in the depth of 

winter, he met with many inconveniences. In frne; he be 
came ſo contemptible in the opinion of the natives, that 2 — | 
retiring to Salona, a ſea-port town, (faithfully defended unt 2 77- 
by the Roman citizens) they attacked him upon his march. Salona, his 
In this action having loſt above two thouſand ſoldiers, ar cut off. 
thirty- eight centurions, and four tribunes, he retreated 
with the reſt of his forces to Salona ; where ſuffering the 

laſt extremities for want of all kind of proviſions, he died He dies, 

within a few months after. Whoſe ill fate, living and 

dying, put Octavius in great hopes of obtaining the pro- 

vince: but fortune, which has a peculiar influence in war, 

joining with Cornificius's diligence, and the courage of 

Vatinius, ſoon eclipſed his proſperity. | 

44. Vatinins was at Brindiſi when this action hap- 

un and had notice of it rom Cornificius, who fre- 

IE : 2; quently 5 


546 
ALES, 
WA R. 
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quently preſſed him ta come to the aſſiſtance of the 
vince. Being likewiſe informed that Octavius, beving 


w—y— made a kague with the natives, began to inveſt our garri- 


Votiiuns 
fits cut a 


fleet. | 


ſous in ſeveral places, partly by himſelf at ſea, partly by 
his allies at land; though he found himſelf much indiſpoſed, 


and his body was ſcarce able to keep pace with his courage, 


yet reſolution overcame the defects of nature, the hardſhips 


of the weather, and hurry of ſpeedy preparations. For 


having but few gallies himſelf, he had {ent to Kalenus for 


a fleet from Achaia ; but finding they came not ſo ſoon as 


our neceſſity req! aired, who were no longer able to hold 


out againit Oddavius, he faſtened beaks to a conſiderable 


number of veſſels Which lay iu the port, but were not large 
enough for an engagement. Joining thele to his gallies, 
and puiting veteran ſoldiers on board, of which he had 


| Takes ſeve 
ral towus. 


mann, who ſtaid behind at Brindiſi for the recovery of 


their health when the army departed for Greece, he hoiſted | 


fail for Illy:icum, taking in ſeveral ſea-port towns by the 


way, that had 1evolted, and leaving thoſe that were obſti- 


nate - per ſiſt in their reſolution, thinking nothing of ſo 
im cdiute conſequence as purſuing Octavius. He found 


= Es Raites he 5 
„ ſega cf = 


_ Ep. dautus. 


him inveſting Ep'daurus, where we had a garriſon, by ſea 


and and; but obliged him to quit the lege, and then took. | 


the garriſon on board his flect. 
45. Octavius having no: ice that Vatinius' 8 13 con- 


ſiſted moſtly of {mall vellels, and depending on the ſtrength 


of his own, relolved to wait for him at the iſland Tauris, 


Hither Vatinius followed, not that he imagined Octavius 


| Ee races 
RED OA. vins's 


„ Hect and 


beste h. m. 


laid there, but becauſe he deſigned, if he had quitted | 


the place, to purſue him farther. He approached Tauris 
with his ſhips ſtraggling, the ſea being rough, and he in 
no expe ctation of an enemy, when he diſcerned a pally, 
manned with ſoldiers, making up directly towards him. 


Upon this he immediately gare orders for ſhortening ſail, 


lowering the yards, arming the ſoldiers, and hoiſting the 
flag to give the ſign of battle, that the ſhips which came 


after might prepare for the engagement. Octavius's fleet 


came ready drawn up in order out of the port, whereas 


Vutinius had hardly time to put themſelves in a poſture of 


defence ; bur if the firſt had the advantage in their diſpo- g 


.... tion, the latter had it in courage. 


46. Vatinius, finding himſelf unequally 3 with 


Octavius, as well in reſpect to the ſize as number of his 
ſhips, reſolved to experience the power of fortune. Where 
fore he began che charge, by n againſt Octaviuss 


four 
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four · banked ſhip with his five - banked one: this he did with 4 L K x. 
ſuch violence, and ſo good ſucceſs, that he broke the beak WAR. 
of his adverfary' s gally. The engagement was now hotly GY 
maintained in all places, though the greateſt concourſe was 
about the admirals, for both parties crowded to their aſſi- 

ſtance, and the battle was fought in a very narrow compaſs. 

The nearer they engaged, the greater advantage had Va- 
tinius's {quadron ; the ſoldiers of which, leaping into the 
enemy's ſhips, gave wonderful proofs of their courage: 

thus when all things elſe were equal, the ſuperior bravery 
of our men carried the day. Their admiral's gally was ſunk, 

| ſeveral more met with the ſame fate, and others were taken: 
part of Oftavius's ſoldiers were cut to pieces, part plunged 
into the ſea; but he himſelf got into the boat, which be- 

ing overloaden was caſt away; however, he ſaved his life, 

though wounded, by ſwimming to his brigantine. Being 

taken on board, when night put an end to the battle, he 

ſpread all the ſail he could, and with a ſtrong wind ſecured 
his eſcape, attended only by a ſmall number of gallies that 

had the good fortune to get clear from the * of the 

day. 5 

BY. - Vatinins, aber this W b a retreat, ad Takes hw - 

entered victorious into the port from whence Octavius = 1 | 
came out, without the loſs of a ſingle veſſe!, having taken little mE 
one five-banked, two three-banked, and eight two-banked butOftavius | 
gallies, with ſeveral rowers. Here he ſtaid two days tor. 
refit his own ſhips, and thoſe he had taken; the third he 
weighed anchor for the iſland Iſſa, having notice that 

Octavius had retired thither. This place was of the 

_ greateſt importance of any in thoſe parts, and moſt firmly 
attached to Octavius's intereſt: but on Vatinius's arri- 

val, the people ſurrendered at diſcretion, informing him vaticius | 

that Octavius, with a few ſmall veſſels, had failed with takes Ms, 

a fair wind for Greece, from whence he deſigned to pur- 
ſue his voyage to Sicily, and then to Africk. Vatinius, Here dec 


having thus in ſo ſhort a ſpace happily accompliſhed bis (om the 


deſigus, having reduced the province, delivered it into b. _ 8 
Cornificius's charge, and defeated the enemy's fleet, Brindv, 
returned 3 to 3 wth bis wy and ips 


entire. 
CHAP. *. 


| 48. wH WE 8 T Cæſar was 3 in a bes jeging 

| 1 at Durazzo, in defeating him at Pharſalia, and 

Was afterwards engaged in the y—_ war at Alexan- 
8 * 


__ wimy. 


. 
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ALEX. dria, though not equal to what ſame reported it; Caffius 
WAR. Longinus was left proprætor in Spain, to reduce the farther 
province. Who, either prompted by his natural temper, 


Caſſius or the hatred he bore the country for the wounds he had 


8 15 treacherouſly received there when quæſtor, ſnewed ſtill the 
9 remains of his reſentment; or perhaps conſcious of the 
mutual diſtaſte of the province towards him (which was 
eaſy to be diſcerned by ſeveral tokens amongſt a people who 
knew not how to diſſemble their inclinations) he reſolved to 
balance his averſion to the people by his love to the army, 
His liberali- Wherefore having appointed the ſoldiers a general rendez- 
tyto the vous, he promiſed each of them a hundred ſeſterces. And 

not long after, having reduced Medobriga, a town in Luſi- 
tania, and mount Herminius, where the people of Medobri- 
ga had taken refuge, they gave him the title of Imperator; 
be in return preſented them with a hundred more feſterces 
each. Beſides theſe, he beſtowed conſiderable gifts upon 
particular perſons, which for the preſent gained in appear- 
_ ance thearmy's affections, though levere and ley diſci- 
pine vaniſhed by degrees. 


ne ges to 49. Caſſius, having diſpoſed his troops in winter · quar 
Cordoba; ters, went to preſide in the law. courts at Corduba, where 


bie extor- he was deeply in debt, and reſolved to pay by laying heavy 
7 impoſitions upon the province. For they who fo prodigally 
| beſtow their preſents, always do it wita a deſign to gain 
More than they give away. Money was extorted from the 
wealthy; which Caſſius did not only permit, but enjoined 
ſhould be paid him; thoſe that were rich were amerced 


| 8 for trifling offences. In fine, no kind of profit to be made 


by great and apparent crimes, or the leaſt and moſt inſig - 
nificant, was neglected; by which means the prætor's tri - 
bunal was never empty. Thoſe who had any thing to loſe, 

. were obliged to find ſecurity for their good behaviour, or 


_ go to priſon; ſo that cheir liderties were endangered as well 


as their fortunes. 
Fo. Thus it happened, chat Loogims taking the ſame 


meaſures when prætor as he had formerly purſued when 


| A plot ws. quæſtor, the natives likewiſe again conſulted how to aſſaſ- 


 aſaiknate ſinate him. Some of his neareſt attendance promoted this 
deſign, who, though they had ſhared with him in rapine, 

pet hated the man whoſe authority had led them into that 
crime; and looked upon the ſpoils with which they had 


enriched themſelves, as their own acquiſition, and what 


«dot they had miſſed of they imputed to Caſſius. He raiſed a 


new fifth legion; which added to the people's hatred, be 


W = A 
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| cauſe they found their charges increaſed : he compleated AL E x. 


his horſe to three thouſand ; impoſed heavy taxes, and WAR. 
allowed not the province a moment's reſpite. — 

51. In the mean time he received orders from Czfar to c Sus re. 
croſs the ſca with his army for Africk, and march to Nu- p< 
midia, through the confines of Mauritania; becauſe king africk with = 
Juba had ſent conſiderable ſupplies to Pompey, and de- bis army. 
ſigned to fend more. Immediately on receipt of this dif- 
patch, prompted by the hopes of gaining new provinces, and 
ſo rich a kingdom as Numidia, he marched to Portugal to 
review his forces and levy more : he employed commiſſion - 
ers to equip his navy, and prepare proviſtons ; that nothing 
might retard his voyage at kis return, which was abun- 
dantly ſooner than expected; for whenever profit called, 

Caſſius neither wanted induſtry nor vigilance. _ 

52. Having got all his army together, and 5 rs 
near Cordova, he made a ſpeech to the elders, wherein he — the 
acquainted them with the orders he had received from Ci 
far; and promiſed, when they ſhould arrive in Mauritania, 
to give each a hundred ſeſterces. He told them, he de- 
ſigned to leave the fifth legion behind him in Spain. And 
when he had finiſhed his oration, went to Cordova : but 
the ſame day, about noon, entering his judgment hall, one He is aſſaſ- - 
Minutius Silo, a client to Racilius, preſented him with a eee 
paper, in a ſoldier's habit, under the pretence of offering N 
him a petition ; then retiring behind Racilius (who walked Silo. 
cloſe by Caſſius) as if he expected an anſwer, the atten= 
dants making way for him, he laid hold of the N 
while his back was towards him, with his left hand, and --- 
{truck him twice with the dagger which he held in his 
right; then ſetting up a ſhour, all the reſt of the conſpi- 
rators ruſhed forwards ; Manutius Plancus killed the next Mnuri 1 
lictor, then wounded Q. Caſſius the lieutenant : T. Vaſius ops kills 
and L. Mergilio ſeconded their countrymen Plancus, for 58. wg : 
they were all Italians, And Licinius Squillus gave the woundsCaf. 


governor ſeveral finall wounds whillt he lay upon the fivs wh 1 


he lies upon 
ground. the ground, 


53. By this time caſſius s _ ds came up to his aſſiſ. Cafius's | 


tance (for he always had ſeveral veteran ſoldiers and ſelect vp bi —_ ” 


Spaniards © about kim) who kept out the reſt of the aſſal- relief. 


c n or Vetones, 4 FR of the Pro-incia N e fol- 
wing the emendation of Hadr, Valeſius. But che MSS. read Berenes or Ba- 
' rome, which ancient!y fignified the king's ſervants and attendants in the 


palace; whence in after-ages the word Was 5 to denote r. 
zer Du F reſue. Typogr. 


fas 


5 Every legion 
dut that of 
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AL x x. fins, in which number were Calpurnius Salvianus and 
VAR. Manilius Tuſculus. Minutius, as he endeavoured to make 
LA his eſcape, ſtumbling upon ſome ſtones which lay in his 
Minutius way, was taken and brought to Caſſius. Racilius hid 
3 himſelf in a friend's houſe that lay neareſt the place, till he 
thinking could get information whether Caſſius was dead. But L. 
Caſſius dead, Laterenſis, not making the leaſt doubt of it, immediately 

carries news p | 1 | EE | 
of it to the ran with great ſatisfaction to the camp, to congratulate the 
camp. * Spaniſh and ſecond legion upon the news, who he was 
* LegioVer- ſatisfied had a particular hatred for Caſſius. In return for 
ais intelligence, they immediately carried him into the tri- 
bunal, and proclaimed him prætor: for there was not a 
| _ ſoldier that had been born in the province, or of the ſecond 
and Spaniſh legion, or who, by long continuance in the 
country, had been naturalized, but joined with the people 
in their averſion to Caſſius. But beſides theſe, Czfſar had 
likewiſe given him the thirtieth and twenty-firſt legions, 
raiſed ſome few months before in Italy; as for the fifth le- 
DP gion, he had lately levied that himſelf, _ 
But finding 54. In the mean time Laterenſis had intelligence that 
himſelf mit- Caſſius was till alive: upon which news, being more 
1 owl troubled at the diſappointment, than uneaſy for his own 
 Caffius, ſafety, he immediately compoſed himſelf, and went to 
wait upon him. The thirtieth legion, by this time having 


the natives, Notice of what had paſſed, marched to Cordova to their 
comes to al- general's aſſiſtance; the twenty · firſt and fifth followed their 
at example, leaving only the other two behind them in the 
camp: whereupon the ſecond, apprehending they ſhould be 
left alone, and from thence a judgment ſhould be formed 
olf their inclinations, did the like. But no apprehenſions 
could make the Legio Vernacula move from the place, or 

| alter their reſolution. „%%%. 
Hlecauſes all 55. Caſſius commanded the aſſaſſins to be ſeized, and 
de aſſaſſins ſent the fifth legion back again to tlie camp, retaining 
Ragin thirty cohorts for his defence. By Minutius's confeſſion he 
Laterenſis, learned that L. Racilius, L. Laterenſis, and Annius Sca- 
ard Scapulay pula, a Spaniard of great quality and intereſt, as fami- 
9 2 with him as either Racilius or Laterenſis, was equally 
concerned with chem in che conſpiracy: nor did he long 
ddlaefer his revenge, before he cauſed them to be put to 
 Minutinse death. He delivered up Minutius to be racked by his 


|  Salvianus freemen, and Calpurnius Salvianus, whoſe confeſſion 


. _ rg1l.0 added to the number of plotters, ſome ſay not without 
Juſtice, but others complain what he faid was ay a 
"—” e | | from 


2 (> (0 ka a. 


5. ©. Ac AY. a Se A . FF 


from him by pain. L. Mergilio likewiſe underwent the 4 L k x. 
queſtion. And Squillus impeached ſeveral ; who were all war. 
condemned to die, except thoſe who purchaſed their pa? 
dons ; for Caſſius publickly remitted the ſentence of death Caffiuscom- 
paſſed upon Calpurnius for fix millions of ſeſterces, that on 33 
Q. Sextius for five millions * ; who, though the deepeſt in death for 
the aſſaſſination, were only fined. Thus money made him Money n 
forget the danger of his life and the pains of his wounds, 
whilſt avarice and cruelty contended for victory. 5 
56. Within a few days after he received another packet f eceises 
from Cæſar, with an account of Pompey's flight, and the news of 
defeat of his forces. This news equally affected him with Pompey's 


eing d 


joy and ſorrow ; for as he could not but rejoice at Cæſar's fate. = 


ſucceſs, ſo on the other hand he was uneaſy to reflect that 
a concluſion of the war would put an end to the licentiouſ- 
of the times. Thus he was in diſpute with himſelf whe- 
ther he ſhould fit down contented, without fear of being 
called to account for the extortions he had already com- 
mitted, or purſue the dictates of his covetous temper. At 


length his wounds being cured, he ſent for thoſe to He makes 


whom he had formerly been liberal, and commanded them te nave: 


| s | a 1 refund the 
to refund the money they had received from him. As for money he 


them on whom he had hitherto impoſed lighter burthens gave them, 
than uſual, he ordered them now to pay larger ſums. With +a 
the like juſtice he reſolved to levy new forces amongſt al! 


the colonies and focieties of Roman citizens throughout the 


country; and ſuch as were afraid of a foreign expedition, 
he obliged toredeem themſelves from the ſervice by amerce- Makes thoſe | 


ments; which raiſed him great ſums of money, but en- mer relule 


to go to 


creaſed the hatred of the province. Aſter this, having re- Africk ga 


viewed the army, he ſent to Trajectum the legions he de- for it. 


ſigned to ſhip for Africk, and went himſelf to Seville to fee 
the fleet he had prepared; where he ſtaid ſome time, having 
publiſhed a proclamation, for ſuch as had not paid the mo- 
nies demanded of them, to attend him there; which was 


looked upon by all people as a very great hardſhip. 3 
5. About the ſame time L. Titius, who was then a tri- At Seville 


bune of the Legio Vernacula, informed him there was a re- he has news. 
of a mutiny 


port the thirtieth legion, under the command of Quintus in the tir. | 
Caſſius the lieutenant, being encamped at Nurgis, had mu- tieth legion. 


 tinied, and, having killed ſome of the centurions that 


oppoſed them, were gone over to the ſecond legion, 


2 Seftertium ſexagies cum Calpurnio paſciſcitur, cum Q, Sextio quinqua- 
gies : ſee Val. Max. I. ix. 4. the former ſum about 50,900 |. of eur money, 
the latter about 41,660 l. 13s. 4d. Typogr. „ 
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AL E x. who marched another way towards the ſea. On this 


w AR. intelligence, Caſſius, with five cohorts of the * nine- 

— teenth, began his march, and arrived at Ilurgis the next 

morning early; where he ſtaid a day to conſult what was 

proper to be done, then went to Carmona. Here the“ 

thirtieth legion, and thirty-firſt, with four cohorts of the 

fifth, and all the cavalry, attended him, bringing him infor- 

_ Nation that the Legio Vernacula, having ſurpriſed four of 

his cohorts near Obucula, had obliged them to march with 

them to the ſecond legion; where, after their joining, they 

had unanimouſly choſen T. Thorius, an Italian, for their 
general. Whereupon Caſſius Longinus immediately ſum- 

woning a council, {ent Marcellus to Cordova, to ſecure that 

town in his intereſt, and Q. Caſſius the lieutenant to Se- 

ville. But within a few days after, he heard Cordova had 

revolted; and that Marcellus, either voluntarily, or out of 
neceſſity (for the buſineſs was variouſly reported) had join- 

ed with them, as well as the two cohorts of the fifth le- 

gion, who lay there in garriſon. Provoked by this loſs, 

he decamped, and the day after arrived at Segovia, upon 

the river Silicenſis; where he made an oration to found 

the ſoldiers affections, whom he found to be ſincerely true 

do him, not for his own, but Cæſar's ſake; being ready to 
undertake any dangers, [2 — might but recover the pro- 

- vince for Czar, : 

| Tharias ar- 58. Thorius in the mean time led his veteran kepjons to 
1s at Cor- d ; and that this rebellion might not appear the 


= effect of his and the ſoldiers ſeditious tempers, as likewiſe 


that he might have a name of equal credit to ſet up againſt 
Caſſius, who, upon Cæſar's account, was likely to gain more 
aſſiſtants than himſelf, he declared his deſign was to recover 
the province for Cn. Pompey; which perhaps he was 
_ equally induced to by the hatred he bore Cæſar, and the 
affection he had for Pompey ; whoſe name had a wonder- 
ful influence over thoſe legions that formerly ſerved under 
Varro: but whether this was really his deſign or not, I 
ſhall not pretend to determine. However, it was his 


'n Yet there is no notice taken that he had the nineteenth We which 

therefore in my opinion ſhould be the twenty-firſt. 
bd We are to ſuppoſe Titius's report was falſe, but occaſioned by the loſs 
of the four cohorts mentioned; elſe how came the thirtieth legion to at - 
tend Caffius at Carmona? Bladen. The objection is juſt ; and Dr. Jurin's 
_ emendation, if admitted, very. happi y clears it another way, who at the be- 
 ginning of this ſection for L. Titius tribunius militum in leg. Vernac. nunciat 
au legionem xxx. reads L. Titius nunciat eam a legione xxx, @c. i. e. L. 
Titius tribune of the Legio Vernacula informed him that that legion had 

| revolted from the thirtieth, &c. Typegr« 


pretence, | 
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Fretence, as the ſoldiers confeſſed, who bore Pompey's A L E x. 

name engraven on their ſhields. The inhabitants of Cor- WA R. 
dova, men, women, and children, came out in a body t 


meet him, begging he would not deſtroy their town, ſince 


they had as ſtrong an averſion for Caſſius as he, only 
they deſired they might not be obliged to act againſt 
„ . e pats Pigs 5 
509. The army were moved by the tears and entreaties 
ol fo great a multitude; and finding there was no occaſion 
for the name or memory of Pompey to proſecute Caſſius, 
who was equally odious to both parties; but that it was 
impoſſible either to perſuade the people of Cordova, or 
| Marcellus to declare againſt Cæſar, eraſed Pompey's name g plants 
out of their ſhields, and chuſing Marcellus, who profeſſed dus name 
himſelf Cæſar's friend, their general, joined with the co- out of their 


_ _ "mea | _ Dickin 8 | ſhields, 
lony, and encamped near the town. Within two days e r 


The foldlers © 


after, Caſſius croſſed the Guadalquivir, and encamped on cellus their , 


a riſing ground within view of the place, about four miles general 
diſtance from Cordova. From hence he diſpatched cou- ee - "=p 
riers to king Bogud in Africk, and M. Lepidus, procon- Cusdalgui- 
ſul in the Hither Spain, to ſend him and the Province aſ- vir; ſends | 


ſiſtance as ſoon as poſſible, for Czfar's ſake : not omitting e yn 5 


in the mean while to deſtroy the country and buildings r 


JJ — ; 
60. Fired with this indignity, the legions that had choſen N au 
Marcellus for their general unanimouſly deſired he would army pro- 


lead them out in order of battle, and rather engage the vok<4 at it, . 


enemy, than ſuffer the moſt noble and beloved country ge 


of Cordova to be conſumed with fire and ſword be- Both armie- 
fore their eyes. Marcellus, knowing the fatal conſe- e ee 
quences of a fight to Cæſar, ſince a victory on either ſide net vv. 
would be a loſs to him, much againſt his will croſſed the 
 Guadalquivir, and diſpoſed his legions in order of battle. 

Caſſius did the like upon a riſing ground. Marcellus, per- 
ceiving he would not deſcend from the advantage he had got, 
laid hold of that reaſon to perſuade his ſoldiers to return 
again to their camp. He had already begun to retreat, 
when Caſſius, knowing himſelf to be ſtronger than he, fell 
upon Marcellus's legions with his cavalry, and made a 
conſiderable laughter amongſt their rear, upon the banks 
of the river. But Marcellus, finding the inconveniencehe 


had met with in croſſing the water, removed his camp to 


the other ſide the Guadalquivir, where both armies fre - 
quently drew out, but did not engage, by reaſon of the 
difficulty of coming to each other, 5 

OE 1 = Gr. Mar- 


— ravages 1 


— pub Lr — EY — * = Ns 


Marcellus 
: TOI him, 


— —̃ — Th 


Bopud ar- 


A LEX. G1. Marcellus was much ; Ai to Caſſivs i in foot; 
WAR, having the veteran legions which had learned experience 
wy from the many battles they had fought. But Caſſius de- 
_ pended more upon the fidelity than the courage of his ſol- 

5  diers; wherefore when both armies were encamped over- 
againſt each other, and Marcellus had erected a fort on a 
convenient place, for preventing the enemy from getting 
water; Longinus, apprehending he ſhould be beſieged in 


Caſſis de- a country that hated, him, ſilently decamped by night, and 


2 to marched towards Ulla, which place he belicved firm to his 


Vn, en- intereſt, Here he incamped ſo near the town (which was 
* ſituated on a hill) that the nature of the place and walls of 


the town might ſecure him from any attempts of the en- 
my. Hither Marcellus purſued him, and encamped as near 
Ulla as he could. Having taken a view of the place, * 
found himſelf obliged by neceſſity, and at the ſame time in 
conformity to his own wiſhes, neither to engage Caſſius, 
Which he could not have reſtrained his enraged ſoldiers from 
without ſuch neceſſity; nor to permit him to march farther, _ 
| left other countries ſhould ſuffer as much as Cordova. 
Wherefore having erected caſtles in proper places, he drew 


EO inveſts 2 line of circumvallation, wherein he encloſed both Caſſius 


: = the and the town. But before the works were perfected, Lon- 


yon ſent away all his cavalry, who he imagined might do 
bim conſiderable ſervice by intercepting Marcellus's fo- 
ragers and convoys; but would only be an uſeleſs clog 
vpon him to conſume his provificns, if he was once in- 
veſted. z 
_ King Bogud, aher the receipt of Caſfins' $ 8 
hu ſupplies. arrived in a few days with his forces, having joined to the 

legion he brought with him ſeveral auxiliary cohorts of 
Spain; for, as it always happens in civil wars, ſome towns 
| favoured Caſſius, but more Marcellus. Bogud arriving at 

Marcellus's outward works, there were ſeveral ſharp diſ- 

putes between them, wherein fortune ſometimes inclined to 


dne, ſometimes to the other party, but Marcellus (till main- 
._. tained his lines. 


Lepidus ar · 63. In the mean time © Lavkdus, Gm * hither pro- | 


5 * vince, with thirty-five legionary cohorts, a great number 


mite his of horſe and auxiliaries, came to Ulla, fully refolving t to 


cauſetohim, | 
Caflius will a Adjurgitque ei leg) ionem, quem 4 adduzxerat ; complureſque cobortes auxi- 


nut. ares, i. e. and joined him with the legion he brought with him, and ſeveral 


auxiliary cohorts, Sc. But how (as Dr. Jurin obſerves) could Begud join 
Caſſius, who was ſurrounded by Marcellus's works? That ingenious tritic 


ther-fore reads, adj (git et. ion guam ſecum udien, complures, & c. 
— 


compoſe 


* 
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compoſe the differences between the two enemies, Upon ALE Xx. 
his arrival Marcellus immediately delivered himſelf into his WA R. 
power; but Caſſius ſtaid ſtill in his camp; either alluming — 
to himſelf a greater dignity than Marcellus, or fearing Le- 
pidus had been prepoſſeſſed againſt him, Lepidus encamp- 
cd near the town, kept a fair correſpondence with Marce- 
lus, but commanded him not to fight; inviting Caſſi- 


= at the ſame time to his camp, and offering his pa- 


I be truce was not only concluded on, but the works almoſt _ . 


role for his ſafe return, Caſſius having long conſidered C, us de. 
on the propoſal, {till diftruſting Lepidus, yet not for- fires Mare 
ſeeing any proſperous erent from his reſolution, if he con- V's 

tinued in it, at laſt deſired Marcellus's works ſhould be be —— f 
demoliſhed, that he might have free liberty to march out. it :s grants 


levelled, and the centincls drawn off from the fortifications, 1 


when Bogud's ſoldiers made a furious attack upon one of truce, 
_ Marcellus's ciſtles, which lay neareſt their camp, before 


any one was acquainted with their deſign, except Caſſius; _ 
for he was ſuſpected not to be ignorant of it. Here they 5 
made a great ſlaughter amongſt our foldiers; and had not 
Lepidus, provoked with the breach of faith, interpoſed _ 
his aſſiſtance to put an end; to the * more fatal — 0 


| ſequences had enſued, 


64. Caſſius having now a free paſſage, Marcellus join- Marcellus 


cd camps with Lepidus, and both marched together to aud Lepicug | 
Cordova; Caſſius to Carmona. In the mean time Tre- 383 


bonius arrived to take poſſeſſion of the province, as pro- marches te 


conſul : upon which Caſſius, having diſtributed his legions Carmona. 
into winter- quarters, immediately packed up his goods and 195 
went to Malaga, where he embarked, pretending he durſt x. 1 
not truſt himſelt with Lepidus, Marcellus, and Trebonius; for Italy ; 
his friends reported, it was becauſe he wonld not make a | 
tour through the province in leſs ſpleudour than formerly, 
| fince part had revolted from him; but others were of opi- 


3 nion, he did it leſt that money would be forced from him 


by violence, which he had ſcraped together by his innume - 

' Table extortions. Having weighed anchor, with as favour - 

able a gale as could be expected from the ſeaſon of the year, 

to avoid ſailing in the night, he put into the Ebro; and 

though afterwards the wind blew ſomething ſtronger than 
before, yet he thought he might ſet fail again without dan - 

ger; but he was caſt away in the very mouth of the river, but "IV 


 _ the ſailors being neither able to tack about, by reaſon of the away in the 


_ rapidity of the ſtream, nor to keep the ſhip ſteady againſt mouth of 


: the violence of the waves. the Ebro. 
8 A3 CHAP. 


Syria. 
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_ Cz#far i= 65. WHEN Czfar came to Syria from Egypt, he was 


rives in 5y informed, as well by letters as ſeveral perſons who arrived 
ria, has no- 


tice of the there from Rome to attend him, that the city and com- 
diſorders in monwealth laboured under great diſorders; that dange- _ 
_ Tay: Tous ſeditions were cauſed by the diſputes between the 


tribunes of the people; that the ambition of the military 
tribunes, and thoſe other officers to whom the command of 
legions had been committed, had ſuffered the ancient and 


| ſevere Roman diſcipline to be corrupted ; and that there 


was no redreſs to be hoped for but from his preſence. 


"hi ſtays to However, before his departure, he thought it abſolutely 
ſettle the af- 
_  fairsof thoſe 


neceſſary to compoſe the diſſenſions in thoſe provinces 
provinces Where he then was, to reſtore the laws to their ancient cur- 
where he rent, and free them from all apprehenſions of foreign ene- 
mies. This he hoped quickly to effect in Aſia, Syria, and 
Cilicia, as thoſe countries were not engaged in war; but 
expected to find more difficulty in Bithynia and Pontus: 
for he heard no news of Pharnaces quitting Pontus, nor 
| believed he deſigned it, being fluſhed with his late ſucceſs 
over Domitius Calvinus. Having made a ſhort ſtay al- 
moſt in every country of note, he diſtributed rewards both 
publick and private to thoſe that had deſerved them; then 
heard and adjuſted their ancient differences, and having | 
received all the kings and potentates, as well of the pro- 
vinces as of the neighbouring countries, into his protection, 
and diſtributed the neceſſary orders for defending the coun- _ 
try, he diſmiſſed them all full of affection to him and the ; 
Roman people. 


8 606. Having ſtayed a few days dens he conflituted bis 1 


5. Cæſar go friend and relation Sextus Cæſar governor of Syria; then 5 
2 failed for Cilicia, with the ſame fleet in which he came. 
Goes to Ci- He gave orders for all the people of that province to at- 


licta, tend him at Tarſus, one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt towns in 


. their territories. Here he ſtaid no longer than was abſo- 
lutely neceffary to ſettle the publick affairs with thoſe of 
_ the neighbouring ſtates; for, prompted by the deſire of 


opening the campaign d, he marched by long journies 
. From thence through Cappadocia, and arrived at Mazaca; from whence, 
ro Cappado- after two days reſt, he purſued his journey to Comana, a 

„deen of Cappadocia, renowned for the moſt ancient and 


_ fared temple of Bellona ; to whom the people Pay ſo pro- 
| | d Seunft Pharnaces, 5 18 
found 


COMMENTARIES. _ 
found an adoration, that her prieſt poſſeſſes the ſecond poſt A L E x · 


ol honour and authority in their country, being inferior WAR. 


only to the king. This prieſthood Czfar conferred upon 
Nicomedes, a Bithynian, of a maſt illuſtrious houſe, de- we wok 
ſcended from the royal line of Cappadocia ; who laid claim yriea ef E i- 
to that office by an undoubted right, though it was ob- lona. 
{cured by length of time, and the low ebb of fortune to 
Which his family had been reduced. As for Ariarathes, —_ 
delivered him into the protection of his brother king Ario- 
barzanes; for ſince both had well deſerved from the com- 
monwealth, he was not willing ambition ſhould tempt one 

to rebel, or abſolute power the other to ule his brother tog 
ſeverely e, 


„ affür compoſed, he e purſucl his journey with the 

ulual diſpatch. 

67. When he artivid near Pontus and the aide of n He arrives 
_ Galatia, Deiotarus, undoubted king of Armenia the Leſſer, Kerben. 
| though his title to the tetrarchate pr” almoſt the whole pro- comes to 


vince of Galatia was diſputed by the other potentates of make bis 


| that country, having laid aſide not only all regal ornaments, * bn lien. ; 
but even the habit of a gentleman, attended Cæſar in a 
ſuppliant's garb; % humbly craving pardon, that being 


placed by fortune in a country where Czſar had no forces, 
he had lent his aſſiſtance to Pompey; ſince it did not belong 
do him to decide the contr overſies of the Roman n bur - 
obey the preſent power. | 
68. To which Cæſar, © fir & e him of the ma- cæar aa · 
mp friendly offices he had done him during his conſulate;ñ; 
to convince him the defence he made was no excuſe for 
what he had done, replied, It was impoſſible for a per- 
| fon of his pradence and experience to be ignorant who was 
maſter of Rome and Italy, where the ſenate, people, and 
republick were; or who was elected conſul after L. Len- He pardons 
tulus and C. Marcellus: however, he forgave him for the bim. 
former ſervices he had done, for the acquaintance which 
had been between them, for the dignity of his — = 8. 
the reſpect due to his age, and the numerous interceſ- 
ſions of ſtrangers and friends on his behalf.” Having re 
ſtored him his kingly apparel, he told him he would here- 
after decide the diſpute about his tetrarchate: but com- 
manded Deiotarus to attend him to the war, with all his 


e What cds then did cht give Ari abies againſt 4 abſolute 1 | 
of his brother ? He made him king of Armenia the Leis: and ſo this place 
ſhould be ſupplied. See the Founcation for this emendation in Dr. Jurin. 

5 ** | | | 
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A LE x.cavalryand the legion which he had cauſed to be inſtructed | 
WAR. in the Roman diſcipline. 

69. When Cæſar was arrived in PRs, and had drawn 
all his forces together, he found them but inconſiderable, 
as well in reſpect to their number, as their experience; for 
he had only two legions beſides that of Deiotarus, and the 

ſixth of veteran ſoldiers, brought from Alexandria ; which 

was ſo diminiſhed by the fatigues and dangers they had un- 
dergone, part being loſt in the difficult marches and voy- 
ages they had made, others cut off in the frequent engage · 
ments they had been in, that there were not a thouſand 


men of the legion left. Here, however, he received an em- 


-" Shins? s baſſage from Pharnaces : © The deputies, in the firſt place, 

_ embaſly to deſiring he would not enter the country in a hoſtile man- 
" I : ner; for their king was ready to ſubmit to whatever Czfar 
ſhould think fit to command him. But they inſiſted much 
- ou it, as a meritorius act in their maſter, that he had 
never ſent any forces to the aſſiſtance of Pompey ; ; which 

Deiotarus had done, and was notwithſtanding received in- | 
. | tofavour.” 5 3 
- ene an- 70. To this Czfar mobs anos. « If a 15 , 
_ 1 his promiſe, he ſhould find Cæſar his friend: but 


he mildly adviſed the embaſſadors, not to value themſelves 
ſo much, becauſe they had not done like Deiotarus, in 


ſending ſupplies to Pompey ; for though he was always 
ready to pardon private injuries, yet he could never for- 
give thoſe committed againſt the republick, even by the 
perſons that had done him the moſt zealous ſervices. Be- 
| ſides, it was a greater advantage to Pharnaces that he had 
ſent no forces, ſince he had thereby eſcaped a defeat, than 
to Cæſar, whom the immortal gods had made victorious. 
However, he was willing to forgive him the grievous in- 
Juries he had done the Roman citizens in Pontus, becauſe 
it was now too late to think of reſtitution ; for neither 
could thoſe be brought to life again whom be had mur- 
dered, nor they regain their virility on whom he had in- 
flicted puniſhments more intolerable to Romans than death. 
But let him immediately quit the kingdom of Pontus, 
* the general- receivers their ſervants, and return thoſe 
goods of private perſons which were in his cuſtody, Theſe 
conditions once performed, then was the time to ſend thoſe 
_ preſents, which ſucceſsful generals uſually receive from their 
friends: for Pharnaces had Preſented Car with a golden . 
crown. 5 
7b He ſent the embalſadgrs back with this anſwer . 
Phar- 
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Pharnaces, who had promiſed fo liberally, hoping Cæſar 4 L x. 
was in haſte to be gone, and had given more credit to his war. 
aſſurances than he really had, that he might the fooner THWWS 
diſparch other buſineſs of greater importance (for every one r nog * 
knew Cæſar was recalled by many affairs to Rome) began 
to perform but ſlowly, ſometimes deſiring a longer day, 
ſometimes other conditions, and, in fine, endeavouring to 
fruſtrate Cæſar's deſign. - But he, perceiving Pharnaces's | 
dritt, was now obliged by neceſſity to that which at other 
times he was led to by inclination, to decide the Giſpute | by 
a battle ſooner than was expected. 

72. Leila is a town of Pontus, well fortiſied conſi der- Cxfar . 
ing its ſituation; for though the town ſtands upon a plain, "Ga | 
2 yet the walls round about are built upon hills that environ 
the place, and look as if they had been contrived by art. 
Oa every fide of this town lie many mountains, divided 
from each other by intervening rallies ; the moſt remark- 
able of them is that which the victory of Mithridates over 
Triarius, and the laughter of our army, rendered famous; 
lying not above three miles diſtant from Zeila, and har- 
ing a ridge that extends almoſt to the town: upon which 
| Pharnaces, in memory of the ſucceſs his father formerly 
had when encamped there, lodged himſelf with all bis 
forces. = 
— cab lay 8 fire miles diſtant 1 the enemy, 
2 and perceiving the ſame valley which fortified the king's 
camp might be of the like advantage to him, if he could poſ- 
ſels the oppoſite hill before the enemy, who lay much the 
| neareſt to it; he commanded his ſoldiers to furniſh them- 
_ felves with faſcines : theſe orders performed, the next morn- 
| Ing about three o'clock, leaving all his baggage behind him, 
be ſet forward with his legions, and by break of day, be- 
fare the enemy had notice of his motions, poſſeſſed himſcIf He gains 
of the very fame place where Mithridates lodged when he _— .. 
routed Triarius. Hither he commanded the fervants of 6 
the army to bring all the faſcines, for he would not ſuffer <5 was 
one ſoldier to be abſent from the works, ſince only a vale, gs . 


5 hardly a mile over, divided the two armies. 


74. Early in the morning Pharnaces, having notice of Pharnaces 
this, drew all his forces out before his camp: but as the hi out 
dilſadvantage of the place was ſo very conſiderable, Cæſar _ 
at firſt believed he did it only to exerciſe the ſoldiers, and 

to retard the progreſs of his works, by obliging him to keep | 

more ſoldiers in arms; or out of oftentation, to convince - 

Cæſar that he * not more on the advantage of fy 

| "a 


c. J. CAESAR'S 


4 L Ex. poſt, than the ſtrength of his army: wherefore keeping 
WAR. only the firſt line in order of battle, Cæſar commanded the 
GW reſt of his forces to go on with the fortifications, But 


| Pharnaces, prompted either by the omen of the place, by 
religious predictions, which we were afterwards informed 
he was much governed by, the contempt of our ſmall 
numbers in arms (for he believed all the ſervants that daily 


carried materials for the works were ſoldiers) or depend- 


ing on' the experience of his army, which his lieutenants 
boaſted had engaged and defeated the twenty-ſecond 
legion; and deſpiſing our forces, which he had worſted 
when under the command of Domitius; he reſolved to give 
us battle, and therefore deſcended to the bottom of the 
valley. Cæſar at firſt derided his vain attempt, in draw- 
ing his army into ſo narrow a place, whither no general 
in his right ſenſes would have veatured. But Pharnaces, 
in the mean time, having deſcended into the vale, now 
began to aſcend the _ avenues of our hill in order of 
battle. 
Cæſar, moved at his wonderful raſbneſs, and finding 
himſelf attacked before he was prepared to receive Pharna- 
ces, in an inſtant drew his ſoldiers off from the works, or- 
dering them to repair to their arms; and having ſent a party 
to oppoſe the enemy's aſcent, diſpoſed his army in battle 
array, However, the ſurprize occaſioned great confuſion 
amongſt our men: for before they could be ranged ac- 
cording to method, the king's chariots broke in upon them, 


ins. and difordered their ranks; but they were ſo warmly plied 


with our darts, that we ſoon put a ſtop to their career: 
the battle ſoon became general, and a ſhout being ſet up, 
the fight immediately began. The advantage of the place 
was of no ſmall ſervice to us, though not fo much as the 
aſſiſtance of the immortal gods, who, as they have an in- 
fluence over all battles, fo they moſt conſpicuouſly exert 
their power where human conduct is of no fervice. 

76. The conflict had been warmly maintained for ſome 
time, when the ſixth vereran legion, that was difpoſed in the 
right, made the firſt ſtep towards victory, by forcing the 
_ enemy's left to deſcend from the hill: afterwards, with 
greater difficulty, but by the ſame providential aſſiſtance, the 

left wing and main body routed likewile the reſt of the king's 
forces, who, as they had eaſily gained the ſummit, ſo they 
now felt the diſadvantage of being driven from it with pre- 
cipitation. Thus part being killed, part trodden under 
toot, thoſe who were nimble * having firſt flung 
away 


* " l cle. wat 11 an . 
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away their arms; nor was it poſſible for them to defend 4 L E x. 
themſelves even upon the higher ground, whilſt they had wa x. 
no weapons. Our ſoldiers, fluſhed with ſucceſs, made ao 
ſcruple of ſurmounting difficulties, and ſtormed the ene- Phervaces 
my's works: the cohorts which Pharnaces had left to ſe- b_ * 
cure his camp made ſome ſmall reſiſtance, but we quickly 
forced their trenches. Thus all Pharnaces's army being 
either killed or taken priſoners, he made his eſcape, attended 


only by a few cavalry ; but had not our ſoldiers been amuſ- = 
ed by aſſaulting his . he had n fallen alive into 
Cæſar's hands. 


77. Czfar, though no ſages to victory, yet was more 
particularly affected with this, which had ſo ſoon put an 
end to an important war; nor did the memory of his un- 
expected danger a little add to his ſatisfaction, when . 
reſlected from how difficult a beginning he had gained an 
eaſy conqueſt. Pontus thus reduced, he diſtributed all the Pontus gal- 
ſpoil of the king's army among his ſoldiers, and the day af- ted. Viaci- 


anus left ga- 


ter ſet forward with a guard of light-armed cavalry, having coor of 

firſt ordered the ſixth legion to return to Italy, where they the e place. > 

ſhould receive the rewards and honours they had merited; 

he ſent back Deiotarus his auxiliarics, and left Cælius V in- . 

cianus with two legions to protect the kingdom. | 
78. Through Galatia and Bithynia he travelled to Aſi; 5 


| arbitrating all the controverſies of the countries he paſſed _ 


through, and diſtributing equal juſtice amongſt the ſeveral 


made king of Boſphorus, in return for the ſervice he had _ rv 
done him in Egypt : a general deſcended from royal blood, , oo, 8 5 
and educated in courts even from his youth; for Mithri : 
dates, king of all Aſia, out of reſpect to his birth, had 

taken him whilſt a boy from Pergamus, and kept him ian 

his camp for ſeveral years. Boſphorus was formerly ſubject 

to Pharnaces, and ſurrounded the barbarous kings, all ene- | 

mies to the commonwealth ; and Cæſar thought he took an 
effectual method to ſecure it in the Roman intereſt, by 
committing it to the charge of ſo faithful a prince. He de- Cf er- 
creed him likewiſe, according to right of deſcent, and pro- tles le di- 
pinquity of blood, the tetrarchate of Galatia, which for 3 
ſome years before had been poſſeſſed by Deiotarus. How- cum of 
ever, he made no longer ſtay any where than the neceſſity G Galatia 
of his return to compoſe the diſorders at Rome would al- 
low of; but having adjuſted all affairs with equal ſucceſs 


and diſparch returned to — before he Was expected. 
HIRTIUS 


kings, ſtates, and tetrarchs. Mithridates of Pergamus he Mithridates Re 


„ 
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 HisxTivs Pans4a, or Oppius's 


COMMENTARY 


OF THE 


AFRICAN WAR, | 


Cæſar, having compoſed the troubles at Rome, fails 


for Africk, gains Leptis. Has ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 


oy with Labienus. | Juba, going to Join Scipio, 18 


e 


Nie arrives at 


Lilybæum. 
x1v, Cal. 


Per. Jul. 

4667. 
V. C. Var, 
. 


forced to return, on news that Bogud had entered 
his country. The various ſucceſs of the war on 


both ſides. Towns loſt and taken; ſhips taken, 


but fortune inclines to Cæſar. A ſet battle, and 
Scipio defeated. The death of Cato, and ſeveral 
other perſons of note, Juba's kingdom reduced 


into a province. 


el ice CHAD L:::: : 
C ASAR, by common, but continued marches, ar- 


rived on the * thirtieth of September at Lilybzum ; de+ 
ſigning to go on board immediately, though he had only 
one legion of new levies, and ſcarce fix hundred cavalry. 


To prevent his men from having any thoughts of ſtaying, 
and that they might be ready upon an hour's warning, he 


2 Mr. d'Ablancourt. and the gentleman that tranſlated this book into 
Engliſh, render x IV. Kal. Jan. the 15th of December, and arc two days 


earlier than me, at Cæſar's embarking: but I have followed Dr. Buſby's 
and Dr. Kennet's accounts of the kalends, nones, ides, in making it the 


19th of December. Bladen : who was not aware that the Julian Calendar 


was not yet introduced. The former tranſlators therefore, ſomewhat more 


rationally than he, computed by Numa's, Though that in general is a ver 


_ cauſl 
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ex | tis pavilion to be pitched ſo near the fea that it was AFR1c. i 
almoit waited by the waves. The wind happened to be WAR. | 
contrary 3 but however he permitted nor th. 1zilors or 1o6wvü⸗(L—ẽꝰ 
ers to come on ſhore, that he might omit no opportunity of N 
weighing anchor: for though he received intelligence from 
the inhabitants of Africk how conſiderable the enemy's _ 
forces were; that their cavalry was very numerous; that 1 
they had fx legions belonging to king Juba, en to Scipio, „ | 
belides great numbers of light- armed foci, an hundred and | 
twenty elephants, and ſeveral {7.2drons of ſhips ; yet, not 
in the leaſt daunted at theſe mighty preparations, he refolv- - 1 
ed to purſue his enterprize. In the mean time his gallies, 5 
tranſports, and new levies daily increaſed; hither likewiſe 
came the fifth veteran legion, and two thouſand horſe to 
JJ“... One 
2. Having now got ſix legions, and two thouſand caval- Orders part 
ry, he cauted them to embark in the gallies in the ſame = = _ | 
order they arrived, and the horſe in the tranſports, Then p,cocia} 
commanded the greateſt part of his navy to fail before to 
the iſland o Paconia, which lies not far diſtant from Lily- 
bæum; himſelt ſtaying behind to expoſe ſome few perſons 
confiſcated goods to public fale. Afterwards having com- 
manded Alienus, prætor of Sicily, to fend him all neceſſary 
proviſions, and ſee the reſt of his army go on board as foon = 
as poſſible, he embarked himſelf on the eighth of October e, 4 4. „r. 
and ſoon came up with the reſt of his fleet. Thus with a Cal, Ian. 
fair wind, and quick paſſage, he arrived, after four dass 
ſail, within ſight of Africk, attended by a few gallies; for 
imperfect rule, by reaſon of the arbitrary liberty the prieſts took of inter- 
calating more or leſs, as they had an intereſt to ſerve. However, as ve 
know the method Jul. Cæſar obſerved in reforming the calendar juſt after 
his return from Africa, we are able to aſcertain the preciſe dates of each 
tranſaction the year beſore. To bring the ſeaſons of the year to anſwer 
their reſpective months, he made a year of 445 days, as Cenſorinus fays, 
de die natal. c. 20. or 15 months, as Suet. in Jul. c. 49. Now reckoning 
ſo many days backward through the year Per. Jul. 4668. they terminate 
on Oct. 13. Per. Jul. 4667. So far back were the calends of Jan. got: and 
conſequently x Iv. Kal. Jan. to Sept. 30. See the learned Dr. Aſhon's 
| 2 diſſertation on this ſubject in Biblioth. Liter. 1722. DHyegr. 
W The original is Aponiana; but there is no fuch place to be found in 
ancient geographers; therefore commentators have thought fit to make it 
Paconia; which quadrates with the deſcription... 1 
Eeln the orig. a. d. v1. Cal. Jan. which would be Dec. 27 according 
to the Julian calends. But Cicero de Divinat. c. 24. ſays Cæſar ſet ſ. | 
ante brumam, i. e. before the winter ſolſtice, which was at that time v11t. 
Cal. Jan. or Dec, 25. Now Dec. 27, cannot be before Dec. 253. or before 
winter, if we take bruma in the extenſive ſenſe of the word. By the pre- 
ceding account this difficulty is removed: Cicero ſpeaks of the winter ſol- 
| tice, denoting the ſeaſon of the year: Hirtius of v1. Cal. Jan. as it ſtood | 
in the calendar of that year, which by the Julian reformation would be 
Oct. 8. long enough therefore before the winter ſolſtice Dec. 25. Sce 
Dr. Aſhon as before. Typogr. Teng om: — 
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4 FRI c. moſt of his tranſports being diſperſed by the tempeſt, pat 

w 4 R. into ſeveral ports. 

3. Having failed by Clupea, Neapolis, with diverſe other 
Cxfar lands towns and caſtles upon the ſea-coaſts, he at laſt arrived at 
arr gat Adrumetum, where the enemy had a garriſon commanded 
Vith 3000 by C. Conſidius; Cn. Pifo likewiſe appeared upon fhore 
| foot, and towards Clupea, at the head of the Os of Adrumetum, 
"" horſe, and about three thouſand Moors. 

Cæſar lay at anchor for ſome time, to expect thi reſt of 
bis tranſports; but at length landed his army, which at 
preſent conſiſted only of three thouſand foot, with a hundred 
and fifty horſe, and encamped before the town, without of. 

fering injury to any perſon, having ftrictly prohibited his 
_ foldiers from plundering. In the mean time the inhabitants 
manned the walls in their own defence, and placed them- 
ſelves in conſiderable numbers before the gates, their forces 
amounting to two legions: Czfar having rode round the 
town to takea view of it, returned again to his camp. Many 
people reflected on his conduct, that he had not appointed 
his fleet a certain place of rendezvous; nor, according to his 
ulſual cuſtom. delivered them orders ſealed up, to be opened 
at ſome particular place. But Cæſar had very good reaſon 
for what he did; for he was apprehenſive, that no part of 
Africk was ſo clear from the enemy's forces, as to afford 
them a ſafe landing-place : wherefore he thought it beſt to 
rely intirely upon fortune, and land where occalion offered. 
Conſuliuy's. 4. L. Plancus, the lieutenant, deſired Cæſar would give 
_ cruelty, | him leave to treat with Conſidius, and try if it was poſlible 
do reduce him to reaſon : his requeſt being granted, he 
wrote a letter to him, and ſent it into the town by one of 
the priſoners. So foon as the meſſenger arrived, he went 
according to orders to deliver the packet, when Conſidius, 
before he would receive it, demanded whence it came, 


From Cæſar the generaliſſimo, replied the meſſenger. 1 
know no generaliſſimo of the Roman army but Scipio, ſays 


Conſidius; then commanded the meſfenger to be put to 


death in his n aud nn the letter . to 


5 _ 
c H A P. I. 


2 4 SA R had now attended a day 5 a * before 


e the town, without receiving any anſwer from Conſidius; 
and couſidering his forces were not yet arrived; that his 
cavalry were but inconſiderable in number; that he had not 

an army ſufficient to inveſt the town ; that it would dif- 


9 = courage 


[4] 


v_— Fm a 4 RN pubs 


| Cal, Jan, anſwered to Oct. 13. of the Julian year. See before $1. Typogr- 


ſo great a multitnde. The ſucceſs was incredible, for leſs _ 
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courage his raw ſoldiers to enter upon warm ſervice ſo 4FR ic. 
ſoon ; that the place was well fortified ; and that the ene- w a R. 


my expected numerous ſupplies of horfe, he thought it ad. 


viſcable not to attempt a ſiege, which would endanger his 

being ſurrounded behind by their cavalry, VVàFF 
6. But when he was decamping the garriſon made a vi- He quits A- | 

gorous ſally, being luckily joined the fame inſtant by Juba's um; 


a ; a the ene 
horſe, who came thither to receive their pay. They ſoon yy 4 


| poſſeſſed themſelves of the camp we had deſerted, and began tack cæ far: 


| to purſue our rear; whereupon the foot immediately halted, eg il 


and our cavalry, though few in number, bravely charg 


than thirty Gallick horſe broke two thouſand of the Moors, 
and purſued them even to the gates of Adrumetum. The 


enemy thus repulſed, Cæſar continued his march; but ob- 


ſerving they frequently ſallied, and retired again when at- 


tacked by our horſe, he diſpoſed a few veteran cohorts, 
which he had along with him, in the rear, with a party of 


cavalry, and marched forward ſlowly with the reſt: thus 


the farther he retired, the leſs eager were the Numidians 


to purſue him. Several towns and caſtles ſent deputies to 
meet him upon the road, proffering to furniſh him with 
corn, and execute any commands he ſhould lay upon them; 
wherefore he encamped that evening, being the thirteenth _ 
— . (8 


7. From thence he marched to Leptis, a free town. Czfar en- 
Embaſſadors came out to meet him, declaring how much mee at 


their country was at his diſpoſal : wherefore having placed . | 


centurions with ſtrong guards at the gates of the town, to clares for 


prevent any ſoldiers from entering it, and committing vio- 3 3 
lence; he encamped towards the ſhore, not far diſtant from 


the place. Hither by accident came his tranſports, with Some few orf os 


| | | 3 | | . 41 his tranſ- | 
ſome of the gallies: the reſt, as they were informed, not — 


knowing where to land, had been ſeen off of Utica. In the 


mean time Cæſar, finding himſelf obliged to continue near 


the coaſts, and not make any expeditions higher up into 
the land, for want of the reſt of his army, commanded all 
the cavalry to remain on board; and ſent them freſh water 
from ſhore ; which, I ſuppoſe, he did to prevent the coun- 


try from being ravaged : but the rowers, who landed to 
fetch water, were ſurprized by the Moors; ſeveral of 


them wounded with their darts, and others killed before 5 


rr Cal. Jan. the firſt day of the long vear conſiſting of 445 days, which 


our 


553 | G. J. CEASAR's 
AF NI c. our party came up to their aſſiſtance: for it is cuſtomary 
WAR. with the Moors to lie in ambuſcade with their horſes in the 
— vallies, from whence they ſtart out and make their attacks 
in the open plain. 
He ſendsto 8. Whillt theſe affairs were tranſaCting, Cæſar diſpatch- 
HD _s- ed couriers to Sardinia, and the neighbouring provinces, 
men and for ſupplies of men and corn, which they were to ſend him 
wn. immediately on receipt of his letters; and having unloaded 
75 part of his gallies, detached Rabirius Poſthumus to Sicily 
tor a ſecond ſupply ; not omitting at the ſame time to or- 
der ten ther gallies to cruiſe in queſt of his ſcattered fleet, 
and to keep the ſea open from the enemy. He likewiſe 
sepdsgalluſt commanded C. Salluſlins Criſpus, the prztor, to fail to- 
Cereina. ard Cercina, an iſland in the enemy's hands, where he 
underſtood was plenty of corn. He diſtributed all theſe or- 
ders ſo carefully, that he left no room for excuſe or delay. 
In the mean while, having notice from the priſoners and 
deſerters of the poſture, of Scipio's affairs, he pitied the con- 
dition of him and. his party, who maintained now king 
Juba' s cavalry, and were bi infatuated as to chooſe rather to 
de raſſals to a foreign prince, than peaceably enjoy their 
5 own fortunes at home with their fellow-citizens. _ 
Iii Non. Jan | 9. On the fifteenth of October Cæſar decamped; _ 


Does having left a garriſon ot ſix cohorts at Leptis, under the 


being. command of Saſerna, returned again to Ruſpina with the 
| decamps, Telt of his forces, from whence he came the day before. 
; 23 Here leaving his baggage, he foraged with a light · armed 
| party about the villages, commanding the boors to attend 
him with horſes and carriages. Thus having got a ſufficient 
quantity of corn, he returned again to Ruſpina; which I 
ſuppoſe he did that he might not leave the ſea-ports un- 
covered behind him, and that he might ſecure a retreat 
upon occaſion to his ſhips. aloe: 
10. Wherefore having left P. Saferna here with a 
garriſon, brother to him TT he hai made governor of 
Leptis, he commanded ſtore of wood to be carried into 
the town ; then leaving the place, attended by the ſeven ve- 
| teran cohorts who had behaved themſelves ſo well under 
; Sulpicius and Vatinius, he marched to the haven about 
5 Embarks two miles diſtant from Ruſpina, where he embarked with 
wich ſeven them in the evening; which made the whole army very 


coborts; his 


army very. inquiſitive and uneaſy, ſince no one was able to gueſs at 
| waealy, the general's deſign. Thus the new levies, who were but 
inconſiderable, for all were not yet arrived, finding them- 
_ ſelves — to a numerous and crafty enemy, had nothing 
to 


Y x pw as” 5 
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to ſupport them under their afflictions, but the unuſual a r N IC. 

mirth and gaiety they obſerved in their general's coun- w A R. 

tenance ; for ſuch Cæſar put on in this occaſion : from 

his conduct therefore and experience they promiſed them- 

ſelves ſucceſfs. 
11. He continued one night on board; W 


morning early, juſt as he was about to weigh anchor, moſt Part of bis 
unexpectedly arrived that part of his navy which had . 


its way, and had given him io much pain. Whereupon | | 
Cæſar immediately commanded all his ſoldiers to land again, 
and receive the reſt as they came du ſhore. As ſoon then 
as the ſhips were brought into haven, and the horſe and 


| infantry landed, he returned agaln to Ruſpina, encamped =] | 1 


near the town, and leaving the baggage there went to fo- 

rage with thirty cohorts. Now the army petceived Czfar's 
defign was privately to have failed to the afliftance of the 
tranſports which were and to prevent their fall- 

ing in with the enemy's fleet. Nor would it have been con- 
venient to have made the ſoldiers he left behind in garri - 

ſon acquainted with his deſign, leſt they ſhouldſhave been 
terrifled with the conſideration of 6— of their — 


[ * n 


CHAP. um. 


14. Ks AR had ae d His miles from Cake goes 
his camp, before his ſcouts gave him notice the enemy was “ foraging. 
not far off; which intelligence was ſoon confirmed by the 
duſt that appeared. Whereupen he immediately ſent for 
the horſe and zrchers ; having of the firſtno great number, 
and an inconſiderable party of the latter along with him: 
theſe he commianded to follow after leifurely in good order, 


F whilſt he went before with a ſlender guard. So ſoon as he 


arrived within fight of the eneniy, he commanded his ſol- 
diers to draw up in order, and make ready for battle; the 
— he kafalnuadig only to thirty cohorts, 7? 


rere 


13. In the mean time, the enemy under the command Meets Labi- 


of Labienus and the two Pacidii drew out their forces _—_— 1 


a very extended front, not ſo much of foot, ol cave, over or 


intermined with light- armed Numidians and archers, fobatile, 


cloſely ranged, that at firſt Cæſar's army miſtook them all 
for infantry ; both their wings were ſtrengthened with ſe- BD 
veral ſquadrons of horſe. Cæſar, as he was obliged 2 | 

the alla ata | radios N 
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ARI c. line; placing the archers in the front, and his cavalry in 
WaR. each wing; giving the latter particular orders to take care 
— they were not ſurrounded by the enemy's numerous herſe; 
for he deſigned only to engage them with his foot. 
14. Both armies expected which ſhovld begin the charge; 
which Cæſar thought not his buſineſs; for being fo much 
5 inferior to them in number, he had more occaſion to make 
Lavienus's uſe of ſtratagem than force: when on a ſudden the enemy's 
cavalry (ur- | 
| round Ce. Boiſe began to extend themſelves upon the hills on either 
er's army, fide, def gning to furround Cæſar's cavalry, who could 
; hardly maintain their ground, In the mean time, both the 
main bodies adva ancing to charge each other, the light- 
armed Numidian foot, intermixed with horſe, ſallied from 
their line of battle, and caſt their darts amongſt our legion 
ar y ſoldiers; but when our men attempted to return their 
charge, they immediately retreated, and the foot received 
our attack till the horſe had time to rally, and come again 
to oy relief. 1 

. Ciar obſerving this. 1 new way of 6 8 : 

:o hie ſoldiers broke their ranks by advanciag too far; for 
whenever our foot purſued their cavalry, who retreated a 
conſiderabie way and eaſily evaded our piles by flight, we 
were flanked by the Numidians: whercfore he commanded, 
that not a ſoldier ſhoald move above four foot from his co- 
_ tours. Labienus's cavalry all this while, truſting to the ſu- 
periority of their numbers, were endeavouring to ſurround. 
ours, who, overpowered at length by the enemy, and having 
their horſe: wounded under them, began by degrees to give 
ground; which made their. cav; alry purſue with greateer 
as ar- ardour. Thus our Whole army was in an inſtant ſurround- 
2 ate ed, and, being g entangled like beaſts in a til, was obliged 
dq caſt ſelf into an bb. | 
16. Labicnus rode.up and down headed before his 
firſt line, ſometimes encouraging his own men, ſometimes. 
3 , ſpeaking. to Cæſar's after this manner; So ho, you raw 
ſpeech to fold; & there ! why ſo very fierce ? What, have Czfar's fair 
Cæſar's ſol- promiſes infpired you with all this courage ? he has brought 
diers. 50 1219 a fine condition ! I pity your caſe.” To this one 
A ſoldier's Of the perſons he ſpoke to made anſwer, ** He was no raw 
anſuer. foldier, but a veteran of the tenth leg zion. «© I don't fee. 
pour colours, 5 replied Labienns. wy No matter for that,“ 
added the fold ier, „ you ſhall quickly know who I am 3”. 
then pulling off his hc! met to diicover his face, and at the 
fame inſtant darting his pile with the utmoſt vigour againſt 
Labicn as, he gave his | norte a dreadiul wound 1 in the breaſt; 


, Now, © 


 Cxfar's 
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te Now, ſaid he, Labienus, remember it was a ſoldier of the A F RIC. 
tenth legion from whole arm that javelin came.” However WA R. 
the whole army was in great conſternation, eſpecially the CW a 
new levies ; who now only turned their eyes towards Cæ- Cetar's ar- 
far, and attempted nothing farther than to detend them 7 SO” 
ſelves from the darts of the enemy. eee 
17. At laſt Czfar, perceiving the enemy's deſign, com- He orders 

manded his men to extend themſelves in lines as far as they ee 5 
could, facing about at the ſame time to form a double front. ruemſelves 
Thus he broke the enemy's circle with his right and left in lensth; 

wings, and attacking them from boch ſides at once, after 8 
he had received the horſe into the middle of his forces, his circle, 
infantry caſt their piles, and ſoon obliged the enemy to fly; 3 | 
but purſued not far, becauſe he was apprehenſive of an am- 
buſcade. This action over, the enemy repulſed and wound- 
ed, he began to retreat towards bis * in order of 
battle. 
18. And now v M. Perreins 5 Cn, Piſo, OL oe to th e Prelus and 
aſſiſtance of the enemy with eleven hundred ſelect Numidian ee 5 
| horſe, and a conſiderable number of foot from the ſame p:riy to 4 
country. This ſupply gave them freſh vigour, and having bienus's aſ- 
recovered their late diſorder, their cavalry again began to din e. 
attack our legions in the rear, endeavouring to ſtop their They attack 
retreat. Upon which Cæſar cauſed his forces to face about, Ceſar again, 
| and renew the fight in the open plain; but perceiving the 3 N 
enemy fought as they did before, avoiding a clote engage- fe. 
ment, and conſidering his own cavalry were but few in 
number, that their horſes had not yet recovered their voy- - 

age, that they were thirſty, fatigued, and ſo diſabled by 
the wounds they had received, that they could purſue but 
lowly, and that greateſt part of the day was already ſpent; _ 
he encouraged his men to decide the buſineſs at a blow, 
nor to deſiſt from purſuing the enemy, til: they had forced 
them to retreat beyond the fartheſt hills, and lodged them- 
ſelves there: wherefore he gave the Geral. I be enemy 
fighting but faintly, he charged them with his ſquadrons and 
cohorts; who, without much difficulty, in a moment beat 
them out of the field, and forced them to retreat beyond 
the hills. Having poſſeſſed themſelves of the place, and ſtaid 
there a little while, according to their orders they retired 
leiſurely to their camp: the enemy, after their ill ſucceſs, 
did the like. 

19. After the diſpute w was ended, Cæſar was informed Ly 

deſerters of all kinds, who came over to him in great num- | 
bers, as alſo from the evemy's cavalry which he had taken, 
B bz: | that 


© _ „„ SS CMBALY 
AFRTC. that their deſign was to have intimidated his new 
WAR. levies, and the veterans ſoldiers he had with him, by 
2 [ that new and unuſual way of fighting; then to have ſur- 
rtounded and cut them to pieces with their horſe, as they 
had formerly ſerved Curio. For Labienus in his ſpeech to 
the ſoldiers declared, he would pour in fo many freſh ſup- 
plies upon us, that, being wearied with the (laughter, we 
mould be defeated even in the midſt of victory. He depend - 
ed much upon his numbers, in the firſt place, becauſe he 
heard the veteran legions had mutinied at Rome, and re- 
fuſed to go upon the African expedition; and ſecondly, 
becauſe three years ſervice in the country having confirmed 
his own ſoldiers in his intereſt, he had reinforced them with 
great numbers of Numidian horſe, and light - armed infan- 
try; and beſides the German and French cavalry, which 
Y : after Pompey's defeat he had brought along with him from 
= e Pharſalia, he had levied other troops after tis arrival in 
 Afﬀrick, amongſt the freed men, ſlaves, and ſuch as were 


dAdlleeſcended by the father's ſide from Roman citizens; whom 
GE 122 he taught the uſe of * bridles; and had had a hundred and 
bed none. twenty of Juba's elephants, with innumerable other ſqua - 
drons of horſe. Big with theſe expectations, at the head of 
ſixteen hundred French and German horſe, eight thouſand 
Numidians without bridles, eleven hundred other cavalry 
commanded by Petreius, four times as many infantry and 
—___  light-armed foot, beſides conſiderable numbers of 8 
a2 ̃nud archers, both horſe and foot, did Labienus engage Cz- 
| Pris, Non. far in an open and ſpacious plain, the ſixteenth of October, 
in. being the third after his arrival in Africk. This diſpute 
crntinued from eleven o'clock till ſun-ſet ; at which time, 
Petreius, being dangerouſly wounded, was obliged to quit 


che battle. 5 
cee ſoni- 20, AFTER this, Cæſar began to fortify his camp 
| | de 1 with greater diligence, to encreaſe the number of the guards 


Vvhoſe buſineſs was to defend the works, and draw a line 
2e communication on one ſide from Ruſpina to the ſea, the 
| Preparesyaſt Iiæe on the other from his camp, to ſecure the ſafer acceſs for 

_ quantitizsof his convoys backward and forward. He likewiſe gave or - 
3% ders the darts and engines ſhould be removed from on 

| e © The original is from Brindifi: but that is a palpable error, for Brindiſi 

uas in Cæſar's cuſtody long before the battle of Pharſalia. Bladen. Put the 

ir eonſiſlency is removed, if we tranſlate it, Which, after Pompey's defeat, 

** ke had brought along with him, having before tragſported them from 

** Brincifi,”” However ſee Glandorpius, Typogr, | ED 9 


formation, that Scipio was ſet out the third day after the ri peo: 
late engagement, to join his forces with thoſe of Labienus ha. 


and four thouſand horſe. Wherefore Cæſar took care to erect 
forges for making arms, to prepare plenty of darts, bullets, 
and ſharp ſtakes hardened in the fire; ſending meſſengers 
at the ſame time into Sicily for burdles, with timber for 
battering - rams (becauſe there was but little proper for the 
WE purpoſe i in Africk) and lead and iron. He conſidered like- 
| wiſe the country would not be able to furniſh him with 
corn, for none had been ſown the year before, the peaſants 
| beingobliged to bear arms: beſides, what proviſions there 
were in Africk, the enemy had ſecured in a few well forti- 
| fied towns, and demoliſhing ſuch as were not tenable, 
had forced the inhabitants to retire within their works, N 
and leave their fields deſerted. 


difficulties, by his obliging carriage and the eaſy acceſs ge 
granted all people, had got a {mall quantity of corn, which 
de huſbanded to the beſt advantage. He daily viſited the 

works, and conſtantly kept a ſtrong party of three cohorts 


| ſent his ſick and wounded, which were very numerous, in 
wuaggons to Adrumetum. 
55 general was encamped : as they ſtraggled from each other, 


the enemy's boats attacked, and took or burnt them. 


| — iflands for their * 


8 chief at Utica, was daily ſpurring young Pompey forward 
to undertake ſome noble enterpriſe. © Your father, faid 
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tan to his camp, with ſome of the Rhodian and a F RIC. 
French rowers and mariners; whom he furniſhed with WA R. 
arms, that upon occaſion he might mix them among his — 
cavalry, as the enemy did their light · armed foot: not mit- 
ting daily to encreaſe his forces with ſtrong parties of 

archers from the Ityrean and Syrian fleets. For he had in-Ityrei or I- 


ple of Cœlo- 
and Petreius ; and that his army conſiſted of eight legions | 


21. But Cæſar, norwithſianding he bowed under — 


on guard to prevent ſurprize. Labienus about this time 


In the mean while, Czfar's victuallers being diſperſed, Several 8 rr of | 
failed up and down, not knowing the coaſt, or where their ler == 


Wherefore Cæſar ordered his fleet to cruiſe about the ports = 


c H A P. v. 
22. AT this time 8 Cams. ds CARE in 


he, when arrived at your age, ſccing the commonwealth 


harraſſed by impious and daring citizens, who had either 
| baniſhed, or * to death the moſt wor thy of their country- 


— 
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c. J. CASAR's 


Ar R Ic. men, prompted by glory, and the greatneſs of his mind 
WAR* though only a private man, and very young, gathered the 
ſmall remains of his father's army, and reſtored Rome and 


Italy to their ancient liberty, which had been ſunk almoſt 


to the brink of deſtruction : afterwards with incredible 


diſpatch reduced Sicily, Africk, Numidia, and Mauritania; 
by which actions he acquired a glorious name throughout 
the nniverſe, triumphing whilſt he was a youth, and only a 


Roman knight. Nor did he enter into the world with thoſe 
advantages yon enjoy; his father had not laid a foundation 
for that fame his ſon acquired, his anceſtors were not of that 
dignity, he had not fo many clients, nor was of ſo conſide- 


rable quality as you, Will not you therefore, who inherit 
dis honour and glory, who want neither greatneſs of mind, 


nor induſtry, ſummon all his friends together, and by fon” 


| vigorous effort aſſert your own liberty, with that of the 
commonwealth, and all faithful citizens?“ 


grave and auſtere a perſon, young Pompey, with a fleet of 


23. Moved with this advice, which proceeded * ſo 


thirty ſhips of ſeveral kinds, amongſt which number were ; 
only a few gallies, failed from Utica to Mauritania, where 
he entered the count try of king Bogud. Leaving his bag- 


| Young © 
Pompey's 
_ ſucceſsleſs 


gage behind him, with an army of two thouſand men, com- 

pPoſed of freemen and ſlaves, part with arms, and part with- 

out, he marched towards Aſcurum, where the king had left 
a garriſon. The inhabitants having notice of Pompey's ar- 


rival, ſuffered him to approach their walls; then making an 


attempt up unexpected fally, defeated his forces, and obliged them to 


_ enaſcurum,xetire with precipitation to their ſhips. Upon this ill ſucceſs 


young Pompey weighed anchor, and not thinking it conve - 


nient to touch again upon thole coaſts, directed his courſe : 


towards Majorca and. Minorca. 


CHAP. * 


24. SCIP 10, in the mean «while: 8 left a ſtrong 


garriſon in Utica, marched with the army we mentioned 
before to Adrumetum, where he encamped; but after a few 
days continuance there, purſuing his journey in the night, 

he joined Petreius and Labienus, who lodged all their forces 
in one camp, extending three miles in length. Their 
cavalry frequeatly made excurſions round our works, 


5 and intercepting thoſe that {traggled tov far for wood 


or water, obliged us to continue within our fortifica- 


tions. This reduced cu. s army to great neceflities, 


for 


the horſes and cattle. 
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for the convoys from Sicily and Sardinia were not yet ar- AFRIC. 
rived; the ſeaſon of the year would not permit any ſhip to wa R. 
put to ſea without imminent d. inger ; nor had Czfar above 
the ſpace of fix miles every way in Africk, which made fores* 
forage very ſcarce. But the veteran ſoldiers and cavalry, 33 ”_ 
| who had been eng ge Ain many wars both by fea and land, 
and had frequently en xcountercd the like kard(ki IPs. and dan- 
gers before, gathering weeds on the ſhoie, waſhed them in 
freſh water, and with ſuch pro. 'ender pre{crved the lives of 

25. Whillt affe Nc in this poſture, king Juba, . . 
derſtanding what difficulties Cæſar b ad t o ſtruggle with, 2 "og 
thonght it nat conv W i o allow him ; fy tiil be ſhould 1 . * : 
receive freſh ſupplies. Whereſnwre having gathered a con- 
| ſiderable number ot horſe and Infantry, he feſolred to leave 
his country, and go to the aſſiſtunce of his friends. But 

whilſt he was upon his march, P. Sitius and king Bogud 
joining forces, advanced towards the frontiers of his kiug- 
dom, and * down before Citra, the richeſt town in his 
territories, which they reduced in a few days after their ar- 
rival. The like ſucceſs they had over two other towns of 

the Getulians, which they won by ſtorm, and put all the 

inhabitants to the ſword, having firſt offere.i them leave 

to quit the place with their effects, which they refuſed. 
Alter this they began to lay the country waſte on every fide. 

Upon notice whereof Juba, when he was aleady arrived 1 
within a ſmall diſtance of Scipio's camp, conſtdering it w ag 5 = 
more neceſſary to defend his own country than afliſt his his hi | 
neighbours, leſt perh: aps he might receive a doable defeat, dom, re- 
de eliſted from his journey; and ſalici- ons for his affairs at turns 
home, recalled his forces from Scip Pi io, leaving quly thirty 
yp behind him, and haſtened to p: el his towns 

om falling into the enemy's hands. 

24 Cæſar perceiving the province ſtil! doubted of hi « Cofar di 
arrival, under an imagination that he had only {cnt one © r ; 
his lievrenants with the forces to Africk, but was not there urs, to Jet 
himſelf in perſon, diſperſed his circular letters to remove ibe 3 | 
this error. Upon which ſeveral perſons of the greate eſt qua- 58 EW 
lity, from all the towns round about, came to his camp, 
bringing melancholy accounts of the cruel treatment they 
had met with from the enemy. Moved by th. cir tears, 
Cæſar reſolved, fo ſoon as he received the reſt of his for- 

ces, and the ſeaſon of the year - wool permit, to quit his 
fortifications, and take the fie'd. Wherefore he immedi- 
ately ſent orders to Aliens tt E 3 and Rabirius 


Bb 4 on Pa- 
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ATR 1C. men, prompted by glory, and the greatneſs of his mind 


„AR 


though only a private man, and very young, gathered the 


. 1 remains of his father's army, and reſtored Rome and 


8 Voung 

. Pompey's 
ſucceſsleſs 
attempt op. unexpected ſally. defeated his forces, and obliged them to 


on 3 etire with precipitation to their ſhips. Upon this ill ſucceſs | 
young Pompey weighed anchor, and not thinking it conve» if 
nient to touch again upon thoſe coaſts, 4 his courſe 
towards 9 and Minorca. = 


ſtaly to their ancient liberty, which had been ſuok almoſt 


to the brink of deſtruction : afterwards with incredible 
diſpatch reduced Sicily, Africk, Numidia, and Mauritania; 
by which actions he acquired a glorious name throughout 


the univerſe, triumphing whilſt he was a youth, and only a 
Roman knight. Nor did he enter into the world with thoſe. 
advantages you enjoy ; his father had not laid a foundation 
for that fame his ſon acquired, his anceſtors were not of that 


_ dignity, he had not fo many clients, nor was of ſo conſide- 
rable quality as you. Will not you therefore, who inherit 
his honour and glory, who want neither greatneſs of mind, 
nor induſtry, ſummon all his friends together, and by ſome 4 


vigorous effort aſſert your own liberty, with that of the 
commonwealth, and all faithful citizens??? | 
23. Moved with this advice, which proceeded frm ſo 


grave and auſtere a perſon, young Pompey, with a fleet of 
thirty ſhips of ſeveral kinds, amongſt which number were 
only a few gallies, ſailed from Utica to Mauritania, where 

he entered the country of king Bogud. Leaving his bag- 
gage behind him, with an army of two thouſand men, com- 
poled of freemen and ſlaves, part with arms, and part with- 
out, he marched towards Aſcurum, where the king had left 


a garriſon. The inhabitants having notice of Pompey's ar- 
rival, ſuffered him to approach their walls; then making an 


CHAP, vil. 


24. SIP O, in the mean while having left a 3 


garriſon in Utica, marched with the army we mentioned 
before to Adrumetum, where he encampe.! ; but after afew 
days continuance there, purſuing his journey in the night, 


— hs joined Petreius and Labienus, who lodged all their forces © 


in one camp, extending three miles in length. Their 
cavalry frequently made excurſions round our works, 


and intercepting thoſe that ſtraggled too far for wood 


or water, obliged us to continue within our fortifica- 


tions. This reduced Cæſar's — to great neceſlities, | 


tor 
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for the convoys from Sicily and Sardinia were not yet ar- ARI. 
rived; the ſcafon of the year would not permit any ſhip to wa R. 
put to ſea withou t imminent danger ; nor had Czfar above = 
the ſpace of fix miles every way ia Africk, which made Torage N 
forage very ſcarce. But the veteran ſoldiers and cavalry, Carr 
who had been eng2get in many wars both by ter and land, 
and had frequently encountered the Ike ha a and dan- 
gers before, gathering * weeds on the ſhore, waſted them in 
freſh water, and with ſach provender prefer yes the lives of 
5 horfes and caitle. Eo 
25. Whillt affurs were in this 85 king wake” un- Jubs . 
; derttandt ing what difficult 25 C lar had to Fraggle with Earp ot 
= thonght | it not convenient 0 allow him reſp! te till he ouidꝰ 
receive freſn ſup pplies. Wherc; bote 14ving gathered a con- 
liderable number or horſe and infantr by, ke relolved to tkeave 
his country, and go to the 3 aſſiſtance of his friends. But 
whilſt he was upon his m arch, P. Aitius and king Bogud 
joining forces, advanced towards the frontiers oi his kiog- 
dom, and fate down before Citra, the richeſt Won in his 
5 territories, which they reduced in A fe xv days at after the! ir ar- 

rir al. The like f acceſs they had over two ot! ther towns of 
the Getulians, which they won by ſtorm, and pat all the 


| inhabitants to the ſword, having firſt offere.! them leave 


to quit the place with their ef.ts, which they refuſed. 
After this they began to lay the country waſte on every ſide. 
Upon notice Where of Juba, when he was ah 45 arrived but on no- 
within a ſmall diſtance of Scipio s camp, conſidering it wa 88 — 
more rn to defend his own country than affiſt his hi king- 
neighbours, left perhaps he might receive a duuble Lefcat, do m, re- 
defiſted from his Journey ; : and {otict' ons for his affairs at .. 

th recalled his forces from Scip Pt io, leaving only thirty 
derem behind him, and haſtened to p. ele vc bis towus 
from” falling into the enemy 's hands. | | 

26. Cxſar perceiving the proy ince till donbied of his Cu- 
arrival, under an imagivation that he had only ſent one 6: 25 a 
his lieutenants with the forces to Ainch, but was not there vt, to let 
himſelf in perſon, diſperſed his circular letters to remove the 1 
this error. Upon which ſeveral perſons of the 3 7 * r 88 
lity, from all the towns round about, came to his camp, 
bringing melancholy accounts of the crue] treat ng they. 

had met with from the enemy Mored by their tears, 

Cæſar reſolved, fo ſoon as ug received the N : of £ bis for- 
ces, and the ſeaſon of the year would permit, to quit his 
fortifications, and take the fie d. Wherefore he immedi- 
ately ſent orders to Al iena, the pretor, and Rabirius 
| | Do 2 4 | | Ek: .. > + 


376 „ L 
Ar RIc. Poſthumus at do, which he diſpatched in a ſmall pin · 
WA R. nace, that they ſhould forthwith, without any excuſe of the 
Ls winds or ſeaſon, cauſe the reſt of his army to be tranſport- 
ac, atherwiſe Africk would be over-run by the enemy; and 
it he did not quickly came to the aſſiſtance of his friends, 

Scipio's cruelty would not leave them a ſingle houſe to re- 


- Caſar's im. tire to. So impatient was he for the arrival of his forces, 
| patience for that the very day after he had diſpatched this packet, he 


= rial complained they loſt time; ſtill keeping his eyes and 
i bis forees, thoughts intent upon the ſea, day and night, without in- 
| termiſſion. Nor without reaſon; for every moment 
bprought him freſh accounts of 2 burning of villages, lay- 

ing of countries waſte, killing and carrying off cattle, ſack · 

ing and deſerting towns and caſtles, impriſoning or maſſa. 

- cring the chief inhabitants, and making their children cap- 
tives, under the pretence of hoſtages ; but whilſt his army 
Was fo ſmall, he was nat able torelieve from their afflictions 
| thoſe who implored his aſſiſtance. However, to keep his 
_ ſoldiers — he commanded them to go on with the 


b f fortifications, and having built forts and caſtles, caſt up a 7 | 


| male into the ſea. 


u way y of | A 7 In the mean while Scipio was induſtrious i in exerciſ- i 


r by drawing two par- 
7 hs Rs "which was -- 
es at the ele- 


5 * behind Aha he diſpoſed his own army, that when, 
te unwieldy beaſts were frightened, and endeavoured to 
turn upon their friends, they might be driven back again 
dy the (lingers, aud obliged to face abaut towards the ene- 
my. But he found it a difficult matter to inſtru ſuch un- 


couth animals; for elephants, after many years teaching, 
d⁊æẽlãre very ;nexpert, and are brought i into * veld at he * 
ol qualhanzed of both partic, . 
i cn A b. VE. 


28. WHILST both generals were thus employed a - 
_ Ruſpina, C. Virgilius Prztorius, who was governor of 


Thapſus, a ſea- port town, on notice that ſeveral of Czfar's 


tranſports ſtraggled up and down the ſea, not knowing ” 
what haven to put into, laying hold of the opportunity, 
— manned a galley and ſome pinnaces, with foot and archers, 


takes me and reſolved to purſue Cæſar's ſhip's where-ever he met 


dle them ſingle. Several he attacked Sith ill ſucceſs, being 


als, beaten and forced to 2 1 but till he did not deſiſt from 


the = 
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the enterprize. At laſt, by accident, he came up withaar RIC. 
veſſel, where the two Titi, young Spaniards, tribunes of wa R. 


the fifth legion, were on board, whoſe father Cæſar had Hd. 


made a ſenator. In their company likewiſe was T. Sali- Ihe two 
enus, who had beſieged lieutenant M. Meſſala at Meſſina, fy. 8. 
and making a virulent ſpeech againſt Cæſar, had cauſed the pio, and put 
money and ornaments deſigned for his triumph to be ſtop- {2 cn 
ed. Conſcious therefore of his guilt, and apprehenſive of x yy” 
the puniſhment his crimes deſerved, he perſuaded the twa 
brothers to make no reſiſtance, but ſurrender to Virgilius. 
They were no ſooner in his cuſtody, but he conveyed them 

to Scipio, who immediately ſent them to priſon, and three 

days after gave orders for putting them to death. It is ſaid, 

when the centurion led them to execution, the. eldeſt de- 

fired the favour to be firſt diſpatched, which he obtained; 8 

and thus they ended their lives. 


29. In the mean while the out- mods of the cavalry on a Frequent | - 


both ſides had frequent ſkirmiſhes ; but ſometimes Labie- between the 5 


-nus's French and German horſe, upon parale given, con- cavalry on 


verſed with Cæſar's. About the ſame time Labienus, with 1 5 


1 ſtrong party of cavalry, went to ſtorm Leptis, where Sa- vain attempt 1 


ſerna commanded with three cohorts, which the beſieged upon _ 8 
| eaſily defended; for the place was well fortified, and ſtored 
with plenty of engines. However, the enemy made fre- 

quent attempts, till by chance the captain of a ſtrong ſqua- 

dron, who had poſted themſelves before the gates, was 

ſtilled by a well-direGed ſhot from a ſcorpion ; wherenpon 
the reſt being frightened, immediately retired to their camp, 
Without ever daring to approach the walls again. . 
30. Whilſt this affair was in tranſaction, Scipio drew — 
bis army out every day, about three hundred paces diſtance * 
from his camp; where having ſpent the greateſt part of 

the day, he returned again at night. This he did frequent- 


| ly; and obſerving none of Cæſar's forces moved beyond 


their trenches, ar adyanced towards his, deſpiſing his ene- 
my's patience, he ranged all his troops in battle array, with 
his thirty elephants that carried caſtles on their backs; 
| then extending his horſe and foot as wide as poſſible, * : 
them almoſt up to Cæſar's trenches. ” 
31. Whereupon Cæſar recalled all his ſoldiers that were What e- 
gone to fetch forage, wood, or other materials for the bers Cæſar 
works, commanding they ſhould retire leiſurely, without ©!” when 


cipio drew 5 


confuſion, and aſcend the rampier: but he ordered the our, 
out- guards of horſe to continue in 2 their poſt, till the enemy 
— 
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Hhonld arrive almoſt Wit hin reach of their javelins if they 
came nearer, then to retire within the works in as good 


e order as they e he Hkewiſe inſtructed the reſt ot his 


cavalry v tt they ſhould repair to their arms, an attend 


his farther en Nor did he tio ble himlelf to 


the enemy quarter, when they were infinitely ſuperior to 
him in number; therefore took it for granted, they never 


mount the rampier, or diſtribute theſe orders public kly by 
word of mouth; bat being extremely well ſkilled in the art 


military, he dre Qed every thing in his tent, ſendin ng his ad- 
jutants to perform what 4 thought convenient; or he re- 


membered how often he had defeated, . forgiven, and granted 


would be ſo hardy to attempt his trenches, whilſt his ſingle 
name and authority was ſufficient to daunt a conſiderable 


part of their army. Beſides the ſtr ength of his fortifica- 
tions, the depth of the ditch, the height of the rampier, and 


the ſharp ſpikes diſpoſed in the ground after a woaderful 
manner, were ſufficient, without the ſoldiers aſſiſtance, to 
have prev ented the enemy 's acceſs. He was likewiſe plenti- 


8 fully ſtored with all kinds of darts, and © engines neceſſary 
for a vigorous detence. Nor had ks made theſe prepara- 


tions for fear of the enemy, as they believed, but becanſe 


his own forces were raw and incon ſiderable. Neither did 


the ſmallneſs of his numbers, their want of diſcipline, or 


_ diſtruſt of victory, prevent his engaging them, bur a re- 
flection on the conqueſt he ſhould obtain: * for he thought 
it below his dignity to have it reported he had won a 
bloody victory over the poor remains of his enemy's defeat- 
ed troops, after having atchieved fo many glorious actions, 
and routed ſuch mighty armies. He reſolved therefore to 
endure their inſolence, till ſome part of his veteran legions 
ſhould arrive by the ſecond convoy. 


Seꝛdio files 
Off aan to 
Tis camp. 


32. But Scipio having for ſome time HER in the 
poſture we mentioned, in contempt of Oæſar's forces, made 
his own file off by degrees to their camp; where having 
aſſembled them, he made an harangue to inform them 


hat a terror they had ſtruck into their enemy, what a 


deſperate condition they were in, and encouraged them by 


the hopes of a ſpeedy victory. Cæſar, on the other hand, 
commanded his men to proceed with the works, under 


u hich een e he kept the new levies employed. 


-f-'Seyli rei, the ſame with the Stimuli at the fiege of Aliſe. 


Scorpions and Catapulte, 


h Here our author takes abundance of poles to SR Ceſar at the 


expence of his own dilcretion. 


char. 
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TH E M es and Ge 1 daily deſerte? from Conte 


Scipio's camp, ſome returning home, others coming over D.\.rrers 


to Cæſar in whole companies, becauſe they and their an- de overts 


ceſtors had been inkaitely obliged to C. Marius, whoſe Celar rom 
kinſman they heard Cæſar was. Having pitched. upon liens. 
jome of thete that were of the beſt quality, he ſent them 

back io their own country, with letters to the feveral ſtates 


where they lived, encouraging them to take arms in defence 


cf their liberties, and be no 1 . on by the ene- 
my's ſpeeches. 


33. Whilſt affairs at Rufping were in this bone the. Ackilla 4. 


free city of Achilla, and ſeveral other places, ſent embaſ- 1 or 
| jaJors to Cæſar, promiſing readily to ſubmit to his com- © 
mands, provided he would ſend them garriſons for their 


ſecurity; and they in return would, for the advantage of 
the common cauſe, ſupply him with corn, and ſuch other 
proviſions as their countries afforded. Their demands were 
r:adily agreed to, tor Cæſar immediately detached C. Mei- 


fis, who had lately borne the office of edile, with the | oy 
forces deſired, to Achilla. Conſidius Longus, governor of Conf? Jius's 
Adrumetum, wh had two legions and ſix hundred horſe 59 upon 


Achilla diſ. 


under his command, having notice of this, left part of the appointed. . 


garriſon behind to ſecure the town, and ſet forward with 

twelve cohorts for Achilla; but Meſſius marching with 

more expedition, arrived there before him. Conſidius 
therefore, on his approach to the town, perceiving the 

place was poſſeſſed by a garriſon of Cæſar's, thought it not 
convenient to attempt a ſtorm; fo returned again to Adru- 

metum without effecting any thing, conſidering the num- 

ber of forces he had with him. Though ſome few days 

after, recciving a reinforcement of horſe from Labienus, he 
returned again to Achilla, and began to inveſt it. | 
34. About the ſame time C. Salluſtius Criſpr '5, wh aan 
Cæſar ſent (as we have already remarked) ſome few days 1 
betore with a fleet to Cercina, arrived there. M hereupon camp. 88 
C. Decimus the quæſtor, who bad been left with a ſtrong 

party, chiefly compoſed of his own fervants, to fecure the 

corn, got a ſmall veſſel, embarked and made his eſcape. 
Salluſtius was well received by the natives, and finding 

among them great plenty of corn, loaded the ſhips, which 


were ay in great numbers, and returned to Cæſar. In 


ine mean time the proconlul Allienus had cauſed the 
5 | twelfth 


gence at 
„ 
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twelfth and fifteenth legions, with eight hundred French 
cavalry, a thouſand archers aud (lingers, to embark ; whom 


he ſent away to Cæſar with a ſecond ſupply of corn: this 


fleet having a fair wind, arrived fate at Ruſpina in four 


days time, where Cæſar lay encamped. Thus he enjoyed 


at the ſame inſtant a double ſatisfaction from a ſupply of 
men and corn; and the ſoldiers apprehenſions of want of 
| proviſions being now removed, he received the legions and 
the cavalry on ſhore, that they might recover from the 


Scipio ſends 


fſpies into 


Ceſars 
camp; but 
they betray 


fatigue and ſickneſs of their voyage, and then — 
them into the caſtles, and upon the works. 


35. Scipio and his party, whilſt Cæſar was thus em- 


ployed, were ſtrangely ſurprized, and could nat conceive 


the reaſon why he, who always uſed to be ſo ready to en- 
gage the enemy, and offer battle of his own accord, ſhould 
now decline it; which they ſuſpected nat to be done with- 


dut ſome deep deſign. His patience made them very un» 
eaſy; wherefare having choſen two Getulians, whom they 
thought firm to their intereſt, they encouraged them by 


conſiderable rewards and promiſes, to go over to the enemy, 


under pretence of deſerting, and to ſend intelligence. But 
when they were brought before Cæſar, they deſired leave 


1 The deſer- 


ters ſpeech 


„ 


freely to declare their minds without offence; which being 


granted, thus they began: Several of our countrymen, 
the Getulians, noble generaliſſimo, wha are intirely devoted 
to the family of the Marii, with almoſt all the Roman citi- 


tixens of the fourth and ſixth legions, would come over to 
Four camp, were they not prevented by the guard of Nu- 


midian horſe. But we, who are ſent by Scipio as ſpies to 
learn the poſture of your affairs, and to diſcover what 
daitches ar traps you had diſpoſed before your trenches for 
dis elephants, and how you deſigned to engage thoſe 
| beaſts, gladly accepted of the office, that we might gain 


an opportunity of deſerting in reality.” Cæſar having 


_ praiſed and rewarded their candid dealing, ſent them to 
the other deſerters, and quickly found . truth of their 
intelligence confirmed; for the day after, ſeveral ſoldiers 

of the legions they named came over to his camp. 


Cato's tb 


Tiſara de- 
c!lares for 
Cæſar. 


36. Thus ſtood affairs at Ruſpina, whilſt Marcus Cato, 


who commanded at Utica, cauſed new levies daily to be 
made amongſt the natives, freemen, flaves, and all forts of 
people that were able to bear arms, whom he had no ſoon- 

er raifed, but he ſent them away to Scipio. In the mean 
time deputics arrived from Tiſdra, in which town the Ita- 


lian merchants and farmers of the country had laid up 
— — — — 
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three thouſand buſhels of corn; the deſign of which em- AFRIC. 
baſſy was to acquaint Cæſar how well they were ſtored wa R. 
with proviſions, and to deſire he would ſend a garriſon to. 


defend them. He returned them many thanks for their 
friendſhip, and promiſed ſhortly to ſend the garriſon they 


| deſired; then commending their fidelity, ſent them back 


to their countrymen, About the ſame time P. Sitius en- Sitius takes 
tered Numidia, and reduced a ſtrong fort, ſituate on a hill, of eben. 


by ſtorm, where Juba had laid in * of 0, and 


other PR or the war. 


CHAP. In 


35 cx SA R deving now ——_ his army with 
two veteran legions, beſides the horſe and light-armed in- 
fantry which arrived by the ſecond convoy; he ſent fix 


_ tranſports to Lilybæum fer the remainder of his forces. On — 
| the ſixth of November he commanded his ſcouts and lictors vi, Cal, = - 
to be ready to attend him by fix that evening, and without 
acquainting any one of his deſign, left orders the legions C#far de- 
| ſhould be drawn out about three the next morning, ane 
follow him to Ruſpina, the firſt town which had declared 
for him in Africk, where he had a garrifon. Thence, hav- 


ing paſſed an eaſy deſcent on the left, he marched towards 


| the ſea. Here was a valley wonderfully even, which ex-. 


tended fifteen miles, half encompaſſed by a ridge of a mo- 
derate height, though very long, which reſembled the 


form ofa theatre; on the top of this mountain were a few _ 


{mall eminences, on each of which forts and watch- towers 
had formerly been erected, and at the fartheſt of theſe were 


Scipio's out-guards poſted. 


38. So ſoon as Czfar had madkkered himſetf ths o Gains 4 fa | 
this ridge, he began to build turrets on every one of the 
little hills; which he effected in leſs than half an hour. 


But when he approached the laſt eminence, where, as 1 


have already obſerved, lay a Numidian guard, e made a 
' Pauſe, to obſerve the ſituation of the place; then having 
eauſed his cavalry to mount the guard, he ordered the foot 


to draw a line of communication along the middle of the 


ridge to his camp. Which Scipio and Labienus obſerving, The «ne-y 
they drew ont all their horſe, and diſpoſing them in order draw =_ 
of battle, advanced about a mile from their fortifications, * 1 
then ranged their infaatry in a ſecond line, about four hi; works. | 
hundred paces from the camp 


39. ve not in the leaſt diſmayed at the fu Onyx 
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AFR IC, of their numbers, commanded his ſoldiers to proceed with 
WAR. the lines: but being informed the enemy, who were 
already arrived within a mile and a half, ſtill approached 
| with a deſign to interrupt and force our ſoldiers from the 
works (which would neceſſarily oblige him to draw off the 
He detaches legions) he detached a ſquadron of Spaniſh horſe, and 
er be ſome light-armed infantry to {ſupport them, with orders to 
horſe to gain attack the enemy's party on the neareſt hill immediately, 
a pot, which and lodge themſelves there. They made ſo vigorous a 
| cor hag charge, that they quickly took or put to flight the Numi- 
advances to dians who guarded the poſt, and carried the place. La- 
ſuſtain bis bienus obſerving the rout and confuſton of his men, ad- 
3 - ranced with the greateſt part of his cavalry in the right 


| and his men Wing to their aſſiſtance: but Cæſar laying hold of the 


cut off by Occaſion, When Labienus had marched ſome diſtance 
| Cæſar's beſt £ 
| wing. 


off. 


40. * the ralley han this Hoare 8 was a 


vin lortiſied with four turrets, which prevented Labie- 


nus from Giſcorer! ing Cælar's motions; io that he neither 
knew he was ſur rounded, nor . ws our horle, till he found 
himſelf attacked in the rear. The ſurprize ſtruck ſo great 


a terror into the Numidians, that they immediately fled, 


and made the beſt of their way towards the camp: but the 


Gauls and Germans, who endeavoured to maintain their 
ground, being charged on all ſides, after a vigorous reſiſ- 
tance, were every man of them cut to pieces. At which 


Scipio's legions, who were drawn out before their works, 
were ſo terrified, that they immediately retired with preat 


precipitation into tlieir camp at every gate. Scipio and his 
forces thus obliged to quit the plain as well as the higher 
ground, and fly for ſhelter to their trenches, Cæſar ſound- 
ed a retreat. When the field r empty, he bcheld the 


_ prodigious bodies of the Gauls and Germans, who had fol- 
lowed Labienus out of France, part volunteers, part in- 


duced by money or promilcs, and others out of gratitude ; 
who having obtained quarter after Curio's defeat, were 


_ reſolved to return the favour by a c'ole eee to his 
fortune. The carcaſes of theſe men lay diſperſed over the 9 


| plain, remarkable for their bulk and aſpect. 


Crit draus 41. The Gay a'ter this action, Cæſar drew all hisforces : 
Cut, marches out of the caſtles, and diſpoſed * n in order of battle in 


towards 


Vim the field; but Scipio having had ſo many men killed and 
os wounded the day before, did not think convenient to 
move be zond his wenches. Sn, marching {lowly by 

the 


from his army, detached his left to ſurround and cut him 
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| the foot of the mountain, approached nearer his works. A FRI c. 
He was already arrived within leſs than a mile of Uzita, a WAR. 
| town in the enemy's poſſcſſion, when Scipio, ſolicitous for wy 
: the preſervation of ſo important a place, from whence his N 
| army was {upplied with water and many other neceſſaries, no nn 
| drew out his forces, and diſpoſed them in four ſeveral ment hop- 
lines; the firſt, according to his uſual cuſtom, was com- Pen“. 
poſed of cavalry, and armed elephants with caſtles on their 
backs. In this order he marched to relieve the place; 
which Cæſar perceiving, imagined Scipio was now reſolved 
to give him battle. But he found himſelf miſtaken ; for 
the enemy making a halt, covercd their main body with 
the town, leaving only the rwo wings expoſed, w here the 
elephants were ranged in full view of our army. 
42. Cæſar had now attended Scipio's motions till almoſt: 
ſun- ſet, when obſer ving he advanced no nearer him, de- 
ſigning rather to defend himſelf by the advantage oi his polt, 
if occaſion ſhould be, than venture a battle in the open 
field, thought it not proper that day to march nearer te 
town, Which covered the greateit part of the enemy's ar- 
my, and wherein they had a ſtrong garriſon of Numidians. 
For he judged it almoſt impracticabie at once to aſſault 
Uzita, and engage both the enemy's wings in a diſadvan- 
tageous place; elpecially ſince his own foidiers had conti- 
nued in arms all that day without eating: wherefore retii- 
ing to his camp, the day * he * to extend his 
lines ncarer the town. 


CHAP. x. 


43. IN the mean time Conſidius, who had long beſieg- 
ed Achilla with eight cohorts of mercenary Getulians and 
N mene where C. Meſſius commanded in chief; having 
made many efforts, and raiſed conſiderable works, which 
were always deſtroyed by the beſieged ; finding his labour 
ſpent in vain, on advice of the engagement between the 
horſe of both armies, was ſo diſturbed, that ſetting fire 

to his corn, whereof he had plenty, and deſtroying his 
wine, oil, and ſuch other proviſions as he had in {torc, he 
quitted the ſiege; then marching through Numidia, divid- 

ed his forces with Scipio, and returned to Adrumetum. 

44. Whilſt Cœſar was thus employed, one of the tranſ. C 
ports which Allienus had ſent with the ſecond fupply from * 
Sicily, where Q. Cominius, and L. Ticida, a Roman knight, 
were e embarked, being ſeparated by icy 155 wather from the 
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reſt of the convoys, was forced into Thapſus, where Vir- 
gilius, having fitted out ſome boats and ſmall veſſels, took 


— her, and ſent all the perſons on board to Scipio. Athree- 


banked galley likewiſe ſtraying from the fleet was driven 
by the winds to Zgimurus ; and falling in with Varus and 


Octavius's ſquadron, was taken. In this veſſel were ſome 
veteran ſoldiers, with a centurion, and ſome new levies; 


| Scipio" s 
ſpeech to 
the priſon- , 

"__ 


whom Varus, without ſuffering any injury to be offered 


them, ſent away to Scipio. So ſoon as they came into his 


| preſence, and ſtood before his chair of ſtate, I am ſatiſ- 


fied, ſaid he, it is by the inſtruction and command of your 


impious general, you are compelled to purſue the lives of 
your beſt countrymen ; not of your own accord. But ſince 


fortune has put you into our power, if you will perform 

Four duty, and defend the republick, in concert with the 

reſt of her worthy members, you ſhall not only have your 

lues pardoned, but receive rewards fuitable to your ſet- 
5 vice: ſpeak therefore the ſentiments of your hearts.“ 


45. Scipio, having ended his gracious ſpeech, doubted 


not in the leaſt but they would return him many thanks for 
his merciful proffer ; but received this anſwer from the 


The brave 
centurion's 


_ anſwer. 


centurion. Scipio (for Generaliſlimo I cannot call you) ! 
thank you for proffering me life and liberty, though I am 
your priſoner by right of war; and perhaps I might accept 


your favour, could I do it without being guilty of the. 


baſeſt crime. Shall I draw my ſword againſt Cæſar my 
. generaliſſimo, under whom I have had the honour to com- 
mand a company, and to maintain whoſe glory I have 
borne arms above theſe ſixteen years ! No, far be it from 
me; and, as a friend, I would adviſe you to deſiſt from 
your enterprizes: fot if you are yet ignorant with whom 


you contend, 1 will acquaint you. Chooſe the beſt cohort 


in your army, allow me only the liberty to ſelect ten of my 

fellow · ſoldiers now in your cuſtody; let us engage, and 
from our courage you ſhall form a judgment, what you 
may expect from your forces.” 


46. The centurion having thus boldly declared his mind, 


thy Scipio, ſtung with the affront, and enraged to the laſt de- 


Scipio puts 
him to 


gree, nodded to the officers about him to perform his or- 


ders, and cauſed the centurion to be killed at his feet; 


the veteran ſoldiers he commanded to be ſeparated from 


the new levies. © Take away thoſe hardened wretches, 


| ſaid he, whoſe hands have been imbrued in the blood of 


their fellow - citizens. Accordingly they were carried out 


_ COMMENTARIES r 
of the camp, and bar barouſly murdered. As for the newavric. 
raiſed men, he diſtributed them amongſt his own troops, wa R. 
but would not ſuffer Cominius and Ticida to come into 

his preſence. Cæſar, extremely concerned at this a 
cident, caſhiered, and publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt, the 
captains of that ſquadron, which he ordered to cruife about 
Taapſus for the ſecurity of his tranſports and gallies. 

47. About this time ſomething very ſurpriſing happened The great 


— 


to Cæſar's army. At the beginning of winter, about m. 
November 11 e, at nine o'clock at night, a violent tempeſt 
aroſe, attended by a dreadful ſhower of hail. To add to 
this misfortune, Cæſar had not, like other generals, difſ- 
poled his forces into winter-quarters] but decamping cvery | 
three or four days, lodged himſelf in a different poſt, nearer | 
the enemy; and the ſoldiers were ſo employed about the 
works, that they had not an opportunity of taking care of 
_ themſelves: Beſides, he had tranſported his army out of 
Sicily with ſo much expedition, that they were allowed to 

bring nothing with them but their armour, neither ſlaves, _ 

baggage, nor any thing which might have been ſerviceable 
to them: what little proviſions they had, were already con- 
ſumed, nor could the country where they were furniſh 
them with more. Reduced to this neceſſity, a very tew 
were ſo happy as to lie under tents of ſkins, others were 
obliged to erect little hats, which they covered with reeds 
or their own cloaks. Thus ſurprized by the ſtorm, beaten 


_ © Vergiliz or Pleiades, the ſeven ſtars, that ſomeplace in the tail, others 
in the neck of the bull; which the poets feign to be the daughters of Atlas 
or Lycurgus. The editor of the Dauphin's edition produces two or three 
manuſcripts to make this Vigiliarum; then the latin will run thus, Vigili- 
arum confeſto ſigno, circiter vigilia ſecunda nattis : which is a more tautolo- _ 
gical way of expreſſion than 1 irtius is uſually guilty of. Others again have 
found out many difficulties in —— this text to aſtronomy. But for 
my part, I cannot conceive why the word Vergiliz ſhould be changed: nor, 
in my opinion, does it betray the author's. ignorance of the courſe of the 
ſtars, as monſieur D' Ablancourt fanſies, who from hence infers an error in 
the ancient Calendar. For the Vergiliz ſer exactly at the time mentioned by 
Hirtius in Africk, when Cæſar was alive; viz; about nine or ten at night; 
. at the latter end of January, or beginning of February, when, by compu- . _. 
A tation, this action happened, though now indeed they tet ſome hours later. | 
, ' Bladen ; But we don't get rid of the m—_ by this interpretation, the 
Veręiliæ being ſet about nine clock at night, which is only a twofold manner 
of expreſſing the ſame hour. Hirtius would not, like an almanac-maker, 
compute the daily aſtronomical ſetting of the Vergilie, if he could; but, 
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Uke an hiſtorian, ſpeaks of the annual popular one. The ancients, in fix- 
I ing the commencement of the four ſeaſons of the year, made the accaſus 
2 Vergiliarum to denote the firſt day F winter, differently placed by them at 


November 8, ro, or 11. Hirtius having, $ 37 to 43, mentioned what Cz- 
far did November 6, and the three following days; and F 43-—47, the 
tranſactions elſewhere ; ſubjoins here this remarkable incident about No- 
vember 11, viz. t that ſeaſon of the year when the Hergilie had done ſet- 
ting coſnice or with the ſun. See Dr. Aſhton, as betore, Dh. 
5 1 Ce wick 
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Ar RTC. With hail- ſtones, and almoſt drowned with water, their fires 
WAR* extinguiſhed, and proviſions ſpoiled, they ran up and down 
ky— the camp. defending their heads, as they could, with their 
ſhields. This night likewiſe the tops of the fifth legion's 
piles took fire of themſelves. 


CHAP. XI. 


"oh; 1 UBA by this time had advice oft the defeat lately 
received by Scipio's horſe, and being much preſſed to 
come to his aſſiſtance, left his general dars, with part 
of his any; to act againſt Sitius; and thinking his pre- 
| fence might free the armies of his allies from the dread 
they had of Cæſar's, marched with three legions, eight 
hundred horſe with bridles, ſome Numidians without, a 
-_ number of ſight· armed infantry, and thirty elephants, 
to join them. When he arrived there, he pitched his own 

camp, with the forces I me ntioned, at no great diſtance 
from Scipio's. Czfr's ſoldiers had long been uneaſy at 
the apprehenſion of bes army, and the nearer he ap- 
_ proached, the more pain they were in. But after he had 
taken up his quarters „ by them, their "= immediately 
vaniſhed, and they deſpiſed him. However, we plainly 
diſcovered Scipio was not a little encou traced by bis rein- 
forcement; for the wy after he drew out both armies into 
the ficld, with ſixty el ephants, which he diſpoſed to the beſt 
advantage; then advancing ſeveral paces before his camp, 
ſtaid in that poſture ſome ime, and retired again within his 
trenches, 

Cofire. 49. Cxfar, perceiving Scipio had now received all 
ene his the forces he expected, concladed a battle would ſoon en- 
bas Sr ag ſue; therefore began to ee ncarer him along the ridge 
Seated Labi- G the mountain, extending his lines, and erecting forts 
enus's am- Upon every eminence he r made himſelf maſter of. Put the 
cade. encmpy, depending on their numbers, gained the next hill, 
and prevented our progreſs any farther : this they did by 
Labienus's advice, who, lying neareſt the 0 took 

care to ice his own deſiga execu: oe, 
Fo. Before Ceſir co uld arrive ; . mountain, which 
| he deſired to poſſeſs, he was obliged to pats a large plain of 
deep deicent, wherein were ſerer al hollow places much re- 
tembling caves, beyond which was an olive wood. Labi- 
enus therefore, conſidering Cæſar ruſt of neceifity march 
this way, and being well acquainted with the place, diſpoſed 
au ambuik of horſe: and light-armed iutantry there; placing 
| a. 
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at the ſame time a ſtrong party of cavally behind the hills, a rr 1c. 


that ſo ſoon as he attacked C:zfar s his, the cavalry W AR. 
might advance from behind the mountain: ſo that being — 


charged both in front and rear, and ſurrounded on all ſides, 


the enemy muit of neceſſity be cut to pieces. Cefar, 
ignorant of this ambuſcade, cominanded Hs horſe to march 
before, who arrived at the place, when Labienus's men, 
either forgetting or neglecting to perform their orders, or ap- 
prehending they ſhould be killed by our ſoldiers in the ditch, 
began to appear in ſmall parties, and quitting their holes, to 
aſcend the hill. But Cæſar's horſe purſuing, flew part, 
took others priſoners ; then making towards the hill, beat 
the enemy from their poſt, and lolged themſelves there. 
Labienus, attended by a ſmall party of car as with 


| much difficulty made his efcape. 


5 t. The horſe having ſo well pc rformed their parts „Cæ- Dir 2 


fir diſtributed the work amongſt the foot, comm: ding line of con 


d n: cati on 
them to lay out a camp there e, and to draw to lines of com- mann od 


munication croſs the plain to his former np over - againſt camp to. 
Uzira, which par ted it from Scipio s theſe lines were fo U. 


contrived as to meet ai the right and left angle cf the town. 


The reaſon why he mide theſe works was, that, when his 
_ ſhould approach the walls, and begin the form, they 
at be fecure from being ſurrounded by: he enemy's 
d which would otherwi e oblige them to 5 the at- 
ſault. Beſides, by this means his ſoldlers had more frequent 


opportunities ot conterring with their forces; and ſuch as 


had a mind to deſert, which thev could not before without 
imminent danger, might now do it with gu cater ſec urity. 
Nor were theſe the only reaſons which in Jucc lim to chis 
reſolution; tor he kne, being nearer the c Wm, he ſhould 
now diſcover whether they de ſigned to fight him; aud the 
place he had taken up his quarters in, 5 13 much lower 
than that he lately came from, he mat with greater caſe 
fink wells there, whereas betore he was 001144 to fend a 
long and troubleſome way for War. W. itt the legions 
were employed about thete works, „pirt o the army mood in 
order of battle before the treue des, om mithiug with the 
Numidian horſe and light armed ta; 

52. In the cveaing, when Ce'u be -w his forces fr om 
the works, deſigning to retlie to his mer camp, Jaba, - 
Scipio, and Labienus, male au uncxpected cue uport 
them with ali their cavalry and ligbit-armed tout, r 
horſe at firſt, overpowered with numbers, Poon to 1 0 | 


ound; but the atfair fe! gut much contrery to W. At he 
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ar Rc. enemy expected: for Cæſar immediately halted, and ad- 
WAR. vanced with the legions to ſuſtain his cavalry; "who, aſ· 
Ren freſh courage upon his arrival, faced about, and 


charged the Numidians with ſo much vigour, whilſt they 
Were diſperſed with the purſuit, that they killed great num- 
bers, wounded others, and obliged the whole party to re- 
treat in great precipitation to their camp: ſo that if the 
night and duſt, which prevented our ſeeing, had not put an 
end to the diſpute, Juba with Labienus had certainly 
been taken, and all their horſe and light-armed infantry en- 
tirely cut off. In the mean time Scipio's men, of the 
fourth and fixth legions, daily come over to Cæſar in great 
numbers, ſome to his camp, others to ſuch places as lay 
moſt convenient for them. The horſe likewiſe, which had 
| ſerved under Curio, diſtr uſting — 8 TN followed 


_ rac Others — | 


CHAP. Xl. 


53. W H I LS T both 3 were thus employed a at 
Vita, the ninth and tenth legion, who embarked in the 
_ tranſports at Sicily, were already arrived at the harbour of 
Ruſpina ; when deſcrying Cæſar's ſhips which lay at an- 
chor about Thapſus, they miſtook them for the enemy's ; | 
and put out again to ſea, for fear of falling into the hands 
of thoſe, who, they imagined, lay there in order to ſurprize 
them. Many days they were toſſed up and down by the 
Winds, till, almoſt ſpent” with drought and hunger. at laſt 
arrived fafe at the camp. 
54. So ſoon as they landed, Cæſar, remembering the dif- 
i- orders | in Italy, and rapine committed by ſome particular 
: perſons, was glad of the leaſt occaſion to puniſh them for 
it; Wherefore becauſe C. Avienus, a tribune of the tenth 
| legion, had taken up one entire veſſel for the uſe of his 
family and equipage, without bringing a ſingle ſoldier along 
with him from Sicily, he ſummoned all the officers of the 
army toattend him the day after, and in their preſence from 
his tribunal ſaid, I could heartily wiſh ſome perſons would 
at laſt have pr ſcribed bounds to their inſolence and ill 
Manners, and that they would kave no longer tempted my 
patience and good-nature. But ſince they have not had 
the prudence to correct their irregularities, I ſhall myſelf 
do it for them, that they may ſerve for an example to the 
reſt of the army. Firſt, Caius Avienus, becauſe you 
have inſtigated the Roman ſoldiers againſt the republick, 


have pluadered the 3 towns, and inj jured both 
we 
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me and your country, taking up whole veſſels for your ARI. 
horſas and retinue, and deprived the commonwealth of the WAR. 


ignominy from my army, commanding you to quit Africk, 


and be gone as far this day as poſſible. The like ſentence 


I pronounce upon you, Aulus Fonteius, becauſe you have 


deen a ſeditious officer, and an ill citizen. And as for you, 
T. Salienus, M. Tiro, and C. Cluſinas, ſince you 
gained your commands by favour, not by merit; ſince you 
have neither proved yourſelves good ſoldiers in war, nor 
faithful citizens in peace, ſtudying more how to incite the 
| loldiers to mutiny againſt their general, than give pre oofs of 
your modeſty, I hold you unworthy to bear commiſſions in 
my army; wherefore I caſhier, and command you imme- _ 
diately to leave Africk.” Having ended his ſpeech, he de- 
livered them to the centurions, with orders to ſee they im- 
mediately embarked with only one ſervant each. 


uſe of thoſe ſoldiers it has occaſion for; I diſmiſs you with 


55. By this time the Getulian deſerters, whom Cefar The Getn | 


ſent with letters and particular inſtructions, arrived in their: 
country, where the people, equally induced by their au- by 
_ thority, and Cæſar's reputation, were ſoon prevailed on to 
take arms and revolt from Juba: upon which that mo- 
narch, being now engaged in three ſeveral wars at once, 

wand himſelf obliged to detach ſix cohorts, to defend the _ 
borders of his kingons — the incurhons of the 8 1 

raltans. e 


cn AP, xX. 


— r: volt 
. Je. | 


56. © * 8 AR, having niſhed his lines of —' LS 


tion, and produced them almoſt within javelin-ſhot of the 
town, entrenched himſelf there; and drawing five legions. 
out of his other camp, cauſed plenty of warlike engines to 
be fixed in the front of his works directly over- againſt 5 
Unita; whereby he perpetually kept the enemy upon the 


walls in fear and apprehenſions. This opportunity gave 


ſeveral perſons of quality in both armies a deſire to lee their 
friends and relations, whence frequent conferences proceed- 
ed, which Cæſar was ſenſible would prove to his advan- 
tage. For the chief officers of the Getulian horſe, with 


ſome others of condition who ſerved under Juba, whoſe 


anceſtors had formerly been commanded by Marius, and 


from his generoſity obtained conſiderable eſtates in their 


Country, but, ſince Sylla's victory, had been made _ 
taries to king e taking the favour of the gen 
| | 1 ; 9 
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AFR IC. ing, when the fires were iighted, with their horſes and ſer- 
AR. Vauts, about a thouſand in number, came over to Cæſar's 
camp, in the plain near Uzita, 
8 57. Wit Scipio and his party were diſturbed at this 
has 2 cnfe- Joſs, they perceived M. Aquinius talking with C. Saſer- 
en a ee na; up n winch Sc pio ſent a mcllenger to let him know, 
. i Arbe ought Hot to hoid cor reſpondence with an enemy : this 
upon jula's did not interrupt the conference, till one of Juba's at- 
_ command. teudants Was diipatcled to acquaint him, it was his maſ- 
ter's p.caiure he ſhould hold no further diſcourle : where- 
upon he immediately detifted, for fear of offending the 
king A molt unaccountable thing, that a Roman citizen, 
who had already been promoted to honours in the ſtate, 
| ſhould rather ſubmit to the commands of a foreign prince, 
than thoſe of Scipio, and deſire to ſurvive the deſtruction 
of his party. Bur juba's arrogance to M Aquinius, a 
man of no tawily, lately admitted to the ſenatorian order, 
Was til! leſs deteſtable than his behaviour to Scipio, who 
was nobiy born, and equaily to be reſpected for the dig- 
. Wis 7 pride. nity and honours he polletled. Scipio, before the king's 
| arrival, always wore a purple robe; but it is reported, that 
- Juby tol: 4 him he ought not to wear the ſame colour with 
himſelf, upon whick. he changed it for a white one; ſub- : 
mitting to the caprice of fo haughty and fooliſh a monarch. 5 


reh ar. 58. The day alter, the enemy. drawing out all their : 
E cut, drawn * forces, poſted themſelves upon a riſing gr. und, at no great 


diſtance from Cæſar's camp: who did the like, and im- 
medliately diſpoſed his army in order of battle before his 

lines; taking it for granted, that Scipio, who firſt drew 
out, and was ſo contiderably reinforced by Juba's arrival, 
would immcdiately come to attack him. Wherefore hav- 
ing rode through the ranks encouraging his men, and given 

them ihe fign of battle, he ſtaid to expect the enemy's 
charge; for he judged ir not convenient to march far from 
his trenches, becauſe there was a ſtrong garriſon in Uzita, 
which flanked his right, and made him apprehenſive, it he 
advanced farther, their ſorces might ſally out of the town _ 
upon him. Beſides, there was a very difficult paſſage to 
get over, before he could arrive at Scipio's army, which 
would have diſordered his men, in making heir onſet. _ 
Scinio's di- 59. Here { mvit not emit to give an account of the 
ö — dilpoſition ot buth ar mies: Scipio had ranged his legions 


with thoſe of Juba in tte front. behind which were placed 
the umidiane for a reſerve, in fo very thin ranks, and 
ſo far extended, that they & ſeemed at ſome qullance to make 


but 7 
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but one line behind the legions; and the wings appeared AFRIC. 
to be two lines: the. elephants were placed in either WAR. 
wing with equal diſtances between them, and behind — m 
them the light armed infantry and auxiliary Numidiins; all | 
the cavalry with bridles were poſted on the right, the left 
being covered by Uzita, fo that he had not room enough 
for his cavalry there. About a thouſand paces diſtant from 
his right, he had diſpoſed ail his? Numidian horſe and light- 
armed infantry, at the foot of a mountain, the fartheſt di- 
ſtant both from the eneray's and his own army; deſigning 

they ſhould take a circuit when the battle was begun, and, 
ſurrounding Czfar's forces, put them into diſorder with 
ö their darts. 

60. Such was Scipio * diſpoſition ; ; but Cœſar's army cν 
was ranged in this order. I will begin with his left wing, 
wherein were placed the ninth and twenty-ſeventh legions; 
in his right the tenth and thirtieth; in the middle the wen- 

_ ty-eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth, twenty ninth, and twenty- 
ſixth: 4 but the ſecond line of his right wing conſiſted 
partly of the cohorts of thoſe legions we have ateady 
named, partly of new levies ; his third line he had diſ- 
poſed entire behind the left, extending i it only as far as the 
middle legion of his front, to make his army triple there, 
| becauſe his right was defended by the works; but it was 

neceſſary to make his left ſtronger, that it might be the bet- f 
ter able to ſuſtain the charge of the n 3 numerous 
horſe: for which reaſon likewiſe he had placed all his own 
Z canary, intermixed with light- armed | foot there ; aud ſince 
p Thoſe without brid nes, T fuppot- | | | „„ 
4 The original is, %% autem de Crue, ſeem „am A fere, iu 


tarum legiond n. -parte cobortiim celine Merits Pratcres "65 tir dnnn leg? i 
| paul. 5 adjecerat. And [we nder theerit'c Ks nay e nt: 1 d tre test, which 


1s ſo apparet ntly corru pt; ſinee a Fall v. wrintlon a A: maker: fe n ſe, thous an ; 
at preſen: incomprelienſi- „le. Rhellicanus ace! 1.25 taken abur dance of 
pains to convince the world, that foxl rom 074 at 5 fecaute die are two. 
names ſor the very fu: me thing; ſo, thy She, no doubt are fair a ce 
and trims atics. What he ou! {ater Tromhence. I cannct conceive; hut 
it is.certain his hypotheſis is falie; elf we thould never be = to CS 


ſtand the next ſentence in ee which tells us, Teritam autem accom in 
ſiniſtrum corn contulerat, Miglit | take the liberty of alte ring tie text, 1 
would write thus: Tphhus a; item dextri ce /. CURG OM n-uCte mM, fere c earmm 
f lesionum parte cuborti um, collhe- dera; "7 "EEC Eu er Liromm egi“, . dau 
cas adjecerat. And Monlicur D*Ablancourt, I perecive, i) his veriton, 
feems to have been of the ſame opinon, Binder, Nr, « larke ollen Ws. 
- Rhellicinus, and Salmaſivs contends, that in Cæſar's time each wing Was 
reckoned 2 diſtinct actes orjiae, De miFtiz Rom. c. ix. p. 92. but Dr. Ju- 
rin's emendation is above 8 ihe moſt ingenicds: Ir. a _ dextro 
eornu, ſecunda in acie, yeter marum e "M2 partcre cob artium © caverat © 
Pretere t, Kc. 1. e. but tlic ſccond linc of ig r oh tin ow eontiiied parity 
of c ahorts of the veteran levions, aud of tome tow ot Lag new levi.s. 
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4 RI. he could not rely much upon them, had ordered the fifth 
AR. legion to ſuſtain them: the archers he diſperſed in ſeveral 

AY places, but eſpecially in the wings. 

No fer ba- 61. Thus were both armies drawn up, not hy three 

tl. hundred paces diſtant from each other, and continued in 
that poſture till four in the afternoon without fighting, a 
circumſtance perhaps never known before. But when 

| But when Cæſar began to retreat within his lines, on a ſudden all 

_ Celarre- the Numidian and Getulian horſe without bridles, who, 

N midian As I have already remarked, had been diſpoſed at ſome di- 


5 n 77 off ſtance off, began to wheel about to the right, and make to- 
part of his 


e -- wards Cæſar's camp upon the hill. In the mean while, 


Labienus's cavalry, with bridles, maintained their poſt, 


and endeavoured to ſtop the march of our legions. Where- 
upon part of Cæſar's horſe and light- armed infantry, on a 

ſudden, without orders, raſhly ventured too far againſt the 
GSGetulians, and, having paſſed a moraſs which lay between 
them, found themſelves too weak te ſuſtain the charge of 
fo numerous a multitude; for, being forſaken by the foot, 

they were obliged to retreat in diſorder, after the loſs of 

 _ twenty-ſix infantry, one trooper, and ſeveral horſes wound- 
ed. Scipio, proud of this fucceſs, drew his forces within 
his lines again: but his joy was ſoon interrupted, for the day 


after, a ſquadron of horie which Cæſar ſent to Leptis, to 


convoy ſome proviſions, fell in by the way with a party of 
Numidian and Getulian raparees, whom they charged fo 
very briſkly, that they killed or took near a hundred pri- 
ſoners. Cæſar all this while omitted not advancing his 
lines, and drawing out his forces, to prevent the enemy's 
incurſions; nor was Scipio idle, who left nothing unat- 
__ tempted to prevent Cæſar's excluding him from the hill. 
Thus both generals were employed about their works, yet 


there — — ſkirmiſhes berween the — 


CHAP. rv. 


Pa MD 62. WHILST affairs were in this 2 Vares, | 


 Eiar'; this on notice that the ſeventh and eighth legions had ſailed from 


 tik-n. Þ Sicily, left Utica, where he laid up his ſquadron all win- 
ter, and put out to ſea. He manned his fleet with Getu- 
lian rowers and marines; then deſigning to lay wait for our 
tranſports, hoiſted fail with ſixty ſhips for Adrumetum. 
_ Cxfar, being ignorant of his arrival, ſent L. Ciſpius with _ 


a ſquadron of twenty-ſeven fail to cruiſe about Thapſus, 
dor the —_ of is convoy ; and Q. * with 


thirteen ; 
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thirteen gallies to Adrumetum, upon the ſame errand. 4 x R Ic. 
Ciſpius quickly arrived at the place he was ordered to; war. 
but Aquila, being toſſed by the tempeſt, could not double 
the promontory; having found therefore a convenient creek | 
to ride at anchor in, he was glad to ſhelter his fleet there 
from the fury of the winds. In the mean while ſome veſſels 
which lay at anchor in the road of Leptis, were left deſti- 
tute and defenceleſs by the mariners, who were gone into 
the town to buy proviſions, or were diſperſed about the 
ſhore. Varus, having notice of this from the deſerters, Some veſſels 
about nine that night left Adrumetum, and the next morn- taken. 
ing early arriving with all his fleet at Leptis, ſet fire to the 
tranſports which rode at anchor without the haven ; and 
meeting no manner of oppoſition, took two five-banked | 
gallies that were empty. | 

63. Cæſar ſoon received intelligence of this, whilſt he Cet puts 
was viewing his works about fix miles diſtant from the to ſea, . 
harbour ; whereupon, laying aſide all other affairs, he im- hm. 
mediately poſted to Leptis, where he made no longer ſtay, 
than to allow the reſt of his fleet ſufficient time to follow 
him; then embarking in a ſmall galley, himſelf led the 
way: having joined Aquila, whom he found under no 
ſmall terrors at the number of the enemy's fleet, he went in 
\ purſuit of the enemy. Varus, equally amazed at Cz- 
far's boldneſs and diſpatch, tacked about, and made the 
beſt of his way for Adrumetum; but Cæſar, after a 
league's fail coming up with him, retook one of his own 
gallies with all her men, and a hundred and fifty more in 
her, who were put on board to guard her, and another three. 
banked galley, with her rowers and mariners ; but the reſt 1 
of the enemy's ſquadron, having doubled the cape, made le” } 
the port of Adrumetum, which Cæſar, by the aſſiſtance = 
of the ſame wind, was not able to do : wherefore lying that 
night at anchor, next morning early he failed towards the 
town, where having ſet fire to all the tranſports which 
rode without the haven, he waited ſome time to ſee if the 
enemy would give him battle; but finding ey would 
not, returned again to his camp. | 
64. In this ſhip was taken P. Veſtrius, a tes p. Veſtrius | 
knight, and P. Ligarius Afranianus, whom Cæſar had _ . 
made priſoner in Spain, and diſmiſſed with the reſt of the laſt put 
the captives there ; notwithſtanding which favour, he had to death 9 
again entered into Pompey's ſervice, and having made his *! 
eſcape from the battle of Pharſalia, fled to Varus in 


ae Hm . Cæſar put to * for his . . 
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But as for P. Veſtrius, becauſe his brother d paid 
his ranſom at Rome, and he made it appear, that being 
taken by Naſidius's fleet, and condemned to die, Varus 
had procured his pardon ; that ſince he never had an oppor- 
tunity of making 3 his eſcape; "IE granten bim his life. 


CHAP. xv. 


65 5 TN E Africans have a cuſtom of piding their corn 
in caverns under earth, eſpecially in war time, to prevent 
_ 1 by the enemy, and every town has private 

for this purpoſe. Cæſar having intelligence of one 
wp the'e hoards from a deſerter, about midnight drew out 


| - Www legions with a party of cavalry, ſending them about 


ten miles off; from whence they returned loaden to the 


Laki enus's 
5 SA. aſh de- 
feated by 
25 C Ar. 


camp with corn. Labienus, on notice of this, marched 
_ about eight miles from his lines, through the mountains 


Cæſar had paſſed the day before, where he laid out a 


camp large cnough to contain two legions ; daily attending 

with a {trong party of horſe and light armed foot in am- 

dub a! e, under an e we mould often pals that 
way for proviſions. 


66. In the mcan while ks being Ty Re" of Is 


bienus's deſign, kept within a few days, that he might 
render the enemy more negligent and remiſs by going 
through the ſame duty fo often over; then unexpectedly, 
one morning betimes, commanded eight veteran legions, 
with part of his cavalry, to follow him out of the Decuman 
port. Having ordered his horie to advance before, they 
ſurprized the enemy, who lay in ambuſh for them, and 
killing about five hundred, routed the reſt. Whereupon 


Labienus came up with all his horte to ſuſtain his party ; 


but Cœſar, perceiving his cavalry could not maintain their 


ground ag; voſt 4 2 unequal A number, advanced with his le- 


gions to engage the enemy, who being frightened at his ap- 
— debe from the purſuir, and ſecured their own re- 
treat. The day after, Juba gave orders all the Numidians 


- | who had deferted their poſt, ſhould be hanged, for a terror 


to the reſt of his army. 

67. Cæſar, in the mean while, being fireighwaed for 
proviſions, recalled all his forces to the camp, and havirg 
left garriſons at Leptis, Ruſpina, and Achilla, ordered 
Aquila and Ciſpius to cruite with their ſeveral fleets, 


1 The number is wrong : Cafur had but ſeven Veteran 1 ens with 
him. Jurin. | 


on 


_ - ” 
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one near Adrumetum, the other about Thapſus, ſet fire to AF RIC. 
his works, and about three in the morning drew out his WAR. 
army, diſpoſing his < baggage | in the left, and marche ed direftly v. 


to Agar, a town which had frequently been inveſted by the cer 
Getulians, and has often made a vigorous defence. He en- marches te 


camped in the plain near this place, and went out to forage d 
with part of his forces about the country; where he met 

not only with a confi-jerable booty of oil, wine, figs, and 

barley, but alſo a little wheat: then after refreſhing his 

ſoldiers, he returned again to his quarters. Scipio, having 
notice of Cæſar's motions, followed him along the ridge 

of the hill, with all his forces, and lodged his army in 1 8 


ſeveral camps, about ſeven miles from Cæſar's. | 
68. Zetta lay about ten miles diſtant from Scipio, di- cette takes 


rectly over-againſt the poſt he poſſeſſed, but above eighteen Tetta.· 
miles from Cæſar. Hither the enemy detached two le- 
gions to forage, which Cæſar being informed of from a 
deſerter, removed his camp from the valley to a ſafer place 
upon the hill; and having leſt a guard there, about three 


the next morning paſſed the enemy's camp, and gained the 


town. When he arrived there, finding Scipio's foragers 
Were gone up farther into the country, and that the enemy _ 
advanced with their legions to cover them, he deſiſted 


from the purſuit, and after having taken C. Mutius Reginus, 


a Roman knight, Scipio's familiar friend, and governor of 
Zetta, with P. Atrius, another Roman knight of Utica, 


having ſurprized two and twenty of the king's camels, and 
left Lientenant r Oppius with a e in the * he re- 


turned to his camp. 


69. Being now arrived near Scipio's . which he . 
was obliged to paſs, Labienus and Afranius, with all 


the enemy's horſe and light-armed infantry, riſing from an 
ambuſcade, appeared upon the hills, and began to attack his 5 
rear; which Cæſar obſerving, firſt detached his cavalry Cxfar's rear 
to receive their charge, then ordered the foot to diſpoſe of attacked. 
their baggage, and face about; nor did the legions ooner 
begin their attack, than with great eaſe they forced them from 
the higher ground. But when Cæſar, thinking the enemy | 
had been lo warmly received, that they would hardly give 


him any farther trouble, began to pu fue his journey, they 


ſhewen themſelves upon a neighbouring hill; and the Mu- 


midians, with their light- armed fo t, who are wonderfully | 
nimble, always mixed amongſt the cavalry (with whom 
they kept an equal pace either in charging or e fell 
This is the Oppius ſome ſuppoſe author of this book. | 
a 3 
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Ar RI c. a ſecond time upon our foot. Thus they frequently re- 


WAR. newed the charge, ſtill retiring when we endeavoured to 


wo engage, and as we marched forward, preſſing upon our rear. 


Cæſar plainly perceived their deſign was to oblige him to 
encamp in a place where no water was to be had, that his 
ſoldiers, who had neither eat nor drank from theee 1 in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, might periſh with thirſt 
and hunger. 


But he fe- 70. The ſun was near ſetting, when Cæſar, fadag he 


: no his re- had not gained compleat an hundred paces in four hours 


march, drew his cavalry off from the rear, who had loſt 
ſeveral horſes, cauſing the legions by their turns to ſe- 


cure his retreat: thus procceding flowly, by the aſſiſtance 


of his foot, he ſuſtained the enemy's charges with greater 
eaſe. In the mean while, part of the Numidian horſe 
galloped to the right and left upon the hills, endeavouring 
to ſurround our army with their number, whilſt others 
5 kept our rear employed: but if only two or three veteran 


| ſoldiers chanced to face about, and caſt their piles with vi- 


gour, two thouſand of the enemy would fly; then return- 
ing, rally again, and following at fome diſtance, throw 
their darts at the legions. Thus Cæſar, one while march- 
ing forward, one while halting, and going on but ſlowly, 


c 


arrived ſafe with all his forces, by ſeven that evening, a 


his camp, having only ten ſoldiers wounded. Labienus 


| likewiſe having loſt about three hundred, ſeveral being 
_ wounded, and all much fatigued, retreated to his camp. 
And Scipio withdrew his legions and elephants, whom he 


had ranged, for the greater _ within view 0 Cæſar 8 


. iis * own a lines. 


CHAP. xvi. 


7 I. 0 * SA R, having fo ſubtile an enemy to al MY 


iaſlructed his ſoldiers, not like a general of a veteran army, 
Who had atchieved fo many glorious exploits, but as a 


1 teaches his ſcholars; how they ſhould re- 
treat from, how encounter the enemy, how far advance, 


how far retreat, where and in what manner caſt their 
piles. For the enemy's light-armed infantry gave us great 
| . unealinefs, deterring our troopers from meeting them, by 
_ 'killing their horſes with their javelins, and wearying our 


legions by their ſwiftneſs: for when our heavy-arm'd foot 
faced about, and endeavoured to return their _ they 


yg avoided the oe by ** 


a 
, 


Ed EM | 
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" himfelf obliged to prepare his men for deceit, ambuſcades, 


tried the courage of their legions, and knew not how far 
| were terrified with the number and ſize of the enemy's 
| elephants : however to redreſs this evil, he had cauſed 


ſtrength of them, what part of their body was moſt eaſily 


The defign fucceeded to his wiſh, his men foon became 


neſs; the cavalry caſt blunted piles at them, and by de- 
grees made their horſes familiar to them. 
73. For theſe reaſons Cæſar was more flow and cau- 
_ tious than heretofore, and departed from his uſual method 
ol haſtening to theiſlue of a battle. For in Gaul his ſoldiers 
| uſed to fight in open plains, and had a generous enemy to 
engage, who was unacquainted with deſign, and relied 


learn this leſſon, he thought it not convenient to ſuffer his 
legions to continne long in any place, but, under pretence 
of foraging, made them march up and down the country; 8 
being aſſured the enemy would follow him where- ever ge 85 [ 
went. About three days after, he drew his forces out care- ſ 


74. AND now arrived deputies from Vacca, a town Vacca, de- 
not far diſtant from Zetta, which Czſa?, as we obſerved. figning to 
had lately ſurprized : their buſineſs was to deſire he would Cr, ia 
| ſend them a garriſon, and to inform him they had ſeveral r:cked by 
forts of warlike proviſions at his ſervice. But before their Ju. 
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72. This was no ſmall uneaſineſs to Cæſar, whoſe horſe, a» RI . 
whenever they engaged without the legions, were no equal waz. 

match for theirs mixed with the light-armed infantry. H. 
was the more concerned at this, becauſe he had never yet 


he ſhould be able, even by the aſſiſtance of his own, to 
ſuſtain their charge, with that of their cavalry and light- 
armed foot united. To add to theſe grievances, his men 


ſome of thoſe animals to be tranſported from Italy, that his 
ſoldiers might be better acquainted with the nature and 


pierced, and where their furniture left room for a dart 
ro enter; that being perfectly uſed to the ſmell, noiſe, and 
ſpecies of that beaſt, they might no longer be afraid of it. 


acquainted with the elephants, and diſcovered their flow- 


entirely upon force, not on artifice: but here he found 


and fraud; that they might know when to engage, when 
to avoid the combat. That therefore they might: the ſooner 


fully, and marched by Scipio's camp, to offer him battle; 1 | 


1 finding he declined it, in the evening retreated again to 
his own quarters. §˙d 8 


ſurrender te 


departure 


„„ eee 
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AF RT c. departure arrived a deſerter (that wiſhed as well to Czfar 


WAR. 


5 as they) acquainting them, that before the intended gar- 
riſon could arrive, Juba had taken the town by aſſault, 
and having put the inhabitans to the iword, had ordered 


his ſoldiers to ſack and plunder the city. 


f 2. d. X11. 


Cal. Apr. 
Per ſul. 


4668. 
U. C. Var. 
es. 


75. Cæſar reviewed his army the twenty- firſt of Jan. 


and the day after marched out with all his forces about five 


miles from his camp, where he drew them up in order of 
battle, about two miles diſtant from Scipio's : but having 


long invited the enemy to an engagement, finding them 
averſe to it, he retreated. The day following he decamped, 


and began his march towards Sarſura, where Scipio had 
a Numidian garrilon, and a magazine of corn : which La- 
bienus perceiving, purſued our rear with all his cavalry 


"-Cxzſlir's © 


rear attac!: - 


e but he 


ſecures his 


and light armed foot ; ; having ſurprized ſome ſutlers wag- 


gons, the ſucceſs inſpired them with. fuch courage, they 


reſol ved to attack our legions, who they thought would not 


be able to fight, whilſt incumbered with their baggage. But 
Ceœſar was prepared to receive them; for he had taken 
care to make a draught of three hundred men out of every 


legion, who had nothing to carry but their arms; theſe he 
detached to cover his rear againſt the inſults of Labienus' 8 


cavalry; who, frightened at the approach of our enſigns, 


turned their horſes heads, and began to make a diſhonour- 


able flight, after ſeveral of them had been killed and wound- 


ed. Our men returned to the reſt of the army, and pur- 


=, eser takes 


Sarſura. 


ſued their journey. Labienus kept within ſight at the 
right hand of us at a diſtance on the top of the hill. 

76. When Cæſar arrived at Sarſura, after he had killed 
P. Cornelius, who commanded there for Scipio, and 
taken the town, he put the garriſon to the ſword, even in 


the enemy's preſence, who durſt not come to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Having furniſhed his army with corn, he marched 
the day after to Tiſdra, where Conſidius lay with a ſtrong 


garriſon, and his cohort of gladiators. Cæſar, after view- 

ing the place, being deterred from undertaking a fiege 
for want of proviſions, proceeded without delay about four 

miles farther, and encamped near the river ; from thence 

again, the fourth day following, he returned to his camp 
at Agar. Scipio followed his cxam ple, 4 retreated like- _ 


_ viſe to his former quarters, 


De eornm voluntate fludioque ergo Cel: rem —The paſſage is corrnpted. 


Dr. Jurin's emendation makes the ſenſe thus : * About the fame time a 


_ © deferter from the town informed Scipio of their affection towards Cx- * 
< ſar; and we underſtobd that berore the intended N could arrive,” 
Ac. Typegr: | 


* 52 — 72 Deng | 
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77. During theſe tranſactions, the Thabenenſes, a people A r RIC. 


ſubject to Juba, whote country lies near the n WAR. 
in the fartheſt part of his kingdom, having put the king's - 
garriſon to the ſword, ſent meſſengers to Cæſar, acquaint- 
ing him with what they had done. He, applauding the e foe 
act on, ſent them M. Criſpus, the tribune, with a cohort, caſar. 
a party of archers, and ſtore of warlike engines. About 

this time all the ſoldiers, who had either been detained by 
ſickneſs, or any other occaſion, from coming with the 
former convoys to Africk, arrived together, amounting to 

four thouſand foot, four hundred horſe, and a thouſand 
{lingers and arche:s ; having therefore erawn out ell theſe 
forces, and the legions he hid before, he marched about 

eight miles from his camp,. and halted i ina hoc about 

four miles diſtant from Scipios. 

78. There was a town below Scipio' 3 camp, © REY” Te- Boch a8. 
gea, where he generally had a garriſon of about four hun- N eee 
dred horſe; here, having diſpoſed his cavalry on the right Tegea. 
and left ſides of the town, he drew out his legions, polted Ces ca- 


val! ry ene 


them upon a hill ſomerhing lower than his camp, and fo COS ws 
ſtool in order of battle about a mile before his lines. Pat f ſaccels, 7 


wien Scipio had continued in this poſture a conſiderable 5 
time, and thrown away greateſt part of the day to no pur- _ 
poſe, Cæſar commanded his horſe to charge the enemy's | 
An were placed before the town, ſending a party. of light- 

a; med infancry, archers, and lingers, to aflilt them. Our 


1 1 had no ſooner clapped ſpurs to their horſes, in order 


to make a vigorous attack, but Pacidius extended his 
troops, that they might at the ſame inttant ſurround, and 
warmly return our ontfet; which Cætar obſerving, he 


detached three hundred ſoldiers out of the next legion to 


ſuſtain his party; whereupon Labienus icant more cavalry 
to the aſſiſtance of his, {till ordering freth men to relieve 


the wounded und farigued. Ours, who were only four 
hundred, finding themſelves an unequal match for as many 
thouſands, and being wounded by the lighr-armed Numi- 
dias, began by degrees to give ground; which made Cæ- 


ur immediately diſpatch another wing to their relief: 
whe: eupon aſſuming freſh courage, we charged the enemy 


again, killed many, "wounded others. and put them all en- 
tirely to the rout Cur men purſucd them three miles, 


till they had driven them to the hills, and then returned 
again to the main boly of our army; which having ſtood 


31 der of battle till tour in the after noon, Cæſar retreared 


to his camp, withont the loſs ot a ſingle man. In this 
e | | | | action 


es de- 


Fo I * — " 
wo ere eo EE Lone tne one tne — — 
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 AFRIC. -. action was Pacidius dangerouſly wounded with a vide 


which pierced his helmet; many other officers met with 


the like fate, for none that endeavoured to ſignalize them- 


Pacidius 


wour.ded . 


5 1 Prid, non. 


Apr. 


— 2 without death or wounds. 


0 1 A . XVII. 


79. c SAR at length perceiving he ck not kak | 


1 the enemy to quit the higher ground, and engage him with 
their legions; and that it was impoſſible for him to encamp 
nearer them through ſcarcity of water, concluded they de- 
pended more on that want of his, than their own courage. 


Wherefore, the fourth day of February, about three in the 


morning, leaving Agar, he marched to Thapſus, t ſixteen 


miiles diſtant from the place whence he came. Here Vir- 
gilius commanded with a ſtrong garriſon ; but Cæſar 
having encamped, began the fame day to inveſt the town, 


and diſpoſe par ties in ſeveral paſſes, to prevent the enemy 


from gaining any place within the compaſs of his lines. 
Scipio, in the mean time, having notice of Cæſar's de- 
ſign, found himſelf obliged to hazard a battle, rather than 
_ ſuffer ſo ſignal a diſgrace as the loſs of Thapſus, and 
Voirgilius, who had been ſignally faithful to him: where- 


fore taking his route along the hills, he immediately follow- 


ed Cæſar, and dividing his forces into two parties, late 
down about eight miles from Thapſus. 


80. There was a ſalt moraſs, between which 3 the 


15 ſen lay a narrow paſſage, not above fifteen hundred paces 


long; and Scipio deſigned to march this way to the afliſt- 
ance of the town, But Cæſar, foreſeeing his attempt, 


lad the day before erected a fort, and left a ſtrong garriſon 
there; then with the reſt of his forces drew a line of cir- 
; cumvallation about Thapſus. Thus Scipio, finding himſelf 


diſappointed, ſpent a day and a night a little above the mo- 
raſs; but the morning after, ſo ſoon as it was day-light, 


removing his quarters about a mile further diſtant from our 


fort towards the ſea, there encamped. Cæſar, having 
notice of this, drew off his ſoldiers from the works, and 


leaving the proconſul Aſprenas, with two legions, to 


lecure his camp and baggage, marched immediately with 
the reſt of his forces towards the enemy; he ordered part 


£ of his fleet to continue at Thapſus, and the reſt to make 


3 The ed} is, Prid. Non. Apr. tertid vigilid egreſſus, ab Agar xv1 ; 
 millia paſſuum noe progreſſus, Kc. But that's * * therefore I 
have . out the word note. | 


|. 


right wing, being compelled to it by the ſoldiers, founded g 


2. DIGITAL | Sa K 
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as near the ſhore, towards the enemy's rear, as they could, 4 FRIC, 
oblerving the ſignal he ſhould give them; upon which they WAR. 


were immediately to fet up a ſhout behind the enemy, Wu 


who would thereby be obliged to look round in conſter- 
nation and diſmay, 

81. When Czlar arrived at the place, obſerving the ene- 
my had drawn out before the rampier, the elephants being 
diſpoſed in their wing, and that part of their foldicrs were 
notwithſtanding employed in {ortifying their camp, he like- 
wiſe ranged his forces in order of battle in three ſeveral 


lines; the tenth and ſecond legion he placed in the right 


wing, the eighth and ninth in the left; then forming a * 
fourth body of the fitth legion, he diſpoſe five cohorts on 
either ſide before the wings, over-againſt the elephants : to 
theſe he likewiſe added archers, lliagers, and light- armed 
foot intermingled with his cavalry. Walking through all 
the ranks on foot, he ſpoke courteouſly to the veteran ſol - 
diers, inciting them to behave themſelves worthy of their 


former actions, and encouraged the new levies to rival their | 


example; ; that, the victory obtained, they might poll els the 1 


| Others place, and ſucceed to their glory. 


82. Whilſt Cæſar was ſpeaking to his ſoldiers, be ob- i 


ſerved the enemy were very uncaly, running up and down 


in great confuſion, one while retiring within their trenches, 


another while coming out again precipitately. Several ob · 
ſerved this as well as himſeif; wherefore the lieutenants 
and volunteers unanimouſly defired he would give the ſig- 


nal of battle, ſince the immortal gods had certainly deſtined 
him the victory. Whilſt Cæſar was doubting with himſelf, 


ſtriving to moderate their deſire, and reltraia the ſoldiers, | 


becauſe he thought it not convenient to attack the enemy 


firſt, on a ſudden, without his leave, a trumpeter in the 
ne of Ce- 
rs trum- 

a charge; whereupon all the cohorts marched towarus the per-rsfounds 


enemy, whilſt the centurions in vaia interpoſed their au- a charge 
 thority to make the men attend their general s orders. 
33. Which Cæſar perceiving, found it now too late to (cf zives | 


7 9 e- Good Fare 
recall thoſe who were : lo eager for the eugag * . 


leare 


Word. 
* The text is, n tis guin ve legiomibus i in guarta ccie, ante ig cornua | 
grinis cobortibus contra beſjtias callocatis ; but I believe it thoul4 only de h-. 
Piſita quinta legione. Bladen. But, 1. C:far had nine legions with him 
(fee § 60. and Jurin on the place). N by his C7:c00tion mention is 


only made of five. 2. How in Latin 'r en . Call i Quarta 
acie, forming a fourth body or rather ne, wh en the author had b 0 e's ſid 
the army was triplict acie conſftituta ? Ee bei > De. | ſurin, zn me- 
dia acie, for ia quarta _ i. e. forming his! * jade trout i nv ie gens. 


without his 


— R recs ͤUö—— br Gee wi» ie 7 et 


— In 
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AFRI1C. fore having given Good Fortune for the word, he capped 
wa R. ſpurs to his horſe, and charged the enemy's front. 
L—— Thearchers and lingers on the right were now plying 
The ele- the elephants warmly with their darts; whereupon the un- 
ac z ruly beaſts, frightened with the noiſe of the flings and 
they rout ſtones, turned their backs, and, forcing their ways through 
_ theirown the thickeſt ranks behind them, endeavoured to enter the 
eng. camp, where the gates were not above half-finiſhed : the 
| officers of the Mooriſh cavalry, who were in the ſame wing, 
finding themſelves deſerted of their main fupport, did the 
like Thus purſuing the elephants, our legions rendered 
_ themſelves maſters of their camp, after having killed ſome 
fe that made a vigorous reſiſtance ; but the reſt, being 
| beaten back, made the beſt of their way to the Pace they 
were encamped in the day before. 1 
5 1 faldiee 84. Here I muſt not omit recording the bravery of a ve- 


xen up by teran of the fifth legion; who obſerving an elephant, en- 


dn elephant raged with the wound he had received, attacking a ſutler 
ia his trunk, 


En wounds the unarmed, and having thrown him nd his feet, with his 


| beaftfo, that bent knee preſſed upon him with all his weight, till he had 
 heobliges forced his foul from his body, making a dreadful noiſe all 


| him to let 


bim go a- the while, and brandiſhing his proboſcis, could no longer 
| gain. contain himlelf from engaging the beaſt. The elephant, 
| ſeeing him advance, quitted the dead body, and catched his 
enemy up in his trunk, wheeling him about, armour and 
all, in the air; the ſoldier, loſing no preſence of mind, not- 
withſtanding the danger he was in, continually cut the 
animal's proboſcis with his utmoſt force, till he obliged him 
to forego his prey, and retire with a hideous noiſe to the 
reeſt of his companions. 
| Therariifon 8 5. Whilſt both armies were thus 3 the garriſon 
ES of T *hapſus, either deſigning to aſſiſt their friends or deſert 
get our of the town, made a ally through the gate adjoining to the 
bos cown, fea, and marching navel deep through the water, endea- 


but arebret- 
= book pig roured to gain the land, but were repulſed with ſtones and 


1 5 $4. darts by the ſervants in the camp, who obliged them to re- 


tire again within their walls. Scipio's forces thus routed 
and dif perſed about the field, Cæſar's legions reſolved to 
purſue them ſo cloſe that they could have no time to rally. 
So ſoon as their broken troops arrived at the camp they 
deſigned to fly to, whe:e they would have repaired 
the works and again defended themſelves, they found no 
commander whoſe orders and authority they ſhould ſub- 
mit to, Obſerving likewiſe there was not ſo much as a 
enard left, immediately caſting away their arms they fled 
into Juba's quarters. Theſe Caeſar had already poſ- 
ED SORE | tetled ; 
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Teſſed ; wherefore now deſpairing of fafety, they retired AR i c- 
to an adjacent hill, where they lowered their y ſwords, WAR. 
and, according to military cuſtom, made ſigns of ſub- == ᷑ 
miſſion. But this could not mollify the veteran troops, pie ufer. 
Who, enraged with grief and anger, granted no quarter, nn b 
killing or wounding ſeveral perſons of the moſt eminent ba's camp 
quality, whom they upbraided for having been the authors _— "OY 
of the war. Amongſt this number was Tullius Rufus, ſome diers grant 
time quæſtor, who was transfixed with a pile, and Pom- no quarter, 
peius Rufus, who received a wound in his arm with a 


| fword, and had infallibly been killed, had he not immedi- 
ately eſcaped to Cæſar. Whereupon ſeveral Roman knights 
aud ſenators fled away for fear they ſhould receive the ſame 


be endeavoured to reſtrain the fury of his men. 


fate from the licentious ſoldiers, who thought the ſervices 

of the day ſufficient warrant for all their exceſſes. Thus 
Scipio's ſoldiers were put to the ſword, even in Czfar's pre- 
_ ſence, notwithſtanding they implored his compaſſion, and 


36. Cæſar, having now made himſelf maſter of three ſe- 
veral camps, killed ten thouſand of the enemy, and routed | 
the reſt, only with the loſs of fifty on his fide, and a few 


| wounded, retired to his former quarters. Thence he im- Czar . 


mediately drew out before Thapfus, cauſing ſixty- four ele- Tbapfez. 


pPlhants he had taken, with all their armour, caſtles, and or- Virgilius 
naments, to paſs by the town, hoping thereby to reduce il! holds 


Virgilius and the beſieged to reaſon, after the defeat %*** 
of their party: he himſelf likewiſe called to Virgilius, in- 
viting him to ſurrender to that mercy which his enemies 
had experienced from him; but perceiving the other re- 
turned no anſwer, he retreated from the walls. The day 
after, having offered ſacrifice to the Gods, he ſummoned 
the ſoldiers to attend him; when making a ſpeech to them 
within ſight of the beſieged, he applauded their courage, 
giving rewards to the whole veteran army in general, and _ 
and not forgetting to recompence each private man's deſert. 
Then quitted the place, having left the proconſul, C. Re- 
| bilus, to continue the ſiege with three legions, and de- 


| tached Cn. Domitius with two others to Tiſdra, where 


Conſidius commanded ; and ſending M. Meſſalla before to- 
wards Utica, he followed himſelf with the cavalry. 


| y The author had before ſaid they flung away their arms, armis abjectis in 
regia caſtra fugere contendunt, How therefoie now arms dewiſſis ſalutationem 

faciunt, unleſs at firſt they only flung away their heavy arms, but retained 

| their ſwords ? Or ſhall we ſay, ſome flung away their arms, others did not? 


Let the reader chuſe. Typoyr. dla Ga — 
3 D 42 CHAP. 


| 25 Porta Bel- | Wh”: 
were encloſed only with a ſmall ditch, and attended with a 
conſtant guard; the ſenate he kept in cuſtody within the _ 
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CE CASTAKS 

CH A P. XI. Sat 

87, SCIPIO's horſe that had eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
making the belt of their way towards Utica, arrived at Pa- 
rada; but the inhabitants, having before received news of 
Cæſar's victory, ſhut their gates againſt them. Upon 
which they ſtormed the town ; then bringing great piles of 
wood into the market-place, and binding the inhabitants, 


they flung them upon it, and ſet fire to it; and, without 


reſpect to age and dignity, compelled them to expire in 


this miſerable manner; which bloody work effected, they 
marched directly to Utica. Cato heretofore, finding the 


common people's aflæctions alienated from him by the Ju- 
lian law, from whence they received ſignal advantages, had 


Jica, h 


_ expeiled them the town, and taken away their arms, oblig- 


ing them to encamp before the warlike gate, where they 


Walls. Scipio's cavalry therefore, knowing theſe people 
Vere well-wiſhers to Czfar, aſſaulted the camp, that they 
might ſatiate their revenge by putting them to the ſword. 
But the Uricans, aſſuming courage on the news of Czfar's 


victory, repulſed the aggreſſors by the help only of fNlones 


and clubs; who not being able to force the trenches, flung 
themſelves into the town, where they killed and plundered 
ſeveral of the inhabitants. Cato, finding his perſuaſions in- 


effectual to reſtrain the ſoldiers, and bring them to join 


his forces for the common defence of the place, gave each 


of them a hundred ſeſterces to make them quiet; Fauſtns | 


Sylla did the like out of his own pocket, and, marching _ 


cut of Utica along with them, bent his courſe towards 


Cato calls a 


_ Numidia. 


88, By this time ſeveral had fled to Utica ; whom Cato 


| having aſſembled with the three hundred merchants that 


furniſhed Scipio with money to carry on the war, adviſed 


them to enfranchiſe their ſlaves, and maintain the town. 


ut fiading whilſt part were willing to agree to his opinion, 
others were ſo terrified that they could think of nothing but 


F urnithes 
tate tat 


dsr afraid 


With ships. 


making their eſcape. he furniſhed them with veſſels, giving , 


them free leave to {ail whither they pleaſed. After this, 


having ſettled his own affiirs, and recommended his chil- 


dren to the care of L. Cæſar, his ſub-treafurer, without 


the leaſt ſuſpicion (for his voice and countenance were {till 


the ſame as formerly) pretending to go to lleep, he privately 


Carried his ſword into his bed-chamber with him, and run 


— hinill through tac Ludy. Betuie he expired, falling off 


the 
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the bed, the noiſe alarmed his people; immediately his AF RIc- 
friends and phyſicians came to his relief, but in vain they w a R. 
endeavoured to bind up his wound, for he forced it pe 
again with his own hands, and died with the firmeſt reſolu- Cato kills 
tion. Though hated by the Uticans, when alive, becauſe OO 
of his different party, yet now in reſ dect to his ſingular in- He is ho- 
tegrity, and out of gratitude for the wondrous fortifications beurablyhu- 
he had erected to defend their town, they interred him — 5 
honourably. Cato tꝭ us deceaſed, L. Cæſar, to make the L. Czfor 
beſt uſe of this occaſion, aſſembliug the people, made Fee N. 
ſpeech, wherein he adviſed them to open their gates, and za Sa 2 | 
depend upon Czfar's mercy. His counſel being ſubmitted lius E.. 
to, he marched to meet Cæſar the generaliſimo. And | 
Meſſalla, being now arrived at Utica, accoiding to bis 
orders, diſpoſed guards at every gate. 5 
89. During theſe tranſactions Cælar, leaving Th 8 Carfor tte 
5 arrived at Uſceta, where Scipio had repoſited plenty of corn, — 5 
arms, darts, and other warlike proviſions; having foon 
carried the place, he thence purſued his journey to Adru- 
metum, which immediately ſurrendered at diſcretion : in 


conſideration of the corn and money he found tliere, he 


gave quarter to Q Ligarius, and C. Conſidius the ſon, 


Who was governor of the place; then leaving Livineius 


5 Regulus there with a legion, he marched directly for Utica.  _ 
L. Cæſar meeting him upon the road, threw himſelf at his H- pardons 


feet, deſiring nothing more than the grant of his life, a re- erf 


j queſt he eaſily obtained from Cæſar's nature and wonted 
clemency. Cæcina, C. Ateius, P. Atrius, the two L. 


the contrarx 


Part Ys 


|  Cella's, father and fon, M. Eppius, M. Aquinius, Cato's 


ſon, and Damaſippus's children, enjoyed the like favour. In 
the evening, by torch light, he arrived at Utica, but lodg- 


cd that night without the town, to prevent diſorders. 


9o. Next morning early he entered the town ; and having Eaters 
ſummoned all the inhabitants to attend him, firſt retur ned V. 
the Uticans thanks for their affection, then enlarged in a 


arp invettive againſt thoſg Roman citizens, and the three 


hundred merchants, that had furniſhed Varus and Scipio 
with money to carry on the war. But at laſt he ordered 
them to lay aſide their apprehenſions, and appear before 


* him; for he would pardon their lives, but confiſcate their Vim ths, 


3 payment of a fine certain. The merchants, who, de- 


3 eſtates, allowing them however a liberty of redeeming them oe _—_ 
Chants. 


ſpairing of life, were already half dead with fear, joyfully 


embraced ſo grateful and unexpected a proffer, unanimouſiy 


n Cæſar would pleaſe to impoſe an amercement in 
8 | D d 3 85 Eroſs 
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AF RIC. groſs upon them all. He therefore ordered them to pay 
war. two hundred thouſand ! ſeſterces to the republick, at ſix 

LV equal payments, within the ſpace of three years. Nor did 

any refuſe the conditions, but each eſteeming it the day of 

his nativity, returned Cæſar ſincere thanks for bis mercy. 


CHAP. XX. 


| Tama, capi- 91. In the mean time Juba, having eſcaped with Petre- 
| "= of —_ ius out of the battle, hid himſelf always whilſt it was day, 
| 323 and travelling only in the night, arrived in Numidia. But 
dance. when he came to Zama, the uſual place of his reſidence, 
VvVuhich at the beginning of the war he had ſtrongly forti- 
ſied, having lodged his wives, children, riches, and moſt 


valuable things there; the inhabitants, upon the welcome 


news of Czfar's victory, refuſed him admittance, becauſe, 


5 when he firſt declared war againſt the people of Rome, 


he made conſiderable quantities of wood to be carried into 


the city, with which he erected a lofty pile in the middle 
of the market-place, deſigning, if he met with ill ſucceſs, 
to throw the bodies of the citizens with all their effects upon 


it, and then ſetting fire to ir, would deſtroy himſelf, his 


wives, children, ſubjects, and all his royal treaſure toge- 
ther. He waited a long time before the gates, firſt making 
uſe of threats, afterwards of entreaties; but finding neither 
had any effect upon the people, he at laſt deſired they would 
deliver him his wives and children, that they might ſhare 
ais misfortune ; but perceiving they returned him no man- 
ner of anſwer, without obtaining any of his requeſts, he left 
pn Zama, retiring with Petreius and a few cavalry to his lodge - 
in the country. © 
Tue inhabi- 92. Soon after the inhabitants fine exbatiadors to Cz- 


rants end far, who was then at Utica, to acquaint him with what 
embaſſadors 


they had done, and deſire he would ſend a garriſon to de- 
fend them, before Juba could gather forces enough to aſ- 
fault the town, though they were ready to maintain the 
place for his ſervice, even to the laſt man, being entirely de- 
| voted to his intereſt. Cæſar, having given the embaſſadors 
thanks, ordered them to return, and acquaint their fellow- 
citizens, he himſelf would quickly come to their relief. 
Accordingly, the day after, leaving Utica, he began his 
march. Several of Juba's officers met him upon the road, 


do Cælar. 


and moſt humbly ſupplicated his mercy; which he granted = | 


 ® Bismillies H. S. Suppoſing theſe to be ſefterces in the neuter gender, they 

were worth 71. 6s. 3d. a ſeſterce, at Mr. Kennet's computation. Bladen: 

3. e. two hundred millions of ſeflerces, which at 2d. each, amount to 

2,066,666". 135, 4d. of our . D. | | 
8 


em, 
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them, and ſoon arrived at Zama. The fame of his clemen- a x RIC. 


cy being now divulged, almoſt all the perſons of quality in WAR. 
the kingdom attended him there, and received aſſurances of wy 


4 pardon. | Ceæſar leaves 


Urica ; 


93. Whilſt affairs were in this poſture, Conſidius, who hs 0 
commanded at Tiſdra, with his own retinue, a company of Zama. 
| gladiators, and a party of Gerulians, having notice of Sci- © 2 
pio's defeat, and being frightened at Domitius's approach 37 tf 
with the legions, abandoned the town in deſpair, aud en- Eis throat 


deavouring to make his eſcape into his kingdom of Numi- © by ts | 
guards for 


dia with a few of the barbarians, and a conſiderable trea- th. ;ake ff 


ſure, they cut his throat upon the road for the lucre of his money. 
his money, then diſperſed themſelves up and doun the e 
country. 
And now C. Virgilius, finding! it was in vain to make 
any further defence after he was inveſted by ſea and land, The, fus, 
conſidering all his party were either killed or diſperſed ; 
that Cato had laid violent hands upon himſelf at Utica ; | 
that Juba wandered up and down deſerted and deſpiſed by 
his ſubjects; that Sabura's forces were routed by Sitius ; 
that Cæſar had been received without the leaſt oppoſition 
at Utica; and that of ſo numerous an army, not the leaſt 
remainder was left from whence he might expect relief; ca- 
pitulated with Caninius Rebilus, and ſur rendered lait, 1 
bis effects, and the town, to the proconſul. | 3 
94. Juba, being refuſed admittance by all his cities, was obs ang 
mind ta deſpair ; wherefore he and Petreius, that they | Petreiu: cone. 
might make an honourable exit, engaged each other with ee 1 
their ſwords; but Juba, being the ſtronger of the two, ſoon 8 
diſpatched Petreius ; afterwards attempting to run himſelf 
through the body, and finding he was not able to effect i it, 
he procured that favour from one of his ſervants. „ 
5 95 In the mean time, i of Sitius engaging Sabura, Juba' 8 EE ILY : 
liearenant-general, defeated his army, killing him upon the zu kilisSa- | 
ſpot ; afterwards marching through Mauritania to Cæſar, 1ates a5 
by accident he fell in with Fauſtus and Afranius, at the nius and * 
bead of the party which had plundered Utica ; who now . 
amounted to about fifteen hundred, and deſigned to . 


tranſport themſelves ta Spain. Wherefore having diſ poled | 


; irgitivs 


an ambuſcade over night, he fell upon them the next morning They a * 


early with ſuch ſucceſs, that all were either killed or taken, killed by the - 
except a few in the rear that made their eſcape. Amongſt * the ſoldiers, | 
the number of the priſoners were Afranius Fauſtus Sylla, | 
with his wife and children. Not many days after, a mutiny 
ariling amonglt the ſoldiers, they cut Afranius and Slla 

. M84 tg 


ſurrenders © 
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AFRIC. to pieces. But Cæſar took care of Pompeia, Sylla's wife, 
w A R. and his children, reſtoring them to their eſtates. 
2 96. About the ſame time Scipio, Damaſippus, Torquatus, 
Scipo,with and Plz:orius Ruſtianus, long toſſed by adverſe winds up- 
3 on the ſea, inſtead of arriving at Spain, as they deſigned, 
ip tothe port were obliged to put into the haven of Hippo, where Sitius's 
 <fHippo; fleet rode at anchor; whole larger gallies ſoon ſank their 
5 Fray " ſmaller ſhips, by which means Scipio with bis companions | 
there, periſhed. N 
; 97. Cæſar, after he had expoſed the goods of king Ju- 
ba, and -hoſe Roman citizens who had borne arms againſt 
their country, to publick ſale, gave great rewards to the 
inhabitants that had adviſed ſhutting the gates of Zama 
againſt their king, and, having freed the people from the 
heavy impoſts they bad lain under, changed the kingdom 
into a province, leaving Criſpus Salluſtius governor; and 
— - *,__ then returned again to Utica. 5 
| Czfar fines Here likewiſe he confiſcated the effects of thoſe cw 
the cities that had ſerved under Juba and Petreius, fined the people 


that were in 


the enemy's Of Thapſus twenty thouſand ſeſterces, and the company of 
_ iterefl, Roman merchants there thirty thouſand ; thoſe of Adrnme- 


tum thirty thouſand more, and their company fifty thouſand, 
but preſerved them from being plundered. Leptis, which 
Juba had ſome years before ranſacked, and upon complaint 
made to the ſenate had reſtitution made by arbitrators, was 
ordered every year to furniſh the republick with thirty thou- 
ſand pounds of oil; becauſe at the beginning of the war, 
by ſeditious advice, its chief inhabitants had made an alli- 
ance with the king of Numidia, whom they aſſiſted with 
arms, ſoldiers, and money: but the people of Tiſdra, by rea- 
ſon of their extreme poverty, were only condemned annu- 
ally to pay a certain quantity of corn. 
14 bus Jun. 98. The war thus decided, Cæſar embarked at Uiics the 
Czar ar- fourteenth of April, and arrived at Carales in Sardinia 
rives in Sar- within three days after: here he amerced the Sulcitani, 


—_— for receiving and aiding Naſidius's fleet, a hundred thou- 
2. d iii Cal. ſand ſeſterces : and whereas they formerly uſed only to pay 

Quizt. a tenth, now he impoſed an eighth upon them, and ordered 
ſome few perſons goods to be ſold; afterwards, on the 
twenty-ninth of April, weighing anchor at Carales, ſailed 
— along the coaſts, and arrived within eight-and-twenty 
| 4668. - days at Rome, having been ob! iged to put into ſeveral 


havens by contrary winds. 
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Es defeated and Africa anfuced, ils —.— ” 
who with young Cneius Pompey had eſcaped the ſlaughter, Par Jul. 
got poſſeſſion of the Farther Spain, whilſt Cæſar was em- +559: v. 
ployed in diſtributing rewards in Italy. Pompey, the bet- -. 8 i 

ter to ſtrengthen his party, began to inſinuate himſelf into Young 
the favour of every ſtate; and partly by entreaty, partly e 4d 2 
by menaces, having levied a conſiderable army, he began to os of 
lay the province waſte. Some cities freely ſent him ſup- the Farther 
plies, whilſt others ſhut their gates againſt him; but if any — 

of the latter happened to fall into his hands by aſſault, ſo 

little regard did he ſhew, even to his father's belt friends, that, 3 

if they were accounted rich, he quickly found an occaſion 

to cut them off, and diſtribute their effects amongſt his li- 

centious followers, His ſoldiers meeting ſo good encou- 
ragement, their number ſoon encreaſed; wherefore they 

that were in Cæſar's intereſt diſpatched frequent couriers 


into Italy to demand his protection. | 


| 2. Czſar 855 


throws ſup 


410 
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2. Cæſar had now compleated his third dictatorſhi p, was 
choſen a fourth time to the ſame office; when, making 
what haſte he could to diſpatch the war in Spain, after 
ſeveral days journey, he met the deputies from Cordova up- 
on the road who had deſerted from Cn. Pompey : they in- 
formed him, he might eaſily ſurpriſe their town by night, 


for the enemy as yet knew nothing of his arrival in the 
province, notwithſtanding they had diſpoſed ſcouts in eve. 
ry place to bring them notice of it. Many other thi 


they likewiſe propoſed, which appeared fo feaſible, that Cz. 
ſar immediately ſent his lieutenants Q. Pedius and Q. Fa- 
bius Maximus advice of his coming, and commanded them 


to attend him with all the cavalry in their province. He 


© finiſhed his journey much ſooner than he expected; and 


| when he came to the place of rendezvous, found his orders 


Tuhabeſieged 
b. young 
Pompey. 


plies into 
the town. 


punctually performdd. 


of the province) whilſt his elder brother inveſted Ulla, 
where he had been employed for ſome months. The be- 


| fieged, having notice of Cæſar's arrival, contrived to ſend 
meſſengers to him deſiring he would immediately come to 


their aſſiſtance. Czfar, remembering how faithful the 


people of Ulla had always been to the republick, about 
nine o'clock that night detached eleven cohorts, with a 


proportionable number of horſe, to their relief, under the 
command of L. Junius Paciecus, an experienced officer, 
Who was well acquainted with the country. He happen- 
cd to arrive at Pompey's quarters, when it rained fo vio- 
| lently, and the wind blew fo hard, that it was difficult to di- 


ſtinguiſh even the neareſt perſon, which was a lucky oppor- 


tunity, and as well improved; for Paciecus, ordering the 
horſe to march two by two directly through the enemy's 


lines to the town, when they were in the midſt of them, 


and the queſtion was aſked, * Who went there?” they 


made anſwer, ** They had taken that occaſion to approach 
the walls, and ſtorm the town, therefore bid them be ſi- 


| lent.” Thus they got fafe to the gates, and upon the ſignal 


given were admitted in ; for part of Scipio's guards were 


prevented from doing their duty by the tempeſt, and the 
reſt were ſatisfied with the anſwer Paciecus's ſoldiers made 


them. Having fo luckily ſucceded in this attempt, both horſe 


and infantry together, leaving a party within the town, 


made fo vigorous a ſally upon the enemy, who knew nothing 


2 Plutarch ſays he was conſul, not dictator, when he went into Spain. 


3. Sextus Pompey now commanded in chief at Cordova, 
with a ſtrong garriſon (for this they accounted the capital 


my 
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of their arrival, chat the greateſt part of Pompey's forces spAN 18H 
with much difficulty preſerved themſelves from being taken W. R. 

riſoners. | | — 


4. This ſupply thrown into Ulla, Cæſar, that he might C:zſar be- 


ſieges Cor- 


oblige Pompey to quit the ſiege, marched directly for Cor- dova, ſo ob- 


dora, ſending a ſquadron of cavalry and ſome ſelect hea- lices Pom- 
| vy-armed foot before. As ſoon as this party arrived with- Un“ 
in ſight of the town, the infantry got up behind the troop- 
ers, which the people of Cordova could not obſerve ; but 
when the enemy's horſe made a fally to engage them, our 
foot diſmounted, and returned their charge ſo warmly, that 
out of a conſiderable number but few returned to the town. 
This action ſo alarmed Sextus Pompey, that he wrote to 
his brother to haſten to hiin with ſupplies immediately, leſt 
Cæſar ſhould take the place before he arrived. Thus Cn. 
| Pompey having almoſt rendered himſelf maſter of Ulla, on 
receipt of his brother's packet was obliged to break up, and 
march with all his forces to Cordova. _ 


g. WHEN Cæſar came to the banks of the * Guadal- « pz. 
| quivir, finding the river too deep to be forded, he cauſed 
baſkets full of ſtones to be ſunk b, whereon he erefted a 
bridge over-againſt the town, which was ſupported by 

double beams, as we have already deſcribed, and, having 
paſſed his army over it, divided them into three parties. 


b The text is, Ita inſuper ponte facta, copias ad caſtra tripartito tranſcduxit. 
Tenebant adverſus oppidum e regione fontis trabes, ut ſupre ſcripſimus, bipar- 
| tity. To me theſe ſentences do not only ſeem corrupt, but tranſpoſed ;_ 
for the very next period ſays, Huc quum Pompeius cum ſuis copits veniſet, 
& ex adverſs pari ratione caſtra poſt ; which appears to have a more im- 
mediate connexion with the laſt ſentence but one than the lait therefore 
I have taken the liberty of tranſlating them in that order. I have likewite 
converted Portis into Pontem, which, in my opinion, is the more natural 
conſtruction of the two; for tenebant and ſuſtinebant ſignify the ſame thing 
in ſome places. That part, Ut ſupra * an probably may refer to Cæ- 
ſar's deſcription of the bridge over the Rhine: but I have already ſpoken 
more at large on that fubje&- in my preface. Monſieur d' Ablancourt trani- 
lates, Copias ad caſtra tripartito trau ſduxit, Paſſa à tro's fois toute ſon armce. 
And had Cæſar paſſed his army over in ferry- boats, that could only have 
held ſuch a number at a time, I ſhould ſubmit to his opinion: but I can- 
not conceive the neceſſity of: making three paſſages when there was a bridge; 
therefore have rather choſe to apply the tripartito to caſtra than tranſdutit. 
Bladen. Stephens's copy reads tendebant; whence Davies reads better, 
Tendebant adverſus —_ e regione pontis (tranſiſſe ut ſupre ſeripfimus ) 
tripartito, i. e. he paſſed his army over the bridge in three diviſions, and 
nay „ between the town and the bridge, as I ſaid they paſſed over, in 
three lviſions likewiſe, What follows concerning Pompey, thews the A. 
was ipeaking of Czfar's encamping. Trpogr. 5 
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_ Skirmiſhes 
between the 
two armics. 


E. e AA. 

Pompey likewiſe arriving at the ſame place, encamped di. 
rectly oppoſite to him, diſpoſing his forces after the like 
manner. . 1 

Cæſar, that he might cut off Pompey's communication 
with the town, and the more eaſily intercept his convoys, 
began to draw a line of communication to the bridge, and 
the enemy did the like; which occaſioned frequent ſkir. 


miſhes between the two armies, and various ſucceſs. At 
laſt greateſt part of each general's forces being drawn out, 
whilſt either endeavoured to maintain his poſt, the diſpute 


grew warm and dubious; for when the combatants ap. 


proached the bridge, they wanted room to beſtir themſelves, 


and conſiderable numbers were thrown over into the river, 


Thus the loſs was equal on both ſides, for on both lay 
mountains of the ſlain. ' Czfar however frequently eſlayed 


all methods to draw Pompey to an engagement on equal 


terms, that he might bring the war to a concluſion as ſoon 


Czfar 
marches fo 
inveii Ate- 


as poſlible. _- 


6. But obſerving, though he had obliged the enemy to 
diſlodge, yet he could never perſuade them to accept o 


battle, he cauſed great fires to be made in the night, and | 
croſſing the river with all his forces, marched to Ategua, 


one of their ſtrongeſt garriſons. Pompey, having notice df 
his decamping, from the deſerters, retired the fame day, 
with all his baggage and enſigns, through a narrow road 
to Cordova; bur on advice that Cæſar had begun to invelt 
Ategua, immediately marched to relieve it. Cæſar, in the 
mcan while, to compleat his lines, had erected ſeveral forts, 
part of which were poſſeſſed by his horſe, part were to 


Pompey - 

arrives to 

relieve the 
place. 


Pompey 
encamps 
petween 
Ateęꝑua and 
Ucubis. 


ſhelter his infantry when they watched upon an out- guard. 


It happened to be a very cloudy morning when Pompey 
arrived, which gave him an opportunity of ſurrounding 


ſome of our cavalry with a party of his horſe and cohorts, 
and of cutting almoſt all of them to pieces. 


7. The following night, Pompey having put fire to his 


camp, croſſed the river Salſus, and, marching through the 


valleys, encamped upon a hill between Ategua and Ucubis, 
whilſt Czſar was employed in carrying on his works, rail- 
ing mounts, vines, and preparing all things neceſſary tor 


the ſiege. The country hereabouts is mountainous, and 
proper to encamp in, for the river Salſus runs through the 
plain, about two miles diſtant from Ategua. Pompe} 
therefore took up his quarters between the two towns; bi 
army conſiſting of twelve legions, of which number thok 
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legion, both which had deferted from Trebonius; one 


formerly ſerved under Afranius, which he brought along 
with him from Africk : as for the reſt, they were compoſed 


rior to him in light- armed foot and cavalry. 
8. The nature of the place, and the plenty of water and 
proviſions which all the province abounded with, enabled 


which had been erected in all places remote from great 
towns to prevent the excurſions of the natives, leſs aſſiſtant 


tiles, but terras, as in Africk; and in them were centi- 


4t3 


ke moſt depended on were the © ſecond and the Spaniſh 5paNnisn 


WAR, 


levied amongſt the Roman colonies ; and another that had — 


chiefly of deſerters and auxiliaries. But we were far lupe - 


Pompey to prolong the war; nor were the numerous forts, 


to him in this deſign: for they were not covered with 
| 


ncls, which could deſcry any party at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance, Beſides, moſt of the cities in the Farther Spain be- 


be reduced; as plainly appeared in this war. 


a fortreſs. 


ing built upon hills, fortified by nature, and difficult of 
acceſs, prevent an enemy's approaches, and cannot calily | 


= Whilſt the enemy lay between Ategua and Ucubis, with- 8 
in fight of both places, Cæſar had poſſeſſed himſelf of a 
certain eminence called Poſthumus's camp, about four 
IF files diſtant from his own . whereon he had built 


9. But Pompey, who 1 nearer the place, being © cover- Pompey 
ed by the very fame ridge, obſerving it was remote from attacks a 


Cæſar's camp, who he believed would be prevented from 
ſending relief thither by the river Salſus ; about twelve at 


fort of Cz. 
ſar 3. wit 


out ſucceſs, - 


night began to inveſt the fort, that he might deliver Ate- 


gua from ſo troubleſome a neighbour. 4 When his party 


approached the place, ſetting up a ſudden ſhout, they caft A 
their darts with ſuch luccels, that they quickly wounded | 


ſeveral of our men. 


But when we began to defend kb; and Ceſar, on 


notice of the action, approached with three legions to our 
relief, many of the enemy. were Liked or taken, others 


Compare 5 13. with 8 IO, I2, 20. 


4 The original indeed is, Ve Ari cum appropinquaFent, clamore repenti- 


no, telerumgue multitudine jactus facere cxpernnt ; but it is palpably cor- 
rupt : for this action, as appears by the following ſentence, relates to 
Pompey” s men; therefore it mould be either Eli c am, &c. or Neſtris cum 
epprepinquayſent. Bladen. But it relates as well to Czfar's men, if with 


Davies we change the ſtop, and read—c9/$e!lum oppranare cr pit. Ut la- 


borantibus ſuccurrerent, 3: oftri, &c. i. e. began to th eſt the fort. Upon 


their approach, Cæſar's men, to ſupport their friends, ſetting up a great 
ſhout, caſt their darts with ſuch ſacce{s, that they w ounded fevcral of the 


enemy, Afterwards, when we had beg an to make a geod dc:ence at the 


— and — Nee Des“ 
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i | 11. The day following, our cavalry purſued a convoy 
1a bony that brought proviſions from Cordova to Pompey, for x 
Warch's to conſiderable ſpace, and took fifty priſoners beſides horſes; 


8 Cordova. 


be deſieg · and were diſmiſſed. In the mean while the beſieged, ac. 


ed in van 


force ſpent a conſiderable time in caſting darts and fire upon 


lines. 


414 Fe. Je 4 
sraxisf flung away their arms, that they might the more ea, ty 


WAR. make their eſcape; ſo that when the diſpute was over, we 


— found eighty ſhields which they had left behind them. 


10. The next morning early arrived Arguetius with 2 
| party of cavalry, and five colours he had taken from thoſe 
of Saguntum ; but was obliged to quit his poſt by Aſprenas, 
who came with another body of horſe from thence to Czfar, 
This night Pompey decamped, and marched towards Cor. 
dova ; but king Indus, following their rear with too much 
ardour, was taken and killed by the Spaniards, 


the fame day Q. Marcius, a tribune in Pompey's army, de- 
ſerted to us; and that very night, about twelve o'clock, 
© the beſieged began to ſtorm our lines with great fury, 
caſting plenty of combuſtible matter within our trenches, 
either fixed to their darts, or conveyed ſome other way. 

This attempt being ended, C. F 3 2 Roma 
| Knight, came over to us. 

12. The day after, two ſoldiers of the Spaniſh legion 
being taken by our men, pretended themſcives to be ſer- 
vants, but were diſcovered, by thoſe that had formerly ſerv- 
ed under Fabius and Pedius, to be deſerters from Trebo- 

nius, and were therefore put to death. About the ſame time, 
the couriers that were diſpatched from Cordova to Pompey, 
| miſtaking our camp for his, had their right-hands cut off, 


cn ot co cording to their uſual cuſtom, about nine o'clock at night, 
attempt to 
Czfar's our ſoldiers which wounded ſeveral of them; and by 
break of day ſallied out upon the ſixth legion, whilſt our 
forces were buſy about the works, and began a ſharp di- 
pute; but were repulſed with many wounds by the bra- 
very of our men, norwithilancing they had the advantage 
of the f ground, 
13. The day after, Pompey began to draw a line of 
communication from his camp to the river Salſus, and fur- 
piiſed a ſmall party of our horſe, who were obliged, after 
the death of three troopers, to give way to his ſuperior 
numbers. This day A. Valgus, a feuator” s fon, whole 


| e The 1 text th not exaQly agree with this, but ca not be underſtood 
anv other way, 

f The next ſentence is exactly the ſame, only differeat i in the manner of 
expe: Nan, therefore I have left it out. | 
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brother was in Pompey's camp, leaving all his baggage sr AwIsH 
y behind him, mounted his horſe, and went over to the ene- WAR. 
, my. One of Pompey's ſpies that belonged to the ſecond wy | 
legion, being taken, was put to the ſword: but about the 
ſame time Pompey ſhot a billet into Ategua with this in- 
| ſcription, © The moment Cæſar ſhould endeavour to 
k ſtorm the town, he would come to their aſſiſtance: which 
” put the beſieged in ſuch hopes, that they aſcended their 
walls with leſs apprehenſions than before, and began to 
flatter themſelves they might 8 hold out. The day ae we 
overthrew a conſiderable part of their outward rampier ; 
the enemy took ſome of our ſoldiers priſoners, who had 
formerly deſerted from them, but diſmiſſed them to Ceſar 
with ſome of the chief officers of the garriſon, that they 
might obtain for them the liberty of marching out with 
their baggage. To which Czfar replied, ** It was not his 
c cuſtom to let the enemy chooſe their conditions, but to im- 
g poſe them at his pleaſure.” When the beſieged received 
this anſwer, ſetting up a ſhout, they began to caſt ſhowers 
of darts upon our men, and attack us in our trenches, 
which made moſt people believe they would attempt afally : 
_ wherefore ſurrounding the town on every ſide, we engaged 
them very briſkly, plying them at the ſame inſtant with our 
engines, which killed five of their men in one turret, and 
| a boy, whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve our battery, = 
14. Some time after Pom pey erected a fort on the other Pompey 
fide the Salſus, without meeting any oppoſition, and was * — 5 
not a little proud to think he had been able to effect ſuch a 3 es i. 
deſign ſo near us. The day after, endeavouring to carry fus. 
on his lines, ſome of his cavalry and light-armed foot en- 
countered another party of our horſe, who were ſoon oblig- 
ed to give ground, being inferior to the enemy in number, 
and wanting infantry to ſuſtain them. This action happen- A ſkirmiſh, 
ed within view of both camps, and Pompey, ſeeing his men where Pom- 
purſue, was not a little elated with the ſucceſs : but our 5. g. * 
cavalry having retreated ſome paces, and being reinforced 
by a party of foot, faced about and renewed the fight with 
equal vigour. 
15. Whenever a Wespe n to engage a foot 
ſoldier, he generally finds himſelf over-matched, as ap- 
peared in the late action, when a ſelect number of light- 
armed infantry c on a ſudden attacked our horſe, who 


"Mp The text is not tencre, but potiri, which muſt 61 We ty be a corrup= 
c tion; but this book is fo full of errors, I ſhall for the future give the reader 
and my ſelf no further trouble than ts maik ſuch places thus *, 


: ot 4 4 I a alighted 
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no pur, oſe. 


— ſprech. 
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SPANISY alighted to ſuſtain the charge. Thus, in a moment, from 1 
WAR. | horſe it became a foot {kirmiſh ; ; and again, from a foot, a 


— horſe rencounter. Not far off from our ram pier was a con- 


ſiderable laughter made; for on the enemy's fide fell an 
hundred and twenty three, ſeveral were diſarmed, and the 

reſt obliged to fly to their quarters; on our ſide three were 
Killed, beſides twelve foot and five troopers wounded. 


The garri- T he remainder of the day the fight was maintained from 
bangers = the walls as uſual. At length, when they had caſt many 
'£UI Tot a. g 

townimento javelins, and much fire upon our men to no purpoſe, moſt 


| the ſword. inhumanly before our eyes they began to murder the 


tovnſmen, and threw them over the walls, as is cuſtomary 
among the Barbarians ; an action which has not been heard 
of among us ſince the memory of man. 


Make ano- 16, In the evening they privately ſent an incendiary to 


ther faliy to ſet fire to our turrets and rampier, deſigning that night, 


about twelve, to make an eruption. Accordingly, having 
_ thrown plenty of darts, and conſumed a conſiderable part of 
_ our rampier, opening that gate which fronted Pompey's 
camp, they ſallied out with all their forces, bringing faſ- 
cines along with them to fill up the ditches, hooks to de- 
ſtroy the barracks (which our men had covered with ſtraw, 
to defend them from the cold) and fire to reduce them to 
alhes: fo likewiſe, to amuſe our ſoldiers, they brought all 
their effects alung with them, that, whilſt we ſhould be 
employed in ſeizing the plunder, they might fight their way 
| through, and eſcape to Pompey, who, expecting their ar. 
rival, watched with all his forces, in order of battle, on the 
other ſide the Salſus, to favour their retreat. But though 
they ſurpriſed us, yet by the bravery of our refolution we 
drove them back again with many wounds into the town, 
making ourſelves maſters of the ſpoil, their arms, and ſome 

_ priſoners, who were killed the day after. 

The next day a deſerter that came from Ategua inform- 
ed us, Junius was employed in the mine whilſt the maſſa- 
cre happened amongſt the inhabitants; “ but, upon his re- 
turn, ſeverely reprimanded the ſoldiers for being guilty of 


ſo bloody and upgrateful an action, by which they had 
violated the laws of hoſpitality againſt thoſe who had made 


them partakers of all their domeſtic and religious privi- 
leges; adding many things more to the like purpoſe, which 
Deputies Put a ſtop for the f̃uture to ſuch inhuman practices. 
ſent 10 trea 17, The following day Tullius, with Cato the Portu- 


: of k ſurren- gueſe, were ſent as deputies to Cæſar, who opened their 
Their emoaliy in that werds: © We could — wiſh 


„ the 


pP—_—X 
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d immortal gods had ordained us to have been your ſoldi- SPANISH 


-i3rather than Pompey's ; that ſo we might have given thei: WA R. 

: -roofs of our conſtancy in attending on your victories, not: 
| in being coin paaions of his ſufferings ; ſince the fruit of | 
i our f.teliry only this, that being born with the privileges 

of F man di ens we fee the deſolation of our country, 

| and oui es given up as the enemies of it. It has been 

| our had Jeftiay to ſerve a man, whoſe proſperity we ſhar- 

| ed not, nor have been able to aſſiſt him in his adverſity : in 


fine, Þ..ving long ſuſtained the attack of fo many legions, 
watching night and day to oppoſe your“ deſigns ; deſert- 
edt; Po.apey, and overcome by your ſuperior bravery, we 
| have nothing left to depend on but your mercy : we con- 
jure vou therefore not to ſhew leſs compaſſion to ſurren- e = | 
deriig Romans, than you have done to foreigners.” ©* The _ 
com pion, replied Czlar, I have ſhewn to foreigners, 1 1 | 
aL, ie y 
18 Oeœſar having Cſpatched the embaſſadors, as C. An- 
tonius epterad the town, he priceived J ib. Tullius did not- 
folloum hun ; nerefore, returning to the gate, he caught © _ | 
hold of him, upon which Tullius cut off Antonius's hand,  Þ} 
and fo made his eſcape to Czfar. About the ſame time a 
ſtandard-bearcr of thc Ari legion came over, who inform- _ 
ed us, the day the engagement happened between the _ 
horſe, thirty-five of his company were killed: but they 
were not permitted to fay they had loſt a ſingle man in J. 
Pompey's camp. Not long after, a ſlave in Czfar's kae 
having murdered his maſter, who had left his wife and | 
children in the town, made his eſcape to Pompey; ® and  _ 
gave Cæſar an account, by a letter faſtened to a bullet, — 
what condition of defence the town was in. Afterwards, „ 
when they whoſe buſineſs it was to throw ſuch bullets, . { 
- vere returned into the town, two Portugueſe brothers came Fi 
over to Cæſar, and gave him an account“ what meſſage {14 
Pompey had ſent them, That ſince he could not relieve Pomper's . = 
them, he adviſed the beſieged privately to withdraw in the OR the | 
night towards the ſea : to which one making anſwer, lt | 
were more honourable to venture another engagement, 
than appear to fly; he was immediately killed. About the | 
ſame time we intercepted * one of their couriers that was . | 
carrying a packet to the town : Cæſar delivered the letters  _ = 
to the inhabitants, and the meſſenger begging his life, had mn 
it granted, with promiſe of further reward, provided he 
ſet fire to the enemy's wooden turret; which could not be 
effected without imminent danger. He undertook the 
eee be 1 A 3nterprize; 


ö 
i 
11 


i 
| 
4 


Deputies 
ſent . 
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| SPANISH x enterprize; but going to execute the deſign, was killed by 


WA R. the beſieged. The fame night a deſerter informed us, 


LA Pompey and Labienus were very angry to hear the townl. 


men had been murdered. 


Aqui in- 19. About nine o'clock at night the enemy ſtormed a 
efrectua 


ally. Wooden turret of ours ſo vigoroully, that the firſt, ſecond, 


and third ſtory began to fall; whillt others, at the fame in- 
ſtant, attacked our trenches, and having a fair wind, ſet 
fire to the upper part of the ſame tower. The next morn- 
ing a matron caſt herſelf over the wall, and came to our 
camp, telling us her maid was joined in the fame attempt, 
but, being apprehended, was put to death. And not long 


I. Minu- au a letter was found, wherein was thus written, L. 


cius's letter 


do Cæfar. Minucius to Cæſar: If you will pardon my life, ſince I am 


deſerted by Pompey, I will ſerve you with the ſame fin- 
cerity I have done my duty to him.” And at the ſame time 
the town ſent the former embaſſadors again to Cæſar, de- 
firing only their lives, and they would deliver up the place 


Cues the next day. To which he replied, *« He was Cæſar, 
 aniwer 


Feten and they might be ſecure in his promiſe.” Thus Ategua 
5 furrenders, ſurrendered the nineteenth of February, and Cæſar was 


faluted * with the title of i imp. 
CHAP. I. 


' Pompey re- _ 20. PO MP E * having notice from fone deforming 4 
— 8 the town had changed its maſter, removed nearer Ucubis, 
| Czfarfol- Where he began to build fortreſſes, and contain himſelf 


bows him. within his lines. Cæſar likewiſe decamped, and lodged as 


near him as he could. About this time we were informed 
by a Spaniſh legionary foldier, who deſerted to us, that 
Pompey had aſſembled the inhabitants of Ucubis, and 
commanded them to make ſtrict inquiry after all male-con- 
tents, Some time before this the flave that had murdered 
his maſter being taken in a mine, was burned alive ; and 
eight more ſoldiers of the Spaniſh legion came over to us: 
but a party of our horſe and light-armed infantry en- 
- countering another of the enemy, were worſted, and ſome 
of them wounded. This evening our ſcouts ſurprized three 
ſervants and ſome Spaniſh ſoldiers ; the former were 

| hanged, and the latter beheaded. : 
= The day following, fome of the enemy 's cavalry 
and light-armed foot deſerted to us; at the ſame time about 
Eleven of their horſe falling in with a party of our ſoldiers 
that were ſent out to fetch water, killet| ſome, and took 
others e, ; amopglt which — were eight b 
| | he 
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The next morning Pompey condemned ſeventy-four per- spAxisR 
| ſons to be beheaded for favouring Cæſar's cauſe, and gave war. 
orders for“ apprehending others; but a hundred and Gow wu 
twenty made their eſcape to Cæſar. RY Pompey 
22. After this ſome of the inhabitants of Oſſuna, whom eln 
Cæſar had taken priſoners at Ategua, were ſent to ac- death, o- 
- quaint their countrymen what uſage they muſt expect from ”_— — | 
_ Pompey, whole ſoldiers had maſſacred the people of Ategua, GG — | 
and committed ſeveral other outrages in their preſence. tixion :t | 
When they arrived at the town, attended by ſome Roman Burſavola, 
knights and ſenators of our party, no one durſt enter xc 
cept thoſe that were natives of the place. In fine, after The depu- 
many meſſages carried backwards and forwards, as the de- ties mur- 
puties were retiring to our party, the garriſon purſued, and de. 
put them all to the ſword, except two that made their e- 
cape to Cæſar. However, the inhabitants of Burſavola The town(- 
having ſent ſpies to Ategua, to learn the truth of the depu- men for- 
ties report, and finding what they had told them confirm- dne 


governor; 


ed, raiſed a tumult, and ſurrounding * the governor, re- he narrowly 


ſolved to ſtone him, for having cauſed the embaſſadors to eſcapes. 
be murdered: but * they ſpared him upon his earneſt ſuit, 
that he might be indulged the liberty of clearing himſelf 
before Cæſar. Under this pretence being diſmiſſed, he Returns ad 
gathered a ſtrong party, and was admitted within the gates iu. 
by treachery in the night; where he made a dreadful 
ſlaughter amongſt the rownſmen ; and having cut off the 
chief men of the contrary party, again reduced the town 
into his power. When this was over, as we were informed 
by ſome ſervants that deſerted, he confiſcated the inhabi- 
tants goods, and permitted no one to ſtir oat without leav- 
ing their arms; for ſince Ategua was taken, ſeveral being 
frightened, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, had come over to * 
us. But when any of ours deſerted * they met not with 
equal encouragement, for they were placed among the 
| light-armed infantry, and received only“ their pay, fix- 
ö J 
23. The day following Cæſar removed his camp nearer Czfar re- 
Pompey's, and began to draw a line to the river Salſus; mort: 
but whilſt our men were employed about the works, a — 
ſtrong party of the enemy's forces came pouring down 
| from the higher ground upon them, and wounded ſeveral. 
Whereupon, * contrary to their uſual cuſtom, they began 
to retreat; which being obſerved, ſome centurions of 
the fifth legion croſſed the river to ſuſtain them. The diſ. 
DE 2 Ut ait Ennius, Noſtri ceſſere parumper. 3 
e EET. 1 pute 


1 
Fl 
' 


rious. 


SPANISH pute was Carried on with great Vigour ; but one of the ceff- 
WAR. turions having received mar y Woun: iz trom tne darts that 


—— tell from the higher ground, expired : his fellow. officer, 


after his deyth, ill endeavoured to maintain his ground, 

till finding bimſelf ſurrounded on every ſide, he began to 
retreat; and ſtimbling, multitudes of the enemy flocked 
OI, about him. Yet they were ſoon repulſed by our horſe ho 
oy wie — obliged them to retreat to their ramrier; but perſiſting 
better. With too much ardonr, were intercepted by Pompey's ca- 
= ralry and light-armed foot. So that if they had not behaved 
themſelves with the utmoſt bravery, they had all been taken; 

beiug driven into ſo narrow a compaſs, that they had hardly 

room enough to move their arms. *In this action were 
wounded ſeveral horſe and foot, amongſt the reſt Clodius 
Aquitius; but our party came off victor ious, having only 

loit the two centurions. 


"An den:? 24. The day after both armies ie from Sari- 


car veto. cariu, we continued our works: but Pompey perceiving his 
communication with the fort of Aſpavia cut off, found him- 
ſelt obliged to fight: however, he did not proffer us battle 
upon equal terms, but drew up upon a hill, that he might 
have the advantage of the upper ground. Both armies 
therefore having contended ſor a certain eminence, our 
men forced them to retire into the plain; which gained us 
the day: we made a dreadful ſlaughter amongſt them on 
every de, if they Led before us, and were obliged to 
the next rifing ground, not to their courage, for preſerra- 
tion. But had not the night befriended them, though in- 

- ſerior in number, * we had certainly cut them all to pieces; 
for three hundred twenty-four of their light- armed infan- 
wy , and a hundred thirty-cight of their legionary foldiers, 
fell upon the place, not computing thoſe that were diſarm- 
ed. Thus the lofs of the two centurions, but the day be- 
fore, was richly vindicated. ' | 3 

25. The next day Pompey's * horſe, 8 to their 

uſual cuſtom, came towards our lines, for none but his ca- 
ralry durſt venture to draw up upon even ground. Hither 
they flocked in conſiderable numbers. whilſt our men were 
cmployed about the works, frequently calling upon our 
 legionary ſoldiers, and provoking them to an engagement, 

_ *defſigning, if we purſued, when they ſhould have drawn 

us fome diltance from the camp, to face about and give us 


Tuc 59. bat battle. Our men having advanced ſome paces beyond the 


SO 


8 oe” valley they were poſted on, halted on a more * equal place; 
Arpio 48 

& ger. v hereupon the enemy did not think! tit ting 1 0 engage them. 

But 
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Rut Antiſtins Turpio, one of their party, depending on syYAN ISI 
his ſtrength, and thinking no per ſon able to encounter him, WAR. 


profeiſed himicit the champion of the cauſe: Quintus 


Pompeivs N iger „ Roman knight, born in Italy, 100i ac- 
cepted the Cnuicnge, and their meeting was not unlike 
that of * Achilles and Menon. | 
__ * Bath armies being drawn our, their nods were wholly 
intent on the ſucceſs of the combarants, each i impatiently 
expecting the fute of their champion. The knights de- 
ſcended into the field with equal ſprightiinels, armed with 
reſplendent ſhields; and they had certainly been parted, but 
for our ſoldiers, who had diipoled themlelves not far off, to 
prevent the deſigns of the enemy's horſe and light. armed 
infantry. When our men were retrcating towards the lines, 
the enemy fell upon their rear with great fury: but, facing 
about, we returned their charge with ſuch vigour, that they 
were obliged to retire to their Tg; after | having loſt le- : 
veral of their party. - 
286. Caſſius's horſ: behaved Sls fo well on this 
| occaſion, that Cæſar rewarded them with a preſent of thir- _ 
teen thouſand © ſeſterces ; amougſt the light-armed foot ho 
_ diſtributed ten thouſand more, and gave the captain of the 
party two golden chains. This day likewiſe A. Bæbius, 
C. Flavius, and A. Trebe Alias, all Roman knights of Aſta, 
came over to Cæſar, loaden with treaſure, reporting, all 
the Roman knights in Pompey's army had agreed to do the 
like; but their defi: Zn being ditcoy ered oy llave, they 15 


were apprehended, 


NoQt long after, we took a courier w' ich a packet from 
Pompey to the = cople of Ofſuna*: © Wiſhing you the fame 


health we at preſent enjoy, this is to acquaint you, we have 


hitherto had all the ſucceſs we could defire over the enemy, 
aud ſhould put an end to the war ſoouer than you could 
_ expeRt, provided they would but offer us battle upon equal 
terms. Bat they dare not bring their raw army into the 
2 This citation, though triflias. for an bine an, is abunadantly more 
| bardonable than the former, where, in the midit ad an in. __ nt delerip- 


tion, he quote Ennius's authority for a common pbra a2, woe Ihave re- 


marked in the foregoing leat, at ait Enmis, XY re! Parumper a 

way of writing by no means agrecable to che Late and g FAV ILY n in 

an hiſtoric ſtyle. 5 | 55 
b But whether got the victory. this careleſs aut! zor, or his more negli- 

gent tranſcribers, have left undetermined. Yet one wou'ld believe Nt. ger 

| had the better of it, becauſe Ca1ur's men prevented tiicir being parted, 

According to Mr. Kennet's computation, 15, 3d. each, ror | e:nnet. 


ſuippoſe them to be in the neuter gender. Bladen. Trede ſe er ia, or 


tredecim millia ſeſtertium, 13,000 tetkerces, at 2d. cach, amounting Ww 


10 Jl 65. 5 d. Eoglih money. | | 5 | 
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SPANISH plain, and only prolong the war by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
w AR. forts they have ſurprized. For removing from one country 
— 0 another, they ſupply themſelves with corn. But we 
ſhall take care to cover thoſe ſtates which are under our 
protection, and decide the war as ſoon as poſſible. We 
deſign to ſend you ſome cohorts for your defence, and 
doubt not bat when we ſhall have intercepted the enemy's 

ſuppiies, they will find themſelves obliged to fight.” 
27. Some time after, our men being careleſly diſperſed 
about the works, a party of our cavalry that went to fetch _ 
wood, were killed by the enemy in a thicket of olives. This 
day came over ſeveral flaves, who informed us, that ever 
fince the action of the fifth of March at Soritia, all Pom- 
pey's army had been in continual apprehenſions, and Ateius 
_ de. Varus had been appointed to ſurvey their lines. Immedi- 


wers ately after, Pompey removed, and encamped in an olive 

tow ar wood near Seville. But Cæſar did not follow him till“ 

© "Wi - urns Midnight, giving orders to the garriſon he had put into 
Uebe, ans Ucubis when it ſurrendered, to ſet fire to the town, and 
Job: owshun, afterwards to join the reſt of his army. Ventiſponte ſur- 


rendered to him by the way; from thence he marched to 
Carruca, and took up his quarters over-againlt Pompey's ; | 
Who, ® before his arrival, had reduced the town to aſhes, 
the inhabitants having refuſed him entrance. Here, ap- 
prehending a * dcſerter from our army, who had murder- 
ed his brother, we put him to death. Then we purſued | 


cnar. 1. 


28. 7 I F __ ſollowing, « as Calar Jef 3 to march 
1 he had notice that Pompey's army had been drawn 
out in order of battle * a conſiderable time. He intended 
to have marched towards Oſſuna, to convince the inhabi- 
tants, as raw as his army was, that he durſt venture to de- 
ſcend into the plains, notwithſtanding Pompey's letter, 

Which had given them ſo great hopes, and perſuaded them 
he had ſo much the advantage. However, ſo ſoon as he 
received this intelligence, he immediately gave the ſign of 
battle, though the enemy had the advantage of the ground, 
and were dctended by the fortifications of Munda, near 
which they lay encamped: for, as we have already taken 
notice, * the veſt towns are built upon hills. 


29. Here 
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29. Here I muſt not omit to give an account what hap- sPANISH 
pened at this juncture. Between both armies lay a plain WA R. 
about five miles over; but Pompey was defended, as well — — 


by the nature of the place he poſſeſſed, as the town, at the 
foot whereof began this valley, through which ran a river, 


tion of the 
place of 


that ſerved as well as the riſing ground to prevent our ap action. 


proach to the enemy; for on the right, overflowing its 
banks, it made a moraſs. Cæſar doubted not in the leaſt 
but the enemy would meet him half way, becauſe the plain 
Was within view of * Manda. Beſides, having * diſpoſed 
their cavalry on the lower ground, the day being ſerene, 
and the ſun ſhining bright, our ſoldiers began to rejoice 
that the immortal gods had bleſſed them with ſo happy an 


opportunity; though ſome were uneaſy to think, how 


ſoon the fate of both parties ſhould be placed in the ba- 
lance of fortune. Thus we proceeded to give them battle, | 
| expecting they would do the like: but when we arrived 


woithin a thouſand paces of the town, the enemy did not 


think fit to advance towards us, ſtill continuing cloſe by 


the walls. Wherefore we marched ſo near, that the equa- 35 


ty of the ground might invite them to the engagement: 


nor was this ſufficient to entice them from the mountains; 


where they continued till our men, arriving at the river, | 


* made a halt. | 
30. Their army conſiſted of thirteen 88 their The at g 
| wings were lined with cavalry and ſix thouſand light-armed 8 OI 


| foot, beſides as many auxiliaries. But we had only eighty 
_ cohorts, and eight thouſand horſe. Thus when we arrived 


at the extreme part of the valley, the enemy ſtood ready 
on the higher ground to prevent our farther progreſfs; 


which Cæſar obſer ving, that his raſnneſs might not draw 
his ſoldiers into an inconvenience, he cauſed a mark to be 
made, beyond which they were not permitted to paſs; 


wich reſtraint rendered them more eager. This pauſe 


likewiſe made the enemy more inclinable to engage, whilſt 
they fancied our men were afraid of them: wherctore * de- 
ſcending a few paces from the higher ground, they gave 
us an opportunity of coming at them, though not without 


danger: however, our men, Ering up a Hour, began . - 


5 the charge. 


i The tenth legion, e to Cæſar s uſual dd Sr 
was placed in the right; the third and fifth, with the 1 
auxiliaries and horſe, in the left. 


31. The diſpute was maintained with great Al 
on both ſides; for — they had the — of the 
Ee 4 Ln 
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Pompey 
 aefeated, 
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c. I. CESAR's 


spANISH ground, yet that was compenſated by our bravery. How: 


WAR. ever, ſo great was the noiſe, fo dreadful the concourſe, to 
3 thick flew the darts, that our ſoldiers began to deſpair of 


victory; for the enemy returned our firſt charge, which is 
uſually of greateſt conſequence in a battle, with equal vi. 
gour. The fight had continued dubious for tome time, 
when a ſhower of javelins, from our fide, made a dreadful 
ſlaughter amongſt Pompey's forces. W hereupon the tenth 


| legion, which we have already obſerved to have been poſt- 
ed in the right, put the“ enemy's left wing into a great 


diſorder, and obiiged them to give ground, till another 


legion detached from the * right of their army, came to 


ſultain them, and prevent their being {vrrounded. In the 
mean time our cavalry in the left, laying hold of this op- 


portunity, preſſed the enemy's right, who in return main- 


tained the charge ſo vigorouſly that thcre was no room for 


aid to interpoie The ſhonting of the ſoldiers, intermixed 


with groans, and the claſhing of arms, did not a little ter- 


Mor. 17. 


rify our new levies; for here, as 4 Ennius ſays, Foot to 
foot was ſet, and arm to arm. But at length, after a vi- 


gorous reſiſtance, the enemy gave ground, and & retired to 


the town; ſome few of them embracing the only means 
left for favirg themſelves, that of eſcaping to the place 
| they came from. In this action, which happened on tke 
— feaſt of Bacchus, Pompey loſt near thirty thouſand men, 


amongſt which number were Labienus and Attius Varus, 


whoſe funerals were celebrated after the battle: beſides 
three thouſand Roman knights, part of Rome, part of the 


Province. We took all their eagles, ſeveral other enſigns, 


and Pompey's faſces, with ſeventeen general officers, 
| Whereas on our fide were only a thouſand, part horſe, 


5 part infantry, killed, and five hundred — 


8 Munda in- 
petites. | 


CHAP. v. 


32. SUC H was the event of this battle; they who el. 


caped retired into Munda, which obliged us to draw a line 


of circumvallation about the town. We made uſe of the 


enemies dead bodies inſtead of turfs ; their ſhields and jave- 


| lins heaped ſupplied the place of a rampier ; round about 
were fixed the heads of the n on ſwords aud daggers, 


4 The ſecond time he has cited Ennius.. 
Plutarch and Appian give a different account of this battle, and tell us, 


 Cefar was never before engaged in ſo dangerous an action; 3 he uſed 
£- lays he fought for life, in * — for victory. 


67. ß a en ĩ ©. 


"mM 
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to ſtrike the greater terror into the beſieged, * and let them spa is 


ſee the rewards they were to expect for their obſtinacy. wa R. 
+ The management of this ſiege was committed to thge 
Gauls, who having thus compleated their lines, began to 
allault the town with darts and javelins. 5 
Young Valerius, having made his eſcape with a few caval- Vaterius e- 
ry, retired to Cordova, where he acquainted Sextus Pom- 2 y_u oY 
y with the melancholy news; who thereupon immedi- ,.., SS 
ately divided what ready money he had amongſt the horſe, the younger 
| and pretending he was going to treat with Cæſar concern- ot ear * 
ing a peace, about nine o'clock the fame night left Cordo- def at, 8 2 
va. In the mean time his elder brother, with a {mall par- thereupon 


ty of cavalry and foot, made the belt of his way towards his guits the 1 


town. 
navy, which lay at Carteia, a town about a hundred and The eder 


ſeventy miles di ſtant from Cordova. When he was arrived Pompey flies 


within eight miles of the place, he ſent P. Calvitius, the © — 
marſhal of his camp, before, to fetch a litter to. carry him 
to the town, finding himſelf indiſpoſed. His orders were 
obeyed, and when he entered Carteia, ſeveral of his friends 
attended him privately to enquire about the ſtate of his 
affairs. But the whole town foon flocking about him, “ he 
found himſelf obliged to acquaint thee with the truth, and 
truſt to their fidelity. 185 . 
33. The battle being over, and the "a 4 Munda cer 5 
compleated, Cæſar marched towards Cordova, where part Gunten te 
of the enemy's forces that eſcaped the ſlaughter, had poſ- 
| ſeſſed themſelves of a bridge. Upon our arrival there, 
they langhed at us, when they ſaw how inconfiderable our 
number was, demanding whether we deligned to fly? as 
if we had been the army defeated. Thus they began to 
oppoſe our paſſage; but Cæſar, having eroſſed the river, en- BR 
camped on the other fide. Scapula, who had levied the ben 
treedmen and feditious, eſcaping to Cordova, called his fol-. 
lowers about him; and cauſing a funeral pile to be erected, 
adorned it with bis richeſt garments: he then ordered a 
lumptuous ſupper to be prepared, which being ended in 
good time, he diſtributed what money he had amongſt his 
attendants ; and having plenty of frankincenſe and ſpike- 
nard with him, * aſcended the pile, commanding a freed- 


man, his catamite, to diſpatch him, and another to * tire a 
to che ſtack. 


35. In the mean time aroſe fo lad a contention amongſt A OY 


the beſi ieged, whilſt ſome were for Pompey, others for in the town, 
Cæſar, that the noiſe was heard even in our camp. Some of 
tue torces in the garriſon conſulted of vagabonds and the 

_ Hwnimen's 


Cordova... 1 5 


Seville 8 


426 C. CASARL's 
SPANISH townſmen's ſlaves, whom Pompey had enfranchiſed; who, 
 waR. immediately on Czfar's arrival,“ were for ſurrendering ; hue 
— the thirteenth legion made a vigorous deſence; * and part 
of their turrets being beaten down, they ſtill aſcended the 
The inhabi- walls. At length the inhabitants ſent to deſire Cæſar would 
| tants de- grant them a party for the defence of the town; where- 
— af. upon the garriſon began to ſet fire to their houſes, but were 
far, beaten by our men, and twelve thouſand of them killed up- 
0 on the ſpot, not computing thoſe that fell upon the walls, 
| Czfar gains Thus Cæſar rendered himſelf maſter of Cordova ; and 
the town. whilſt he was employed here, the beſieged at Munda made 
a vigorous fally, but were repulſed into the town — with 

cCouonſiderable lots. 

ct 3. Czlar marched next towards Seville ; but deputies 
marches to met him upon the road, and humbly beſought he would 
dich ſur- ſpare the town ; which he condeſcended to, and ſent lieu- 


readers. tenant Caninius thither with a garriſon. Pompey's forces 


within the town, taking it ill that Cæſar's ſhould be admit- 
ted, privately diſpatched one Philo, a ſtaunch aſſertor of his 
party's intereſt, to Portugal, where he was well known, * 
to obtain aſſiſtance from Czcilius Niger, ſurnamed the Bar- 
9s barous, who lay encamped there, near Lenium, with a con- 
The town fiderable number of the natives. Being privately received 
5 — into the town at his return, he put the centinels and garri- 
e ſon to the ſword, and, n the gates, began to defend 
| the place. 

a 36. In the mean time Fey deputies Gans Carteia, 


deputies to Who, to atone for having denied entrance to Cæſar, now 


282 brought him word they had ſecured Pompey. The Portu- 
ee Any gueſe, all that while, obſtinately * held out; which Czfar 
Pompey. obſerving, leſt deſpair might make them ſet fire to the 
City, and demoliſh the walls, if beſieged too cloſely, held a 
council that night, wherein it was reſolved, the garriſon 
ſhould have an opportunity of making an eruption: accor- 
Czar re- dingly the Portugueſe, not thinking it was a liberty de- 
gainsSeville. ſigned them, having forced their way to the river Bætis, 
„put fire to our ſhips that rode at anchor there, and whilſt 
we were employed in extinguiſhing the flame, made their 

_ eſcape; but were afterwards purſued by our cavalry and 

cut to pieces. Thus Cæſar, having recovered Seville, 
8 marched towards Aſta; which ſent embaſſadors to meet 
ders. him, and deliver the keys of their town. Whilſt theſe at- 


fairs were tranſacting, Munda having long been cloſely be- 


ſieged, ſeveral who had efcaped thither out of the battle 
delerted to us, and were e diſtributed. amongſt our troops; 


but . 


a oa 1 RS 
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but before they came over, the beſieged and they had agreed spANtsu 
upon a certain ſignal to be given in the night, when they wan. 
within the walls were to make a vigorous ally, whilſt the Cannons 
deſerters did what execution they could in the camp. The _— 
The plot being diſcovered, the next night about twelve e party 
o'clock, the * ſoldiers were ordered to caſt lots for their at Munda 
lives, and all the officers were m to o death without the detected. 


I ampier. | 
:C H AP. VI. 


37. CESAR took in all the towns as he anvil A folltion 
along, which now deſerted Pompey, who was * employed * Carteias | 
at this time in quieting an inſurrection at Carteia; for only undd, 

rt of the town conſented to the ſending of deputies to and narrow- 
Czfar, one half fill remained in Pompey's intereſt. ' After I {pes * | 


Pompey is 


is purſued by 


2 warm diſpute he made * himſelf maſter of the gate, and pjaius, and 
having received ſome wounds, ſecured his retreat to his k killed, 
thirty gallies, fo eſcaped. But Didius who commanded a 
ſquadron of Cæſar's ſhips at Cadiz, on notice of Pompey's 
flight, immediately put out to ſea after him; having 
| firſt ordered ſeveral horſe and foot to embark, in caſe 
there ſhould be occaſion to purſue by land. He chaſed him 
four days before he came up with him, when the enemy, 


who hoiſted ſail without neceſſary proviſions, found them- Py 


ſelves obliged to put into land for freſh water: in the mean giz, taken | 


time Didius n. burat ſeveral of their ſhips, and took and _ | 
heres... 

38. Pom pey thus reduced, fled fs ſhelter to a * 1 He i is par]. 
Abend by nature; but our horſe and infantry, who were 5 
put on board for that particular ſervice, having ſent — 
ſcouts before, purſued day and night without intermiſſion. 

Pompey had been dangerouſly wounded at * Carteia in his 
ſhoulder and left leg; beſides he had put his ankle out of 
joint, which prevented his making ſpeedy journies; being 
forced to be carried in a litter. However, * the better 
to diſguiſe himſelf, he had put on the habit of a Portugueſe 
ſoldier ; but being found out by Czfar's party, they quick- 
ly ſurrounded the * place where he was, with their foot 
and cavalry, The poſt was difficult of accefs ; for the 
moment he perceived himſelf diſcovered, he gained an emi- 
ence, which a few ſoldiers were able to defend againſt 
a more conſiderable number. Thus our men were re- 
pulſed by their darts, and eagerly purſued by the enemy 
when they . to retreat. * 3 . 
 - 


_ | c. J. CAESAR'S 
SpA tsH his party had frequently attempted the hill to no purpoſe, 


VAR. reſolved to draw a line about the place, that he might en- 


1 — counter them upon equal terms: * he had already begun 


his works, when they, perceiving his deſign, betook chem. | 


ſelves to flight. 

pep killed a 39. Pompey, as we have already obſerved, being lame ar] 
ac bis Wonnded, was not able to keep pace with the rell, the de. 

| head ſent to ſcent being {o ſteep, that he could not fate be car. 

„ by horſe or litter. Our forces having driven 

the enemy from the upper ground, dealt deſtruction on 

every fide: Ca. Pompey, deſcending into the valley, hid 
- himſelf in a cave, where he could not eaſily» be di covered; 
but being betrayed by the priſoners, our ſoldicis put him 
to the ſword. His head was preſented to Cæſar on the 
twelfth of April, as he marched to Seville, and there ex- 
poſed to the view of the people. 

Didius' en- 40. Didius being proud of this ſucceſs, n to a 
; ng ing ncighbouring caſtle, cauſing ſome of his veſſels to be hauled 
| gueſe; his on ſhore to be refitted. In the mean time the Portuguele, 

Leatt. who had eſcaped from the battle of Munda, rallying ina 

conſiderable body, marched againſt him. Omitting no- 

thing for the prelervation of his fleet, he fomerines tound 
himſelf obliged to ſally from his caſtle, to put a ſtop to the 
enemy's excurſions. This occaſioned daily ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween them; but at laſt the Portugueſe, dividing their 
forces into three parts, ordered one to put fire to the ſhips, 

* another to receive our charge, and diſpoſed the third in 


T " L ambuſcade. When Didius marched out with his force t 


„ them, immediately, on a ſignal given, the g 
 .._ were ſet on fire, and whilſt our men purſued the enzmy, 
they were attacked from behind. Here Didius behaved him- 
ſelf with ſignal bravery, and was attended by the greateſt 
part of his followers to the other world. Some few, that 
had the good fortune to eſcape the ſlaughter, leaped ivto 
the boats that lay neareſt the ſhore, whilſt others made to 
the gallies by ſwimming, and, weighing anchor, immedi- 
| ately put out to ſea, which preſerved their wes; 5 but the 
Portugueſe got all their baggage. 


| f Which does not well agrez with — 3 account, who fy Car cau· 
= ſed * bead to be 1 | | | 1 
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C HA P. VII. 3 
1 During theſe e Cæſar returned from Ca- 
' bz to Seville. In the mean while Fabius Maximus, 
whom he had left to carry on the fiege of Munda, having 
cloſely blocked up the town, had frequent ſkirmiſhes with 
the garriſon; * who at laſt attempting to force their way 
through our fortifications, many of them loſt their lives, 
and the reſt were taken priſoners. Our men laid hold of dune 
this occalion to render themſelves malters of the town; 3 key 
from whence they marched directly to Oſſuna. This place dee 
was equally fortified by art and nature; and beſides the ad- Se to 
vantage of its ſituation, no water, except that within the 
wall, was to be had at leſs than eight miles diſtance : nor 
were materials to be met with for building turrets nearer 
than fix miles off; for g Pompey, to render the place more 
| ſecure, had taken care to fell all the timber round the 
| country ; which obliged our men to ſupply themſelves - 
with neceſſaries of that kind from Munda. | 
42. Such was the ſituation of affairs at Munda and Of: car ; 
ſuna, when Czfar, the day after his arrival at Seville, 
aſſembling the inhabitants, made an oration to this effect: 


When firſt I entered on the office of quæſtor, yours bun fe. 85 


vas the province that determined my choice ; which 1 
dliged with all the friendly ſervices in my power. When 
vas choſen prætor, I prevailed with the ſenate to remit 

tribute Marcellus had impoſed upon you, undertook _ 
rr protection, promoted ſeveral laws for your advantage, 
ad publickly Herted as well the intereſt of your country 
in general, as all its natives in particular; which created 
me many enemies: nor did I forget to continue the ſame 
favours, after my election to the conſulate. But you, ua- 
gratefully forgetting all theſe benefits, have twice carried 
on a war againſt me and the commonwealth : nay, though _ 
you were well acquainted with the Roman cuſtoms, have, 
like Barbarians, violated the law of nations, by twice aſ- 
ſaſſinating the ſacred perſon of a magiſtrate, and attempting 
to murder Caſſius in the publick market- place, even at 
noon- day. So rebellious have you always been, that the _ 
republick is continually forced to be at the expence of keep- 
Ing an army on foot in your country, to keep you in obe- 
dience, whillt you miſconſtrue good turns tor bad, ill of- 
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' SPANISH fices for good: thus you have neither given proof of 3 


WAR. 


quiet temper in peace, nor conſtancy in war. Cneius Pom- 
pey, though a youth, a private gentleman, found reception 
amongſt you, and here uſurped imperial dignity. After 
the defeat of * his party in Africk, here he raiſed re. 


cruits againſt the commonwealth, and at your own deſire 
laid your province waſte. But ſuppeſe you had defeated 
me, what could that have availed you, whilſt the Roman 


people had till ten legions left, who are not only able to 


ſubdue Farther Spain, but all the earth beſide ; Quorum 
_—_a 2, EE 


Dehn reliqua, 


| exandrian Af. for African ; 


B RUZ Z O, Maruſini. 

Acarnania, a country of 

= Epirus, Carnia, C. iii. 
58. 78. 


ND „ 3 

1 Achaia, | in Peloponneſus, Duchy 
/ Clarence. 

Acilla or Acholla, a city of Afri- 


ca. Afr. 3 


5 Jo 1 
5 Adduaſdubis, ſee Dubis. 5 
IF r a town in Africa, 


 Taulba or nee, C. ii. 
23 Air. 3. 33. 03. 


Aduatici, ſee Atuatici. _ 


dui, people of Gaul, the Autz- 
' nois, G. i. 9. viii, 46. 


fea, Ca. etta, Afﬀr. 
| bg 11. 79. 


<gyptus, Egypt. _ 
Etolla, a country of Greece, ths 


tinia; al. a , C. ili. n 


34. 35. 


Agar, a town in Africa; unknown, 5 
Ambibari, p. of Ambie in Nor- 


Afr. 67. 77. 79. 


| Agen, Nitiobriges; al. Garites. 
Agendicum, a city of the Senones, 
Sent, G. vi. 43. vii. 10, 62. 
Alba, a town of Latium in Italy, vii. 75. | 
OR. Ambracis, acityof Epirus, ain. 5 


Albano. C. i. 15. 25. 


Albaneſi, Piruſtæ. : 
Aldici, people of Gaul, 1 8 
3 by ſome the capital of the 
Helvii, or Vivarois; p. in the 
mountains round — | 


iI. 
1 Parztonium. 


185 Alcala del Rio, Italia. 


Is DExof the Names of Places. 


8 N. B. The mares 11 to 1 the A to Saffins, ; 
G. ſtands for War in Gaul; C. for Civil Wars; Al. for Al- 


* for — War. 5 


| Alesis, or Alexia, Aliſe, a town 


of the Mandubii, G. vii. 66. 68. 
Aleſſio, Liſſus. | 


Algeziva, Carteia. 


Alexandria in Egypt, Seanderia 


C. iii. 103. 


Aller, r. Elaver. | 
— Savoyard:, 6. 1 6 


vii. 64, &c. | 
trans Rhenum 


Aba i. of mountains. | | 
Amageto ria, a city of Gaul, 


Bagſtadt, unknown, G. 4-H 


Amantia, a town in Macedonia, 
Porto Raguſie, C. iii. 12. 40. 
Amanus, a mountain of Syria, 
Egimurus, an Iſle in the African : : 
44- Ambarri, p. of Charolais; un- 5 
| Eginium, a town 6 Theſlaly, 2, | 


M. di $canderona. 


certain, G. i. 11. 


Ambialites, or, as it ſhould be, 
— Ambiani, p. of Gaul, of Lame 
Lalla in Bretagne; al. Lendoul, 


S. iii. 9. 


; Audios. a city of Belgium, Yo 


Amiens, G. ii. 4. 15. vii. 75. 


mandy, G. vii. 75. | 
Ambivariti, p. of Brabant ; al. 


2 uacertain, G. iv. 9 1 


C. iii. 36. 5 
Ambrun, C aturiges. 
Amiens, Samarobriva. 


Amphilochi, p. of Epirus, Auf- — 


ca, C. iii. 55. 


Amphipolis, a city of Macedonia, : 
mat Enboli, C. ill. 10'2. 
Anartes, 


— 3 ** 


A gquileia, a city of Italy. . 
Aaquitania, a country of Gaul, Gabe 


Inder of the Names of Places. 


| Anartes, p. of Germany, Wala- 
chianr, Servians, or Bulgarians; 
uncertain. 

Ana), r. of Spain, Gaadiana or 
Rio Raydera, C. i. 38. 


Ancalites, p. of the hundred of 6 


Henley in Oxfordſhire, G. v 20. 


„ 

Andes, p of Gaul, the Duchy of 
| Anjou, G. ii. 35. iii. 7. vii. * 
| Antiochia in r 
1 


Antuates, ſee Nantuates, 8. 


46. 


- Apo! lonia, a eity of — ; 


Pingo. C. ii. 


A poniana, iſle near the prom. of - 


Lilybæœum in Sicily, Air. 2 


8 FS... F 1 in TOY 2 
Ia, E. i. 14. iü. 87. 


Aquilaria, a tow n of Afcica near Z N 


Clupea, C. ii. 23. 


eue, or Caſcoigne, G. iii. 9. 
20, viii. 46. C. i. 39. | 


Arar, r. of Gaul, the Some, or h 
_ Game, G. i. 13. vii. go. viii. 4. 2 
5 Aus, p. of Gaul, Auchs or he 4s 


| Ardoenns, foreſt of —_ G. 
vi. | 
| Arceemics, ſee Volce. 
Arelate, city of Gaul, Arles, Ci. 
' + oy 

Ariminum, city 0 , Haas, 
1 | 
Armenna, Medobrega. 


Armenia Minor, a country of A- 


ſia, Aladuli, Al. 35. 


N Arminacha, Comana. . 

1 Armoricæ civitates, Bretagne, or 
Normandy, G. v. 53. vill. 31. 
= Arr -as, Nemetocenna. 

Arretium, eity of Hetruria in la- | 


F. e. i. 

Arverni, p. of Gaul, the country 

of Auvergne, G. i. 31 vii. 3. 

64. viii. 46. 

- Aſculum, atown of ltaly, Hal 
Ee 1. 15. 


egg. ; 


Ba rada, river near Utica in A- 


Aſculum, a ſea- port towi of au- 


ritania, Afr. 23. 

Aſperagium, a town in Oo. 
nia, C. Ri. 30. 41. 7 

Aſpavia, a town in Bipa 1 Eæ- 
tica, Eſpejo. * 


Aſta, in the fame part of Spain, 
| Ancona, in Italy, Ancona; C. i. 


Maſſa de Aſia, al. Xeres de la 
Fontera. | 
Ategua, a town in Uiſpan: a Be- 
| rica, Tebala Fj, Sp. vii. 13. 
„„ 

Atrebates, p. of Gaul, the coun. 
by of Ar 46is, ar Ar Fas, G. li. 


15. 23. i 9. vii. 7. 
Atuatici, p. of Liege; al. 


the 
county cf Na mn, al. Beisl. duc; | 
al. Deway, G. v. 27. ii. 4. 


| onus turris, Tongren in the 5 
| 1. C. r. 0. E es : dire; 3 


midſt of Liege, G. vi. 32. _ 
Avaricum, in Agaitain, Bourges 
G. vil, 13. 15. | 


Aulerai Brannovices, p. of Gaul, 5 


{a Mor ienne, G. vii. 75: _ 
Aute: ci Cenomanni, p. of Gaal, ES. 


the country of Maize, G.vir.7g..- 
Aulerci J. iablintes, p. of Gaul, 


le Perche, G. iii. 9. 


Auleici Eburovices, p- 'of Gant 1 
the country of Fvrtuæ i in Nor- 


mandy, G. ll, 34. iii. 17. vii. 
68. vii. © 


in Gajcagne, G. iii. 2. 


- _ Avietani, p. of Spain, under the 


Pyrenzan mountains, C. i. 60. 


Auxerre, Vellaudunum. | 
| Auximum, a town in Italy, of: 


mo Or O/mo, C. AK BM. 


Axona, r. of Belgic Gail, i 


G. N. 5. 9. 


| Sin, 9 


1 


Bacenis. a wood arting Suabia 


5 and the Cheruſci, Tharinger- 


Malt; al. der Ha arts Waldt, 3 


6. vi. 10. 


OY — Spain, : 


Al. 
Bzturia, ſee Bethuria. | 


rica, C. ui. 2 38. 
© Bagſtadt, 


* 


— the Names of Places. 


Bagfaat, Amagetrobia. 


Baleares inſulz, Majorca and Mz — 
| Bratuſpantium, Beauvais, G. ii. 


norca, Afr. 23. 
Barbary, Mauritania. 
Baſle or Baſil, Rauraci. 
Batavorum inſula, part of Gel- 
derland, Betwwe, Holland, G. 
„ | 
Bavaria, Bavier, Noreia. 
Bazadois, Cocoſates. 
Beauwois, Czſaromagus. 
Belbais, Peluſium. A 
Belgz, the Low Countries, G. ü. 4. 
Belgium, G. v. 24. viii. 9. 46. 


Bellocafh or Velocaſſes, the coun- 


try of Bayeus in Normandy ; 


al. fads G. ii. . 4+ vii. MINE. | 


vill. 7. 
Bel vedere, Elis. 


Bellovaci, people of Gaul, Sn 
| vois, G. ii. 4. 10. 85 . — „ 
Cuadetes, p. of Gaul; a 5 


3 76. 6. 
Biſangon, Veſontio. TE 
Beſu, people of 'Thrace, C. iii. TY 


Eſtremadura. 
Betones, or Berones, people of 
Hiſp. Tarraconenſis, Bir: nes. 
Bibracte, Bewray of Autun; al. 


Beured ; al. Beaulne, G. i, 23. 


vii. 55. 90. viii. 2. 


a town of R . Braine p 


Aer al. Bray, G. ii 6. 


broct, p. of the hundred of Bray 


in Berkſhire, G. v. 21. 
biverriones, BigarreinGaſcogny, 
. 
Biete, Utica. | 
nia, a country in Ala. 
of uriges, the Duchy of Berry, 
3. i. 17. vii. 8. 75, viii. 5 
ir, Canopus. 


b. * of E, G. Vii. 92 : 


conn portus Itius. | 
>0ſphoru:, near the N Sea, 

Al. 78. | | 
verges, Avaricum. 

avant, Ambivariti. 
anovices, {ee Aulerci. 


2, ne, Lexovii, G. ii. 34. 


, | 
Cantabri, 2 of Hiſp. Tarracon;: - 


where ſee Voſſius. Amoricæ 


13 vi. 53. | 
Pritanma, G. ii. 14. v. 12. 
Bruges, Grudii. : 
Brundifium in Italy, Brindif,, Co 

i. 24. iii. 2. 
* of *. Calabri, C. i. 


30. 


5 Bullis, a town in Macedonia, 


C. iii. 12. 40. 


Burſavolenſes, p. of Hiſp. Bziica, Eh, 


thought to be the ſame with 

Urſaonenſes, Sp. 22. 
Buthrotum, a City of Epirus, Ba- 
trinto or Ins x C. ii. 10. 


i » city of TOR 


Chalons, G. vii. 42. 90. 
G. vii. 75. 


; Cadurci, p.of Werey, ( 0. vii. 4s 
Bethuria in Hiſp. Lan - | 
. 5 4. Gades.. Go | 
Ceæreſi, p. of Belgium, Namar ; 3 


5. 64. 75. 


. uncertain, G. ii. 4. 


Cæſaromagus, orbrataſpantium, * 


Beauvais, G. ii. 13. 


Calagurritani, p. of Hiſp. Tar- 


racon. Calahorre, C. i. 60. 


Calais, Portus Itius, as ſome. 


Caletes, p. of Cauiæ in Norman- 
dy, G. ii. 4. viii 7. 
Calydon, a city in Ætolia, As? ny 
C, ii. 35. | 
Camerinum, a City of Umbria in 
Italia, Camerino. E. L 8. 


Campania, Campœn, C. i. 14. 
_ Candavia, a country of Macedee 


nia, Canawia, C. iii. 11. 79. 
Caneſa, Can uſium. 

Canopus, a city of Egypt, 3. 
Al. ni. 28. 


. 38. 


B cay, C 


Cantium, in Eno gland, E 8. 
="; AS; 


Canuium, a city of Apulia in 
Italy, Cano/a, C. 1. 24: | 
* 4 2 5 Cappa. 57 
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Cappadocia a c untry of Atta, 
Al. 35. C. i. 10. 14. 

Capua, a city of Italy, Ce pra, 
C. i. 10. 14. iii. 22. 71. 

Er N p of Cagliari, 1 


1 Carales, a city of Sardinia, Cag- 
| liari, Afr. 98. 


0 Carcaſo, a * cf Gaul. Carcaſ | 


fone. 


Carmona, a town of Hi ſp. Bæ- 


rica, Carmone, C. it 


19 Al 
0 arnutes, p. of Gaul, Chartrain 
O Chartres, G. 11. 35 
29 vi. 2 44. Vit. 2. 11. 75• 
vii. 3 31. 


Carruc ca, a town in Spain; un- 


CE! tain, Sp. 27. 


Carxteia, a town in Spain, hs. 


S al. TS * 32. 30, 
; 37. 5 f 

Caniioum, a town in lag, 
felluxxo, C. iii. 2 2. 


Caſfi, p. of Caſtcat bundred in 85 


_ Hertfordſhire, G. v. 21. 

Caſtulonenſis Saltus, a city of 
Hiſp. Tarracon 4% i 
Viaga, 33 38. 


Cara Polhominna, a town in 


Fliſp. Eætica. Ca ſroel Rio, Sp. . 
Catuaci, p. of Gab!, Douay, cor- 


rupted probably fromAtuatici.. 


Caturig 523. p. of Gaul, the coun- 
te v 01 2E 
Cho, ges. G. . 10. 
Cebenna, fee Gebenna. 
Ceiiz, p. of Gaul. 
Celtiberia, 
. 38, 
Cenimag ni, 


Ot. 
or Iceni, 


and Euniin, 400 fire, . v. 21. 
Ccnomannl, ice Aulerci. 

— Conmules, P. ol 2 the coun 
Eu ci Tarant. , G. i. 


10. 


entroucs, depe: deat on the 
Nervii, D of Belgiol, Cen 
gray; al. de S. Truyen, P. aueu 

— Hat, G. v. 29. 

Cetadui. m. Of Epirus, Llants 4 
Cincra, C. ii. Vs 


a country of Spain, 


D. ol gef. 
fell, Nergolt, Combe e/hire, - 


Cet _ #, {-evenna. 
Cercina, iſle vi Aries, Chorearg, 
Cercare, Air. 24. 
_ Chartrain, Ebw nes. 
Charo. ais, pans 
Chaſlian Landen, ellaunodu- 


num, G. vii. 11. | 
Cherroncſus Peninſ. of Africa, 

near Alexandria, Al. 10. 
CNTR p. of Germany, Lu. 
| berg, al. Manyfeldere, G. vi. 
10. 
Chiorne, Nicopolis. | 


Cn :icta, a country of AfiaMinor, 
6. 23. 


_ Caromama, C. iii. 102. Al. 60. 


Cimbri, P- of Sn. Fat- 


land. 


Cinea, r. of Spain, Cinca or 7 


ga, C. 48. 


Cin: ulum, a town of Picenum it in 


Italy, Cingoli, C. i. 15. 


Cirta, a town in Africa, Conftan- 
Ca- | 


Lina ci Conſanting 3 3 al. Tad þ 

Afr. 28. | 
S. Cland, part of Mons Jorn. | 
Cre: eni , Gergovia.. | 


Beans a city of Africa by the 


lea, © 


Quigea, C. ii. 23. Afr. z. 


Cccolates, p. of Gaul, anknoun; 


 Bazadiis, G. iii. 27. 
Celagn, Ubii, al. Condruſi. 


| Comana Pontica, Com or Tab 


⁊ AA. 


Comena of Cappadocia, drm. 
run cr Ambr "ble 5 al, 5 | 


nacha, Al. 34. 35. 66. 
Compla, cy ot Italy, Conza or 
Cos ſa, C, iii. 22. 


Condruſ or - Condruſones, p. of 


Bei pon, Conaret x; al. _ 
G. 11. 4. iv. ©. vi. . 


Canfiuers Moiz & Rheni, c. 


blentz, G. iv. 15. 


— Cor ance, Earudes. a 
- Corepra, it ite of Epirus. Corfe, 


C. ni. z. 7. 10. 57. 78. 
Corbeil, Metioſedum. 
Cord ba, city of Hiſp. Bætica, 
Ca diva, N Me Gn 29. Al. 49: 


52. 58. Hip. 
Cor Ones in hai, Fe. Palins, a J. 
55 Tea 637i «a; *. i. 16. | 


| Cor. 


Cornelia catia. city of Africa, 


between Carthage and dern, | 


C- il. 24. 437+ 
Cornuaiile, Curiotol: =P, 


Cola, ſee Compia. 

Coſanum, city of Calabria ia 
Italy, Cafſans, C. 1. 34. 

Courtray, Gorduni. 

Coutances, Une ili, G. ii. 34. vii. 
75. Nantuates, G iv. 10. 


e 85 P · of Candia, GC. lil, 4- | 


Curioſolitæ, p of Gaul, Cor- 
qd in Bretagne, G. iii. + 


75 
„ Landreguet, G. iii. 11. 


Cyclades, iſles in the Archipe- 


lago, C. iii. 3. 
Cyprus, ifle of Give, Ca ü. 102. 


ans, and Walachians, G. vi. 25. 
Danubius, r. Donato, G. vi. 25. 


Dardani, p. of Myſia, Raſcia 


___ of Serwia, C. iii. 4. 


Dau bine, A! lobiogestrans Rho- 


danum, G. vi, 64. 
Decetia, a town in Gaul, Decife 
on the Loire, G. vii. 23. 


Delphi, city of Achaia, Delpho, 


al. Salona, C. ili. 3 
1 5 Etolia. 


da. at the mouth of the Nite, 


27. 5 
vonicha, Epidaurus. 
Lauay, Atuatici. 


Diab! lintes, p. of Gaul, A Per che ; 


al, Diableres in Bretagne: al. 
Einter of Brabant; al. Lendoul, 
over-againſt Britain, G. ili. 9. 
Dubis, r. of Burgundy, Le Doux. 
Duracium, a City of Gaul; but 


Duracius in Cæſar the name 


of a general, G. viii. 26. 
Durocortum, city of Caul, 
Rheims, G. vi. 44. 


Duſemais, Mandubii, G. vii 68. 


2 rachium. 8 of Tons. 


Eburones, p.of Bc !gium, Tengres; 
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Eburones, "al Trevi, G. v. 29. 


Eleutheri lee Cadurci, Sueſſtor es : 
Elis, city of . Bel- 
Eluſates, p. of Gaul, country of 
_ Emooi?, Amphipo is. 
England, Britannia. 

Epheſus, | in Alia mi: nor, Epbeſor 


Daci, PEO Moldavi- 5 | 
Epidaurus, a city of Dalmatia, 


Eareux, Aulerci Burovices. * 
Euladii, 2 from Cnelli 


Ex illes, Ocelum. 


Fa: ien, Pharus. 


al. Liege, * Il, 4. iv. 6. v. 28. 


Vi 31. 75. 


al. Chartain, G. v. 39. 
Ekro, r. Iberus. 

Ebovices ſee Aulerci. | 
* * r. of Gaul, Alter, G. 


34. 53 
Elem, Naatuates. 


— Ano . 


& Ruth en. 


_ —— — —- — — he 
= 


— — — 


Vegere. 


Euſe. 
G: aſcoigrie, G. ui. 27 5 


Fizeng. 


Ragu/a, Dobronicha, Al. 44. 
Epirus, a country of Greece, Chi- 
mera and Larta, . Ill. 12. 
PR” os : ; 
Fa Vettones; Bethur: 2. 
Eßſpejo, Aſpavia. | | 
* p. of Gaul, Scez ; bat cor- 
rupted probabiy from 2 

G. v. .. 


F 
Fanum, city of Umbiia i in hay, 
Fazs, C. 1. Kb... | 


. 


Far/z, Pharſalus. 

Fizena, Epheſus. 

Frentani, p. of Italy, C. i. 33. 
Trentum, the Streig be TEST of 


Gibrakar, C. i. 29. 


RF 


Gabal. D. ad Pod Givauden, 


G. vii: 7. 6.75. | 
Gades, Cadiz, C. ji. 1%, 19. 
Sp. 37 : 
Gad.tani, p. of car, Get ali, 
Afr. 3 Jo 
Galiia T ogata, Gallia Citerior, 
F ES Lon 


Ce. bio Iguvium. 


— — — 
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Lombardy, G. i. 10. 54. 
_ Galetta, Egimurus. 
Gallogrzcia, country of Afia 
Minor, Galatia, C. iii 4. 
Garites, p. of Gaul, country of 
Sabre or Gavardon ; al. Agan- 
nois, G iii 27. | 
SGearoceli ot Graioceli. p. of Gaul, 


of Mount Cenis; al. of Val de 
Morienne; al. of Mount Gene- 


_ wre, G. i. 10. 


SGarumna, r. of Gaul, Garonne, 


G. i. 1. 


5 Garumni, p. of Gaul on that ri. 


ver, G. ii. 27. 

Gaſcoigre, Aquitania, | 
Gebenna, mountains of Cewen- 
de G. vii. 8. 56. 


Genabum, a town in Gaul, Or- 


ans, G. vii. 3. vii. 3.• | 
Geneva, G. vi. 6. 


Gennſus, r. of Macedonia, c. iis. - 1 Spain, the nearer and 


-:< | 
oy Gergovia of the Boii and vera, 
two cities of Gaul, uncertain; 


Cleremont, G. vi. 4.34. = 
3 5 
Sermani, G. i. . 36. 49, Kc. 5 
_ Getul;, p. of Africa, Afr. 25. 35 
Ghent, Cent rones, G. v. 39: | 
| Gignich Nicopolis. | 


Go, C. in. 80. 


 Gorduni, p, of . Igirm, Ganda- 


venſes; a 
+ alu, G. v. 39. 
Gravel, ice . | 
SGarudii, P. of Be! +" What 
„ 1 Lencin, G. v. 38. 
Gus dan, r. Salſum. 
Gaadalquitir, Bats. 
_ Gnagdiuna, r. Anas. 


_ Garenie, Aquirania. 
Caeld, es, Menapii. | 


| | H 
H acmon, r. of 
. 


Pr Nervii, G. ii. 4. 1 5. 
Henn, P. of Germany; ; of 


Conſ/auce, unknown, G. i. 31. 
51. 

Helvetii, Swwiſe, i. 1. 

Helvii, r. of Gaul, Vivarois, G. 
vii. 7. 64. 57. "A 30. 

Henley in 88 Ancalites. 


Hera lea Sentica. a town .n Ma- 


cedonia, C. in. 79. 


Hercynia Silva, Hartzor, the 


Black Poreft in — G. 
vi. 24. 
Herminius, mountain of 1 
nia, Mont, Ar mino; al. Monte 
della Str:ila, Al. 48. 


8 Heſſe, Uſipeies. 3 

Hibernia, Feland, G. vi. 13. 

Hippo, = of Africa, Bona, 
Afr. 


| Hiſpalis, city of Hiſp. Bztica, 


Seville, C. ii. 18, 9. A. 56. 
Sp. 27. 


farther, C. i. 38. note. 


Hlollanders, Batavi. 
Helſbot, Segontiaci. 
| _—_— — 05 


— al. La acetani, , p- of 7a 
en, C. i. 60. 

ws | Jadertini, or Hiadertivi, 7dr 
 Gowp "i, a town in Theſſaly, | ; 


2 phage os Illy ricum, Zen a, Al 


Thos, + r. of Hiſp. Ten racer. 


- Conroy ; ; unccr- = 


Ebro, C. i. 61. 65. 


Lecius, or Itius portus, T. e 5 


Witſant ; al. Cali: ; al. Bau- 


. v. 2. 


Igillum, i! Ciglio, / "Ile au s Lys, in 


he Fuſcan ſea, C. i. 34 


Iguv ium, city of Umbria in la. 


| Gabio, C. i. 12. 


| Ilerea, city of Hiſp. Tarracon. 


Lerida, C. i. 38. 43. 63. 


. | | Illurgavonenſes, P. of Spain ne near 


the Evro, C. i. 60. 


„ Sclawouia, G. lil. 
nee | 


AL 42. 
Ilurgis, a town of Hiſp. Beiica, 
Ilera, Al. 57. 
Ila, an iſle * the Adriatic ſea, 
bye, 
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Lija, C. iii. 9. Al. 4 

Italic, a city of Hitp. Betica, 
| 1 le V 70 ; al. Alcala del 
Nie, ©. i. 20. AE 52. 

Itu ea a country of Paleſane, 
£&:r. 20. 

ura, it. of St. C1: 

| Tutls nders, Cimb:i » 


Kent, Cantium. | 
: L 
Labourd, Tarb«ili. 


ta, 3. bh 2. 


Lacetani, p. ct Spain, near the y 


Dns Fills, C. . 6 
Landreguet. A i & G. ii. 11. 
Oſiſuii, G. ii. 34 11. 0 vii 75» 
Lan, uedoc, * 8 
| Larinates, 
5 Italy, Le ak, ©. i. 29. 


; Laxifl. a city of Tneſſaly, Le 


rixxa. C. iii. 80. 9. 


f Latobriges, or Latobrigi, un- 
| - __ 9 G. i. 5. * 


28. 
Li; 2 "UXy Lexovii.. 1 


Lemanus lacus, Lake of Geneva, | 


66. 

|  Lemiovices, | p. of Gaul, Linofin, 
G. vii. 4. vin. 46. 

Lemovices Armorici, p. of St. 

Paul de Leon, G. vii. 25. 

 Lendou!, Ambialites. or Ambiani. 

Lenium, a town in TI + 

b unknown, Sp. 35- 

Lepanto, Naupactum. 


Lepontii, p. of the Alps, near 
Man fælders, Cheruſci. 
Marcomanni, p. of Germany, 


Val Leventina, G. iv. 10. 
Leptis, a town in Africa, Lebeda, 


or Lepeda, C. ii. 38. Afr. — 563. | 


Lerida, Tierda. 


| Levaci, p. of "NERO uncer- 
tain; p. of the country of | 
Marſi, p. of Italy, Ducato te 
Leuci, p. of Belgic Gaul, Tou- 


Waesin F landers, G. v. 33J- 


lais, G. i. 40. 


Lexovii, p. of Gaul, Liſinæ in | 
_ Maſlilia, a city of Gaul, Mar- 
ii. * | | 
Matiſco, a city of Gaul, Maſccn, 
S. vil. 99. 
Ff# 3 


Normandy, G. I. 2 29. vii. 


75 p. of Bretague, G 
See Voſſ. 


Liburni, p. of N 


_ Lilyb2u:r; pres 


arinum, a city of 


Liege, p. of Eburones: Atuatici. 

Ligeris, r. _ G. iii. 9. vn. 5. 
11. 50. vii 7. 

n. of Sic ly Cp 


Coco: 41 1% B.. F. . | 
Limo. or I. monum Pν , 8. 
vil. 26. | 
Lingoucs. Ft of Qa: angres, | 
| G 1. 26. iv. 10. vii. 9. i 
Liiſus a city ot Mczdonia, 


1 Gio, C. ii. 26. 40. 78. 


Lombardy. Galliatogata, or Gal- 5 


lia citerior. 
Lucani, p. of Italy, C. 1. 30. 
Lucubi, Ucubis. 
Luceria, a city of Italy, . ; 
Ch 26 5 


Lunenbergh, Cheruſci. 8 
Luſitania, ſouthern part of Por- | 


trga), C. I. 38. Al. * 


Lutetia, Paris, G. vii. 57. 
| Luxemberg, Pzmani. e 


Lyeia, Al. 1 4- 
M 


L Macedonia, C. ili. 34 « 41. 


Magetrobia, or . DE 
city of Gaul; uncert. G. i. 31. 
| Majorca and Minorea, Baleares | 


inſ. 


le Maine, A en | 


Malaca, a city of * Bæt. 
Malaga, Al. 64. 5 


Ma home bia, At. | Z 
Mandubii, p. ot Gaul. See Alexia, 


Auxoit in Bourgogne ; al. Duje- 
mois, G. vii. 68.78. 


Marck ; al. Bohemia ; al. Ma- 5 
bern, G. i. 5 U. 
Marrucini, p. of Alruxxo in 
een © > 23- K-36 © 


Marfi, C. i. 15. li. 29. 


 Martigay, cr Martenach, OQto- 


durus. 


ſeiile, C. i. 33. ii 8. 


: — —ä—Ü— — —— —— 


% * 
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Nfatrona, r. Marne in Gaul, G. i. 1. 
Mauritania, Barbary, Al. 52. 
Afr 23. 


Maca, a city of Cappadacia, 


"af ria, Al. G 66. 
Mediomauices. ents in Lorrain, 
G.. 10 


Nledob ga. a c. * of Portugal, 


ZN N.. A, At. 4 
Me 12. Þ 05 SEE. But pro- 


babiy corrupted from beige, 


G. \ 28 5 


Te: odunum, in Gaul, e 


Pal is, Afelun, G Vil. 58. 


Me nan 1. uycer! uin, p. on che ſea· 


Coal of Flanders; 3 al. On (ne 


jea-ccaſt f Brabant; al. Gael. 


dg. G. i 4.11.9. vi. 5. 9. 33. 


| Rf $867 nenſa, Ociogeſa | - 
15 M - Hana, in Sic: ly, Malt ua, 1 1 


11 3. iii tot. 


: Ae: ioicdom, on the Seine Lelow 


'V; 11. St. 


Metropolis, a city at Theftay, 
Ver ecn Pharlalus and Gom- 


: pur! "2 Co iii. 81. : 
1113 ex, Trinobantes. 


5 15 tylenæ, a City of Leſbos, Ile | 


Fc 1 of 111. 102. 


Moana, 1: ifle in Cæſar, 8. v. 


13. in Prolemy , Angl fry. 


Marini, Te: bubu in Artois, 6G. 


| li. 8 lil. 9. 27. 24. 


W G7 ec. C oF 5 uti: Ii. 
M. a. r. of Ze ic Gaul, the Maes, 


or Meei/e G. iv. 10. vi. 33. 


| Mund iq a c ty of Spain, IMunda; 5 


al. Ronda 4a FVija, Sp. 27 Fa. 


> Naba'zi, p. of Ar-bia, Al. 1. 
Namur. Aruatici, 8 9. 27 Cæ- 


reſi. 11. +» 


5 Nannetes. p- of Gaul, FO 


G. iii. q. 


Nuntua es, p. of Ga 1 1 


al. Contunces. G. iv. 10. al. 
£4ev. 8. 111. I, ® 


Narbo, a city of Gav', M borne, | 


G. 11 * 28. Ce 1. K 


— C. 111. 35. 


Neupolis, N. ples, in Italy, C. iii. 
Neapolis, a City of Afr. between 
Clupca and Adrumetum, Af. z. 


Nemetes. 1 of Germany, p. of 


Spire, G. i. 1. 


 Nemetocenna, a town of Belgi- 


um, uncertain; according to 

ſome Arras, G. viii. 46. 
Nervii,p. of Hainault, al. 7 ournay, : 
uncertain, G. ii. 15. v. 24. 39. 


Nevers, Ambivariti, G. vii. 7;. 


Nicopolis in Armenia the Leſs, 
Gianich, al. Chio me, Al. 36 40. 
Nilus, the Nile, Al. 5 5. 1 
Ni: tobric es, p. of Gaul, Accrois, = 

G. vi. 7. 31. 46. 75. | 
Normandy, 'Armoricz 31Vicates. - 
Noricum, or Noreia, a city of 

_ Germany, Nuremberg; al. cap. 
* G. i. 5 53. C. 1. 

1 
2 * odunum Belgarum, Niger, 4 

"> 


Ne Piturigum, Newoy, 


or Neyfoy, G. vii. 12. 5 
Neisse de Soifons; ; 
"al. Naion, G. ii. 12 | 
Noviodunum Ecuorum, Aue 3 
G. vii. 55. ; 


Numidæ, p- of Africa, Al. 51. 
Nympbæum, prom. of Macedo- 


nia, in the confines of Selavo- | 
nia, . 115 26 | 
O0 5 
Obucy' 2, in | Hifp. Bztica ; un- 
certain, Al. 5. 


Occlum, on the Alps in Gaul, 


Exill:s; al. Oulx. 


ORodurus, in Switzerland. Mar- 


tenach, Martigny, S. M. urice, 
G. iii. 2, 


Oftogela, in Hiſp.Tarracon. Me- 


inenza, C. i. 61. 68. 


Occhonent: in Bœotia, Orco- | 


N. 49, 80 111. 55 
Orleaus, Genabum. 


. Oricum, a ohen, in Epirus, Orco 


or Orcha, C iii. 6. 11. 40. 
lcenſes, p. of Hazſca, Hiſpania 
| Tarracon. C. i. eo. 

Oſiſmii, 
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Ofcſmii, p. of Gaul, uncertain ; 


Lands guet, G. ii. 34. — 


vil 75 
Oo, Auximum. 
Ofuna, Urſao. A 


Padus, r. po, G. v. 24. : 
Pzmani, uncertain ; al. p. of Pe- 
mont, near the Black Foreſt ; 
al. Luxemburg. G. ii. 4. 
Palæpharſalus, ſee Pharſalus. 


Palzite, a town in Epirus, near | 


Oricum, C. iii. 6. 
Parada, in A frica, 


not far from 
Utica, Afr. 87. | 


Parztonium, near the Sea in 1 f 
cas, Alberton or Berton, Al. =: 
m_ Ne 4e Fronce, G. vi. 3. 


e Lutetia. 


Parthi, p. of Aſia, C. iii. 31. 


| rags Pr of Macedonia, C. l. 


. 


Peligni. p. of Traly i in Apruzzo, : 


Ch. 35-8. 230: | 
Pe vfium, in Egypt, Belbais, C ( 

-1. 103. Al. 26. | 
Pertina, or St. Pelino, Corknium, 
L: Perche, Diabliates. 


Pergamus, city of My ſia, Perga- 


2 C. i. 11. Al. 78. 
Petra, a town in Macedonia, C. 


- BL 42 


Petrogorii, a country in Gaul, | 


Peri gord. G. vil. 75. 


Pharſalus, a city of Theſlaly, 


Farfa, C. ini. 6. 


Pharus, formerly an iſle in Egypt, 


* "Fat © li. 112. 114. 
Phœnices, C. iii. 10. 


Ton, a country of Italy, 44 
Marca d'Anema; al. Piſcara, 


. 


Pictones, p. of rana. G. il. 1 


VU. 4. 75. viii. 26. 

Pier go, Apollonia. | 

Pirate, p. of Sclavonia, Alba- 
neſi; uncertain, G. v. 1. 

Piſaurum, a City 67 Umbria in 
Italy. Peſaro, C. . 11. 

Placentia, 
C. ui, —_ 


Provincia 


in Italy, Pigcenza, 


Pleumofii, p. of Peiginm, near 


— | uncertain, G. v. 29. 
Paitiers 11 


Pontus, in Aſia, on the Black 


Sea, Al. 14. 41. 
Portugal, Luſitania. 


Poſthumiana caſtra, ſee Caſtra. 


reciani, p. of Gaul, Precins ; 
uncertain, G. iii. 27. 
Romanorum, 
Vence. G. i. I. &c. 


Pro- 


Ptolemais in Africa, St. Jean oy ; 


Acre, C. iii. 105. 
Puglia, Apulia. | 
Pureoli,inlraly, Puz2ulo, C.i iii. 71. 


Pyrenæi montes, G. i. 1. 


Quercy, Cadurei. 


Nupea, Clupea. 


Ragufa, Epidau-us. 
N Rag uſeo Porto, Amantiza. 
Ravenna in Italy, C. . | . 
* p. of Bal. , or N 0. | 


5 Far e p. of 31 in Bre- 
tagne, G. ii. 24. vii. 75. 
| Bheims, Durocortum. VV 
3 p. of Gaul, lane, G. | 


. 24. 
end. hot Rhine, G. iv. 10. 


Rhodanus, r. Rh ze, G. i. c. : 
Rimini, Arimini. 


Rhodii, p. of n ©. „ 


Al. 11. 15, 


; Roma. Eg Al. 65. 8 
Ruſpina, on the lea. "coaft of Af. 


rica, Souſe ; 
20. J3+ 53. 
Rutheni [Eleutheri] p. of Aon. 
tain, Celtic Gaul, afterwards 
of Rouegus, le Rodais, G. 1. 


45. vii. 5. 90. 


al. Mavadia 1 Afr, 


Rutheai proving: ales, GS. vil. 7. 


| | 8 5 | 
I; bis, r. gane in Belgium, G. 
ji. 16. x9. . 
Saguntini, p of Hip. Terracon. 
ere , Sp. 9. 5 
Salona. Delphi. 


r Salona, 
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Salona, a city of Dalmatia, Salo- 
na; al, Spalatro, C. iii. 8, 9. 
Al. 4 


Solid, r. of Fiſp, Parica, Rio 


FCalado, or Gaadajcs, Sp. 7. 23. 
. Samarobriva, a diſtrict of Gallia 


Belgica, Amiens, G. v 24. 47. 


Santon P- of Gaul, Saintongne, 

or Xuntonge, G. ui. 1. vii. 76. 
Saon © 
Saen: 
Selur 
. 
Cav yards, Altobi ages. 
Sei2wyria, lilyricum, Liburni. 


inf. Sard: guad, C. 1 0 


"Scand e CHO) in Amanus, Scandria, 


Alexandria. 

: Scaldis, r. belgium, PEſcaut, 
Scbeld, G. vi 33. 

Soduns: p of Switzerland, Sin, 
6 

Sedus, 

: known, G. 1. 5 8 


5 Secx, Etui. 


SE jhire, G. v. 20. 


„ 
N Seßaftani, p 
S. vii. of 75 


Es Senones, p. of Gent 3 whoſe 


Capital was Agendicum, G. ii. 
2. v. 54. vi. 2. vii. 50 57. 


8 Sequana, r Sgne in France, G. i. 


1. vii 57. 


Sequani, p. of part of Reni 
Tarifa, Carteia. | 
Tarracina, in Italy, G. i. 24. 


_ comie, whoſe capital 3 
0.3.3. . 0 

Feſuvii. H. of Secz, uncertain ; ; 
Voſhus read; Tm G. ii. 


34. 
5 Seville, H ene SF 
Sevila ia Vija, Italica. 8 


© Sibutzates, country vf Buch ; Si- 


bultz, G. iii. 27. 
Sicllia, iſle of Sicily, C. iii. 101. 


Sicoris, r. Segre in Catalonia, C. 


i. 41. 48. 61. 


: Sigambri, or Sicambri, p. of Ger- 


Cone, Arar, G. i. 9. li. 11. 


in Africa, unknown, Afr, | 


p. of Germany, un- Suevi, p- of Germany, Suabians, 


. of Lyons and Foreſt, 


many, unknown, G. iv. 16.18. 
vi. 


Silicenſis, r. of Hiſp. Bætica, Rio 


de las "(gamidas 3 al. corrupted 
from Sin uli, Xuil, Al. 57. 
g. /GHS, Nov 'OU And Sueſſionum. 
Soricaria, a own of 1 un- 
known. 
Soritia, a town of Spain ; 3 un- 
known, Sp. 27. 


Sotiotes, or Sontiates, p. of Gaul, 


Solz, the country about Aire, 
G | 
Spain, Hiſpania. 


 Sprres, Nemc:es. 
The Streights of Gibraltar, Fre. 


tum, C. 1. 29. 


$traſburgh, 'Friboeci. 
Stulin gens, Tulingi. 


i Scrfonnots in Gaul, 6. 
3. 5. 12. 73. vili. 6. 


G. 1. 37 iv. 1. 17. vi. 10. 


| | Bulcitani, p. of Sardinia, Afr. 98. 
SGezgyi, p. of Belgium, led: 
C 9.24 

Segontiaci, p. of Hab in Ham- | 


Sulmo, a city of Italy, Sulmcua, 
2 . 8. 
Sth 5, a | 


1 5 8 —— Al. 65, Kc. 1 
Segovia, a city of ipal Ba. „ | : 


T | 


Trajeftum, A Al. 56. 
Tadel, Cirta. 


Tameſis, r. 8 v. 11. 13. 


Tarantaiſe, Centrones, G. i. 10. 


Tarbelli, p. of Gaul, near the 
Pyrenees, p. of 4ys and Bay- 
onne, in the Country of La- 
bourd, G. iii. 27. 


Tarraconenſes, in Spain, Tarra- 
gene, C. i. 60. 73.77. ii. 21. 


Tarſus, in Cilicia, 7 Tarſo, Al. 66. 
Taruſates, p. oi Gaul, /e Teurſan; 


uncertain, G. iii. 23. 27. 


Tauris, iſle in the Adriatic fea, ; 


unknown, AI. 45. 
. caſtle near MO 


C. i. 
Tebala Via, Ategua. 


Tectoſages, ſce Volcz. 
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Tegea, in Africa; unknown, Afr, 
8. 


known, Lutphen, G. . 1. 4. 
vi. 35. | 


Tergeſtini, Trieſte, i in the confines 
of [ſiria, and the Carni, G. 


vili. 24. 
Terouenne, Morini. 
Teutoni, p. of Germany Teugſcbh, 
S. i. 33. 40 ſi. 4 , Vit 77 
Thabena, acity of Afriea, Aﬀr.77. 
'Thapſus, on the — ſt of Afri- 
ca, Afr. 28. 45. 6 


| T nebæ, 7 hebes, 7 (a or r Stibes, 


C. ut, 55 


Theſſalia, a country of Macedo- | 


nia, C. iii. 34. 


Brodogneto, C. iii. 22. 
Tigurinus pagus, p. of * 15 
al. Canton of Zurich, G. i. 12. 

- T;/aria, Mazaca. 

_ Tifdra, or Tiſdrus, a city of Af. 


Tonulois, Leuci | 
Jonge, Atuatica turris. 

| Tongre: , Eburones. 
Toloſa, 7 Benles 1%, G. i. 

$6 

| Tournay, Plcumofi; ; al. Nervii. 

Teulha, Acrumetum, 


10. ili. 


Lydia, Chara, C. ui. 105. 
Treves, Eburones. 


ae, AL. 56. 
Treviri, Triers or Treves, G. i. 
11. iv. 10. vi. 8, 9. Vii. 25. 45 · 


Trivoces, or Tribocci, p. of A. 
Vent, por tus [ceius. 


face in Germany; al.Strofſe arg, 

„ „Gan. e. . 

s Trinobantes, p. of Middle * 
„ 

Se. Truyen, p. of, Centrones. 


| Tuling), p of, Germany, uncer- 
„ — G. i. 5. 21. 


95 23. | 

Turinus ager, Turene, C. in. 22, 
Torones. p. of Gaul, Tours, G. ll, 
35. vii. 4. 75. vii. 46. 


Vangiones, p- 


75. 
| 1 — in Gaal ; 
| erre; al. Choſteau Landbe ; z 8b. 


Ueli. p- of Gaul; 


V 


7 Vacca in Africa; bie Afr. ; 
Tenchteri, p. of Germany ; un- 


74. | 
of Germany, 
— — op 
Varus, r. Var in Gaul, C. i. 86. 
Udii, p. of Colegn in Germany, 
G. i. 54, Kc. iv. 3. 16. 


Ucabis. in Hiſp. Tm Lucabi, 


Sp. 7. 20. 27. 
Velauni, p. of Velai, in Gaul, 
68. vid 
OY 


Villeneuve in Lorrain; al. | 
Veron, G. vil. 11. 


Vellocaſes, Vexen, ſee Bellocaſſes. 3 
| | ; Veaeti, 2 in * = 
Thuri, or Turi, p- of Italy, Te arre. | 5 


iv 21. 


Ii. 34. iii. 


Ventüponte in Spain; unknown, 8 
. 
Veragri, country of Gavet ; 


al. 
Chablais; al. Valais, G. iii. J. 


| V erbigenus or Urbigenus pagus, 
rica. Cairoan, Al. — 72 86. 1 


p. of Linn about Orba, 
Ads i. 7% e 


| x M eromandui, the 75 ermandeis in 


Gaul, G. ii. 4. 16. 


Ver gorienſes, fee 1 


| => Veſontio, 


capital of the Se- 
quasi, B lan, ee 


| _— ettones, p. of Spain. Ejirema- a 
Tralles, a city in Aſia Minor, i * N 
Fexen, Bellocaty. 

| FPibo, near the draits of Sicily, 

Trajectum, the Streights of ob. = 15 

| | Phalis, r. Habal. or Wael, part 5 


aura. C. i. 38. 


ien. 


ot che Kame, G. iv. 10. 


VI jenna, Vienne in Dauppinẽ, G. 
vii is 1 


F.varais, Hlei vi. | 
Ulla, or Ulia, in Hiſp. Beile. 
Monte major; al. Vacna ; al. 
Jil, AL. bn. Spe 3. | 
unknown, 
Cautances, or Conftance, G. ii. 


34. iii. 11. 17. vii. 75. 


Vocates, p. ot Gaul, on the * 


of Lapurdenſium; Bachs; un- 
| certain, G. Lil. 23. * 
| ei. 
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| Vocontii, p. of Die in Dauphine, 


and of Valin in the county of 


1 5 Veniſſe, G. SS 
Vogeius, m. of Vauge, in Lorain ; ; 
al. ae Fancilies: G. iv. 10. 


Volcæ Ar-comici, p. of Lower 
Languedoc, G. W 04. C. i. 


OE 
Volcæ Tectoſages p. of Upger 
Languedoc, G. vi. 24. 


Sp. 26. 29. 41. | 
Uſceta, in Africa, unknown. 


| Vlipetes, p. of Germany, uncer- | 


tain; Heſe, G. iv. 1. 4. vi. 35. 


85 ; Utica, a City of Africa, Biſerte, Co - 


„ 31. n. 23. 26. 39. Afr. 24. 36. 
; Vxellodunum, a town in Gaul, 

uncertain; by four Uſeldan, 
6 viii. * . 


Wael, r. V hali bh 


Zeila, 


Uzita, a town in Africa, uncer- 
tain, Afr. 41. 42. 
WV 
IS ces in Flanders. Levaci. 
or mes, Vangdor 


. ſee Santones. 
2 ; 


wy | Zara, ſadertini. 
© Urſao, in Hiſp. Bætica, Ofima, | 


Zama, N Africa, Zane Aft. 97. 
Ak 72. | 
Zeta, on tne ſca coast of Afﬀri ia, | 

Ze bi. 68. + 


Ziela. or Zela, a city of Fontus, 


Al. 72. 

Zulpich, Segni. 
Zutphen, Tencthteri. „ 
erich, 7 Pagus. 


INDE x. 


1 


y CHILLAS, a captain 
A under Ptolemy, ſent to 
kill Pompey Page 321 


Mace general of the Alexandri- 


an army 323. His death 329 
Aft ck. warthereunder Cario 258 
Carried on by Cæſar 
Aﬀfranias and Petr: eius, their 
forces 222 
The former draws out his forces 


to divert Cæſar from his 


works, but to no parpoie 224 
Marches to attack Cz/zr's re- 
FCruits ; 228 
A! lexandrian war „ 
The manner of building i in A- 


leg andria 1bid 


Alexandrian forces ſal'ying from - 


the town, att: tick the Romaas ; j 


when LCſar eſcapes by ſwim- : 


ing. but lolſes 800 men in 
the action — 33 
Totally defeated 38 
| Aliſe, desc. D ion of its a 102 
Amiers ſurrenders : 26 
_ eri s ſpeech to the Roman _ 
| deputies | 90 
Ui: management of afra rs 


Gomphos agairſt Cæſar 310 
 Antory's ſucceſs in attempting to 
_ dcfend Brindifi 
He and Katenus weigh anchor, 
and arrive ſafe atDurazzo 284 
Aricviſius's anſwer to Cæſars em- 


balage 3 7 
His anſwer to Cæſar's ſpeech 23 
Hie deſires a f:cond interview, 
which Cæſar denies; then 
puts the Roman plenipoten- 


War with him 


tiaries in iron 
Comes: iQ a batt die Wit h Ceſar 27 
Ategua, the ſiege of it 41 1 


Autun laid wad: by the Swiſs 6 
'B : 


Paigæ enter into a copfederacy 


againſt the Romans 29 


Endeavour to aſs the Aiſng, 


but are repulicd with great 
ſlaughter W 


394 


93 
Goes to Namur aad Hainault, 
moves the natives to rebel g 


Andro /techinus ſnuts the gates of 


283 


Tc 


Decamp and return home 34 


Beſangon deſcribed 19 
Bilulus's fleet reduced to 1 
6Véu,ñx?ĩ?é 278 
His death | 265 
Erieane, the ſiege of i it, raiſed by 
the Romans 32 
Britain, ſee England | 
Bridge built by tis croſs the 


Saone 
Croſs the Rhine, an exact de- 
icription of it | 67 


Prutus with the Roman. fleet en- 


gages the people of Marſcilles 


Cælius's ſedition,the mob riſes 282 


He is expelled 8 then joins ; 


with Milo ibid. 
He is killed . 

Czſar takes volt for Gaul 4 

Falls upon the Swiſs 6 


His anſwer to their embaſſadors) * | 
Sends embaſſadꝰ to Arioviſtus 17 


| Calls a council of war: his 
ſpeech | : 20; 
Begins his march . 
His lpeech to Arioviſtus 22 
His reply to Arioviſtus 24 
Hs war with the Beloz 29 
Marches to Beauvais, whi ich _—_ 8 
n os! 
His ei laughter of ms 
_ Hainaultots | 42 
Builds a navy, and marches into 
Gaul 49 


| Sends ſeveral parties to different 


places in Gaul to cut off all 
ſuccours from the enemy 59 
Takes ſeveral towns ibid 
Routs the Gauls, but they rally, 
and ſend. to Spain for more 
ſuccours + 


His expedition to Terogenne 


and Guelders | $$ -- 
His progreſs ſtopped by the 
Ircat rains 
Marches to find out the Ger- 
mans; his anſwer to their 
embaſladors 62 
Attacks them in their camp and 
routs them 65 
| Caſar 


1 . 


f 
F 
F 
; 
\ 
4 
N 


CC 


Cæſar eroſſes the Rhine and re- 


a 


turns to Gaul 07 
H:s 5 expeditions 1 into England de- 
cited 68 

| Refts h:s navy 73 


Comes to the àſſiſtance of his fo 


ragers, whom the Engliſh had 
fallen upon, and afterwards 


teturns to Gaul 74 
7 Gives orders for building a navy 


od 


| 7 
| His preparation fora ſecond e 
pedition into England ; but 
firſt marclie: into the country 
of Ireves, to prevent a re- 

| 3 
Marches to Boulogne, and in- 


bellion 


vites all the princes of Gan] 


„ | + SO 
.. Sets fail for England 81 


Deſcribes the country and cuſ- 


Routs the Hainaultois 102 
His ſpeech on the defeat of Sa- 
bins... = 2 


His ſecond expedition into Ger- - 


many _ „ 
vennes in the midſt of winter, 


Which ſubmits 
Takes and ſacks Orleans 


_—_— 148 
| His works at * life 164 
. P: d 1 
AV as rches p n O . an 2785 | 
the country x aite 177 „ 


De mands Gutervatus, ho is de- 


3 live! cd Up anu put to dcath 192 
Marches to be: 
the * = of the he... 


: de Ullcidun 193 


— 


Cuts Oi 
| ticg 5 t Uguldor 80 | 195 


; Marches [Oo Cobain and be- 0 


Wien in a ſhort time furrens 
CCeis; he afterwards marches 
through Auruzzo, and great 
part or tne kingdom of Na- 
plies 


213 


11 is arrival at Brindi, ond 

blockade of the haven 214 
Pe ſieges Marſeille 220 
Lis ex pedition to Spain 221 


His ſpeec to Atranius 243 


Takes Oricurn 1 
Marches to: urazz9 to cut off 
Pompe 's communication ith 
the place | 292 
Sends Canulcius into E piru- for 


ern | mo 
Beſieges Pompey | in . camp, his 


reaſons for it 293 


Encloſes Pompzy's works within 


his fortifications ; a Kirmiſh 
between them 294 


His army reduced to great ftraits 


for want of proviſions 295 


Offer Pompey battle, which he 


deec lines "ql 


” Sends Clodius to Sc: bio tO treat 
tctoms of the inhabitants 33 
; Fords the rivecThames and puts 
Caſſivellanus (captain general 
of the Engliſh) to flight 86 


about a peace, hoſe endea- 
vours prove ineffeftual 299 


Joins Domitiu., ſtorms and takes 


the town of Gomphos in Theſ- 
ſaly in four hours time 310 


f ae Pre. my and Cleopatra 


to attend him A 
Burns the Alexandrian flcet 


| - Gets ſafe with his trans ports 10 
Croſſes the mountains of the Ce- 


Alexandria — 4M 


Obtains a victory, takes two 
and arrives at Auvergne, 
1 
134 
Takes Neuvy, and wmarches 
from thence to Bourges 135 
Marches to intercept the Autu- 


ſhips and ſinks three 334 
Routs the Pharians, gains the 
iſland and the town, ſeveral 
taken and killed, then forti- 
ies the caſtle. gains the ſhore, 
_ ſtops up an arch under the 
bridge, and begins to throw 
up a rampier _ 335 


Marches to Ptclemy's camp and 


e 368 


1 marches to Alexandria, and 


performs Ptolemy the father's 


will 8 342 
Beſieges Thapſus 406 
—— Cordova, and obliges 


Pompey to quit Ulla 411 


Defeat; him in the plains of 


Munda | 42 4 


Caninius arrives at Uſſe!don 190 
Carſulenus detached to ſtorm the 


higheſt part of the enemy“ 
camp, 


. BH KL ® 


camp, which he forces 342 


Caffivilaun. made generaliſſimo 
of the Engliſh army 23 
calfa governor of Spain, a plot 


aſſinate him, which was 


put in execution at Cordova; 
he is wounded as he lay on 


the ground by Squillas 351 

gr recovery he cauſes all 
the aſſaſſins to beſeized, puts ſe- 
veral to death, and compounds 

with the reſt for money 353 

He is caſt away in the mouth of 
the Ebro 


| 357 
| 5 Cato of Utica. prætor of * Sic EE 
prepares for war; and abdi- 
| 218 
8 1 young Pompey to war 373 


_ cates his province 


. Kills himſelf, and is honourably 

buried by the Uticans 405 
Cato the Portugueſe 416 
Cativulcus poiſons himſelf 120 
Chartres, a rebellion there 89 

Cleopatra and her 122 bro- 
ther conſtitute 


queen of Ægypt 243 - 
| Combat between 1 1 and Ni- 
ger 421 


B Convielitane: ,perſuadesLitawicus 
and his brothers to rebel 147 
| Correus, with C ooo foot, and 1000 
horſe, lies in ambuſh for the 
Roman foragers ; he attacks 
5 . the Roman cavalry with a 
| ſmall party, is routed and 
184 


Gn. and Conctudonus, maſ- ts 


killed 


ſacre all the Roman mer- 
chants at Orleans 
Coutances, war there 
* s expedition againſt the 
people of Gaſcoigne 55 


Ile inveſis the Gauls capital ibid 
Ce Wen, 's character and courage 
at the battle of Pharſalia 


31 


he i is killed there 85 
D 


18 deſires affiftance from 
Domitius againit Pharnaces ; 
he ſends ambaſſadors to bid 

Pbarnaces quit Cappadocia 


| 343 
— 5 encounter with the . 5 


and Armenia 


king and 


Their war with 1 | | 
They beat the Romans back the 


- 29 . 
353 


tugueſe, his death 429 
Divitiacus entreats Ceſar to par- 
don his brother 10 
Domitius writes to Pompey for at- 
ſiſtance 210 
Comes into Macedonia 288 
His foragers rout Scipio's party 
| " 
Drapes ſarves himſelf 156 
Druids, an account of them 11 3 
Dumnacus beſieges Duracius in 
Poictiers 188 


 Dummorix's character 


He per ſuades the noblemen of 
Gaul not to go wi.h Cæſar 
into Britain 


is kl ed for his obſtinacy 80 
F | 


Kerns deſign to intercept 5 
C2/ar's convoys 339 


Elephants, the way of excrciting 


them 


9 
Egypt, war there 323 
England, deſcription of it 83 


Engliſh ſend ambaſladors to Cæ- 


far in Gaul 9 


70 


 firit time; but at laſt are 
forced to ſend ambaſſadors 
to Cz/ar to deſire a peace, 
which they obtain on deli- 
very of hoſtages 5 - Is 


: They break the peace with Cz- 


/ar, upon hearing he was for- 
ced back by a ftorm, and ſet 
upon the Roman foragers 73 


The manner of their fighting in 
chariots ; they fall upon the _ 


Roman camp, and are routed 
a ſecond time, and petition 
again for peace; which Aar | 
grants them „ 
They attack the Romans on 
their march, butare repulſed; 
and rallying, are repulſed 
again Ton © 
They attack the Roman foragers, 
but are routed with conſider- 
able loſs 35 
They are forced to retire to the 
woods, after b a third 
time e routed 85 
Engliſh | 


ne deſerts, and 


A rr 


5 The manner of building their 
nm = nad 
New commotions there 191 

They impriſon the Koman com- 


1 E X. 


Lo gliſn ſurrender to Cz/ar, who 


;mpoled a yearly tribute on 
them 37 


Eporederix acqnaints Cæſar with 


Litavicus's deſigu 148 


Euphranor's ſpeech to Cæſar 333 
His death | — II9 
F | | 


© Palins (L I killed and thrown 


over a wall -— T0 


; 5 
Fabius Max. takes Munda 429 


G 


| Galla and his Romans f. ally cut 
of their camp, put the enemy 
to flight. and entirely defeat 
them, and after that return to 


ein, 


Canym-de made general; he en- 


deavours to deprive the Ro- 


mans of freſh water, brings 
water ſrom the ſea to corrupt 


Cz/ar's conduits 329 


1 var there „ 


= endeavour to attack the 

Romans, but are repulſed and 
_ routed; their ambuſcade ibid 
_ i= iS 


Saul, how 3 „„ 
Gauls attack Cæſar s camp 10 
5 8 ** a general revolt 


129 


— 48 


Their preparations and alli 


ances | . 50 


Deſcription of their ſkipping 5 51 


Germans, their treachery 24 


Their manner of fighting 25 


Are routed, and Proc tics re- 


F | 28 
Croſs the Rhine $9 
War with C.rſar | O1 


They invade Guelders; the 


temper ot the yp : _ 


1 Their embaſſage to (C 62 
2 J embaſlage t C4 2 63 
| A es a truce made, they attack 


the Roman cavalry 64 
Their religion and cuſtoms 116 
Steer, war there "TT 


UN 


Hainaultois, their cuſtoms 36 


They lorce the Roman camp 39 
1 


Indutiemarus's politick embaſſy 79 


He ſends to Germany for al- 
ſiſtance, but is r:fuled 104 
He rebels, and calls a council 
of war 2" 1 


Italy, war there e 


Lubienus defeats Ludutiomarus : 
his head cut off, and brought 


to the Roman camp 105 
Detached to the relief of Au- 


A 3 


Gains the enemy's camp, and 
ſends affiftance 19 CA 41 


| He marches again the Terou- 
_ennois, and i a) s their unn 


walle „ 


Lentulus the conſul, His cowar- 


a 209 


Liks bl ades Brindiſ, his ſuc- 


ceſs and vanity 1 8 283 


T1 lege, a rebellion there 91 
Liſcus's ſpeech. in wh! ich be dif- 
covers the Enchery ot Dan- 


merix 


Litawicu: made general of 10 200 


foot, and hi: : hacks r: ſent be- 
fore to Cefa: ; his treaſon and 


dithmulation; he perſuades 
the forces under his com- 


mand to rebel 147 


Luterits marches with a convoy 


towards Uſfeldon, is inter- 


cepted by Caninins, and moſt 


. of his cavalry killed and 
taken „% ns 


Manutias Plaucus kills Aa litor | 


| 351 
1 Rane his death 154 
Marſeilles, people there prepare 
a conſiderable fleet 230 
Are defeated, and loſe nine 
*ſh:ips | —-— 
Marſeilles beſieged 246 
Nilo killed ; 5 


Mithridates arrives at Peluſtum, 


v-hich he takes by ſtorm 339 
Made king of Boſphorus 363 
Mole, 
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en ̃ ͤ d 


8 Pompey” s faction at Rome 


1 N D E : es 


Moſe, deſcription of that river 63 


Murda, be'itle on the plains 
there | 422 
The ſieg- „ it 424 
422 


The taking of i it 
N 


Naſrdius arrives with a feet to the 


alliſtancs of the people of 
247 


Marfeiiles 
Noion beſtzged and taken 35 
Nicomedes made prieſt of Belloca 


C2aviu; comes to Uyricum 347 
Org torix perſuades the Swiſs to 


| "invade Cant: 2 
Is tent En, baflador to the ſtates 
ibid 


| He kills bicaſclf to avoid trial 3 


P 
8 invades the dominions 
of Deiotaru . | 
Over: runs Pontus; 1 his barba- 


rity e 
| Defeated by Ceſur 5 362 
Piruſtæ ſubmit to Cæſar 78 


| Pijo, an account of the death of 


him and his brother 64 


#1 13 auſwer to | Domitius' * letter 
3 

His flees reta 
fore Cars works are com- 

| od blocks up all the 


_-- * avenues h j 215 
Le marches to Durazzo 257 
Deſeated at Pharſala 317 

TC Dh 9 (ju nior) h1s exploits; en- 


ters the haven of O.icum 290 
Carries off tour of Cajar's gal- 
lies, burn: the reſt, and thirty 
tranſporis at Liſlus 291 


His works W ich in Ce/ar's 8 he 
builds twenty four caſtles, in- 


cludes filtee an miles within h1s 
lines 203 
He is much zicommoded we 


want of room aud water 296 


Hi: preparations for a ſally 30 


He obtains the title ot impera- 


tor | 05 
He marches to Mace donia 309 
He arrives in Thclialy, and 

join, Scigia 310 


358 


343 


202 


-rs to Brindiſi be- 3 


Decamnp, aud marckes towards 
See 422 
IS k:il;cd in a cave, and his head 
ient to Car 423 


Piolemy's youngeRt daughter goes 


over.to Achillas in hop-s of 
being queen ; they fall out; 


Pathinus killed - | 326 
His diſſimulation; he makes 
war upon Cæ r 333 


He ſends his cavalry to oppoie 
Ce/ar's paliag a branch of 
the Nie 440 
le gets on board, but the veſlel 


1 Junk | | 342 
| 8 | | 

Rhine, deſcription of 1 63 | 
Romans entirely route the Eng- 


W 72 
They are driven back on the 
Er gliſn ſaore * a violent 
„ 1 
The, land and route the Englih 
ga ſecond time, but their ficet 
is ſhattered with a violent | 
FE Too. 82 
They are attacked by the four 


„kings, whom they repulſe 


with loſs : 87 
They fall on the rear of the 
Belgæ 34 
Their battle with the Haigaui- 
"a 37 
Tucir experi ience in the art of 
7 ee: 28 | 
They give ground to the ene- 
0 A5 Which Cefar perceiving 
ſraiches a mield, and places 
Limfelf in the front of the 
battle to encourage them 40 
"FP are aſſaulted in their 
camp 1 | 47 
Their nary arrives, engages the 
enemy's fleet, and takes and 
finks almoſt all cheir ſhips, 
-- and ends the e 82 
They offer the Gauls battle, 
who retule it, and then at- 
tack their camp ©. 87 
The cavalry enter the Decuman 
port of it, and entirely route 
them | 53 


Tribunes fy to Ceſar i in a cart, 


Cu- 


p De 9 e Ira oy IT 
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— x m 


Rojeiilus ane gu- cheat their 
country men the Savoy ards of 


— — = 


bk, | 73 ; 
OY , 2 


diſgviſed like flaves 204 


| Rome, | factions there a- ain't Ce- 


/ar 198 


The ſenate decree W and 


C-z/ar ſhall each ſend a legion 
to the Partition wars 199 


their pay; they attempt the 


murder of Voluſenus ; they 


deſert Pompey 30⁰ : 
BY 


paguons ͤ 287 


— i He gives orders for plundering 


the temple of Diana at E- 


=—_ I 2 
: Piarches towards — but 


wheels about for Theſlaly ; 


leaves his baggage at Haliac- 
mon, with Fawonius king of 


Thrace ; but on notice of his 
coming to A Fawvenius, 


mf 289 
| Diſgraceful retreat Sn 
Is defeated SS 


0 Sicambri, their moan Cabe 66 
Soldiers ſeize Domitius, lend to 
Cæſar, and proffer to ſurren- 


der at diſcretion 213 


A ſoldier taken up by an ele- 


- you: in his trunk, wounds 
the beaſt ſo that he is cbliged 
to let him go again 402 


Suabians, their cuſloms _ ..59- 
| 8 for war againſt the Ro- | 


__ Swiſs, war r with them N 1 


3 have leave to paſs through | 
Franchecompte, by the im- 
portunity 0 Dumnoria 1 


| lier to deſite a peace 7 
Tney attack the Roman rear, 
and engage 12 


They are entirely routed, and 


ſeld 2 ſecond embaitige for 
peace ey 2 > WY 


3 


3 
The war ended with them 14 
> 9 | 
Taſgetius mu dered by his ſub- 
| OE 8 


Terouenne and G nes war 5 
them 76 


| Theſſaly ard Etolia declare for 


= A 88 
T, oma, king of the Nitio- 


briges, comes over to Yercin- | 


getorix's aſſiſtanſse 144 


pborius arrives at Cordova 354 
| Sabinus'sexpedition to Childs, | 
his ſtratagem and ſucceſs 53 
Is defeated 'by Ambiorix 92 
- .  Salous beflieped 275 
| Scapula's death 425 
a Scipio s avarice, and heavy im- 


Cauſes Pompey's name to be en- 
graven on the ſoldiers ſhields, 
which they raſe ont again, 
and chooſe Marcellus their 
general 35s | 
Tiſdrum declares for Cæ ſar * 
* | 


Valais. an account of the war 


1 5 46 | 


They beſiege Galba — hat 


N Vannes, war with them and e 
CCR“ 
Vatinius fits out a fleet, engages . 


Ockawviut, and beats him 343 


e takes arms, is ex- 1 


pelled his country; but lifting 


an army, he returns and | 


drives cut his enemics. and is 
then declared king 120 
An account of his war with 
„ 28 -- 
He] is accuſed n Va af- 
terwards, cn a right under- 
ſtanding. is acquitted, and 
commended by the whole ar- 
my BIG 


Ferpefilanes, with 55000 choſen | 1 


men goes to attack Zutiſſius's 
— . 
Is taken priſoner 173 


Viridumaras and E- dels ſeize 


Nevers, and put the garriſon | 


„ wihe ford ie 
Una befieged by Pompey jun. 155 
R They {end embaffadors to Cæ- 


Voicatius Tu. lus repulſes a legion 
of Pompey's, with three co- 


„%% 
Veluſenus ſent to 38 Comius 
75 it 196 

Uſe! don furrenders 3 


1 


